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THE ORACLE OF HUBAL. 
BY THE REV. J. D. BATE, MBAS. 


fi is still a moot point whether the vow of 

‘Abdu'l-Muttalib, grardfather of 
Muhammad, to devote one of his ten sons, meant 
that the son should be devoted to Allah or to 
Hubal, and whether the devotement meant 
that he should be slain in sacrifice or merely 
that he should be dedicated to the office of 
priest. As nomonograph, that we know of, has 
ever been published giving a detailed account 
of this curious idol of the pre-Islimite Arabians, 
we have thought that some notes, gleaned from 
a variety of sources, might serve as a contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

But there is the usual discor y between 
authorities. Some points, however, seem clearly 
agreed upon in reference to the matter. In the 
first place, all writers agree that the idol was 


an importation ; and tho fact is used to explain | 


how image-worship came to supersede, in the 
Hlijiz that ‘ Religion of Abraham,’ which, ac- 
éording to the Islimic creed, was the ances- 
tral religion of that territory. The man who 
is credited with having thus first introduced 
idolatry there is "Amr bin Luh ai, called by 
Sale‘Amru,” and by Burckhardt ‘ Ammar.” He 
is said by Burckhardt to have been of the tribe of 
Qussai, and by Osborn to have belonged to the 
Bani Khuzi'a."” Shahrastini and most Arabian 
authors assert that prior to the ascendancy of 
i : or. 7 Th Kkhardt 
Travels Pi pics ¥o 68; De Peseirae Eval cur 
U Histoire dee Archer, tome 1, p. 288 (edn. Paria, 1947). 
- Arabia, vol. 1, p. 298; Osborn, Jrldm 
wader the Arabs, p. 75 (edn. Lond. 1876). 





the Khnai‘aites in the Hijixz the One only 
God was worshipped at the Ka'ba, and that 
Hubal was imported by their chief ‘Amr bin 
Luhai. The point, however, is not one on 
which they all agree, Thus, Wagid! states 
that Hubal was the chief representative idol of 
the Kinin tribes; and that it was anciently 
called the idol of Klimzaima, the supposed 
father of the Kinina and some tribes related to 
them, These more ancient worshippers of 
Hubal were nomadic tribes, and lived to the 
west of the Sacred Territory, and on the high 
road that leads to the north. Al Fist also 
dissents from the common view, and calls 
Hubal emphatically an idol of the Quraishites. 
He says that the idols imported by "Amr bin 


Loahai were thre—viz, Al Khalasa 


(which was worshipped to the south of Makka) 
Nahik (also called Mohddzir), and Muta’m.? 
The general opinion, however, credits "Amr 
bin Lubhai with having introduced the idol 
among the worshippers at the Ka'ba. The 


 tnsonndness of this opinion we have shown 


elsewhere,” where we prove that the idolatrons 
institutions of Makka were ancient in his time. 

This man "Amr, or 'Amri, flourished at the 
commencement of the third century of the 
Christian era, and was king in the Hijiz, on 
which account the term ‘ Malik’ is also applied 

? Sprenger, Life of Mohammad, p. 7 (edn. Allahabad, 


1851). 
Bate, rigin and History of the Haba (a work that 
will appear ahe ). 
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to him, and aarp allusion is made to him in | 
the Arabian historians.* There is difference 


of statement as to the place whence the idol 
was brought. Azraki says that Amri imported 
it from Hyt in Mesopotamia ,* Abu'l-Fida, how- 
ever, tella us that it was brought from Balgi, 
in the province of Damascus, in Syria.’ Accor- 
ding to the Merécid-al-ittila, Balqii is situated 
between Damascus and Widi-il-Kora; and is the 


locality of the ancient Moabites, to the east of | 


Judma, near the Dead Sea’, De Percival m- 


marks that the name‘ Balgd’ recalls that of 


Balak, the son of Zippor, king of the Moabites.” 
At the time of Amrii’s visit, the district was 
occupied by Amalekites—viz,, by the Bani 
Samaida, or Bani Amilaal-Amalik,” 


This man made a journey into Syria, and on his 


return he passed by Ma’ ab, the town of Moab 
or Areopolis, in the district of Balgd, where he 
saw the people worshipping images."* He asked 
the meaning and object of the homage thus 
rendered, and was informed,—‘These are our 
gods, formed in imitation of the celestial bodies ; 
and of human figures. When we ask of them 
victory, they give it ns; when, in times of 
dronght, we ask for rain, they send it ; wealth, 
—they bestow it ; in danger they accord ng 
their succour, In short, all the prayera we 
address to them are heard and granted." “ How 
well,” exclaims the learned Pocock, “does the 
name of the idol, which may be derived from the 
Hebrew ‘37 fAevel, * breath," ‘wind,’ ‘ puffing,’ 
“vanity,” suitsuch a figment asthis?'* ‘Amor, 
however, was much rejoiced at this intelligence, 
and asked that one of the idols might be given 
tohim. They gave him H o bal; and he carried 
it away to Makka, and placed itin the Kis"ba.™ 


Such isthe rendering given by Pocock to the | 


expression ‘ala’ zahru'Lka‘ha, used by Shahras- 
tini, which Pocock translates, ‘Ad posteriorem 
(sew oxteriorem) Caabe partem.' He explains 
that some writers relate that some of the images 





* Pocock, Specimen Histo dvabunn, 82 (didn, Oxon. 
1606) ; Osborn, [elim ehdert ha Arab, 7 ee Syed 
Alaned ’ bikes Hutorical eae of Arabia, p. 5b, 

* Bur oo rokgyaind Babar Pi. are | 

. De Poroival, Histoire des A toma I, IM. 

ae ss Josh = 

Porcival, . | drabes, tome [, pp. 
2M ; Ibn Khildin, fol. 12, 130; : nner the 


rr “at 
drabes teas > tats tone ake ilo wade ihe db 
Pocock, = re ac . 7. 

™ Pocock, Specimen, p. 97; Os . under 
Arabs, p. 7 ; lenumges, vie of Mohnaea an » 





were within the Ea’ba, and others round about 


it. But De Percival renders the phrase, ‘sur 


la Ciba,’—an expression that can have but one 
meaning—the one given it by Sayyid Ahmad 
Khiin who records that this idol was ‘ placed on 
the summit ofthe Kaaba.’"* It seems a curious 
circumstance that the idol should have been 
placed in such a position; yet we learn on good 
authority that prior to its attaining the honour 
of supremacy among the idols of the K a’ba, it 
passed through «a term of probation,—stand- 

ing for a considerable period outside the K a’ba, 
patiently awaiting admission, ** The informa- 
tion of Dr. Crichton regarding this point seems 
rather ‘mixed.’ Speaking of the fate of Hubal 
on the occasion of Muhammad's conquest of 
the city, he says,—*‘ Mounted on the shoulders 
of the Prophet, Ali pulled down the great idol 
of the Khozaites from the top of the Kaaba."* 
If it was on the ontside of the EK a’ba at that 
time, it must have been degraded after its 
promotion. Yet the statement of Muir is tanta- 


mount to the same thing: he speaks of Hubal 


as having been on that occasion ‘in front of 
the Kaaba, as the tutelary deity of Mecesa."’ 
As the matter was ‘referred to the arrows of 
Haobal within the Kaaba," and those arrows 
were ‘thrown’ in front of the image,—there 
seems to be some oversight here. Sprenger, 
who gets the information from Wiigidl, says, 
that after the time of Qussai at least, this idol 
stood behind the Ka'ba over a well." The 
only weil there in our day is Zamzam.”" Dr, 
Sprenger calls attention to a fact that is ad- 
verse to Abu'l-Fida’s theory as to the Syrian 
ongin of the idol, He notes that the inhabitants 


of Syria and Arabia Petrma had, long before the 


time of Amrd, embraced the Christian religion." 

It is not improbable that this particular idol 
was chosen by Amrii for the Ka'ba, for it wns 
supposed to have the power of giving rain,™ 
—the great desideratum of Arabia. The en 





| 
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who had thus imported the idol proceeded to 


engage in worshipping it and offering sacrifices 
to it—exercises in which he was followed by 
his: compatriots." Hubal became eventually 
the chief among the idols of the Ka'ba,—the 
presiding god in the temple, and the principal 
deity of the Quraishites, who were the guar- 
dians of the temple,"—the man to whom it 
waa eventually indebted for ita promotion being 
the same man that had introduced it from 
Syria. This preeminence of Hubal was 
evinced by the fact that in front of it the casting 
of lota with arrows took place. Its exalta- 
tion to this supremacy among the idols of the 
Ka'ba took place probably at the time when 
that sanctuary of the Bani Qaraish came to be 
the pantheon for the whole of Arabia.” If so, 
we have here a noteworthy exemplification of 
the truth of the proverb, ‘Facilis descensus 
Averni;' for the degeneration of the endless 
congeries of tribes in that immense country 
from ‘the Religion of Abraham’ to fetichism in 
some of its coarsest forms must have taken 
place within a mere fraction of the lifetime of 
one man,—'Amr bin Luhai, to whom it owed 
ita elevation to the supreme status among the 
idols, being said to have been the first to intro- 
duce idolatry among his fellow-countrymen.™ 
The historian Masa’idi gives specimens of the 





—he imported idols without nomber into the 
Sacred Territory." De Percival, however, shows 
this timo; and heis of opinion that the crime of 
which the Musalmin authorities accuse Amrii is 
that he first introduced into the K a’ba images 
already held in veneration by the Arabs.” Sach 
m fact would help to remove the difficulty of 
making out how, if Hubal was the first 
idol introduced into the Ea'ba, it can be 





ig Mal) ise ytd e Bek ae ee ee 
val, Histoire dos 4 sear ayy 

isa P  Thid. 
290; De Percival, 





™ Thid. u “ 

rf : iro vol. Me 
Ms Geren lef Nohicad p37 
e De Percival Histoire dea Araber, tome I, p. 24. 
™ Pooock, ed : Arsold, “ped 
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Isiim and Chris- 


™ Sprenger, tafe Mohammad, p. rh . ) ic sve 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca | ip 18; The Christian Remembrancer (Jan.-1853) p, 118. 
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understood to have been elevated to supremacy 
among the idols there. There is no doubt that 
in subsequent times it was chief.” It is impor- 
tant, however, to qualify this by saying that it 
was chief among what might be termed the 
moveable or adventitious idols of the Ka'ba,— 
for an exception must always be made in favour 
of the Black Stone, which has from time imme- 
morial been the fixed and permanent idol of 
the Ka’ba.™ Wagidl, speaking of the dignity 
of Huhal, says that it ‘ received almost as much 
homage aa the Black Stone." ‘This could 
never be second to Hubal or any other idol,— 
being a bond-jide bit of the celestial paradise, 
which is destined to escapothe final conflagra- 
tion by returning bodily, on the Day of 
I potion, to the place whence it came.” 
Hubal, whose name | ys is sometimes spelt 
‘Hebal’ and generally ‘Hobal," was a hage 





es 


| image made of red agate (Arab. ‘aqig) in 


the shape of an old man with a long heavy 
beard. One of his hands having by some 


—Quraish by a hand of gold.*” In connection 


with this idol there are seven arrows of the 
kind that were used by the Arabs for the 
purpose of divination.” There is no agreement 
among writers as to whether, ordinarily, it was 


i : | the custom to place the whole seven arrows in 
manner in which the Jushamite poets admoni- | : 


one hand, or in both, or whether they were not 
rather placed in front of him, and therefore 
between his hands, but not in either of them" 
De Percival saya that they were consecrated to 
the idol and kept near it (* prés d'elle’)." The 
arrows that were kept for this kind of ceremony 
were, like those with which the Arabs were 
wont to cast lote,—that is, they were without 
tinguished from other arrows by the technical 
designations Azldm (pl. of zalam or fulam) and 
Qiddh (pl. of gidh) “arrows of divination.®* 
These curious arrows were kept in the temple 


oh oem, oe) Reinaod, Monuments 
M.oulmémioa, tome I, p. 246; Salo, Prel. Disc. p. 14. Do 
Percival, Histhire doo Urabed tetera nak “hone 


Mohan Buddha,and Christ, p, 74 (edn. Lond, 
1877) : Chohton Bistory i Araven, rh Ip. 7 
* Pocock, Specimen, p. ; Sala, Prel. Pp. 
& Salo, Pret, Dise, p. fi : 
ten De Percival, Hiatuira dan Artes, tome I, p. 265; and 


tome I. i 265 ; alc * ‘ i 
ree, ame 1 pp. BAL206 | Sala, Pel Dies pe 
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of the idol in whose presence they were con- 
sulted.“ Seven such arrows as we have 
deseribed were accordingly kept in the Ka'ba." 
There was inside the Ka'ba a hollow or cavity 
in which were preserved the offerings and other 
treasures belonging to the temple : the image 
of Hubal was sitanted over this hollow,“ 

Sale says that thongh seven arrows were 
kept for divination before this idol, yet in 
actual divination three only were made nse of.“ 
On one of these were written the words— 
‘My Lord hath commanded me;' on another 
— My Lord hath forbidden me ;' and the third 
was blank. If the arrow containing the first 
of these inscriptions was drawn, it was deemed 
an indication of the Divine approval of the 
enterprise concerning which the oracle had been 
resorted to: the arrow containing the second 
inscription indicated the reverse of this; but if 
the blank one happened to be drawn, the arrows 
were mixed and thrown over again till a decisive 
answer was obtained by one of the others appear- 
ing twice outof the three throws. Thongh it 
is usually a most unsafe thing to differ with 
Sale, yet it is not easy to escape the suspicion 
that there is some slip in the account he thus 
gives. If three arrows only were used, how 
came there to be so many as seven P 

It is not sufficient to reply that seven was 


the perfect number, for we shall presently see 


that each of these seven arrows bore an inscrip- 
tion indicating that it was designed for actual 
aee in divination. Besides, in the case of 
"Abdu'l Muttalib, now under considerm- 
tion, it is expressly said that six arrows were 
used,—in pairs, it is true; but still six, and not 
‘three.’ ** Now, besides Hubal, there was an- 
other idol at Tebila which was much vene- 
rated among the Arabs and was nsed for exactly 
the same purposes as Hubal, and consulted by 
means of the wingless and unpointed arrows,** 
Tt was called ‘ Zia'l-Khuluss.’ This is the form 
given it by De Percival. It is also spelt by 
Arabian writers Zd'l-Khalusa, Z'l-Khalsa, 
Zi'l-Khalasa,—this last being the form most 
commonly used. Theform applied by De Percival 
=? : : af : 

Burckhardt, arobie wo, Porety 
Sag ee 




















to the idol is not very commonly so applied—it 
being not usual to prefix therelative pronoun to 
any bot generic names. The most usual designa- 
tion for the idol is ‘Al K halasa,’ and for the 
temple ‘Zia’ 1-K ha las a,'—the name being by 
some attributed to the fact that the tree called 
*Khalas’ (a kind of clinging tree, like the vine) 
grew in the locality. The temple was also 
called *Ka'batn’l-Yamima’ or ‘Al Ka'batu'l- 
Yaminiyya,’ from its geographical position; 
and * Al Ka'bata'sh-Shimiyya,’ because its door 


| faced the north (Syria Shim). The temple 


belonged to several different tribes, among 
which were the Bani Khatha'm, the Bani Daus, 
and the Bani Bijila. This idol, Al K halasa, 
was eventually demolished by command of 


Muhammad after his conquest of Makka.“’ In 
consulting it three arrows only were used, on 
each of which was written one of the words 


‘Command,” ‘ Prohibition,’ ‘Delay.’ “ The 


correspondence both in number and in sense, of 
bility that Sale may have overlooked the 


distinction between the two idols. 
Among the pagans of pre-Islimite Arabia, 


there were ordinarily seven arrows wsed in 
consulting the oracle of Hubal.** On these 
from which some sort of oracle could be gathered 


in any matter whatever that might be referred 
to the idol. On each of the arrows of Hubal 
wns inscribed one of the following seven terms, 


_— The price of blood i * Yes;" "No: “It is 


yours; ‘Assistant;’ ‘Stranger;’ ‘Water’ © 
The arrows were thrown into a bag, and drawn 
with that duty, for which he received one 
hundred dirhams and a camel." The techni- 
cal designation of this official was Sdhih al- 
Aslim or Sahih al-Qidd@h ‘ Master of the Arrows’ 


| (= Master of Divination, or ‘The Diviner’ par 


excellence). Generally speaking, the oracle 
was consulted before anything of moment was 
of a lad, the fixing of a ch paternity, going 
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to war, concluding a treaty, starting on a 


journey, entering a state of matrimony, ascer- 
taining the guilty party in a murder, tracing & 
‘person's genealogy, and such-like.™ Before 
the operation of drawing the arrows began, the 
applicants had to offer to Hubal the following 
petition :—‘ O divinity, the desire to know such 
or such a thing has bronght ua to thee. Make 
us to know the truth!"" Having consulted 
the oracle, persons were expected to take action 
upon the information or advice thus received. 
The question as to whom this idol Hubal 
was supposed to represent, elicits information of 


some interest, The learned Dr. Pocock, whose | 


Specimen Historie Arabum has not yet been 


surpassed'as the ultimate authority in critical — 


questions relating to Arabia and Jalam, derives 


the name of it from the Hebrew ‘tq Aabba'al — 


or ‘=; Aabiél,—and, by ignoring the vowel- 
points, suggests the appropriateness of 
herel, * vanity !"** Among the Arabs, Hu bal 
appears to have had o double character, in 
which respect he resembled the Syrian idol 
Baal (properly, Ba'al), whowas regarded both 
aa the founder of the Babylonian empire, and 
os the Sun personified os o deity.“ The 
opinion that H u bal was the same as the Baby- 
lonian or Syrian idol B a’ al or Bél, or synony- 
mous with it, is in fact supported by the 
testimony of the Arabian authorities, who relate 
that it was jonny brought from Syria or 
| * Of course, the Arabian writers 
do not maintain that H u bal was identical with 
Ba'al: they admit, however, that it was an 
astronomical deity, which Ba‘al also is believed 
to have been,—whose designation, by the way, 
like that of ‘the sun' among ourselves, always 
appears with the article—*Habba'al.’” 
Further, Herodotus (and after him, Rawlinson), 
held the opinion that Hubal was ‘the Jupiter 


of the Arsbians,"“—presumably because he 
“Pocock, Specimen, p. S27 seqq.i D'Harbelot, Biblio 


was believed to have the power of sending rain. 
Once more, Pocock mentions that this idol is 
supposed by some to have been the one known 
in Arabian literature as ‘the Image of Abraham,’ 
which was among the idols demolished by 
Muhammad when he ‘cleansed the Ka'ba’ of 
idolatry in the eighth year of the Hajira.™ 
This was the opinion of Abu'l-Fida, who express- 
ly states that the image of Abraham occupied 
the chief place in the Ka’ba, and that he was 
represented by Hebal® Hishimi says that 

the images and pictures that covered 
the walls of the Ka’ba was a figure of Abraham 
in the act ofdivining by arrows." If this was 
not Hubal, there were more deities than one 
who divined by arrows; and if it was, how 
happens it that this image was insidethe Ka'ba, 
and the image of Hubal outside? It has to be 
borne in mind, however, that much of this, 


though it is all of it from the best sources, is in 


shewyrnepreon conjectural,—H ubal remains 
a mystery :" as to the actual identity of the 
idol, ita history and origin, and the etymology 
of its name, satisfactory knowledge exists.“ 

We may add that this practice of divimng 
by arrows waa followed not only by the Arabs, 
but also by the ancient Greeks end other 
nations of ancient times.“ It is, more 
particularly mentioned in Scripture: Sipe 
ple, in Esck, xxi. 21—23 we read,— 

‘The king of Babylon stood at the parting 
of the way, atthe head of the two ways, to 
use divination. He made bright his arrows,” he 
consulted with images, he looked into the liver. 
At hia right hand was the divination for 
Jerusalem,—to appoint captains, to open the 
mouth in the slaughter, to lift up the voice 
with shouting, to appoint battering-rama against 
the gates, to cast up a mound, to build a fort. 
And it shall be unto them as « falsa divination 
in teks Senhora De ers ees fee: 








but he will call to remembrance 
that they may be taken,’ 
The allusion to Babylon recalls the 





statement that it was from Mesopotamia that | 


the idol H u bal was imported into Makka,** 

The comment of Jerome on this passage is 
inremarkable agreement with what we are told 
of the custom as it existed among the ‘ancient 
Arabs. He writes,—‘He shall stand in the 
highway and consult the oracle after the manner 
of his nation, that he may cast arrows into a 
quiver and mix them together, being written 
upon or marked with the names of such people, 
that he may see whose arrow will come forth, 
and which city he ought first to attack.’ ® 

The superstitious practice of divination was 
forbidden by the anthor of the Qur'in. Thus, 
in Sira v (Maida) 4, we read,— 

‘Ye are forbidden to make division by casting 
lots with arrows; this is an impiety !" 





the iniquity, | 





See also wer. 92 of that fame Stra. Not- 
Barton came upon what he believes to be a 
rélic of this practice of the pagan times of 


| Arabia, At no less a place thun Madina he 


found a religions performance called ' Istikhira,” 
or more commonly 'Khira,’ in which the will 
of the Divine Being is consulted by praying for 
a dream in one’s sleep, revealing to those 
concerned how any affair (such AS & Marriage, 
etc.) ought best to he settled, But they consult 


God not by prayer alone, but also by the rosary, — 
_ by opening the Qur'in, and other devices of a 
similar nature, which devices bear blame if a 
‘negative be deemed hecessary. Burton attests 
that this kind of superstition obtains throughout 


the Mubammadan world. His great prede- 


| cessor, Burckhardt, found the very same 





INDO-SCYTHIAN COINS, WITH HINDI LEGENDS. 
BY EDWARD THOMAS, F.2.8., 40, LONDON. 


When editing James Prinsep's Eesays, in 
1858—I was unable to add to his early lists of 


“Indo-Seythic and Hindd link-coins,"" or to | 
advance beyond his highly suggestive readings 


of the “second series of imitations from the 
Ardokro type." 

Since that period, however, I have never 
lost sight of the subject, and have lately had 
time to re-examine my old notes and facsimiles 
and been favonred with the additional advantage 
of referring to the recent acquisitions of Sir 
E. C. Bayley and Mr. A. Grant. In like manuer, 
I have been permitted to study, somewhat at 
my leisure, the large accumulations in the 
British Museum, which now include the old 
India House Collection. From these combined 
sources IT have been able to compile the sub- 


joined list of coins, which will, I trust, materi-— 


ally assist my fellow numismatists in their 
more ample and extended investigations in itu, 

One of the most curions results obtained in 
this direction, however, is the discovery of no 
less than four several tribal designations of the 


“ Burckhardt, Arabia, IT, 260. 


\ Plate Ril. pas. REF Someasat Aotadic ee: 
vol. IV, 1885, Plate xrxvitt, page 630. 


| Indo-Seythians after their apparent establish- 


ment in India, which I must refer to in BOE 


I—Tue Saxas. 
The Sakas seem to have formed so recog- 
nised a part of the Indian body-politic, in olden 


days, that we find them noticed in three several 


passages in the Mahdébhdrata associated with 
various other tribes of more or less uncertain 
origin and geographical location.* Ma nu, also 
gives them # place in his restricted survey of 
more central lands* and the Vishay Purdna 
relation to other apparently contemporaneous 


-dynasties—to the effect that “after these [the 


Andhras} various races will reign ; a8,7 A bh f- 
ras, 10 Gardabhilas, (Gardabhara), 16 
Sakas,8 Yavanas, 14 Tushiras (Tuk- 
hiras),* . © 

Then “ Pauraswill be kings for 300 years. 
When they are destroyed, the Kailakila 
Yavanas will be kings.” 
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writing not yet deciphered: then the alpha- 
bet tanght them by the Nestorians (and 
and last the Arabic.”"* 

position of imitative coin legends, it would . 
seem that the first official effort towards the 
case, with a reproduction of the old Greek 
capital letters which had become fixed quan- 
tities, in so many of the mechanical traditions 
of the Eastern mints. The next onward move- 
ment seems to imply a parallel resort to the 
small capitals, or current Greek-hand, which 
was more likely to appeal in facility of expres- 
sion to the every-day trangectiona of a people 
who were only learning to write—the adoption 
of the Greek alphabet, in the first instance, by 
these untutored races must necessarily have 
been encouraged by the fact that the official 
language of their neighbours, the Parthians, 
was simply Greek, the use of which so largely 
intruded apon the language of the Romans in 
their eastern dominions. 

Tt is in this state of transition that we have 
to encounter the stray marginal legends 
coins couched in an unknown tongae—which 
we have still to seek to interpret." 

Ti—Gannia Branou, 

The designation of this section of the Scythic 
tribes seems to coincide, on the one part, with 
the opening portion of the name of G ondo- 
paatss the ronso@aror of the early Christian 
writers* and the synonymous Goda-phara 
of the Semitic version on the Baktrian coins."* 
On the other band, the sept appellation appears 
to have been preserved in the conventional form 
of the Gadhia-pysa of later times. So, also, 
| Gadhia itself is affirmed to have been a 
ognomen of Vikramaditya," and in like 
manner we have traces of the name in the tradi- 
tional Gund-gurh, on the Indus," and may possi- 
bly extend identifications from other sources. 


This is not the place to follow out, at large’ 
any of the curious coincidences, even this bare 
outline might suggest. But to revert to our 
numismatic documents, the nomber of mono- 
syllabic names in this series is singularly signi- 
ficant, in pointing to a Non-Aryan or Turanian 
and guasi-Chinese system of nomenclature. 

[I—Kvsnans. 

Mr. H. Rawlinson considers that the capital 
of the Eushana, in the time of Alexander, 
was located at Nishipir—the then classical 
Zotrw." If so, this section of the tribe must 
have already moved downwards from one 
of their acknowledged centres at Kushan 
(Kabushin) on the Atreck—near which the 
first Arsakes established his new citadel, at 
Asak-A bad ("Acaay).’ 

We need not seek to follow the progress of 
the leading camps in their southern course, but | 
may accept the main results,‘so faras their 
records on Indian soil extend. Their local 
inscriptions range geographically from Pi nj- 
tar, in the Yusafzai country,” to the celebrated | 
tope of Maniky ala," and to the eastward, aa | 
faras Mathura on the Jumna.” | 

Their aboriginal race and their language, 
in its adapted forms of writing, are also of the 
highest importance in the present enquiry. As 
to the former, modern testimony, severed from 
antiquarian tendencies—distinetly points to a | 
simple identification of the K ushana with the | 
Ugui rs'* (“ Kaotchang rendu par Oneigour' \.) | 
If we may accept this evidence aa retrospective 
many of the difficulties still surrounding the 
decipherment and interpretation of the coin 
legends. will disappear. But, on the other 
hand, there is still much that is necessarily 
vague and obscure in this direction. 

The Rev. J. Edkins, an acknowledged 
authority under the Chinese aspect, tells us :— 

“The Turks of Ili live in large cities, and 
have flourishing silk manufactures. They re- 
present the Weigurs of the middle ages, 
who, in their literature, employed, first a 
pienso ct A ME ASS LR | eee ne pa oegr apa TTS ey PSM TS IEEE 

* J.B. A.8. vol. XV, 0.8, p.2%9. The 2#* 7?! of the | in Indias Soe'Mcie Sonus Tents wo Pe eee 
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IV—Suawrpa Beancn. . 


The last of the Scythian tribes we have to 
notice is the Shandhas or Khandas, for 
the ‘nitial is legitimately convertible into a7—kA. | 

It is a matter worthy of notice, in this place, 
of how largely these intrusive races clung to the 
group of lingual or cerebral letters, which are 
understood so specially to belong to Tartar lan- 
first instance, in the following terms: “ None of | 


the lin, 





in any of the primitive lan 
related to Sanskrit.""“" Mr. Norris, ind ipberin 
the Scythic tablets of Darins at Behistun, 
placed upon record his conviction “that the 


sounds called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar 


or Finnish class of languages; that the really 
Indian languages are all of Tartar origin, or at 
least that their phonetic and grammatical 
affinities are Tartar,” 


Professor Benfey conceded that the mute | 


“ cerebrals have probably been introduced from 
the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit.""™ 

Dr. Biihler, on the other hand, contends at 
some length against these conclosions, aa also 
does Mr. Beames.™ These objections are stated 
in fall in Dr. Caldwell’s 2nd Edition," but they 
do not seem to have altogether carried conyic- 
tion to his mind. Mr. John Muir has collected 
and criticised with his usual fairness, all that 
has been advanced for and against these varying 
theories. His résumé will be found in the volume 
I. of his Sanskrit Texts published in 1871." 


To return to our Tribal question: I find the 


solution in this instance ready done to my hand 


in Professdr Wilson's translation of a portion — 


of the Mahdbhdrata (Bhisma Parvan), which 
he incorporated in his edition of the Vishnu 
Purdna. The passage is to the following effect, 
the speaker being supposed to be Sanjaya :— 

“ Next hear from me, descendant of Bharata,“ 
the names of the inhabitants of the different 
countries. They arethe Kurus, Pinch dlas, 








Silwas, dwellers in the Mad ra thickets, | 


(Jawvarr, 1883. 


Sirasenas dec, * * © (the list continues in 

irregular order) A vantis, Aparakuntis, 

Goghnatas, Mandakas, Shandas.” 

ing is Khandas, one MS. has Parnas.™ 
Comss—Vasu-peva, 

No. 1,—Gold. 


| VIL 0... (1843) Plate 1. fig, 2; 





Obverse, King standing to the front—with 
& full suit of boased armour, The might hand 
caste incense into « small Scythic altar, in the 
background is seen a decorated trident, the left 
hand rests on o standard adorned with flowing 
pennons. Marginal legend, in Greek, a more 
or less imperfect rendering of the conventional 
standard inscription of PAO NANO PAO XOPANO: 
Hindi legend in the field, to the left 4 Bh, to 
the right 7 varu, 

fieverse. Seated figure of Parvati with a 


Roman cornucopia in the left, and a paéu or 


noose in the right hand. Scythic mon 


2 S 
(No. 160 Ariana Antiqua) to the left : to the 


night, in imperfect Greek APAOKPO, And- gra 
(Ardha-Niari), 
I—Saca Baancn, 
No. 2. Gold B.M. Me Shaka. 


| the king 


Th, Shaka, 

The legitimate Sanskrit #, § does not find rn 
Place in these legends, the mint authorities 
following local speech, seem to have : Dina ptt sty 
nothing but the 9, #h. 

Pa-Shaka. 

No. 3. Gold. B. M. Unique. 

Obverse. Usual device, Below the arm q, pa. 

Reverse. ‘The usual seated figure with OPAOGX. 


" Madras Journal of Literature, 1864, pp. 116-196. 
guages of Indin, 

© Pp. 33m, 408, 440, 468, 487-8. ee 
™ Fishou Purina, Hall's edit. vol. | 1G. 

™ Tt will be remembered Strabo 

the name of the Pirni Dithe, Book xi.¢. vii. 1 and viii, 
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Burt Shaka, 
No.4 B.M. Gen, Cunningham's collection. 
Obverse. Below the arm wy Bhri. Outside the 


spear 7 Shaka, with traces of Scythic letters on. 


the margin. 
Mr. Theobald has a second specimen with 
this name. 






No. 5. Gold. Unique ? India Office collection. 

Obverse. Below the army Bhu. Outside the 

Margin. Soythic legend. Below, to the right of 
the figure fit bhi or fq ti? 


Reverse. Seated female, with cornucopia and | 


Sayam Shaka, 


No. 6. Gold. Common. 

Obverse. Below the arm $, Sayam, To the left 
4 Bh. Outside the spear 5, Shaka. 

Some specimens have q, ch in lien of bh. 

Senam Shaka. | 

No. 7. Gold. Common, 

Obverse. Below the arm, §, Senam, 

Outside the spear [, Shata. To the left 4, BA. 

There is always a degree of doubt, in these 
perpendicular legends, not only as to where the 
top vowel should come in, amid the down line 
or group of consonants, but likewise what the 
circular flourish of the vowel itself should stand 
for, the more frequent ¢, or the leas common « ? 


the @ is definite enough in the coin legends, | 
which is not always the case in some of the 


Mathura Inscriptions." I have assumed that 
when the vowel is placed over the first limb 


of an open consonant it implies «. But this | 


theory is quite open to correction. General 
Cunningham in 1843 read the name, on this 
class of coins, as “ Sita Palaka or Sita-maka"™ 
“J. R.A. 8. vol. V, N.S, (1871), Profemor Dowson’. 
article, p. 182 and Plates 1, 2, 8, 
™ Humiematic Chronicle, vol. VI, o. o, p. 22, Plate 


page 40; Burgess’ labeta: in p Paver drch. Surv, Weal 






‘The @, ¢ 








however, on the large number of 
Specimens now available, seems to be cut more 
or less flat on the lower limb, which converte it 
preferentially into q, m:the previous interpre- 
tation, moreover, took no note of the obvious 


anunedra at the foot of thaname, The Wy, 8 of 


the Girnir Bridge Inscription so far assimilates 
to the 7 ¢, that its lower limb is curved, but the 
curve of the #in the same series is much more 
pronounced; covering, indeed, nearly three- 


| fourths of a cirele.” Some objection might be 
| taken to the indifferent tse of the two forma of 


wy for one and the same consonant, but in the 
Mathurilnscriptions thisspparent inconvenience 
seems to have been altogether disregarded.™ 
Ii—Kosaas Beasce. 

No. 8. Very common, 

Prinsep’s Bxsays, Pl. xxii, fig. 13, p. 227 and Pi. 
rrx. fig. 19, p. 876. 

Ariana Antiqua, Pl, xviii, figs. 27-28, p, 427. 

Obverse. The name on these very numerous 
mintages may be variously rendered from the 
earliest ¥, kad, toan apparent ¥, Aadi—the old 
Persian cg hadi, king, lord P—and onwards to 
%, kidu, or > Aidara. The earlier renderings 


might be donbtfully associated with the celebrs. 
ted Panjib king Hodi." 

Beyond the spear, & hwshan. The g * in 
these instances takes the form of the Allahabad 
and Enutila types of », Tuther than the severs 
Asoka form noticed in No. 7. 

The letters to the right hand of the stand. 
ing figure near the smallultar vary extensively, 
and no very definite classification can be arrived 
at at present. 

T1I—Gipa 5, Baaxcn. 


Pra fy P > 
Sr} , 
ee RY i: —, sales = 






' VeqG 3" y } | 

No, 9, Gold, rare, unpublished. Coins in B. M. 
Obverse. Below the arm, a mame very similar 
to those found on the coins classed under No. 8. 


an T, r, is inserted, in the central line, below 


India, vol. TV, pl V, No. 13, Kekstraps ; and the Rudn- 


: ¥, 
ig a we fmt gl a IX, X, ae. 
"J. A. 8. B. 186 p. 17. sll sats 
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(Jarvany, 1888. 





the © # and above the ¢d, which’ would. make 


the name appear as (he Airda, or Hie kardi. 
Outside the spear are the letters indicating the 
tribal name, which read 2, Gadaha, 

Letters to therightof the standing figure 
on « line with the small altar qq, kshana ? The 
ksh is formed by joining the & to the sh, in 
line, and the cross of the & serves for its own 
definition, as well as the joint discriminat 
the sh from an ordinary 9, p. In some cases 
these letters seem to read Ashadan, 

Reverse, Seated female figure, as usual. Mono- 
gram. No. 162 Ariana Antiqua. Letters to the 
right q, yapta? 

IV—Suanpart Branca. 

No. 10. Gold. Common. 

Obversxe. Below the arm = Shandhi. 





To the right of the standing figure %, j, 7, n, ce. 
Reverse. As usual. 

No. ll. Gold. Rare. 

Obverze. Below the ae ee 


Outside the spear, i. .) Shandhi. 

Reverses, As usual. 

V—Lower Gurta Branca. Nina (Gupta). 

The subjoined later Gupta coins may 
seem somewhat out of place in this Scythic 
series, but they bear upon the general system 
of the perpendicular definition of the Hindi 


alphabet im loco, and No. 13 has to be intro- | 
duced, asa new piece, by a reproduction of its 


already published direct prototype. 
Ariana Antiqua. Pl. xvii. 22 (3 coms in 
No. 12. Gold, Rare. 
Obverse. King standing, to the front, with 


Garuda standard to the right, and bow in the 


left hand, general device similar to those of 
Samudra Gupta's® but greatly deteriorated in 
artistic execution. Below the left arm 7, Nara, 
sao corn en 


_%* Ariana A PL xviii, 6 
ney Seiler 12. Marsden's 


vol, If 
Paige (Parisi Par iat Pid 
2 Seale expronly Tad hand 
East” Fee, nae norman ee te 
5 al the Scythian and nomadic nations * “the 
hare common appellation of Boytinas bet eck 


Hi lal 


1Or of 


“Reverse. The uscal type of Pirvati seated 
on lotos leaves. 

Marginal legend. qenteq Bildditya. 

Visuyv (Gupta). 

No. 13. Gold. Rare. Ariana Antigua, PL 
xviii. fig. 24, (Willock Collection, India Office). 

Obverss. Similar devices to No. 12. Below the 
arm, inside the bow Vishow. 


at the bottom 7, gu at times g, A. 


Eeverse. The usual device, Legend yf daefeq 


Srt Chandraditya. 
a new coin of a Scythic chief, entitled Pn, 


and bearing the tribal designation-of Mavhi. 


Paowas seemingly # common name enough 
among central Asian peoples. It ig men 
tioned by De Guignes as the appellation of 
the Hon “Chef des hordes. d'Orient,” called 
Lieou-chi, the father of the great Lieou- 


| ¥Yunen-Hai, in the Srd century A.D." So also, 


we find a Pou-sa, son of Chi-kien-ki-kin, 
of the Hoei-ke race, in A. D. 629." 

With regard to the tribal name, or subsec- 
tional nomenclature of the horde,“ whieh is clear 
and definite on the coin, in old Hindi charac- 
ters, as Mahi—several possible identifications 
present themselves among the race lists of the 
Mahdébhdrata—ranging from the Mahy as and 
Suhmas to the eastward,“ Mihikas or 
Mahishas to the south, and Miheyas, 
who were supposed to be settled on the Mahl 
river in Mflwi™ which last seems to afford the 
most probable association in the present in- 
stance. 

It would be a great point to be able to 
establish thia latter connection, in coincidence 
with the strong Scythic element generally 
prevailing on the Indos and the Western coast. 

Of course, there is no pretext for making the 
reference to the Mihe y as, or other previously 


new homes with the “great war’ of the Pandas, 
&c. But,as regards the text of the Mahdébhdrata 


tribo has its peculiar name ;—Book XJ, ¢ 
see. 2. (Bohn’s edition vol. I, p. 265). S0¢ also : 








Janvarr, 1883.) 


itself, modern criticism discovers 80 many vital | 


after-incorporations, that we need scarcely 
regard » few extra Barbarian nations thrown 
in at hazard by later revisers, as meaning any- 
thing more than that the authorized version 
was written-up to the knowledge of the day! 


And it has, in this sense,a meaning which | 
has preserved to modern enquirers a fresh | 


geographical circle, from whence to test the 
location and possible date of the intrusion of 
these alien tribes into India. 
Magi Brance. Po Mahi. 

No. 11. a Gold. Unigue.. British Museum. 

Obverse. The usual standing figure of the 
king with trident and small incense altaron his 
right: the left hand rests upon a standard 
with flowing pennons. 

Legend below the arm, 9 Pu; outside the 
staff of the standard fe Mahi, 


Margin, Scythic legend ? 
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Seated Saatite ion Parvati with 
debased Greek legend: (APAOXPO). Monogram 
No. 160, Ariana Antiqua, 

Finally, to recapitulate our recent acquisitions 
—we have five definite Scythic tribal sub- 
divisions, and no less than eleven names of 
kings or military chiefs located in India, more 
or less unknown to history, of whom the 
following is # preliminary outline :— 


Heverse. 


Saka'’s No. 2 Me. 

Do. = a Pa. 

Tho. « * Bhn 

Do. ww  O Bho 

Do. » 6 Sayam 

Da. we Senam 
Kushans , §& Erdara (Kady) Hoi ? 
Gadaha , 9 Kirda, or Eardi. 
Shandhis,, 0 Hisanam or Bastén, 

Do. LL Bhadri 

Mahi » lFa. Pu. 


A RASHTRAKUTA GRANT FROM MYSORE. 
BY LEWES EICE, M.E.AS., 


The accompanying grant, dated Saka 735, 
was found at K.adaba inthe Tumkor District 
of Maisur. It is engraved on five copper plates, 
about 9} inchea by 5, strung on a metal ring 
paeceah is secured with a seal 2 inches in diame- 

ter, bearing the device of a human figure in a 
sitting posture, with the hands held up on 
each side of the cheat.’ 

Old traditiona, os in the chronicle of the 
Kongudeda," indicate the rule of Rishtra- 
kita or Ratta kings in Maisur ir very 
early times, before the rise of the Gaiga 
power; and during their ascendancy over the 
Western Chilukyas in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, their dominion mast have extended to 
this country. But, so far as I am aware, none 
of their grants have hitherto been found here." 
The present inscription is in the Parvada Hale 
Kannada character and in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage; but in describing the boundaries and wit- 
nesses Hale Kannada is introduced. The four 
forms of fare more frequently and systema- 
tically used tham in any specimen which has 
comé under my notice. 

BT ied pen resemblance to the one on 
Sheen i hh 

ot arse L. and 8., vol. XIV. 
The inscription ven in Pate xxvi. of Burnell’s South 


of 


will be Tuk s Wwil ef Mpoere Inowantinn, ta 





The grant is one made by Prabhita- 
varsha, livingat Maytra-K handi, on the 
application of Chiki Raja, of the village of 
Jilamanhgalam in the Idigir district, to 
a Muni named Arkakirtti, on behalf of the 
Jaina* temple of Siligrima on the west of M i- 
nyapura. The reason for this donation was 
that the Muni had been suecessful in removing 
some adverse influence of Saturn (Sanéirara- 
pida) from’ o prince named Vimaliditya, 
governor of the K unuigil country, who was 
o son of Yasovarmma and grandson of 
Balavarmma of the Chilukya family, his 
mother being the sister of Chiki Raja, the 
sovereign of Gah ga-man dala. 

The locality of the grant is evidently, from 
the names, im the Karnilaka country, but I 
have not been able to identify it with any of 
the places bearing the same mame in Maisur. 
Possibly, from the source whence the grant 
has been produced, Kun wigil might be the 
modern Konigul,* bot this is only tonjecture. 
Maytra-khandi, it is said," may be Mor- 
kKhand, an old hill-fort in the Nasik district, 
——— 


made in Maisur the Hatt supramacy, 
ip eee faders . “ia 
in no doubt a ire ete a ae 
* The aver waa 
3 Konikal tthe Arber 


bern iwcrption, nd An Savi 
*] dni, vol. VI. ry 
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Manyapura would naturally suggest Ma-— 
nyakheta the Ratts capital of other grants, 
identified with the modern Malkhbed in the 
Nizam's territory : but it does not appear that 
Minyakheta is ever described as Minyapura, 
while, on the other hand, Manyapura is the | 


name of a large city and residence of the 


Gaiga kings in the Sth century,’ situated. 


near Chimrdjanagar in the south of 
Maisur, the site of which is known on the epot 
asManipura. The Jainaa were in former 
tunes settled in great numbers in that neigh- 
bourhood, and are still numerous there: 
whether this is the case around Man ya- 
khetaor Malkhed, I am not aware. 

The interest of this inscription in connection 
with the Rashtrakidtas is confined to the 
genealogy of the kings, and the date; for 
nothing of historieal importance is related of 


them, except apparently an invasion of some | 


island by Dhairivarsha, which isonly refer- 
red to in general terms. The succession is 
thug given :-— 

Govinda Raja. 

Kakka Raja, his son. 

Inda Raja, son of the Inat, 
Vairamegha, son of Inda. 
Kannesvara, Akilavarsha, his unele. 
Prabhiitavarsha, son of the above. 
Dharavarsha, Vallabha, his brother. 
Prabhitavarsha, IT, son of the last, 

ruling in Saka 735, 

On comparing this list with Dr. Bihler’s 
pedigree of the Rathors,* it will be seen that 
the first three correspond, Kakka being his 
Karka, and Inda his Indra. But the fourth 
king, here called Vairamegha, is there Danti- 
durge or Dantivarmi: while the fifth, whose 
name is here said to be Kannegvara, with 
the title Aklavarsha, is there simply Krishna. 
The sixth, Prabhiitavarsha I, is with him Go- 
Vinda. The remainder correspond, but the 
date of the grant is three years beyond the 
latest. year assigned by him to the second 
Prabhitavarsha. Not only so, but it is 
apparently one year later than the date of a 
grant by his successor." This however may be 
due to the well known difference of two or 
pr erin edna 

fad ant, vol Vip Oh Ve Pe 98 
™ Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. 70. 


Con ee fe ro 











(Jantary, 1883, 





parts in reckoning the Saka years. 

In regard to the relations at this time 
and the Gaigas, it would appear that they were 
friendly also, that although Chaki Rajais 


Styled the Adhirdja or supreme king of the 


entire (aéesha) Gaiga country, yet that he 
applied to the Ratta king to make the grant. 
Either therefore the village given was in purely 
Ratta territory, or if it was in the Gaiga terri- 
tory the king of the latter was subordinate to 
the Hatta king. Of any Chiki Raja among 
the Gaiga kings no previous record has been 
found. But at the time of this grant their 
succession is not clear, while of the Ratta 
kings it is stated that Dharivarsha“ over- 
came the impetuous Gaiga who had never 
been conquered befors,""°and that P ra bh fi ta- 
varsha or Govinda “released Ganga from 
his long and painful-captivity, and sent him to 
his country, But when Gafga nevertheless 
in his great pride opposed him, he conquered 
and swiftly fettered him again."™ 

In Saka 735, the date of the present, grant, or 
five years after these statements, the Ganga 


| king was evidently free and on the throne; 


and not long after, the attention of the Rattas 
must have been occupied in establishing their 
lost ascendancy over the Chilukyas. The 
mem bers of the latter family here named perhaps 
belonged to some subordinate branch. 

But as a farther reference to the Rattas, the 
application of whose titles was unknown to me 
when translating the Merkara plates,* I would 
now offer the following revised reading of the 


(PL I, 1. 5.) Avintta-ndmadbeya-dattasya 
Desigu-gauath - Kondakund-dnvaya - Guoachan- 
uttarasya trayo-satasya sathvatsarasya Migha- 
miisam Somavirath Svati-nakshatra suddha paii- 
Talavana-nagara-Sri-Vijaya-Jindlakke Pinida 
10“sahaéra-Eqond qu-saptari-"*madhye Badane- 
Rint oar ae 
se Po Lt 





| to Jaoobi's 
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guppe-nima Avinite-mahidhiraja cha" dattena | lavarsha would indicate ao Krishna 
padiye 4r-odam-tira(pl. I[I)rol pannir-kkan- | Raja." But this is the name of the Ratia . 
dagai geydu ambalimannut Talavanapurado] | king whose son Indra was destroyed by the 
talavittiyaman Pogarigeleyo] pannir-kkagdagam | Chilukya king Jayasimhbha onthe first inva- 
Pirtkereyolam rajaminath-anumodana-pannir- | sion by the Chalukyas. On such grounds this 
kkandugam manocharam dattam. event might be placed early in the Sth 

(The village) named Badaneguppes, | century. 
situated in the Edenid Seventy of the With regard to the Pinida Ten Thousand, 
Pinid Ten Thousand, which (the king) | it may be pointed out that it corresponds with 
named Avinfta had given to Vandanandi | the Padi-nid, or Ten Nid country of the 16th 
Bhattira, disciple, de. dc, of the Desika-gana century.’” The name survives in the existing 
and Kondakunda-anvaya, the minister of | Hadinida, now corrupted into Hadinirn, a 
Akailavarsha, favourite of the earth, in | village on the Kabbani river not far from its 
the year 383, the month Migha, Monday, the junction with the Kiveri, and the scene of the 
asteriam being Sviiti, the Sth of the bright | romantic adventure to which the royal family 
fortnight, having obtained, the gift being also | of Maisur trace their origin? 

(confirmed) by Avinita Mahidhirdja, pre- Piinidu, Ponnidu or Punnita, as it is 
sented the charming (village) tothe Sri-Vijaya | variously written, seema also to be indicated by 
Jina temple of Talavananagara; having as- | the Pannuta in Lassen's map of Ancient 
signed twelve kamdugas in each of the six | Indin according to Ptolemy ;" and by the 
associated villages, the amdali, the ¢ala-vritti | Pannata of Colonel Yule’s map of Ancient 
in Talavanapura, twelve kandwyae in | India, “ubi beryllus."™ 

Pogarigele and twelve kandugas with enjoy- Since writing the above, I have through the 
ment of the royal rights in Pirikere. kindness of Mr. R: Sewell seen a grant of the 

The grant was therefore one made by the | Punnite Rajas which must belong to early in 

minister of Akilavaraha, withthe sanction | the 6th century. In it their succession is thus 
of the Ganga king Avinita. Now it scarcely | given :— 
admits of doubt that Ak@lavaraha most | 1. Kiiéyappa Rishtravarmma. 
have been » Hatta monarch: and from the | 2. Niigadatta, his son. 
silence of the minister regarding his own 
name, and the absence of all particulars as to 
himself and his sovereign, it may be con- 
jectured that this Mantri was in exile in the . Ravidatta, his son. 
Gaiga territories. And if from: the fact that | The addition to the first name may point to 
nearly all the Govindas, and only the Govindas, | a suzerainty of the Rishtrakiitas, But from 
among the Rattas were called Prabhitta- | other inscriptions we know-that in the time 
varsha,’" it may be inferred that the relations | of Skandavarmma the Punnid kingdom was 
between the peculiar titles and certain namea | annexed to the Ganga dominions by Avinita 
of the kings of that lina were constant, Aka- | who married the king's daughter. 


2 

3. Singa Varmma, son of the Inat. 
4. His son (not named). 

5. Skandavarmma, son of the last. 
6 





Transcript. 
1. Svasti vistrite-visida-yaso vit&nn-viéadikrit-{iéd-chakrava la-karavala-praval-dvatarnéa-virdjite 


Jayalakshml{-samilin- 
gita-daksha-dakshind-bhdri-bhnjarggalah galita-sira-éauryya-rasa-visara-vikhalikrit-Agri- 
ri-varggsh  vargga-traya-yarggan-aika-nipunichald-bhiray-o rvvi-visesha-nirjjit-orvvi-mandal 

otsav-otpiidanna-parat- 








™ This seema to be bha in the facsimile ; but as that redoneiled with Krishna. 
gives no intelligible caning I have read it cha. — Mysore Inscriptions, Yelandur Inscription, No. 175. 
mon ee nal it is Jindlakke, which literally |  % Wilks: also Mysore Gazetteer, vol. 1, p. 239. 
means for the Jinawar (dla); but it seems more pro- " Jndische Alierthumakunde. vol. ITI. 
bable that it is a mistake for Ji hike, ee ie emir eran eal ig Se 
And this in the Gujarat | aa well asin the Dr. Smith's Atlas of Ancient Geography. 
main line. Ind, Ant. vol. V, p. 140, vol. VII, p. 175; Mys. Ina, 
“ The Kanneivara of the present inscription may be | pp. 292, 295. 
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vara bhtiplla mapalis malt. 1ig-Anghet- dvandy-aravindo Govinda-Rajah “tanya =e 
noh sutarona-bhavodaya-dayi-din-adinetara-guna-gana-samarppita-bandhu-janah sakn- 
lu-ka]-igama-jaladhi-Kalasayonil Manu-daréita-margg-dinugami Rashtraktta-kuli- 
( is) maja-gagana-mrigalinchhanal budha-jana-mukha-kama]-amsumélt! manoha- 
2 ee ee Kakka-Riji-nimadheyal tasya putrah sva-vamé-ineka 


= - = 7 == =e = =— —_ —_— 





eee ——-_ 


fi sad te surulddas Aisling tise parama-rishi-brihmana-bhakti-tatparyya 

kuéalah samasta-guna-gap-idhi-dhvino vikhyita-sarvva-joka-nirupama-sthira-bhiva-ni(r)jita- 

ri-mandalah yasyemam sit || _jitvi-bhipiri-varggan-naya-kugajataya yena ri, 

jyam kritam yah kashte Manvadi-mirgya-stute-dhavala-vaéi-na-kvachid-yiga-pirvvab 
siiigrime yasya seshii- 

sva-bhuja-karabala-prapitaya-Jayasri yasmin jite sva-vaméobhyudaya-dhavalatim yita dain 
arkka-tejah ii- 

siv Inda-Rija-nimadheyah tasya putral sva-kula-lalimiyamiiyo mina-dhano dindni- 


2a. tha-jan-ahlidanakara-dina-nirata-mano-vrittih himakara iva sukhakara-karah kulichala-samo- 
diya iva sudhi-dhira-gona-nipunah himasnila-kita-tata-sthipite-yasa-stambam  likhiti- 
neka-vikrama-gunam agha-saigita-vinddake-surdpaga yasya sad-yaéo-visidam guyantiva 
taranga-prabhata 
rivair-vvahati-jana-mahitA || asau Vairamegha-nimadheyah tasya pitrivyah hridaya-padm-i- 
aanastha-paramesvara-siras-disirakara-nikura-nirakrita-tamo-vrittih sa-videshasya jaga-traye 
simroddhayen-eva virachitasya chaturtha-Jok-odaya-saminasya krita-yuga-satair iva nishti- 
, tasva yasya yasasal-puijam iva  virdjaminah || pradagdha-kaliguru-dhipa 
dhumath pravarddhamin-opachayir-payodih yasy-iijiram-svachcha-sugandha-toyai 
sifichanti siddh-odtta-ktitabhigah || na-chedrigam pripyamiti pralobhit bhavodbhavo' bhaviyugi- 
vatire avaimi vasya athitaye svayan tat kalpintarainaiva cha bhavyatiti || tari-ga- 
nesh  tinnata-kéita-koti-tatarppitisu jvija-dipikisn © momuhyate — ritri-vibheda-bha- 
vah niéityayal paura-janer nnigiyam || Adhira-bhit-iham idam vyntityam fvarddhate 
ch-iyam atiprasaigal yasy-ivakiéirtham itiva prithvim prithviva bhiteti cha me vi- 
tarkal —s|| vichitra-patiki-sahasra-sanchhiditam upari-paricharana-bhayit = lokni- 
ka-chodimanini mani-kultima-saikrinta-pratibimba-vydjena avayarm avatiryya 


2h. parameSvara-bhakti-yuktena namaskrayamiigam eva virdjaminam prahata-pushkara-mandra 

ninad-i- 

kartnan-odit dnuragail pravrid-drambha-kila-janit-otsav-irambhaih mayiraih priirabdba 
vritta nri- 

ttintam dhimaveli-li]-iigate vilisini-janindrn karatala-kisalaya-rasa-bha va-sadbhiva-praka- 

tana-kuda|a-éadi-vadan-ingani-narttan-ihrita-paura-yovatl-jana-chittintaram ramasta 
siddhinta-siga- 

ri-piraga-moni-éata-saikujam deva-kulam asit Kanneévaran-nima-sva-nimadhey-dikita asé- 

v Akila-varsha iti vikhyitah tasya stinnh dnata-nripa-makuta-mani-gano-kirapa-jala-ranjite 

pida-yngaja-nakha-mayikha-prabhibhisita-simhisan-opantah kiinté-jana-kataka-khachi- 
ta-padmariga-didhiti-visara-sambhat-kosumbha-rasa-ranjita-nija-dhavala- vijyamina 
chiirn-chi- 

mara-vichaya-vikhyAtam-prijya-rajyabhishek-intar-aike I nubhava-sthi- 

tih nija-turagam-aika-vijayanita-rija-lakshmt-saniitho mabtnitho sieh kalpinghripah™ sas eva 

chintamanir-iti-dhrudham yam vadanty arthinah nitya-prityd-priptirtha-sampad ah 
Prabhiita-varsha iti vi- 


% In the original kalpdaghmipa, 





RASHTRAKUTA GRANT OF PRABHUTAVARSHA II, - SAKA 735. 
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khyito bhOpa-chakra-chidamanih tasyindjah Dhira-varsha-éri-prithvi-vallabha-maharajadhi- 
raje-paramesvarah  khandit-iri-mandal-asi-bhisita-dorddandah puidartka iva bali-ripu 


kranta-sakala-bhuvana-talah snkrit-Aneka-rijyablira-bhar-odvahana-samarthah himaésailn-vi- 
éijorasthalinn = ritja-Jakshmi-vihérana-mani-kuttimena chatur-Aigan-iliigana-tuiga-kucha 


3a. seoga-sukhodrek-odita-romiificha-yojitena sva-bhuj-isidhira-dalita-samasta-gajita-muktapbala 
Wi- 
sara-virdjit-Aribala-hasti-hast-isphilana-danta-koti-chattita-chani-kritena virdjaminal tripura- 
hara-vrishabha-kakud-dkir-onnata-vikat-amhsa-tata-nikata-dodhiyamina-chira-chimara-chayah 
phena-pinda | 
pigdara-prabhiiv-odita-chchhavina vritten-api chatur-ikirena sit-iitapatren-iichchhidita 
samasta-digviva- | 
ro ripu-jana-hridaya-vidarana-dirngaina sakala-bhital-jidhipatya-lakahmi-|i im-utpAdayata pra- 
hata-pada-dhaki-cambhira-dhviinena ghaniighans-garjjan-inukirina asyichito-vinoda 
kiyim satchalatim para-nripa-cheto-vrittishu ditum ivo vvaira-vilola-prakatita-rijyn-chi- 
| hnali turaiigama-khara-khur-otthita-pithéu-putaja-masrinita-jalada-safichaya 
k aneka-matta-dvipa-keratn-tata-galita-dina-dhiri-pratina-pragamita-mali- 
parigah || ynsya éri-chapa]-odayf-khurataraig-ili-samisphilanat nirbhinna-dvipa-yanapi- 
| tra-gatayo ye safchaja-chchetasah tasminn eva sametya sira-vibhavatn sa-trajya-rijyath rane 
| bhagnd mohavasat svayath khala didimantamh bhajante ‘rayah || idath kivad-bhiitalam atra 
samyak sthitum mahat-eaikatam ity udagrath svasy-ivakaéam nakaroti yasya yaso 
disam bhitti vibhedandni || anavarata-dina-dhiri-varsh-Agamena tripta-janatayih Dha- 
ri-varsha iti jugati-vikhyitas sarvva-Jokn-vallabhataya yallabha iti || tasy-fitmaja nija-bho- 


| 4b. ja-hala-samdn{ta-paranripa-lakshmt-kare-dbrita- dhaval - Atapatra - nila - pratikdla - ripu -kula 
| charana-nibaddha 

khalakhalayamina-dhavala-srinkhala-rava-badhirikrita-paryyanta-jano NiTUpAMA-gune-gan 

hlidita-minasi-sidhu-janena eadi-sannlyamina-sasi-visada-yago-ridgir ié-iivashtabdha-ja- 

| na-manah-parikalpans-trigavikrita-svakly-iinushthino nishthita-karttavyah  Prabhilta-varshe 
| ari-pri- 

thvi-vallabha-rajiidhirija~parameévarasyn pravarddhamiina-sri-rijya-vijaya-sathvatsareshu vada- 

teu | chiiru Chajuky-invaya-gagana tala-harina-litichhaniyamina-éri-Bala-varmma-narendra- 

| sya sunu sva-vikram-iivajjita-sakala-ripu-nripa-siraé-dokhar-drehchita-charana-yaga- 

lo Yaso-varmma-nimadheyo riji-vyardjata-tasya-putras su-putrah kuls-dipika 

iti purina-vachanam avitadham ihe kurvvan atitarati dhi-rijamino manojita iva minini 

jann-mana-sthaliyah raya-chaturas chatura-janiérayaly Sri-sam fliigita-visdla-vaksha-sthalo nj. 

tarim-agobhata «san mahitmé || kamal. ochita-“sad-bhujintara éri-Vimalidityaé  j- 

ti pratita-nimi kamaniya-vapor vvilisinini bhramad-akshi-bhramar-ali-vaktra-padmah yar 

ic: 

chandatara-karavéld-dalita-ripn-nripara-karighaté-kumbha-mukta-muktiphala- vikirnita-ruchi- 

rak-abdhi-kipti-ruchira-parita-nija-kale-trikandhah gitikuntha iva méihita-thahim-imod yamine 
ruchira 

4a. kirttir aSosha-Ganga-maodal-AdbirAja-éri-Chiki-Rajasya bhigineyah bhayi- prakiéatay-asmi Ku- 

nuongil-nima-deéam nynéar-parignmukhd Manu-mirggena piliyati sati @ sriy-ipaniys 

Nandi-caigha-ponniga-vpiksha-mila-gane éri-Kity“achiryy-linvaye  bahushy ichiryyeshy 
atikri- 


* In tho original kapalochita. 








a” These names have been filled in afterwards in a rudo manaer 
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“pteshu -_yruta-samiti-Guptigupta-muni-vfinda-vandita-charana-Kavilichiryyinam fit 
tasy-intevisi samupanata-jana-pariéram-ibirah  sva-dina-santarppita-samasta-vidvajjano 
jenita-mahodayal, Vijaya-kirti-nama-muni-prabhor abhiid || Arkakirttir iti khyitim-itanva- 

n-muni-sattainal) tasya bishyatvam fyito nayito vagam enasd || tasme munivariys 

tasya Vimalidityisya saneévara-pid-ipanodiya Mayirakhandim  adhivasati 
vijaya-skandhivire Chiki-Rajena eon Vallabhendrah Idigiir-vvishaya-madhyn-vartti- - 
na Jilamangalam nimadheya-grimam Suaka-nripa-sativatesreshu éara-dikhi-munisha vyatite- 
shu Jeshtha-misa-éukla-paksha-dagamyith Pushya-nakshatre Chandra-yire Minyapura-var 

fipara- 
dig-vibhig- vduLLch thins Atherkcad Teneadcabhaventys dattavin tasya ptirvva-dakshi 
n-ipar-ottara-dig-vibhigeshn Svastimaigala-Bellinda-Guddanir-Ttaripal-iti prasiddhé grii- 
mih evam chataryndth griminiim madhye vyavasthitasya Jilamangalasy-Ayam chaturiya- 


46. dhikramah punastasya sima-vibhigah iinntal) mukidal-dakshipi-ligvibhigam avalokya 


oltaga- 
kodala-midaga-kela-bandu SE eae cee kodeyali-be- 
jane-saykane-bandu pola pune poyi-é" Bi- 


dirir-ggere mukiidal ‘tatar-padchimatah puli- rae aaa Fibres pér-bilike ela- 
gala-kar-andajo mukéidal ante sayknne pigi mniymani-gereya tiygandi mukidal 
tatah = uttaratah §=Ballagereya paduva gajagoda palambd punguseyé  jinedalo-gere-4 
pulpadiyé elagallé puligirada gere mukidal tatah piirvyatah nidu  vilinkke 
-davinn pulpadiyé kanchagira gallé pola ellé punusa-8- batta-panu- 
sayé belane bandu fsiinada mukidalol § kiidi. nindattu @ 
Richa-malla-gimundanum Simnum Gafga-gimundanum Miareyannt Belgerey-odeyo- 
rum Modabige-é|padimbarnt Kunungil-aysirbaruti sikshiyige kottattz @ namah @ 
adbhir ddattam tribhir bhuktam shadbhish cha paripélitain etini na nivarttante pirvva-raja 
kriténi cha || 
avan-ditum sumach-chinkyath duhkhat anyasya pilinath dinam va pAlanath vetti diniich 
chhreyo= 
nupijanam|| svadattat paradattam va yo hareti vasundbariin shashtim varsha sahasrini vi- 
shthiyaé jayate krimih || devasvatn visham ghoram kilakitasam aprabham visham eki= 
5.kinam shanti devasvam putra-pautrakam || 
Translation, moon in the clear sky of the Rashtrakita 
May it be well! Of widespread fame, holding | kula, a sun to the lotus the face of the 
the Lakshmi of victory in the strong embrace | learned, adorned with a cluster of pleasing 
of his powerful long right arm, adorned with a | qualities, was named Kakka Raj ja. 
sword whose flashes like a full-blown flower lit His son, the cause of the continued Erosperity 
up all the points of the compass, by his power | of the grovp pf the numerous kings of 
and valour having destroyed the groups of | his line, rejoicing in reverence to rishis and 
great enemiea, the one clever one in three gene- | | Brahmans, proclaimed aloud by the collection 
rations, his two lotus feet weighed down with | of all qualities, famed in all the world for the 
the crowns of the lines of kings of countries | matchless firmness with which he subdned his 
subdued by him in acquiring the dominion of | enemies, thus did he act :—having subdued the 
the world, was Govinda Raja. host of hostile kings by policy and skill, he 
His son, in his youth delighting his relatives | formed the kingdom; in trouble, offering 
by the union of the qualities of kindness, | unceasing sacrificed according to the directions 
generosity and bravery, an Agastya indrinking | of Manu he thus acquired pure fame; in war, 
up ‘the ocean of all learning and science, forcing the Lakshml of victory to desert others, 
walking in the path pointed out by Mana, a ! he won her with the sword in his own hand; on 


| Sidra OMA ej od | pe eta teh eS eu dhs 
beat crards in this line, from pola, have been rudely engraved over the original description, which haa boen 
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his birth obtaining prosperity and glory for his 
own line, a bright sun in giving, he was named 
Inda Rija. 

His son, an ornament to his race, his honour, 
his wealth, ever desiring to bestow gifts rejoic- 
ing the hearts of the poor and helpless, like the 
moon in giving pleasure, like the chaina of 
mountains able in bestowing streams of nectar; 
having set-up the pillar of his fame on the slope 
of the Himilays mountains written over with 
his many victorious qualities; in having puri- 
fied himself from allsin, a Gaiga whose sound- 
ing waves are the voices of the multitudes of 
people singing bis widespread glory; was 
named Vairamegha. 

His uncle, the Paraméévara, seated on the 


lotus of whose heart had dispelled all darkness | 


by the light of the moon on his head, the great- 
nese of whose glory was such that it was like 
fourth world to the three worlds united, or ike 
a hundred Kritayngas, the clouds formed by the 


fragrant smoke arising from whose burning of © 


aloes™ moistened with showers of sweet per- 
fume his own abode and the places inhabited by 
ascetics. ‘ Let none else obtain this,” thug me- 
thinks did Brahma from desire ordain in past 
ages, and that it should not happen in future ages 


except during his lifetime. Like clusters of | 
stars the bright lamps he placed on all the high — 
places deceived the people of the city, making — 


them doubt whether it was night or whether 
the day had dawned. “I am the support of all,” 
thus in the past, and yet it grows; perhaps to 
provide room for him was the earth in long 
eontinnance made wide of old. The sun, 
through fear of moving through the upper 
regions covered up with s thousand flags, under 
pretence of secing his reflection in the jewelled 


floor, having descended and shining low as if © 


in obeisance through reverence for Paramés- 
vara; the peacocks, hearing with delight the 
sounds of the tramping and trumpeting ele- 
commenced, beginning to rejoice and dance ; the 
young women of the city, with their attention 
fixed on the movements of the dancing girls on 
the south-east displaying with the sprouta of 


their hands the sentiments of love and passion; | 
the line of a hundred Munis who had traversed “| 
all the ooesn of the SiddAdnta :—his was like a 





house of the gods. Thus celebrated was, that 
Akfilavarsha, whose own name waa Kan- 


| nésvara, 


His son, whose throne was illuminated on all 
sides by the rays from the toe nails of his two 
lotus feet which were irradiated with the 
brilhance from the jewels in the crowns of 
prostrate kings, maintaining a state suitable 
to the great wealth obtained at his coronation, 


| being fanned by chémaras whose whiteness was 
tinged like safflower by the lustre from the 
rubies set in the anklets of the beautiful women 


who held them, a great king who was the 
hushand of the Lakshmi of victory won by the 


| triamphs of his own single horse, he who is the 


Kalpa tree, he whom petitioners truly call the 
Chintdmani, daily acquiring by love whatever 
he desired, thus famous was Prabhi tavar- 
sha, the head jewel of the kings of the earth. 
His brother, Dharivarsha, favourite of 
ruler, bearing in his arms a flashing sword 
which had destroyed all the hostile kings, like 
a tiger in having slain his mighty enemies 
and taken possession of all lands, by his merit 
bearing the burden »f the government of many 
countries ; glorious—with a chest as broad as 
Himaéaila, a jewelled floor on which royal for- 
tane might rest—with the hair on his body 
standing up with ecstasy from contact with 
the high bosoma of the cunning fair ones 
who embraced him—and with the sounds of the 
groups of the elephants in the enemies’ forces 
striking their tusks with the swinging of their 
trunks, adorned with clustera of pearls scattered 
by the blows of the sword in his hand ; groups 


| of beautiful chémaras fanning his shoulders, 


which were as high and round as the hump of 
Siva’a ball; all points of the compass covered 
by his white umbrella, brilliant as the white 
foam of the ocean, round yet appearing square 

(otherwise, skilfully shaped); rejoicing o his 
heart—-with the terror with which he filled the 
minds of hostile kings from the sport which he 
gave to fortune in the government of all 
beaten pada and dhakka (drums) resembling 
the thunder of the clouds; distinguished by 
the royal sign that his mere moving wna to give a 


eee aS ee eee 





* Kaltgaru is said to be » kind of alos wasd apails avon aael Ws intbaes: 
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foreign kings ; the dust raised by the hard hoofs 
of whose horses formed groups of clouds which 


were lad by the streams of nectar from the 


foreheads of his numerous rutting elephants. 
When moved by fortune, by the charge of the 
lines of his prancing horsemen the hostile kings 
were scattered and went in boats to the island, 


with minds full of alarm, on his approaching 
there also, forsaking their glory and kingdom, 
with the distraction of defeat in battle, they 
fled alone to the farthest regions. As if saying | 
‘This world ia too small: to stay here is too 


confined: sufficient room cannot be obtained 
here,’ his fame burst into all the points of the 


compass. From satisfying people with the 


increasing showers of his daily gifts was he 
called Dharadvarsha, and from having the 
lordship of the world, V allabha. 

His son, whose attendants were deafened 
with the noise of the clanging of the white 
chains bound to the feet of the linea of hostile 
kings holding in their hands the rods of the 
white umbrellas taken by his own power from 
the Lakshmi of foreign kings, of clustered 
fame resembling the pure moon from associa- 
tion with the good whose hearts were rejoiced 
with hearing of his unequalled good qualities, 


by satisfying the desires of the hearts of the 


people trebling his own virtues, doer of tho 
right, was Prabhitavareha, favourite of 
earth and fortune, king of kings, supreme ruler, 
During the years of whose victorious reign :— 

The son of SriBalavarmma Narendra 
the moon in the sky of the beantiful Chilukya 


race, his two feet worshipped hy the crowns 


on the heads of all the kings subdued by his 
own power, was nimed Y agovarmma. 

His son, reverenced by kings, as if to make 
good here the old saying “a good son is 
light to his family" shining with wisdom in 
every aspect, hke Manmatha enshrined in 
the hearts of women, s<illed in war, protector of 
the skilful, of a broad chest embraced by for- 
tune, that great one shining with such glory ; 
of good wide-spreading arms worthy of Lak- 
shunt, having the celebrated name Sri Vima- 
laditya, of a lovely form, of o lotus face 
in which the bees, his eyes, quiver about with 


joy, a luminary whose own rays sp n dl a light 
like that.of the ocean caused ‘by the brilliance 


™ TiyganJa, mother's husband, ine tarm of low abnee. 
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of the pearls scattered from the foreheads of 
the elephants of hostile kings cut down by 
his terrible sword, possessing a brilliant fame 
| like that of Siva causing joy by its greatness, 
the sister's son of Sri Chaki Raja the 
sovereign ruler of the entire Gaigamn- 
ndala, while, as if saying ‘I am a light to the 
world,’ governing the country called K onun- 
gil without incurring disgrace and in the 
way of Manu :— 

‘When many Achiris in the line of Sri Kft. 
yach iri of the auspicious Nandi-saigha and 
Punniga-vriksha-mila-gana had passed away, 
| there was EKtvilachari, whose feet were 
reverenced by the company of Guptigupta Munis 
united in penance, His honse-disciple, whose 
food was the offerings of the people who did 
him reverence, famous for his. own gifts with 
which he gratified the learned, was the great 
Mom named Vijayakirtti. The wide-re- 
nowned high Muni, Arkakirtti, took apon 
him his discipleship but not hia desires. 

To that chief muni, on removing the pain- 
ful influence of Saturn from that V imal a- 
ditya, the Vallabhendra, on the appli- 
cation of ChAki R Aja, residing in Mayira- 
khandi in his victorious camp, gave the village 
named Jilamsigalam, situated within 
the Idigdr district, the years dara, dihkhi, munt 
(735) of the Saka king having passed, on the 


| 10th of the bright fortnight of the month 


Jeahtha, in the constellation Pushya, Monday, 
presented for the temple of Jinéndra at 5 ila- 
grama, the ornament of the western side of 
the great Manyapora., 

On it@ east, south, west and north are 
well-known villages Svastimaigala, Bellinda, 
Goddandr and Taripi]. These four define 
Jalamaigalam which is situated in the middle 
of the four villages. Again its boundaries :— 





the 


| From the north-east angle, looking south, 


coming down east of the msing and falling 
ground within the hollow of the ¢rppe trees, the 
“wit plants; coming straight to the Kodeyili 


| cultivation, the field and the tamarind tree; 


thence going down, the angle of the Bidardr 
tank. Then west:—on the sonth of the tiger 
path [pér olbeye] the big waste, the boundary 
stone, the big shelter at that angle ; then going 
straight to the fdygandi™ of the Niymai tank. 


It may possibly bere mean the temple oF ines Ba 
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Then north:—the elephant cashew-nut tree | 


on the west of Ballagere, some plants, the 
elephant tank, the grazing land, the boundary 


stone, the angle of the Puligira tank, Then | 
east:—to the tall betel plants, the grass plain, | 


the brazier’s stone, the boundary of a field, 
a tamarind tree, a circular tamarind tree, eul- 
tivated ground : thus coming, it joins the angle 
on the north-east. 

Given with the witness of Richa-malla 
gimupda, Sim, Gatga-gimonds, Miareya, 
Belgere Odeyar, the Modabige Seventy, the 
whole of Kunuigil. Obeisance. 
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That which has been given with pouring of 
water, that which has been enjoyed for three 
generations, or maintained for six generations, 
such may not be resumed, nor the gifts of 
former kings. To make a gift oneself is casy, 
to maintain another's difficult; but of making a 
gift or maintaining another's, the maintaining 
is the most meritorious. Whoso resumes a gift 
made by himself or by another, shall be born a 
worm in ordure for sixty thousand years, The 
property of the gods is a terrible poison, a secret 
poison: poison killa one man, the property of 
the gods (if usurped) kills sons and grandsons, 





PUJYAPADA AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE JAINENDRA-VYAKARANA. 
BY E. B. PATHAK, BA, BELGAUM HIGH SCHOOL. 


In the tenth volume of this journal, pp. 75- | 


79, Dr. Kielhorn has contributed «a paper on 
the Sanskrit Grammar called Joinéndram. 
After reviewing at some length the text of the 
work as preserved in the commentaries of 
Abhayanandi,’ Srutakirti, and Sémadéva, the 
learned Doctor proceeds to deal with the 


interesting question, who was the author of the | 


work? He finds that Simadéva attributes it 
to Pijyapiéda; and his own opinion is that 
Pijyapida is an honorific epithet, and that 
we are to understand by the term, “ Mahavira, 
the last of the Jinas, to whom the title Jinéndra 
is applied not infrequently.” It may not be 
foreign to the subject to mention here that 
Samantabhadra applies this title indifferently 
to almoat all the Tirtlawkaras. 

In order to prove that Pfiijyapida is no 
other than Vardhamina hineelf, Dr. 
Kielhorn next quotes at length a tradition, 
which represents Mahavira as having revealed 
the science of grammar. I may remark here 
that this and similar other traditions, so often 
met with in Jaina literature, which represent 
everything under the sun as RaTea ears, 
ean hardly have any pretensions to historical 
centory, tells us, in his life of Mahivira, that the 
dialects, Magadhi and Ardha-Magadhi, flowed 
from the lips of the last Jinn! And Eknsathdhi- 
bhattiraka says in his work on architecture, that 





the Silpaédstra was, for the first time, revealed | 


by Mahavira to the last of the Ganadharas. 
Dr. Kielhorn, however, seems to admit tacitly 





i, a writer of the 13th | 





the worthlessness of such traditions, when he 
abandons the Tirthawkara, and feels it necessary 
to “look for an ordinary homan author of the 
work." He then fixes opon Dévanandi, 
another name given by Sémadéva and Sruta- 
kirti, as the anthor of the Jainéndram. 

I now propose to settle the question by the 
hight of the Jaina literature of the Karnataka. 
To arrive at o satisfactory conclusion on this 
point, we have to answer three questions :-—(1) 
whether there was any author named Pijya- 
pida, who flourished in Southern India; (2) 
whether he wrote the Jainéndram; and (3) 
whether he was known by any other name. 

In answer to the firat question I would first 
point out that it is a custom among the Karnd- 
taka Jainn poets to praise their illustrious 
predecessors in the pradastis of their works. 
The importance of these praéastis, from 
an historical point of view, can hardly be exag- 
gerated. In some cases they are as important 
as inscriptions, Now the poems that have 
A.D., a8 a rule open with verses praising 


| Pijyapida. Arhaddisa says :— 


ae A TS q es |t— Munisuvratakdeya, 1,10. 
Indrabhiti, in his Semayabhishana, deplores 

the decline of the Jaina faith : 

erat 7a Prwaiay rearet yaar 

TAT: CTS TTC WY: ATTA T AT: HY It 
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Paces ie aris Se ore 
mirerst arvtieres * arrears array: 11 9 ti 
After denouncing the Y ipaniya and other 
sects, which had once been converted to Bud- 
dhism and then force A eet tis 
2 aA TaaT: 


Indrabhiti ‘teoommnendé, aa the genuine ex- 
ponent of Jaina principles, the writings of 
Sra: sitter ferret vera: 11 
qaftenrs: sfrara Sreraray Paafier : 491 
mera: Tere Prete sera: II 
Nigachandra, a Canarese poet, says :— 
Kavi-Paraméshthigala puna- 
stavanamgal=Pijyapida-yatipatiya guna- 
stavanampgal=-orme nilage- 
ge vamda minavans vig-malam nithdapudé | 
“Can any defect remam in the epecch of the 
man whose tongue once utters the praisea of 
the virtues of Eavi-Paraméshthi, and 
Pijyapada, the chief of ascetics F” 
The Sabdamanidarpana, besides many frag- 
ments of Kalidisa,* Subandhu, and Bhartri- 
hari in Canarese dress, introduces the following 


passage :— 
Srimat-Samantabhadra- 


svimiga|a jogat-prasiddha Kavi-Paraméshthi- | 


svimigala Pojyapida- 

svimigala padampal=ige didvata-padamam || 
“May the feet of the venerable Pijyap4da, 
of Kavi-Paraméshthi, possessing a world- 
wide fame, and of the venerable Samanta- 
bhadra, confer (on me) immortal life,” 

This author, the holy Pijyapida, is 
described by a later Canarese poet as “a philo- 
sopher'’s stone, which converted the Buddhist 
Nagarjuna®* to Jainism." I apologize to the 
reader for inflicting so many quotations upon him. 
But I have been forced to do so, with a view to 
counteract the effects of Dr. Kielhorn's review, 
which explains away the very existence of an 
author who occupies so distinguished a place in 
the ranks of Jaina literature, and who has played 


pe partintheannalsof Southern India. | 


ord, Fiponfya, has puzaled 
The citation given shove « confirms “iia Foot expan 





iniceah wasereuk sy tarre: 
getece: ert g vet art | geet: | 





T now proceed to answer the next quastion: did 


| Pijyapida write the Jaixdéndram? There 


is a Sanskrit work called Dharmaparikshd, 
Composed by Amitagati, It must have been 


had ceased to shine, and Brihmanism had re- 
vived under Samkaradcharya, It was ex- 
tremely popular with the Jainas, by reason of 


| its attacks on Brihmanism : and it was rendered 


into Canarese verse by Vrittaviliisa in the 13th 


| century. In the pradasti of this Canarese 


Dharmaparikshe, we are told— 
Bharadim Jainéndramath bhisuram=enal= 


| oredath Paininiyakke tikum 


baredath Tatvirthamam tippanadin=aripidamm 
yamtra-matntr-iidi-distr-6. 

tkaramath bhi-rakshan-drthath yirachisi jasa- 
mum taldidam vigva-vidy-i- 

bharanam bhavy-dliy-iiridhita-pada-kamalath 


| Pajyapidath vratindrasm || 


“Pajyapida, the chief of ascetics, whose 
lotus-like feet were worshipped by a multitude 
of good people," and and who was the pride of all 
learning, composed* quickly the Jainéndram 
which was, as it were, shining.—wrote a com- 
inentary on the grammar of Pinini,—and ex- 
plained the Tatvértha’ by comments: [he] 
achieved a reputation, [by] writing (a work on] 


_ the great science of spells and enchanted instru. 


ments for the protection of the world,” 

From this it is clear that Pfijyapida* was 
the author of the Jainéndram, And from an 
inscription’ at Lakshmééwar, we learn that 
Sri-Pijy apida was native of Raktia- 
pura, or Alaktakapura, and flourished 

in Saka 651, in re Poleaieeh  agn GE Paitin 
Gee 

The last question, hens Pijyapida 
was known by any other name, still remaing to 
be answered. Bémadérs stiributes the author. 
ship of the Jainéadram, in o e place to Plijya- 
pada, and in anotherto Dévanandi, Now 
these two contradictory statements made by 
$$ ee 


TTAHS: Hef 


Prrrene Tel aEey 
Peatg perp st geri afr: 1 

Killidiea (quoted from the Kéeyaprakiia), 

pug posscadhantggadeing 

"In ORL Samantabhadra, the word 
= qeateers a 
. ‘said or uttered." 

* The work of Umiaylti, or SvAti, born at G 
gare near the jn in Saurdshtre. 

" He aleo the . iotaba, 

* Mr. Flect ; Ind. Ant. vol. VII, p- 112. 
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one and the same writer.may be accounted for 
by supposing either that they must be doe to 
carelesiness on the part of Simadéva, or that 
the author of the Jainéadram may have borne 
two names, Pijyapida and Davanandi. The 


latter supposition tarns out to be the correct 


explanation, as we learn from a paffdvali :— 
aa aad tae Aerata: 
Spree ser yorras: Il ¢ Il 
Nandisaiighaguredvali, 
To support my conclusions still further, I 
give below the names of ‘some authors, who 
mention Pijyapada, with dates.” 
(Pijyapida, ica 651) 
Abhayanandi ,, 700 


Trivikrama Saka 800 (A Prikrit grammar) 
Chimundaraja ,, 900 (Chémundaréjapurdaa) 
Srutakirti » 104 

Méghachandra ,, 1070 

The Arya Srutakirti mentioned in the 
Pafichavastukea, and praised in a paftdvali as 
Sita: yaateatedt Faracrarenc: was" the 
author of the Réghavapandaviya. 

Having thus shown, by satisfactory proofs, 
that Pijyapida was the author of the Jainén- 
dram, and that he was also called Dévanandi, I 
would add, in conclusion, that many of the works 
of this illustrious author have survived the wear 


| and tear of twelve centuries, and are still to be 


found in the great bastia of Southern India. 





THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA’S ¥ NIRVANA, AS DETERMINED IN SAKA 1175. 
BY K. B. PATHAK, BELGAUM HIGH SCHOOL. 


In the second volume of this journal, p. 140, 
in quoting several different authorities as to the 
date of the Nirrdnaof Mahavira, Vira, or 
Vardhamana, the last of the Jaina Tirthawtkaras, 
the editor remarks that the Jainas of Maiatir 
place it 607 yeara before the era of Vikrama. 
He suggests, however, that this isa mistake 
for the Saka era. And I propose to show 
now that, with the difference of 605 for 607 
years, this suggestion contains the correct 
troth, and that the resulting date of B,C. 527 
is the one given in the Jaina books of these 
parts for the event in question. 

The mistake arose in the misinterpretation, 
by the native commentator, of a well-known 
passage in the Trilékasdra, which says :— 


“Six- edie and five years, joined to five 
months, having passed away since the nirrdaa 
of Vira, the Saka king (was born.)" 

This is the literal rendering of the text as 
written by Némichandra. Bot the commen- 
tator, Midhavachandra, takes the expression 
Sagardjo in the sense of Vikramiika-Sakaraja. 
In the text itself there is nothing to warrant 
this view. And the misinterpretation, which 
has puzzled many oriental scholars,’ is not 
countenanced by the numerous Canarese com- 
mentaries on the Trilikaséra, which are 
found in the Jaina bastis. I shall transcribe 


o foe Mighaianal’s 


Srivikichdes, Méghachandra’ 
tho Samd4dAiitako, and ; 
ra Tardal, Sieh wi will be 


«oa inscription 





below a passage from a work on Srdvakdchdra, 
or the conduct of the laity, which calculates 
Vira’s nirvdna according to the Saka era, and 
enables ns to arrive at 527 B.C. as the date of 
that event. This exactly coincides with the 
view of the Svétimbaras of the north, who 
place the event 470 years before Vikrama. 
Like the Jaingmdram, the Trilékasdra is 


regarded as an authority by the Digambaras 
of Dethi and Jaipur, although Némichandra 


flourished in Southern India 200 years later 
than the illustrious Pijyapaida 

In the passage in question we are told that 
1780 years from Vira had elapsed when this 
work on Srdvakdchéra was established for 
worship, on the fifth day called the Srutapai- 
chamf, in the bright half of Jyéshtha, in the 
Paridhavi saxtwateara, And we read further on 
that the Saka king was born 605 years after 
Vira. Now, deducting 605 from 1780, we get 
1175. And the author says expressly that the 
year in which his work was worshipped was 
the Paridhivi sativatsara, By the Tables in 
Brown's Carnatic Ch » the Paridhiyi 
sanwateara fell in Saka 1174. ‘And Mr. Fleet, 
in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 69, 
has quoted an inscription in which the Paridhivi 
smhvateara is allotted to Saka 1175,—for 1174, 
according to Brown. Hence it is evident that 
1780 years since Vira's nirvdaa had passed away 
in Saka 1175, the Paridhivi sasbeateara. Cons 


SP Se 
“ Ps 


eg. Burnell, S0.—Ind. Palaography, p. 72. 
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sequently, the “ornament. of the Néthakula” | 
_dinam=-f Srivakichéra-érutam pratishthitam= 


attained méksha 605 years before the Saka era. 
The Svétimbaras place this event 470 years 
before the era of Vikrama. And the difference 
between the two eras is 135 years. And 

470 +- 135 = 603 (before the Saka era) 

605-— 78=— 527 B.C. 

470+ 57 = 627 B: C. 
Ihave omitted the fractions, as they do not 
affect my general conclusions, I have thus 


proved that the Digambaras of the Karnitaka | 


are perfectly at one with the Svétimbaras on 
this important point. 

I must say just a word in regard to the 
Srdvskdchdra. It is called Mighanandi-Sré- 
takdchdra, because Mighanandi wrote the first 
chapter. The remaining chapters, however, 
were composed by different authors whose names 
are mentioned. At the beginning of the fifth 
chapter, Mighanandi himself is thus praised :— 
But the question of the authorship of the 
Sriwakdchéra has no bearing whatever on the 
date of Mahiivira himself. 

_  Pranseription, 

Mattam=j Vardhamana-tirthakara-kiladolu 
Gautama-Sudharma-Jaibtinithar= emb =<ivare 
anubaddha-kévaligala kAlam | aruvatt-eradu 
varshain || 62 || Nathdi-Nathdimitra-A parijita- 
Govardhana - Bhadrabihugal=etib = ayvarn | 
sruta-kévaligala kalam ntira varsharm || 100 || 
Mattam Viédkhanum | Prishthilanum | Keha- 
triyanom | Jayanuth | Naganum | Siddhartha- 
num | Dhritishénanum | Vijayanum | Buddhila- 
num | Gathgadévanom | Suadharmanum-ethba 


dasa-pirva-dhara'r-nikidadara kilarm | ndirern- | 


bhatta-mira varsham=akkui | Mattarn Naksha- 
tranum | Jayapdlannim | Pithduvurmh | Dromast- 
nanum | Kusnmbiéchiryanum-erd=skidnd-Ath- 
ga-dhara-pathchakara — kéila-praménam=ithniir- 
ippattu. varisath | 220 | Mattamei-tfrthakara. 
samtinade|s Subhadranum | Yasibhadranutn | 
Yasobahuvum | Loéhabha-nimanom=<erbeichir- 
aimgaj-dhara |-chatushtaynda kalath | niiru-hadi- 
nemtn varisam | 118 | Imtef Ganutam-idigala 
kitlam=ellarh kidi | arn*ntir-embhatta-mtirn vari- 
sam=ak kum | Mattam=Achir-amgadharitn balik- 
ka sisirada tombhatt-dlaneya Paridhivi sam- 

* An additional ra is inserted hore by mistalke. 

: This iw the only instance in which the old Canaress 
reocurs in this passage, 
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batsarada Jyéshthn éuddha Sruta-patichamiya 


iyta || Antu sisirad=élo-nir-ethbhattu varisam- 
akkum || 1780: |] Mumd=irhnu Vira=svimiya 


kilam hattombhattu  sisiradimndr-ippattu 
varisath || 19220 || pravarttisagn ||. . 2... - 
seen eee ees ee ss |] Mattam Vira-Jina 


muktan=idifi balikkam=arundr-aydn Vvarisam= 
aydu timgal-atidu || 605 || tith 5 Sakurijam 
puttidam. 


Méghanandi-Srévakdchdra, Chap. IT. 
Translation. 


And in the period of this Tirthankara Vardha- 
mina, there flourished the Kéralis named 
Gautama, Sudharma, and Jambiinitha ; their 
time was sixty-two yeara,—62. (Then) there 


mitra, Aparijita, Gévardhana, and Bhadrabahn - 
their time was a hundred years;—100. And 
(then) there were eleven masters of the ten 


pirvas, named Visikha, Prishthila, Kshatriya, 


Jaya, Naga, Siddhartha, Dhritishéna, Vijaya, 
Buddhila, Gangadéva, and Sudbarma; their 
time was a hundred and eighty-three years. 
And (then) there were five masters of the eleven 
aijas, named Nakshatra, Jayapila, Pindn, 
Drumasénna, and Kusumbéehirya; their time 
was two hundred and twenty years,—220, And 
during the period assigned to this Mrthakara, 
there flourished also Subhadra, Yasdbhadra. 
Yasdbahu, and Léhabha, the four masters of 
the dchdréaga; their time was a hundred and 
eighteen years,—118. Thus the whole period, 
including the time of Gautama and others, was 
six hundred and eighty-three years. Andon the 
Srutapafichamdé, in the bright half of Jyéshtha, 
in the Paridhivi sauwatsara, being the thousand 
ani ninety-seventh year from the time of the 
masters of the dchdrdiga, this work on the 


_ conduct of the laity waa worshipped. Thus [from 


Vira] there were a thousand seven hundred 
and eighty years,—1780. The time which the 
ern of Virasvami (iil!) yet (continue) is nineteen 
thousand two hundred and twenty years,“—] 9990 


And the Saka king was born when six idftha 
and five years and five months,—605 (years) 
five months—had passed away since V ira. 
Jin & attained miksha. 

* The whole period of Vira’s era, thorefore is 19820 4 


ow 4O4.—Trilvkaedra, : =~ 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF THE BUDDHIST LAYMAN. 


A Seewow or Buppna.' 
BY THE LATE PROF. B. C. CHILDERS. 


The Sermon I have selected’ bears in the 
Pali canon the name Sigalovdda or “ the admo- 
nition of Sigala,” but it is popularly known to 


South Buddhists by the descriptive title of | 


Gikivinaya, or “the Layman's Rule of Life,” 


because it deals with the moral condact of the | 


Buddhist layman, as the Vineya, or ecclesinsti- 
cal code, deals with the conduct of the Buddhist 


monk. It was translated thirty years ago by | 


the famous Wesleyan missionary Gogerly, bat 
his version is only known to the fortunate few 
who have access to that rare work, the Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 


for 1847. My own translation is a new one, | 
made from a collated copy of the Pali text and’ 


commentary. JT have been able to correct a 
great number of errors in Gogerly's translation ; 
but I have pleasore in saying that on the whole 
I have found it a material help, and I have not 
hesitated here and there to adopt a rendering 
of his which struck me as an unusually happy 


one, I have endeavoured to be strictly literal, , 


though in a few places I have somewhat varied 
the wording in order to preserve the spirit of 
the original. I have also omitted a few unim- 
portant repetitions of formal phrases belonging 
only to the framework of the sermon, and not 
affecting its substance. 

The Sermon, 

Thus I have heard. Ona certain day Bad- 
dha dwelt at Rajagaha in a grove called Velu- 
vana. And the same day the young house- 
holder Sigala rose early in the morning,. and 
went forth from Rajagaha, and standing with wet 
hair and streaming garments, and clasped hands 
uplifted, worshipped the varions quarters, the 


east, the west, the south, the north, the nadir, | 


and the zenith. And Boddha rose early in the 
morning and put on his miment, and taking 
his bowl and robe went to Riljagaha to seek 


alms. And the Blessed One belield the young | 


householder, ag with streaming hair and gar- 


ments and clasped hands uplifted he worshipped | 
men to sin ? Through partiality men commit 


the various quarters, and bebolding he thus 
addressed him :— 


; + From the Contempors =a Fob. 1876. We hnve 
omitted most of the author's own rerarks aa uct required 
in these pages.—Ep. 

if Pali Tripitata, or the Tiree Baskets; which 








Wherefore, young man, dost thou rise be- 
times, and leaving Rajagaha, with wet hair and 
streaming garments dost worship the various 
quarters, the east quarter, the south, the west, 
and the north, the nadir and the zenith ? 

Master, my father, when he lay on his death- 
bed said to me, My son, do thon worship the 
quarters. Honouring, therefore my father's 
words, reverencing, revering, and holding 
them sacred, I rise early in the morning, and 
going forth from Rajagaha, with wet hair and 


streaming garments, and clasped hands uplift- 


ed, I worship the various quarters—the east, 
the south,-the west,.and the north, the nadir 
and the zenith.. 

Not thus, young man, should the six quarters 
be worshipped according to the teaching of 
holy sages. 

How then, master, should the six quarters be 
worshipped ? May it please thee, Master, so 
to teach me thy truth that I may know how 
the six quarters should be worshipped accord- 
ing to the teaching of the holy sages. 

Hear then, young man, give heed to my 
words, and [ will speak. : 

And the young householder Sigila answered, 
Even so, Lord; and thus-the Buddha spoke :— 

Young man, inasmuch.as the holy disciple 
has forsaken the four pollating actions, inas- 
much as he is uninfluenced by four evil states 
to commit sin, inasmuch as he eschews the 


sx means of dissipating wealth, therefore freed 


from fourteen evils, and guarding the six 
quarters, he walks victorious over both worlds; 
for him this world is blest and the next also, 
and on the dissolution of the body after death 
he is reborn i heavenly mansions. , 
What are the four polluting actions forsaken. 


by him’? The destroction of life is a polluting 


act, theft is s polluting act, impurity is a pol- 
lating act, lying is a polluting act—these four 
polluting actions are forsaken by him. 

And what are the four evil states that tempt 


sin, through anger men commit sin, throngh 


are Vinay, Sétra and Abhidharma—Monastic diacipli 
chiefly of moral discourses, - 
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ignorance men commit sin, through fear men 
commit sin. But inasmuch as the holy dis- 


ciple lives uninfluenced by partiality or wrath | 


or folly or fear, therefore these four evil states 
tempt him not to sm. Whoso from partiality, 


wrath, folly, or fear 1s tempted to pervert | 


justice, his glory shall fade like the waning 
moon. But whoso, untempted by these, re- 
frains from perverting justice, his glory shall 
be made fall, like the glory of the increasing 
moon. 

And what are the six means of dissipating 
wealth f 
theatre-going, and evil compamons, and dicing, 
and wandering about the streets at might, and 
idleness—these mx bring 4 man to poverty. 

There are six evils, young man, in being ad- 


dicted to strong drink,—poverty, strife, disease, | 


loss of character, shameless exposure of the 
person, and impaired faculties. 

Six evila attend on him who wanders about 
the streets at night. His life is in danger, his 
wife and children are uncared for, hia property 


frequenting places of evil resort, false rumours 
circulate concerning him, and sorrow and 
remorse follow in hig train. 

Six evils wait upon him who thirsts after 


worldly amosements. He is ever crying, | 


Where is there dancing ? where is there sing- 
ing ? where is there music ? where recitation ? 
where conjuring ? where public shows ? 

Six evils wait upon the gambler, If he win, 
he begets hatred; if he lose, his heart is sor- 
rowful. His substance is wasted, his word 


has no weight in s court of jnstice, his friends | 


and his kinsmen despise him, and he is looked 
upon as ineligible for marriage —for men say, 
A gambler is unfit to eapport a wife. 


Six evils attend on him who asseciates with | 


bad companions, Every gambler, every liber- 
tine, every cheat, every rogue, every outlaw is 
his friend and companion. Six evils attend 
upon the sloggard. He saya it is too cold, and 
does not work ; he says itis too hot, and does 


not work ; he says itistoo early, and does not | 


work ; he says it is too late, and does not work « 
he says, [ am hungry, and does not work; he 
eays, | am full, and does not work; and while 


he thus lives, ever neglecting his duties, he both — 


fails to acquire new property, and that which 
he possesses dwindles away. Some friends are 


Strong drink, young man, and | 
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only boon companions, some are hollow friends ; 
the true friend is the friend in need. 

Sleeping after the sun has risen, adultery, 
revenge, malevolence, evil communications, and 
avarice—these six things bring a bo ruin. 

He who bas sinful frends and sinful com- 
panions, who is devoted to sinful practices, the 
same is ruined in this world and the next, 

Gambling, debauchery, dancing and singing, 


| sleeping by day and wandering about at night, 


bad companions, and avarice—these six things 


| bring a man to ruin. 


Woe to the dicers, to them that drink strong 
drink, that goin unto their neighbour's wife : 
whoeo follows wickedness and honours not the 
wise, he shall fade like the waning moon. He 
that drinks strong drink is needy and destitute, 
ever thirsting with unqnenchable thirst, he 
plunges into debt as one plunges into water, 
and will quickly bring his family to nothing; 
he who sleeps by day and rises at night, whois 
ever full of wine and whoredoms, is unfit to 


| maintain a family. 
is unguarded, he falla under the suspicion of | 


Poverty overtakes him who says, "Tia too 
cold, "tis too hot, "tis too late, and neglects his 
work ; but he who, performing his duties, recks 
not astraw for heat or cold, his happiness shall 
not decay. 

There are four, young man, who, seeming to 
be friends, are enemies in diaguise—the rapa- 
cious friend, the man of much profession, the 
flatterer, and the dissolute companion. 

In four ways the rapacions man may be 
known to be a falee friend :—He enriches him- 
self at your expense ; he expects mach in return 
for little; he does what is night only under the 
impulse of fear; and be serves you from self- 


interested motives. 


[a four ways the man of zuich profession may 
be known to bea false friend:—He boasts of 
what he meant to do for you; he boasts of 


| what he means to do for you; he is profuse in 


unprofitable compliments, but in the hour of 
need he protests his inability to serve you. 

In four ways the flatterer may be known to 
be a false friend :—He assents when you do 


{ wrong; he assenta when you do right; , he 


praises you to your face; and speaks ill of you 
behind your back. 
In four ways the dissolute companion may 


| be known. to be a false friend :—He is your 


friend if you follow after strong drink, if you 
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wander ‘about the streets at night ; he i ia your | 


companion in theatre-going, he is your com- 
panion in dicing, The rapacions friend, the 
insincere friend, the friend who speaks only to 


please, and he who ia 4 companion in vicions | 


pleasures—recognizing these four to be false 
friends, the wise man flees far from them as he 
would ‘from a road beset with danger. 

These four, young man, are troe friends—the 
watchfal friend, the friend who is the same in 
prosperity and adversity, the friend who gives 
good advice, and the sympathizing friend. 

In four ways the watchful may be known to 
be a true friend :—He protects you when you 
are off your guard ; he watches over your pro- 
perty when you are careless; he offers you an 
agylom in time of danger; and when work has 
to be done, he gives you the means of doubling 
your wealth. 

In four ways the friend who is the same in 
prosperity and adversity may be known to be 
a true friend :—He confides to you his own 
secrets; he faithfully keeps yours; he forsakes 
you not in trouble; and he will lay down his 
life for your sake. 

In four ways the good counsellor may be 
known to bea trne friend:—He restrains you 
from vice ; he exhorts you to virtue ; be imparts 
instruction, and points the way to heaven. 

In four ways the sympathizing friend may be 
known to be a true friend :—He grieves over 
your misfortunes; he rejoices in your happi- 
ness; he restrains those who speak ill of you. 

The watchful friend, the stendfast friend, the 


good counsellor, and the sympathizing friend— | | 
ways the wife shows her affection for her hus- 
band. She orders her household aright, she is 


recognizing those four to be true friends, the 
wise man cleaves to them as the mother cleaves 
to her infant son. 

The wise man endowed with righteousness, 
shines like a flaming fire. Hewho gathvrs wealth 
as the bee gathers honey, his wealth shall ac- 
cumulate as the ant’s nest is boilt up; and with 
wealth thus acquired he will bring no dishonour 
upon his family, Let him apportion his property 
into four, and so let him cement friendships. 
With one portion let him maintain himself ; with 
two let him carry on his business; the fourth 
let him treasure up, it will serve bim in time of 
trouble. But in what way does the disciple of 
holy sages guard the six quarters? Know, 


| young man, that these are the six quarters. 
Parents are the east quarter, teachers are the 





south quarter, wife and childrea are the west 
quarter, friends and companions are the north 
quarter, spiritual pastors are the zenith, and 


servants and dependents are the nadir. 


In five ways, young man, a son should 
minister to his parents, who are the east quarter. 
He should say I will support them who have 
sopported me, I will perform their duties, I will 
guard their possessions, I will make myself 
worthy to be their heir, and when they are 
gone I will pay honour to their memory. And 
in five ways the parents show their affection 
for their aon. They keep him from vice, they 
train him im virtue, they provide him with a 
good education, they unite him to ao suitable 
wife, and in due time make over to him the 
family heritage, And thus is the east quarter 
guarded and free from danger. 

In five ways the pupil should honour his 
teachers, who are the south quarter: By rising 
in their presence, by ministering to them, by 
obeying them, by supplying their wants, and 
by attentively receiving their instruction. And 
in five ways the teachers show their affection 


for their pupil. They tram him op in all that 
is good, they teach him to hold fast knowledge, 


they instract him in science and lore, they speak 
well of him to his friends and companions, 


‘and protect him from danger in every quarter. 


In five waysshould the wife, who is the west 
quarter, be cherished by her husband. By 
treating her with respect, by treating her with 
kindness, by being faithful to her, by 
her to be honoured by others, and by finaiahe 
ing her with suitable apparel, And in five 


hospitable to kinsmen and friends, she is a 
chaste wife, a thrifty housekeeper, and skiful 
and diligent in all her duties, 

In five ways should the honourable man 
minister to his friends and companions, who 
are the north quarter. By liberality, courtesy 
and benevolence, by doing to them as he would 
perity. And in five ways do they in turn show 
their attachment for their friend. They watch 
over him when he is off his guard, they watch 
over his property when he is careless, they offer 
him a refuge in danger, they forsake him not 

In five ways the master should provide for 
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the welfare of his servanis and dependents 
who are the nadir. By apportioning work to 
them according to their powers, by supplying 
them with food and wages, by tending them in 
sickness, by sharing with them unusual delicacies, 
and by granting them occasional relaxation. 
And in five ways do they in return testify their 
affection for their master. They rise before 


him and retire after him, they are content with | 


what is given them, they do their work tho- 
roughly, and they speak well of their masters. 

In five ways should the honourable man minis- 
ter to his spiritual masters, who are the zenith, 
By friendly acta, by friendly words, by friendly 
thoughts, by giving them aready welcome and 
by supplying their temporal wants, And in six 
ways do they show their affection in retarn. 
They restrain him from vice, they exhort him 
to virtue, they are kindly affectioned toward 
him, they instruct him in religions truth, clear 
up his doubts and point the way to heaven. 

Parents are the east quarter, teachers are the 
south, wife and children are the west, friends 
and companions the north, servants and depen- 
dents are thé nadir, the zenith are spiritual 
pastors : let aman worship these quarters, and 
be will bring no dishonour upon his family. 

The wise man who lives a virtuous life, gentle 








and prodent, lowly and teachable—such a one 
shall be exalted. If he be resolute and diligent, 
unshaken in misfortune, persevering and wise, 
such a one shall beexalted. Benevolent, friend- 
ly, grateful, liberal, a guide, instructor and 
trainer of men—such a one shall attain honour. 
Liberality, courtesy, benevolence, unselfish- 
ness, onder all circumstances and toward all 
méen—these qualities are to the world what the 


linchpin is to the rolling chariot, And when 


these qualities are wanting, neither father nor 
mother will receive honour and support from a 
son. And because wise men foster these quali- 
ties, thereforedo they prosper and receive praise. 

When Baddha bad thus spoken the young 
householder Sigila addressed him as follows :-— 
Tt is wonderful, Master! It is wonderful, 
Master! “Tis as if one should set up again 


that which is overthrown, or should reveal that 


which is hidden, or should direct the wanderer 
into the right path, or hold out a lamp in the 
darkness—so that they that have eyes to 
shall see. Yea, even thus has the Blessed 
Lord made known the Troth to me in many a 
figure. And I, even I,do put my trust in Thee, 
and inthy Law and in thy Church—receive 
me, Lord, as thy disciple and troe believer 
from this time forth as long as life endures. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES. 

1. Corrvrrions or Encuise.—KXallaf = 
Club. Kallab and gallab for the English club 
are not uncommon in India, und in the North 
the word ghar, house, ia ordinarily added. The 
accent in kallab ond gailab is usually on the 
firat syllable. In Lihor Kallaf ghar is sommon 
for “the Club.” Here b becomes f. See Ind, Ant, 
ante vol. XI, p. 297 for a similar change. 

SafinasSub-pena is very common in the 
Panjib Courts and in misals and ‘arsfe one 


often meets with at as “We Hore the band p | 


are changed into ff. 

Ajitert= Registry, ia 4 curious corruption, and 
eneconstantlyin the mouths of Panjabi chuprdete, 
eg. ek ajitart hai,“ it is a registered letter.” 

Gudrt-kaldl, or either separately, used for an 
English baby's napkins, and frequently ngs 
ayahes and English ladiesin Northern India. 
two words mean precisely the same thing. Gade 
Hindi, meaning a ragged quilt, a ragged garment, 


phe, hans ees isk am nearly sure, a corrup- | 





| tion of “clout,” which is defined by Ogilvie aa 
“arag,o piece of cloth formean purposes.” Kalde 
is used only as above, and never to designate any 
kind of native garment. 

Santar—centre—a main street in a Canton. 
ment Bézir. Sanfar is alao used for the 
Chauk or Central point in a Bizhr, whence the 
principal atreeta diverge, and this seems to 
have been its origi genase, whence its ap- 
plication extended to the main streets them- 
selves, Natives generally divide the streets in a 
Cantonment Bézir into santars, kiehds and 
galis, or main streets, lanes and alleys. Santar is 
not known in towns, outside Cantonments, and 
corresponds to the Michd or street, bot as » 
matter of fact the broad streets of a Cantonment 


| Bigir do not exist in 9 native town, and hence 


prcehy, He irenines Of Go, word. sentar $0 
them, It is very common and ite 
naa hemand dispute; «.g. woh dusre santar 
men rahld hai, he lives in another street.’ 
R. 0. Tewrnez. 


¥ Is it not rather-a corruption of cloth fEn. 


PEsevuaer, aus 


TWO ESHATRAPA INSCRIPT 





ONS. ad 


REVISED TRANSLATIONS OF TWO KSHATRAPA INSCRIPTIONS. 
Ey Da, A. F. EDU DOLF HOERN LE. 


WY enquiries connected with the Bakhshil; 
MS.* which is written in the so-called 

Gathi dialect, lately led me to re-examine the 
Kshatrapa Inscriptions. On doing so, I diseo- 


vered that some of the points in them which | 


hitherto have remained obscure are st once 
cleared up, when those documents are taken as 
written inthe “Gathi.” At the same time Ialso 
found that in some places they are still misread 
and mis-translated. Accordingly I venture to 


submit herewith revised readings and transla. | 


tions of two of the Kshatrapa Inscriptions,” 
The first Inscription treated in this paper is the 
Nasik Inscription, West's No. 17." It was first 
read and translated (in 1853) by Dr. Stevenson 
in the Jowrnal of the Bombay Br. ER. Asiat. 
Society, vol. V, pp. 4948, afterwards by Prof. 
Bhandarkar in the Transactions of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, of 1874 (pp. 326 
ff.), and 


Western India, vol. IV, pp. 99, 100. 
Revisen Reapino.* 

Siddham | rijiah kshaharitasya kshatra- 
pasya Nahapinasya jimitra Dinikaputrena 
Ushavaddtena trigogatasahasradena nadyi[m] 
Viirnisiyim suvarnadinatirthakarena devatd- 
bhyah brihmanebhyas cha shodagagrimadona 
anuvarsha/ti] brihmanagatasihasri[mh] bhojd- 
payitrd 

Prabh ise 


pupyatirthe Obridhmanebhyah 


ashtabhiryapradena Bharukachhe Daéapure | 


Govardhane Sorpairage cha chatuédldvasa- 
dha-pratiéraya-pradena frima-taddga-udapdna- 
karena [bi-Parddi-Damana-Tipi-Karabeni-Dd- 


hanukd ndvd-punyatara-karena etisim cha — 


nadinith whhato tira sabhi- 

prapi-karena Pimditakivade Govardhane Sn- 
varnamukhe Sorpirage cha Rimatirthe charaka- 
parshabhyah grime Ndnavigole  dvdtrisat- 


rae Proceedings of the As. Soc, of Bengal for Angust 


was written Prof f ihler bad Tate cope hn 


learned that Prof 





, a8 already mentioned, by Prof. Biihler — 
in the Report of the Archewological Survey of | 





nd/figera-mila-sahasra-pradena Govardhane 
Triraimishn parvateshn dharmiitmani idam 


| lena[sh] karitath imd cha podhiyo bhat!t]éraké- 


nadiyd cha gato'emi varshi-rafu Miélayehi 
ro{djdham Ut[t]amabhadram mochayitum 

te cha Mdlayd pranddenera apayata Ut([t]a- 
mabhadrakinas cha kshatriydna sarve 
parigrahd krité tato'smi gato Pokshardni tatra 
cha maya abhiseko krita tim cha gosahasréni 
dat[t]ini grfmo cha ||* 

New Trassnatiow. 

May it be well! By the son-in-law of King 
Eshaharita Satrap Nahapina, the son of Dintka, 
Ushavadita, who gave (as alms) three hondred 
thousand oows, gave gold to build o sacred 
bathing place on the river Biriisi, gave sixteen 
tS DimeSiore Brahmans, fed a huon- 

thousand Brahmans every year, presented 
a means of marrying) cight wives to Brah- 
mans at the sacred bathing place of Prabhiisa, 
presented quadrangular rest-houses at Bharo- 
kachha, Daéapura, Govardhana, and Sorpiraga, 
made gardens, tanks and wells, placed sacred 
ferry-boats on the rivera Ibi, Piridi, Damana, 
Tipi, Karabepd, Dihanuka, provided on the 
bank, on both sides of those same rivers, places 
for the distribution of water to those who 
assembled (for the purpose of crossing), (and) 
presented in the village of Ninarhgola thirty-two 
cocoanut trees, worth athousand (kérshdpanas), 
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and were all made subjects of the, Uttamabha- | 


dra Kshatriyas. Thence I went to the Posh- 
karas, and there by me ablutions were made, 
and three thonsand eows were given as well 
as a village. 

As regards the language of this Inscription, 
it is neually said that the first portion is San- 
skrit, while the latter part 1s a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Prikrit. This description is not 
quite correct; the first portion is not exactly 
Sanskrit ; forms like bhojdpayitra or whhato are 
certainly not Sanskrit, but Prakrit (or Pali). 
Again, the latter portion, if Prakrit, is, at all 
events, a very peculiar sort of Prikrit, seeing 
that it admits the vowel ri, the conjunct conso- 
nant kesh and other peculiarities unknown to the 
ordinary Pali-Prikrit, but distinctive of San- 
skrit. The fact is, the Inscription is composed 
in one kind of language throughont, and that 
language is the so-called Githa dinlect, one of 
the distinctive features of which is a curions 
mixture of Sanskritic and Prikritic elements. 
The only peculiarity of this Inscription is, that 
in the earlier part the Sanskritic element pre- 
dominates, but in the latter part the Prikritic. 
This will be seen at once by a glance at my 
revised text, where I have distinguished the Pra- 
kritic elements by printing them in ‘ifalice. I 
employ the term “Giithai dialect,” aga mere 


matter of convenience, being the name hitherto — 


generally used. The term is, however, a mis- 
nomer, since it has become known that the 
dislect, or rather language, is employed not only 
in verse, but also in prose writings of the 
Buddhists." I cannot here further enter into 
the question of the Githi dialect; but the 
subject will be found fully discussed in the 
Introduction tomy edition of the Bakhshili 
Manuscript which will shortly be published by 
order of the Panjab Government. I shall, how- 
ever, in the course of the following remarks, 
point out most of the Gathi characteristics that 
occur in this inscription. 

In the first line Ushavaddta, I suppose, is a 
Prikritic form of the Sanskrit Rishabhadatta." 
In devatdbhyah, we have an instance of the 
characteristic Githa disregard of the ordinary 
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| parshadbhya. 


-a sort of interpunctuation, no stress 





een 1883. 


Sanskrit rules of sandhi, cieliig to which it 
should be devafdhiyo.* Another, instance oc- 
curs, lower down, in parshabhyah for Sansk. 
Of course, where the omission of 
sandhi coincides with a pause, and serves as 
can be 
laid on it as a mark of Githa usage; for o 





writing. But it is different with cases like 


devatabhyak, parshabhyah, which occur in the 
midst of the flow of a sentence. The case is 
still more striking, if the omission of sandhi 
occurs in the middle of a compound, as in the 
third line, in dvdtrizatndligera®, which, by the 

Githi standard is quite correct, but which 
according to Sanskrit rule should be dvdfri- 


| gannaligera®. 


The meaning of the first line is clear, with 
the exception of the compound suvarnaddnatir- 
thakarena. Professor Bhandarkar translates it, 
“he presented gold and constracted ete of 
steps,” treating it as a dvandva-compound ;* lit. 
“by the maker of presents of gold and of 
steps.” This would be curious juxtaposition 
of work done, and “ddnakarena would be, I 
imagine, a rather unidiomatic expression. Dr. 


| Stevenson's translation, “ he established for the 
presenting of gold a holy place on the river 


Birnisa,” is possible; but Prof. Bihler's 
version, which T have adopted, is undoubtedly 
the most probable ; lit., the phrase means “who 
madea Tirtha by the gift of gold.” Bhoja- 
payitrd is a Prikritised form of the Causal 
verb, very commonin the Githi; the Sanskrit 
would be blojayitrd. 

In the second line, there are again three 
instances of sandhi,orrather disregard of sandhi, 
characteristic of the Githi. We have brdhmane- 
bhyah ashfa® for Sanskrit brdhmanebhyo'shta® ; 
again the hiatus in the compound “tadiga- 
udapdna® for Sanskrit “taddgodapdna®; Instly 
ubhato livaiks for Sanulcrit abhowalas Kreuk: Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar, under the impression that 
the record is.in Sanskrit, naturally was stag- 
gered by the anomalous form ubhato, and hence 
he proposes to substitute ubhaya, forming a 
compound with tira.” The original, however, 


> | Seca nee ome ec 


aia ore 9 ast + 9: net a geer- 
At least, so T onderstand the bracketed yain his 
text; suggesting ubhayotlrarh. = 
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which has very clearly fo, affords no ground 
for such « correction; and as the record is not 
in Sanskrit but in Gath, there is no need for it. 
This line, indeed, is particularly full of marks 
of the Githi. Thus Arad presents an instance 
of the Githi characteristic of confnsing the 
cases, the accusative being used for the locative 
tire. Another instance occurs, lower down, 
where we have the accusative varshd-ratua “in 
the rainy season”, for the locative varshdrato 
(Skr. varshariau), In the Mahdvastu and 
Lalita Vistara there are numerous examples 
of this confusion, those of substituting the 
accusative for the locative being particularly 
frequent." Again the two words chatuddld 
and dvasadha, the Sanskrit forms of which 
would be chafwhsild (as given in Prof. 


Bhandarkar’s Note 4) and dvasatha, are 
spelt in Prikritising fushion"*, In the ancient 


Prakrit, as mentioned in one of Chanda’s apecial 
rules, the aspirates were occasionally softened.” 
Both Dr. Stevenson and .Prof, Bhandarkar 
read dvasatha, but in defiance of the original 
which unmistakably has dvasadha, 

The meaning of the first portion of this line is 
elear; but I am inclined to agree with Prof. Bih- 
ler, that “ only one kind of building is intended 
by the whole compound chatuddldvasadha- 
pratigraya.” The second portion has puzzled 
Prof. Bhandarkar, whose interpretation seems to 
have been adopted by Prof. Buhler. They 
divide the passage, from I} to karena into three 
separate words, Jbd-Parddd-Damana-Tupi- 
Karahend-Ddhanukd and sded and punyafara- 
karena, taking ndvd as the instrumental singular 
of the Sanskrit word nau, and “Ddéhanukd os an 
errorfor °DdAanukdadh. Their difficulty, how- 
ever, only arose from the persnasion that the 
record was in Sanskrit. If we remember that it 
is in Gatha, all difficulty disappears. Ndvd** is 
simply the Prakrit-Pali equivalent, of the Sans- 
krit word nau, the whole, ndod-punyataraka- 
rena, forming one compound; and “Ddhanukd 
is the accusative plural osed for the locative 
°Nghanukdsu, after the Gathé fashion, of which 
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other instances have been already noticed. The 
meaning of the word punya is somewhat obscure. 

Dr. Stevenson translates the phrase pumyafara- 
karena, “ he placed, charitable ferry-boats,” and 
Prof. Bhandarkar similarly, “he charitably 
enabled mento cross.” Prof. Biihler translates 
it somewhat differently, “ he established, for the 
sake of religious merit, ferries,” [take punya to 
be used hero in the same sense “sacred,” aa be- 
fore in pwnyatirthe, lit. “maker of a sacred ferry 
of boats.” The ferry-boata are called sacred, 
because they were set apart for a special 
sacred purpose, viz., to carry pilgrims across, 
The act of providing them was, of course, an act 
of religions merit, but no more so than the other 
acts specified inthis record. The words cfdsduh 


| cha nadindsh ubhato tira Prof. Bhandarkar 


has omitted to translate; perhaps by a mere 
oversight, for there is no difficulty, whatscever 


inthem. He translates sabhd-prapd-karena by 


“he constructed Dharmasilas and endowed 
places for the distribution of water ;" constro- 


ing it as a dvandva-compound. So also Prof. 
| Bihler, who translates : 


“he has erected rest- 
houses (for travellers) and places for the (gratui- 
tous) distribution of water.” But thecompound 
may beexplained much moresimply asa common 
tatporusha, meaning “ watering-places for the 
assemblies," i... for*those assembled to cross 
over the rivers by the ferry-boats which Usha- 
vadita had provided. Of these “ watering- 
places” he had naturally provided one on each 
side of the river, for the use of all those who 
wished to cross from either bank, 

The third line opens with a very long and 

complicated sentence, in which we have clearly 
three distinct sets of names, with distinct 
grammatical references. idmatirthe stands in 
immediate relation to charaka, “ wandering to 
Nénasigola stands in immediate 
relation to Néligera, “ cocoanut trees in Nanam- 

gola”; and Piidifakavada, -ovardhana, Suvar- 
nomukha, Sorpdraga stand in relation to parsha- 
bhyaA, “ the congregations in those four places.” 
The ey of the whole is, that Unhavadite 





Ant. vol. X, it Thus ws have Madhurd for M 
nddho f LX ptt, Te Methine 


cocoanut trees are said to have represented a 


capital of one thousand Kiirshipanas.’* I sup- | 
pose their annual produce was devoted to the 


objects of those Parshads. There may have 
been some special (religions or other) use to 
which it was applied. The word né/fgera’® has 
greatly puzzled Dr. Stevenson and Prof. Bhan- 
darkar who read it ndndigera and nddhigera 


respectively ; but the other form nédigera, in | 


which the same word occurs in No. 16 of the 
Nisik Inscriptions, at once suggests its identity, 
It is simply a Prikritising form of the Sanskrit 
nédikela or ndditela or ndlikera, and the Pali 
nddikela or nédikera or ndlikera. The soften- 
ing of unaspirate consonants, especially of &, is 
not uncommon in the ancient Prakrit ; Chanda 
has a special rule regarding it, and gives the 
examples titthagaro = Sanskrit firthakerah, egam 
= Sanskrit ekam.’’ The Gathd form of the name 
Sorpdraga, for Sanskrit Stirpdraka, shows the 
same softening of &. Prof. Bhandarkar thinks 
that we must read charana for charaka: but the 
original has very clearly charaka, and there ig 
no need to assume an error, seeing that charaka 
gives avery good sense; it qualifies parshabhyah 
with reference to Rdmatirthe, “the Parshads 
going to Ramatirtha.” In Sanskrit we should 


expect the accusative Rdmatirthak: but the | 


sabstitution of the locative fe the accusative 


is very common in Gath." Prof. Bahler's 


view, I think, does not materially differ from 
mine, except that he constructs Rématirthe with 


a Sorpiraga.” The 
to the meaning of the 
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gave thirty-two cocoanut trees, situated in 
the village of Ninatmgola, to the congregations — 
resident in Pimditakivada, etc., who were in 
the habit of going to the Rimatirtha. These 
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term charaka. It may mean, as Prof. Bihler 
notes, either “congregations of (wandering 
Brahmanical) students,” or ‘assemblies of 
Brimanas studying the charaka M&Ad."” The 
former meaning appears to me the more pro- 
bable. There were Brahmanical schools at 
the four places mentioned, the students of 
to visit the, at that time apparently famous, 
Thirtha. Réimatirtha cannot have been very 
far from any of those four places.” There 
are some more Githi forms in this clanse, 
Both Dr. Stevenson and Prof. Bhandarkar 
read parshadbhych (given also in Prof. Bih- 
ler's notes, as an emendation); but the ori- 
ginal has parshabhyah (without d), and this 
requires no alteration, as it is m true Gatha 
form. Strictly it should be parshabhyah (Pali 
parisdbha), but the Gathi is not particular 
about the length of vowels in inflection.” On 
the characteristic disregard of sandhi in 
porshabhyah and dvdiriiatnd I have already 
remarked. But dvdstriiat itself is a Prakri- 
tising Githa form for Sanskrit dvdtriéat ; 





the corresponding Pali form is dvattiiea or 


battuisa, Priikrit batifsa, and compare the 
Gujarati batrifa and Sindhi batrih. There is 
another Giitha form in the disruption and jn- 
version of the compound in grime Nanasigole, 
which in Sanskrit would be Ni énmhgolagrdéme. 
Instances of this practice are not tncommon, 
in both the Lalita Vistara and the Mahdvasty.™ 

The second clanse of the third line is plain, 
Bat I do not think my predecessors are correct 
in constructing dharmdtmand as agreeing with 
Ushavaddtena, “by the benevolent (orcharitable) 
Ushavadita.” There are two objections to this 
had meant to express what they assume, it ig 


not likely that he would have separated the 
| two words so widely; but secondly, what ig 


mach more conelnsive—the same expression 
No. 19 (West's No. 4)" (the Inst word of 


win fen Ind Ant. vol. XI, p. 237; Govardhans was near 
" Thus sanabhir, for asmAbhi in the Lalita Visara, 
p. 415.1. 11. Seo also E. Miller's Dialect der Géthar, 
PP. ah, tl ; 

™“ E. g., in tho Mohdvastu, on line 3, we read 
loks pretazmish for pretalobe: ssa tae he Hanne ee rka 
an pp. 393,39, Prof. Babler’ Tom 


the compound piss Shia, it gee oof the GéthA. 
Pog. Arch, Surv, West. India, vol. IV, p. 114 The 


| now reading is Iddgnidatasa dhanimiimand.—Ed. J. A. 
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the first line), where it is impossible to | 


construct it with the person named (Indragnt- 
datta); for the latter is inthe genitive case, while 
dharmdtmand isin the instramental."* I think, 
therefore, that dharmdimand must be taken 
as an independent phrase, in which apparently 
the motive of theact of excuvation is intended to 
be expressed : “ (moved) by religions principle.” 
Tam inclined to think that it is probably a 
Buddhist technical term of this, or a similar, 
signification. The word podhiyo (Mari thi podhf 
or podt) is the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit 
protha “‘an excavation ;" the feminine prothi or 
prothifd would mean “a eistorn”™: hence the 
Prikrit podAf(plaral podhiyo) and podhiyé ; both 
forms occur in Inscription, West's No. 1 (do 
podhiyo and eka podhiyd). The change of the 
dental surd ‘Ato cerebral sonant dh is not without 
analogues in Prakrit; e.g. padhama “ first” (H. 
. I, 55), for Pali pathama, Sanskrit prathama. 
In the third clause of the third line Professor 
Bhandarkar reads bhastirakd dnpatiyd where 
the final 4 of bhaffdrakd is unintelligible. 
The original, however, has very clearly 
bhatérakandtiyad as a compound, and its 
division is indicated by a subscribed a minder 
°,az°. The compound, therefore, must be 
divided bhattdraka dndtiyd or ammaliyd (“ by 
the command of the noble lord”), which is 
perfectly correct. Andtiyd or aimitiyd is the 
Sanskrit éjiaptyd, the Pali diattiyd (or amhat- 
tiyd). 
ea following is Prof. Bihler's note on this 
word: “ The a of andtiyd stands below the line 
and is « correction which only causes confusion. 
It ought to be either bhatdrakdadtiyd or bha- 
fdraka andtiyé, 1.¢., bhatdrakdjraptyd.” The 
inscription, however, has quite correctly bhafa- 
rakdadtiyd, and the subscribed a is nob meant 
as a correction, but as a help to the right divi- 
sionof the compound. Such subscribed letters 
are not uncommonly met with in MSS. where 
they serve to elucidate the sandhi. We have an- 
othor instance in this very Inscription instddham 
where m is subseribed. In the Skandagupta 
Inseription on the Junigadh rock many examples 
occur; ¢. g., in line 2, in sasvat Sripari” the # is 
subscribed, to avoid the complicated eandhi 
daivachchrtpari®. A similar instance occurs in 
m Pallease Bhandarkar himaclf saw this in translat 
ing that imerintion Bat he peta ovee tho dificalty by 


trarily changi the reading to the genitive 
ar itmano, 00 as 40 agree with Indrdgnid t ; though 








the Ru 


| in the 7th line, deft chatvdri® with subscribed ¢. 


In our present Inscription the second ¢ of 
dvdtridat ndligera should be subscribed, and 
the compound must be read dpdtrifatndligera 
(not drdirfiatandligera, as Prof. Buihler appa- 
rently reads). For the latter form, dvdtrijata, 
there is no sapport in either Sanskrit or 
Prikrit ; and it may easily be understood that 
in such rock Inseription the “subscription” was 
not always done accurately. Instances of 
inacenrate subscription oceur in the Skanda- 
gupta Inscription, in lines 9,.17, 21". The 
word varshd-ratui is again a Prikritising Gatha 
form; ratuh being, as already suggested by 
Prof. Bhandarkar, the equivalent of Sanskrit 
ritwa, In the ordinary Pali-Prakrit the vowel 
ri of this word changes to w, (Pali utu, Prakrit 
wdd or wil or rit H. C. L, 141.) The Gatha 
nse of the accusative for the locative has 

The last clanse of the third line has been 
altogether misanderstood by Dr. Stevenson and 
Prof. Bhandarkar. They were misled by a 
gap which occurs between Madlaye and hi 
rudhavw, into thinking that a portion of the 
Inscription was lost. Accordingly they read 
Malays and Hirudhaw as two words, of which 


they make the former to be the name of a place, 


constructing it (apparently as a locative sin- 
gular) with gafo'smi, while they make the 
latter the name of a person called Hirudha, of 


the Uttamabhadra race of Kshatriyas. But 


the fact is that nothing is lost. and that the 
words must be divided Malayshi rudian “ be- 
set by the Malayas."” Reading Malayeh: not 
only produces the correct form of a word, but 


it also completes the sense of the sentence ; for 


in the next line we are told that the Malayns 
fied at the approach of Ushavadita who was 
sent to the rescue of the Uttamabhadra. In 
this view, I find, I am supported by Prof. 
Bihler. 

I have followed my predecessors in taking 
Uttamabhadra as the name of a Kshatriya race 
which, as Prof, Bithler notes, in the singular 
number refers to the chief of the race, and in 
the plural to the members of the race generally. 
This undoubtedly is a common usage with regard 


the facsimile is quite cloarly dhaximitmand, 
logical Survey of India, VoL. I, Pl. XV. 








g2 
to such names ; but I do not know that the exist. 
ence of a Kshatriya race called Uttamabhadra, 
has been otherwise verified. This being so, 
might not Uttamabhadra be the name of a place, 
and Uttamabhadraka Kehatriya mean “the 
Kshatriyas of, or resident in, Uttamabhadra ?” 


The ablution mentioned in the fourth line | 


was performed in Pokshardni.”* This word looks 
uncommonly like pokhardnd, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is really nothing else but a 
Gathi form of it. The reference is evidently 
to some well-known place of sacred tanks to 
which Ushavadita went after his victory to 
pay his “ thank-offerings.” There are several 
places of this sort, known under the name 
Pokhar, the best known being that near Ajmir, 
which is suggested by Prof. Bihler. The 
name is spelt with the dental » which 


though it would be anomalous if the record | 


Revisep Reaprya. 

Varshe 127 bhidrapadatahulasa 5 rijio maha- 
kshatrapa[sa)] bhadramukhasya svimi-Chish- 
tana-putra-papautrasya = rajeo — ksha! tra }pasya 
svami-Joyadima-putra-pautrasya rijio mahi- 
kshatrapasya s| viii |-Rudradima-pautrasya 
rdjia =o makeksha[tra)pasya §$ bhadramukhasya 
sviimi-Rodrasiha-[putrajsya rijio mahiikshatra- 
pasra svimi-Hudrasenasya idam dafra-mina[m] 
tu Tutngotras[y ja Prati[ra|thaka-putrasya Kha- 
ra-pautrasya bhitrifbhijh wtthavitdst([1). 

New TRANsiation. 

On the Sth (day) of the dark half of (fhe 
month) Bhidrapada in the L27th- year of the 
king, the great satrap, Lord Rudrasena, [the 
son] of the king, the great satrap, the gracious™ 
Lord Rudrastha, the grandson of the king, the 
great satrap, Lord Rudradiima, the great-grand- 
von of the king, the great satrap Lord Jaya- 
dima, the great-great-grandson of the king, the 
gracious Lord Chishtana—this memorial of the 
munificence of Tungotra, the son of Pratirathaka, 
the grandson of Khara has been erected by hig 


brothers. 


The old translation is wery unsatisfuctory ; 
it is greatly confused throughout, and in some 
respects altogether wrong. To mention, first, 
gome of the minor points of confusion, which 


ntl: Bt readsa ba kn 
© strokes’ which are shows i mala ope 
re xs a Map | abhiseko and krite, But these strokes could 
bo the wer of the rimrga, but of the numeral two, 
made two ablations." Their genuineness, 


ene isveey doubt Fl a4 the new impression has po | 


lines after ubAweko, nor any room for them, 
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were in Sanskrit, is not so in the Githi; the 


| same peculiarity occurs in pranddena,"bhadra- 


kdnda, Kehatriydnah, for Sanskrit pranadena, 
“bhadradinda, Kehatriydnda. The facaimile has 
tini, not fini as in Prof, Bhandarkar’s Text. 
The spelling wamabhadra with one ¢ does not 
make the word Prakrit. Even im acknow- 
ledged Sanskrit, Inscriptions a homogenous 
double-consonant is not always written in full ; 
thos in Skandagupta's nscription at Girnir, 
the last word in the seventh line is spelled 
pravritah for pravritiah; in the 14th line 
we have “dihichawdra® for “stachchaadra,” et 
passim."* 

I now proceed to the Jasdhan Inscription, of 
which a facsimile, Nigari Transcriptand English 
translation has been given by the late Mr. 
Bhiu Daji in the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, vol. VIL, pp. 234, 235.77 

Mr: Buaac Das'’s Transortt. 

Varshe 127 bhidrapadabahula ea 5 raéjio mahi- 
kshatrapasya bhadramuokhasya svimi-Chash- 
tana potrapapautrasyn rijfio Ksha...... sym 
svimi-Jayadima-putrapautrasya rijio mahé- 








kshatrapasya bha .. .-Rudradima-pautrasya 
rijio mihikshatrapasya bhadramukha- 
svimi-Rudrasitihasya § rajio | mahikshatra- 


pasya svimi-Rudrasenasya ida éatram Mana- 
sasagotra-Supranithaka-putrasya Eha- 
rupautrasya bhratribhih wutthavitésva (PF) 

Mr. Baav Dan's Version. 

In the year 127 Bhidrapada (month) dark 
half-7th (day) of the moon, this Satra (tank) 
of Raji Maha Keshatrapa Bhadramukha Swimi 
Rudra Sena, the great grandson of the son of 
Raja Maha Swimi Chishtana the 
grandson of the Raja Ksha(trapa) Swimi Jaya 
daman, the grandson of Raji Mahi Kshatrapa. 

Sata yece ante Rudra Dima, (son of) Riji Maha 
aia Bhadramukha Swimi Rudra. Of 
the son of Supra Nithaka of =e the 
grandson of Khara, with brothers . 
(some letters not well made ont). 
perhaps are due to mere carelessness, The 
epithet Bhadramakha isgiven toRudrasena, 
whereas, according to the text, it belongs to hia 


csc he me BB 


| father Rudrasiha ; the latter's name MOrcoever is 


* Seefacaimile in Jour, Bom, Br. E. As. Soe, vol, VII; 






and in. " Are [Su 
vol, pe —Aiel reey of Weeiee fede 
hae 0 Burgos Archaolopicst Survey of Weetern 


™ lit., “the good-faced,” benign, 
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simply given as Rudrainstead of Rudra- 
siha, asthe text hasit. Rudrasena isalso 
said to be the “grandson” of Jayadima, 

In the translation the date is given as the 
seventh day; the reason of which I am some- 


what puzzled to understand, seeing that in his | 


Nigarl transcript Mr. Bhiu Daji gives the date 
correctly asthe 5th, as the facsimile clearly has it, 
The only explanation that occurs to me, is, that 
he may possibly have divided bahala and sa into 
two words, and taken the letter (sa) as.an abbre- 
viation of saptame “seventh.” There would 
then be, however, a discrepancy between the 
date in words and in figures, and baiula would 
be uninflected. However, as he gave no explana- 
tion of this point in hia translation, his reason for 
translating 7th may have been a different one. 


Mr. Bhiiu Daji constructs the genitive of the | 


royal names as dependent on éafra “the tank of 


Riija, etc.” which causes the genitives following | 


éatra to remain unconnected and unintelli- 
gible. But it is plain from the whole context 
that the first genitives are connected with 
varshe, “in the year of the king, etc.”, while 
the genitives belonging to 4atra are contained 
in the names following it. The date 127, of 
course, is not the year of the reign of Rudra- 
sena, but of the era of his reign. 


To datra Mr, Bhiu Daji gives the meaning | 


“tank,” There are two objections to this trans- 
lation. First, the predicate, ufthavita, belong- 
ing to it, and which means “erected,” shows that 
the object referred to cannot have been a “ tank,” 
but most probably the “‘stone-pillar” itself on 
which the inseription is Borne. Secondly, to 


judge from the Petersburg Dictionary it is very _ 


doubtful whether the word dafra has the 
meaning of “ tank’’ at all. 

The last line, as Mr. Bhin Daji translates it, 
mentions the brothers of an individual who is the 
grandson and son of two men who are named, 
bat the individual himself is not named. This 
would be a very extraordinary proceeding, and 


certainly one which has not been found in any — 


other inscription. It is evident that the name 
of the individaal must be contained in the letters 





 ® At all events, whatever they may be, 





"of Tuhgotra.” 


Bhin Daji reads those letters mdnasagotra, and 
makes this (apparently) the name of the family 
(or perhaps, the place), to which the unknown 
individual's father belonged. Im his reading, 
however, he has omitted one sa (or rather sau, 
as the facsimile has an anusyira orer the 
second letter); for the text has mduasasaui- 
gotra, which I think would make it impossible 
to translate in the way Mr. Bhin Daji has 
done. But the two letters which he transcribes 
sasat, are clearly not sasaivi in the facsimile 
but rather futwa."" Woe have therefore mdaa- 
fufwagotra. This I would divide into twu 
words, and read mdaa with daftra™ as a com- 
pound, datramdnas ie.,* memorial of the munifi- 


| cence” (lit., “honouring of his éafra”). Satra 


is properly “a kind of expensive Soma sacrifice 
extending over many days ;" hence it comes to 
mean “ liberality” or “ munificence” generally. 
It might possibly be here nsed in its proper 
sense, Satra is the correct spelling; here it is 
spelled éafra, after the Githi fashion, which is 
apt to interchange the sibilants. In tutmigotra, 
I think, we have the name of the individual, 
whose safra is commemorated. As the name 
must be in the genitive, I think, the following 
letter must be taken with it and read sys. 
There is an indistinct mark under the letter, 
which Mr. Bhiu Daji takes to be the vowel wu; 
bot it is more probably the remnant of a 
subscribed ya; the whole letter, accordingly. 
is sya; and the whole word is Twiagotrasyu 

I omit one fu, because | 
think it was most probably repeated by the 
carelessness of the writer."* There is absolute 
evidence of the inscription having been incised 
with moch carelessness; ¢.g..in the fourth line 
we have Ashapasya, instead of Kshatrapasya ; in 
the fifth line we have “siAasya instead of “sthapu- 
trasya. [f the writer was careless enongh to omit 
syllables, he was also likely to add them where 
they were not required.“ Next follows the 
name of the father of Toi gotra, which Mr. 
Bhiu Dajt reads supra-ndthaka; bot “sa” is 
no part of the word; the second consonant -is 
not ad, but /a;™ and after it there is a lacuna 


** Lf it is genuine, it be the expleti 13. 
tuy-be: at toon the aaa ea ae i 


” have not seen the or ‘it in just possibl 
that those mistakes may be due th eopyint me 





o4 


of one letter, which was probably ra, as the 
space is small. Hence [ read the whole name 
Pratirathaka™ Then follows the name 
of the grandfather Khara, Finally the“ bro- 
thers" of Tui gotra are named a8 the persons 


who erected the memorial; the reading is bhd-- 


fribhth “by the brothers” (not “with the 
brothers"). Mr. Bhin Dajf reads bhrdtribhih ; 
but the facsimile shows no initial componnd ; 
we have a similar omission of the conjunct r, in 
the second line, in papaufrasya for prapaufrasya; 
such omissions are not unknown in the Gathd, 
The last word is doubtfully read u/tharitdsva by 
Mr. Bhiu Daji. There can be little doubt that 
it must be read whthavifasti. The last line is not 
very well preserved, which easily accounts for 
the logs of the final ¢, and the apparent similarity 
of std to aed. Utthavitdsti stands for utthavitaa 
asti, according to a well-known practice of Pili 
gandhi.’ [ithavita ia a thoroughly Pali-Prikrit 
form; the Sanskrit would be wffAdpita; bot in 
both Pali and Priikrit the long d may be short- 
ened,** and the softening of p to wv is already 
known to the ancient Prakrit,"" 

Besides the Pili-Prikrit forms, already 
noticed incidentally, there are some others in 
this inscription which show that it is not 
written in Sanskrit, but in the so-called Githa 
dialect. Thos we have the w«n-sanskritic 
sandhi rajito keha® (line 2), réjia maha (line 
4)." Again in the first line we have the Pili 


well preserved. I would sugges 
—~dast letter of the third line is not dha, but a 
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genitive singular bahwlasa (or bahulassa, for 
Sanskrit bahwlasya) ; 50 also in the last word of 
the same line Kehatrapasa™ (or Kehatrapassa) 
for Sanskrit Kshatrapasya. If is true, the last 
letter, according to the facsimile is doubtfal ; 
but, at any rate, the traces shown in it suggest 

ea, not sya ag Mr. Bhin Dajf transcribes, 
The end of the second and third lines is not 
uggest that the 





badly drawn sa (compare svdmi, the first word 
in the same line) ; and that originally it had a 
va subscribed, which is now lost; further 
that this srd was originally followed by the 
letter mi (or mf), of which however nothing 
remains except the | curve 


of the vowel f (or 7), and which the sotivial has 


represented as attached to the foot of the letter 
above it in the second line. This letter in the 
second line is the letter pa, badly drawn by 
the copyist, but clearly required by the word 
Kahatrapasya, which is the last of the second 
line, and of which the letter fra is altogether 
lost. The last word of the third line, then, is 
avai or avdmi, or if two lettera be missing at 
the end of that line, it might have been 
acdmisya, Another way to fill up the lacuna 
would be to supply bhadramutha at the end 
of the third line, and avémi at the beginning of 
the fourth line ; but this would not explain the 
curious letter, last but one, of the second line. 


NOTICE OF A BUDDHIST TOPE IN THE PITTAPUR ZAMINDARI., 
HY SIR WALTEE ELLIOT, E.0.8,1. 


The recent discovery of the Stipa at 
Jaggayyapéta, the inscriptions from which 
were described in tha Indian Antiquary 
vol. XT, p. 156, furnishes another proof of 
the hold taken by the Buddhist faith in the 
Deab of the Krishod and Godivarl. I desire 
now to place on record a similar example 
which fell under my observation some years 
ago, but which might otherwise come to be 
overlooked. 

In 1845 the late Sir Henry Montgomery, who 
had been employed on special duty five years 
before in Rajahmundry, having told me that 

sad cbse inden desir ype 4 the lord of Path," 

™ ges cae Bandhi in Pali in Jowr. R. Aniat. 


Soe., 
chai hy ee tee 9. S ppaeaene ideas 


Childers" Dict 
saihthatis ; Kuhn's s Batirige, p 118, 





- albbbpaley Hemohandra, L, 67, 


some curious relics had been found near Pittd- 
par by the Zamindar, I at once applied through 
the Collector for information about them, In 
reply Mr. Pippen a 
native head of police, from which I gathered 
the following particulars :—In the beginning of 
1848 Hija Vetikata Sdryariu, Zamindir of 
Pittipor, having occasion for some bricks in a 
work ho was then constructing, directed them 
to be taken from a ruined structure near the 
village of Timavaram. In the course of the 
excavation the workmen discovered five stone 
vessels with covers of the same material 


un ee my. edition of Chagda's Prilriia Lakehanews, 
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each containing » small crystal box or casket, 


The latter contained each a splinter of precious 
stone (ruby, emerald, &c.), a smal! pearl, a bit 
of coral and « piece of gold leaf. An inventory 
was made of the whole, and they were sent to 
the Zilla Court, in conformity with the regula- 
tions for Treasure Trove. On the expiry of the 
prescribed period of six months they were claim- 
ed by the Rija, who at my request presented 
them to the Madras Literary Society, from 
which they were afterwards transferred to the 
Government Central Museum. I intended to 
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have published a notice of this transaction in the 
Journal of the Literary Society, and caused 
lithograph to be prepared for the purpose, but 
having been sent to the Northern Sarkira on 
special duty, where I remained five years, the 
matter was overlooked and the management of 
the Journal, which had been under my care, 
I into other hands. The consequence 
was that the illustration appeared in the next 
number, where it stands at page 225 of Volume 
XIX," without any explanation whatever to 
show what it means.” 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
EY HENEY A. HOWORTH, F.8.A. 
(Continued from vol, Ir., Pp. 2a). 


xVIilI 


in China the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi inserts one or 
two curious notices which we will now illns- 
trate. One of them refers to the Shaman 
Kokochi or Kukjn whom we have previously 
mentioned as taking an active part in proclaim- 
ing Chinghiz asKhakan. Ittells us that Munlik, 


of the tribe Khuankhotadai, had seven sons, the | 
fourthof whom, Kokochi, wasasorcerer,'and was | 


surnamed Tep-tengri (i. ¢. one who can mount 
in the air to heaven). In the Arabic text of 
Abulfaraj, though not in the Syriac, the inci- 
dent about Chinghiz Khan’s being named by 
the Shaman is mentioned, being mo doubt de- 
rived from the Jehdén Kushai. The Shaman 
ia here called a distinguished prince, and we 
are told the name he gave his patron was 
Jingit Khin Tubt Tangri, in which his own 
appellation, which it will be noticed, is here 
given as in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, is confused 
with that of Chinghix himself." Rashida'd-din 
says that Kukjn’s people credited him with the 


power of mounting up to heaven on a dappled | 


grey horse; he adds that they called him But 


air, Colonel Yule has collected some curious 
certain men whom the Tartars honour above all 
in the world, viz. the Baxitae* * * © They are 





ction of the 





| p my 





usually acquainted with magic arts, and depend 
on the counsel and aid of demons ; they exhibit 
many delusions, and predict some future events. 
For instance, one of eminence among them 
was said to fly; the truth however was (as it 
proved) that he did not fly, but did walk close 
to the surface of the ground without touching 
it; and would seem to sit down without having 
any substance to support him.” Ssanang Setzen 
reports similar feats, including restoring the 
dead to life, turning a dead body into gold, 
penetrating everywhere as air does, flying, 
catching wild beasts, reading thoughts, mak- 
ing water flow backwards, eating tiles, sit- 
ting in the air with the legs doubled under, ete. 


As Colonel Yule says, these are the very kind of 
| performances which the old legends assign to 


Simon Magus. He made statues to walk; 
leapt into the fire without being burnt; flew 
in the air; made bread of stones; etc. ete." 
In regard to the name But Tengri, it is curious 
that the Tukin or Turks of the 6th century 
are reported to have worshipped a spirit which 
they called Po Tengri, meaning God of the 


| Barth (? God of heaven).* Von Hammer sng- 
Tengri.® In regard to theclaim to mount in the 


gests that this Po Tengri is no other than the 
But Tengri of Rashidu'd-din, Mirkhavend and 


Khuandemir, which 
To revert to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, we read 





ning-Buti.’ 





* D'Ohsson, vol. I, p. 99; Erdmann, p. 204. 
* i. @. Bal ! 
* Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I, pp. 306 and 307. 


' Abolghasi, p. 88 and note 1. 
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that Tep-tengri and his six eine tas 
truoulent persons, and on one occasion assaulted 


Khazar, Chinghiz Ehin’'s brother, who com- 


plained to him about it, but Chinghix replied, 
“Once you boasted that no one could contend 
with you, how then did yon permit them to 
illuse you?” Khazar went out much distress- 
ed at this answer. We are told he shed tears, 
and did not not see his brother for three days. 
Tep-tengri then went to the Great Conqueror, 
will of heaven, which waa that he, Chinghiz, 
was first to reign over the nations and after 
him Khazar, and if he did not put Khazar aside 
he might become dangerous. Chinghiz set out 
the same night to seize his brother. Meanwhile 
Guchu, who, as we have seen, was an adopted 


sonand protégé of hers, informed Khoilun, the | 


mother of Chinghiz, who had married Munlik 
the father of Tep-tengri, of what had occurred. 
Having harnessed a white camel in a kibitka 
she set out, and at night arrived at Ehazar’s 
camp at the very time when Chinghiz had taken 
off his brother's cap and belt, and tied his sleeves, 
and was questioning him. On seeing his mother 
Chinghiz was much confused and afraid. She 
descended from the kibitka, unbound Khazar, 
and gave him back his cap and belt, then with 


rising anger she sat down, and crossing her legs | 
took out her two breasts and placed them on her | 


knees, and said: “Do you perceive? These 
are the paps which you have sucked. What 
crime has Khazar committed that you should 
destroy your own flesh and blood? When you 
were o child you used to suck this breast. 
Khachiun and Ochigin could neither of them 
suck it. Khazar alone could suck both my 
paps and ease my breast. Therefore it 1s that 
the mind of Temujin is gifted, while Khazar 
has strength and skill in shooting. Whenever 
the peoples have rebelled he has subdued them 
with his bow and arrows. Now that the enemy 
is destroyed, Khazar’s services are no longer 
needed.” When Chinghix saw that his mother's 





anger was cooled down, he said, “I am afraid, | 


and [ am ashamed,” with these words he left. 
Afterwards, unknown to hismother, he deprived 
Khazar of some of his people, leaving him only 


. Fuan-ch'ao-pi-ahs, and 136. 
. Op. cit., PB. fae igi =p 





addressed the troops as follows: 





when she heard of this, and shortly after died. 
Jebke, who had been attached to Khnzar as 


we have seen, went to the country of Barkhojin.” 


This saga is apparently reported nowhere else. 
The Altan Topchi and Ssanang Setzen, without 
tween Chinghizand Khazar, The latter author 
says that Khazar united in a revolt with 
the Dologhon Khongkhotan (i. ¢. with the 
seven brothers of the tribe Khongkhotan men- 
tioned in the Ywan-ch'ao-pi-shi.)” Both the 
Altan Topehi and Seanang-Seteen report that 
Chinghiz sent an army under Subegetai in 
pursuit of his brother, and report also Chinghiz 
Khin's instructions to him, but in different 
language. The former says that Chinghis 
“You, my 
soldiers, who are like herds rushing forwards 
| _ You who are like the precious stone 
which decks the front of a moon-shaped head- 
dress. You who are like a cairn of stones. You 
who are strong and manly; whoare like a cane 
brake, a trench girdling me about. You, my 
obedient soldiers, listen:—In your ‘everyday 
life behave like two year old calves,’" bot in 
attacks on the enemy sweep down like hawks. 
In gamesand feasts be playful as young stallions, 
but in battle attack the enemy like falcons. 
*® ® * Tmitate the hungry tiger and the fierce 
badger. Be watchfal like the cautions wolf on 
a sunny day, and patient asa black raven on a 
dark night, constant and jealous as a queen.” 
Subegetai Baghatur replied—“ Wewill pursue 
with all our might and fulfil your commands. 
May we have in all things the luck of our com- 


mander.” He thereupon set out and overtook 


Khazar, to whom he said,—‘ To depart from 
friends is to become the prey of strangers. 
To part from relatives is to sacrifice oneself. 
To leave « large family is to make oneself 

an orphan. A small nation may overwhelm | 


a large family when dispersed. You may per- 


chance find subjects, but not relatives.” Ehagar, 
speech on this occasion thus: “ You, my faithful 
army leaders, each one like a moon at the head 
ofanarmy. You like the ornament of a head- 


@ 4.2, With gentlenoss and simplicity. 
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Fes aad Gedney eetiy who eacviion ua Bibs 
a wall, and whose files are like a field of reeds, 
hear my words:—In times of peaceful play, 
be united like the fingers of a hand; bat in 
times of war, pounce like s falcon which is 
over its prey. When at sport rove about like 
flies, but in the day of battle rush down 
like an eagle which is striking its quarry. What 
we can do or not do the future will tell. Whether 


we shall accomplish it the tutelary spirit of © 


oor roler will inform him.” He then went 
after Khazar, and when he had overtaken him 
he sent him the following message,—"* He who 
breaks with his relatives will only have ao 
emall share of the booty. If kinsmen fall ont 


they will be as strangers when the enemy has | 


to be spoiled. You may get together a party, | 
| hundred and nine body-guards to surround 


but you cannot bind them with ties of blood. 
You may secure subjects, but not a brother.” 


These words reconciled Ehazar, who made | 


peace with his elder brother." 

This is not the only Saga reported by these 
authorities in reference to the quarrels of 
Chinghizs with his brothers. 
Topchi we read how on one occasion Jingir 
Bokhi, of the Taijiut tribe, having dug a hole 
in his tent, covered it with felt, and invited 


Chinghiz, with sinister intentions, to go and see | 


him, saying to him, why should we strive against 
one another, we are not. strangers. When 
Chinghiz set out, his mother, Ukgelen Eke, said 
to him,—“ Do not despise the poisonous snake 
because it is thin, nor make light of deceitful 
friends. One must not be too confiding, one 
must be vigilant." Thereupon Chinghiz said to 


bow and arrows, and you Buke Belgetei look 
after the drink. You Khochigu watch the horses, 
and you Oitu-Ochikhu keep by my side: we do 
not know what awaits us.” When they reached 
the camp of the Taijiut, Chinghix, having 
entered the tent, would have sat down in the 
midst of the piece of felt covering the pitfall, 
but Ochikhu stopped him, and planted him 
on the edge of it. Belgetei having noticed a 
crippled woman cutting off the left stirrup of 
his horse he broke her leg, while she cut open 
his shoulder. A struggle now ensued, Khazar's 
arrows did not miss their mark, while Belgetei, 
laying about him with a basin of sirak or 





 ‘M Geanang Setaon, pp. 71-73. 


lived at strife with thee. We have now 





In the Alfon 
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spirit, helped Chinghin on 40 ‘the: beck=of's 
white stallion belonging to Toktogakhn, the 
Khorchin, for which service the latter was after- 
tella the story, He makes out that on this 


occasion Chinghiz was asked to a feast by the 


Taijiut, Bike Chilger, with the words, “For- 
merly we knew not thine excellence, and 
learnt 
that thon art not deceitful, and that thy tutelary 
spirit is in fact a Bogda of the race of the 
gods. Onur old hatred is stifled and gone, con- 
descend to enter our small house.” In this 
edition of the story, Chinghiz, in addition 
to the instructions he gives his brothers to 
look after him, is also said to have ordered his 
nine driéks to go in with him and his three 


the yurt. 

It also says that after Belgetei had punished 
the old woman who cut off the stirrup by 
striking heron the leg, one Biri Bike wounded 
nine drléks gather round their master and help 
him to inount the white mare of Toktanghs 
Taiji of the Khorchin, whereupon a struggle 
began, which ended in the subjugation of the 
enemy!" While the Saga is told in this 
Alton Topehi links it on to another which ia 


told as a separate incident by Ssanang Setzen. 


To revert to the Alfan Topchi, we read that 
after his escape from the Taijiut,Chinghiz blam- 
ed Khazar for having allowed the stirrup to be 


| ent off. Belgetei was alaocharged by Chinghiz 
his brothers, —“ You Khabatu Khazar guard the | 


with having deliberately taken him by the left 
hand when mounting him on his horse. He 
was seized and pinioned to# one horse araba 
or waggon. When all had lain down to sleep 
he moved away carrying this on his back, “and 
had a conference with Khazar. “ Chinghiz,” he 
said, “ punishes us unjustly, he subjugated the 
four foreign countries and the five peoples with 
the help of Belgeter's. strength and Ehazar's 
skilfularchery.” When Chinghiz heard of their 
conversation, wishing to quell their pride, he 
dressed himself as an aged peasant engaged in 
selling long yellow bows. The two brotherssaid to 


seen thee before?” He replied—“I am ao poor 





4 Op. cit., pp. 131 and 12. 1 Geanang Beteen, p. Sl. 
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man who sells bows." They did not approve of 


his wares, whereupon hereplied,—* Although my — 


bows are not pretty, try to draw the string of 
one.” Belgetei took one, tried to bend it, and 
attach the string, but he could not, whereupon 
the old man did it for him, and then handed 
it to Khazar, bot Khazar could not draw it. 
The hoary old man, who was seated on a light 
grey horse, thereupon put his arrow (Altan-to- 
khok) to thestring, and shotso that it penetrated 
into # cliff, saying—* Are you not brothers 
of the Bogdo Erdeni, Khazar the famous archer 
and Belgetei the strong. The proverb says it 
ia better to fill the mouth full than to try and 
speak from a great height.” He then dis- 


appeared, and the brothers who were in fear said, 


—In truth this must have been Bogdo Erdeni 
himself.""* Ssanang Setzen also tells this story, 
but he makes it a separate incident, and not nn 
episode in the adventure with the Taijiut. In 
his account the old man offered the two brothers 
along bow. They jeered him, saying,—* Ah, 
old man, your bow would do well enough as o 
snap bow to kill moles with!" He replied, 
—* How can you young people be so scornful 


before you have tried it, the old man may teach | 


you differently.” When each had tried in vain 
to string and bend it, the old man changed him- 
self in their presence into a hoary and decrepit 
person, riding on « blind mule, and fired an 
arrow at a rock which he clove in pieces. 
Then turning to them he said: “Boasting 
stinks, says the proverb. Yon know it as 
well as the old man.” They then agreed that 
this could be no ordinary man, but an incarnation 
or Khubilghan of their ruler and elder brother. 
Theneeforward they were afraid and obedient.” 

Let os now revert again to the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi. It reports another saga about the 
Shaman Kokochi or Teb-tengri, which is not 
preserved elsewhere so far as _[know. We read 
that there joined him people of nine different 
Ehan himself, Among othurs were some of the 
subjects of Ochigin, Chinghiz’ brother. Ochigin 
sent Sokhora to bring them back, but Teb-tengri 
beat him, and sent him back agam with a 
horse saddle fastened on his back. 


1 Op. cif., pp. 12 and 13, 
1 + ; 
* Stamang Betsen, pp. 78 and 75. | 
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small and ungainly.” 
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having afterwards gone in person, Teb-tengri 
with his brothers surrounded him, and said, 
“ How did youdare to send men to take our people 
from us?” They were going to beat him, when 
Ochigin, growing afraid, said he ought not to 
have sent them, upon which they repled,— 
“As you are guilty you must ask forgiven 
from us." They accordingly made him crawl 
out backwards on his hands and knees. Next 
morning, before Chinghiz rose, Ochigin entered 
histent, knelt down, and related how he had 
been treated, and wept. Chinghisz did not speak, 
but his wife Bortieujim,” sitting up in bed and 
covering her breasts with the clothes, broke 
into tears and eaid,—“ What does this mean ? 
The Khuankhotan have already beaten Khazar, 
and now they have made Ochigin kneel down 


tothem. If while you are still alive they assail 


how will a people which resembles agitated 
grass and a flock of birds(? without much 
cohesion) submit to your children who are 
here to day you may do what you please with 
him.” Ochigin went out and engaged three 
with his seven sons, among whom was Teb- 
tengri. Hardly had the latter seated himself 
Ochigin, taking him by the collar, said,— 
“ Yesterday you made me ask pardon. To-day 
[ will try how strong Iam.” While they were 
wrestling the cap fell from Teb-tengri’s head, 


and was picked up by his father, who having 


«melt it put it inside his coat.” — Chinghix 
now ordered them to go and wrestle outside. 
As they went out, holding each other, the 
three strong men who had been posted behind 
the threshold of the door seized Teb-tengri, 
now went into the tent and delivered himself 
in enigmatical phrases. “ Yesterday,” he said, 
“'Teb-tengri forced me to ask forgiveness. To- 
day, when I wished to measure strength with 
him he lay down and refuses to get up. , It is 
clear he ia a person of the ordinary kind.” 





Fesrvanrr, 1895.] 


Munlik understood the words, and shedding 
tears said—“ Khan, I helped you before you 
began to rise, and have remained faithful to this 
day.” While he was speaking his other six sons 
blocked up the doorway, and gathering them- 
selves about the hearth began to roll their sleeves. 

It was now the turn of Chinghiz to be afraid, 
and he .rose and said—“T will go ont.” 
He accordingly went ont, and was immediately 
surrounded by a Sanhan of his archers. 

Seeing that Teb-tengri was already dead 
Chinghiz ordered a tent to be erected over his 
body. He then rose and went away. The door 
and smoke-hole of this tent were closed. On 
the third day at dawn the smoke hole opened by 
itself, and the corpse passed out through it. 
Chinghiz thereupon remarked, “ Teb-tengri beat 
my brothers, and wrongfully slandered them, 
on this account heaven has not favoured him, 
but has taken away both his body and his life.” 

Then addressing Munlik he said—“ You were 
not able to control your sona properly. He 
wished to be my equal, for this reason I have 
destroyed him. If I had known these qualities 


of yours before, I should long ago have | 


destroyed you as I did Jamukhn, Altan and 
Khuchar. But if, having pledged my word in 
the morning I break it at night, or having 
pledged it at night I break it im the morning, 
I shall be ashamed of men's judgment upon 
me. I have already undertaken to absolve you 
from the penalty of death.” Therenpon the 
anger of Chinghiz cooled down, and we are 
told the PRUNE of Munlik and his sona 
4 LL mid greatly. i@ 

The curious reference to the disappearance 
of the Shaman through the smoke-hole of 
the yurt may be illustrated from other sources. 
Thus Colonel Yule, quoting the Rev. Mr. 





Jaeschke, says,—"“ Our Lama” tells us that 


the owner of a house and the members of 
his family when they die are carried through 
the house-door; but if another person dies in 
the house his body is removed by some other 
aperture, such as the window, or the smoke- 
coil roof, or a hole in the wall dug 
y for the purpose. Or a wooden frame 
ia solide, fitting into the door-way, and the body 
is then carried through; it being considered 
Op. cit., pp. 137 and 138. 
” | Tibet 
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that by this contrivance the evil consequences 
are escaped that might ensue, were it carried 
through the ordinary, and, ao to say, ondisguised 
house door!" Again, speaking of China, 


| Mr. Willinmson says,—" It may interest the 


reader to know that a small square opening 
on the tomb ia purposely left for the more 
convenient ingress and egress of the spirit.” 

In regard to the end of the Shaman 
Kokochi, or Kukju, Rashido'd-din tells us that 
he became very tiresome, and used to come into 
the Imperial Orda, and make boastful and 
noisy harangues. Chinghiz thereupon ordered 
his brother Juchi Khazar to kill him when he 
came again boasting into the camp. Khazar 
was very strong, and when he gripped a man 
round the waist he could break his back like 
breaking a stick. He gave him two or three 
kicks and then killed him. His father remained 
sitting and picked up his cap, not knowing at 
first that anything was meant. On discovering 
the trath he still remained quiet.” Erdmann 


says the same notice, but in s more epitomized 


form, is found in the Jikan Kushai. .Mirkha- 
vend says, that as Kukju had secured a number 
of followers he began to dispute with Khazar 
about affairs of state, whereupon he grew 
angry, caught him by the neck, and threw 
him down so violently that he killed him.™ 
Rashidu'd-din says that three of his brothers 
became great Amirs. and commanders of Ae- 
sarehs, namely, Tulun Jerbi and Sugta Jerbi, 
who were attached to the right wing, and 
Sutun,"* who was attached to the left. 
Thestories reported of Kukochithe Shaman in 
the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi remind us that the religion 
of the Mongols at this time was Shamanism, 
that form of nature worship which is so widely 
spread throughout Northern Asia, which seems 
to have been the primitive faith out of which the 


-yarious Asiatic religions of a more philosophical 


and rational character have developed by way 
of reform, and to have been further she back- 
a neti anion Wok Ee will bow ccaeetids 
place to collect here such notices ag we can 
find about the Shamanism of the Mongols. .The 
greater portion of the race is now and has long 
been converted to Lamaism, the form of Bud- 
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dhiam prevailing in Tibet, but the Lamas were | day, as those found at Minusinsk in 1546, 
an accommodating class, and incorporated into | another found in 1845 at Grouchovka on the 
their system a good deal of the earlier faith. | Dnieper in the Government of Ekaterinoslaf, 
In addition to this,,Shamanism still prevails | and o third found in 1853 in the district of 
and prevailed much more extensively in the last | Verkhnéudinsk, all of which commence with 
century among the Kalmuks and the Buriats, the phrase Munke tengri yin kuchundur. The 
while the medimval travellers have preserved | same phrase, as Banzarof says, 1 found in the 
some valuable notices about it. From these | Shaman prayers, in the various yarlighs issued 
various sources it is quite possible to collect 
a fair account of the Shamanism which was 
professed by Chinghiz Khén and his ancestors. 

The supreme being among the Mongols was 
styled Tangri or Tegri.”* 

As Remusat says, among the early Chinese 
the name for heaven, Thian, was ambiguous, 
with the Turks and Mongols, with whom 
Tangri or Tegri had apparently the same 
ambiguous meaning. -The word Tangri is 
apparently of Mongol origin, and Remusat 
suggests that it is derived from the word tagera 
meaning ‘elevated’, The Chinese emperors 
styled themselves sons of heaven, which .was 
the style used by the chiefs of the Hiongnn, 
who called themselves Tangri-kutu.”’ 

The Tukin or Turks of the 6th century, used 
to offer an annual sacrifice between the 10th 
and 20th days of the 5th month to the spirit 
of the sky. Weare also told they reverenced a 
spirit whom they went to worship at a distance 
of 500 i to the west of their chief's camp. 
This spirit, as we have seen, they called Po- 

ngri. Michael the Syrian tells us the 
Seljuks before their conversion to Mujammad- 
the Blue God or the god of heaven. Koike 
means blue in Mongol, while koek in Turkish 
means the sky.™ 

The Georgian history says that the Mongols 
placed at the head of their books the phrase 
Mangu Tangri Kuchwndur, meaning “by the 
power of the immortal God."" This statement 
is literally true, as has been verified by Schmidt, 
Banzarof, &c. who found that the paisads or 
natal tablets of office which have reached our 

re a fai 
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works of the Mongols. The phrase fengri yin 
kuchundur is a translation of the Chinese sacra- 
mental phrase Foang thian yun, by the will or 
| grace of heaven.** Carpini tells us the Mongols 
believed in one God, whom they held to be the 
creator of all things visible and invisible, and 
that he was the distributor of good and ill in 
this world. They did not offer him any 
prayershowever, nor did they worship him with 
any religious rites. They called him Itoge.- 
The Comans (i. ¢. the Kipchak Turks) called him 
Kamor Cham.” Mandeville gives this name 
as Iroga.** Itoga is probably preserved in the 
Kalmuk name for God, Bukhan At Zaici,1.c., the 
Creator." Although this Supreme Heing was 
acknowledged as the Creator and Master of 
the Universe, the system of Shamanism, which 
is in fact a form of pantheism, supplemented 
him by a crowd of spirits, each mountain, 
rock, river, brook, spring and tree having its 
own special spirit dwelling in it. These were 
| not only deemed to be the anthora of the 
also to control the fortunes of men, and to 
bring them prosperity and happiness on the one 
hand, and disease and pain on the other. To 
conciliate or appease these spirits waa the special 
office of the medicine men, who were called 
Kamiand Bige by the Mongols, Hl aba by 
the Tibetans and Samans by the Manchus,” 
Carpini tells us the Mongols adored the sun, 
moon, fire, earth and air, and offered them some 
meat and drink before partaking themselves. 
They began their undertakings at new and fall 
moon, whence they styled the moon the Great 
Emperor, and bowed the knees and prayed to 
it, They called the sun the moon's mother, 
since the latter derived its light from the 





by the Mongol sovereigns, and in the historical 
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They purified everything by fire, 
and when envoys, princes or others went 
to them it was the custom to pass them, and 
the gifts they brought between two fires, 
which was supposed to be a protection from 
any attempts they might make to poison, 
and to be an antidote to any poison they 
might, have with them.” It will be noted 
that this form of purification was very ancient. 
The Turks according to Menander worshipped 
fire, air, earth and water, and their priests 
were soothsayers or medicine men. These 
medicine men were noticed by Zemarchus in 
the Altai. They made the Byzantine officers 
purify themselves by passing through the fire 
just as the Mongols made the Franciscan 
missionaries and the Russian princes do so. 
The Mongols, like the early Turks, paiddivine 
honours to the sun, and we read how at the 
accession of Mangku Khan the princes, in doing 
homageto him, made a sevenfold prostration to 
the sun, an obeisance which was also demanded 
from the Russian princes. In saying their 
prayers they unloosed their girdles, and threw 


former. | 


them over their shoulders.”* Marco Polo saya of | 


the Mongol religion, “ They say there is a most 
High God of Heaven whom they worship daily 
with thurible and incense, but they pray to 


him only for health of mind and body.. But | 


they have also a certain other god of theirs 
called Natigay, and they say he is the god of 
the earth, who watches over their children, 
cattle and crops. They show him great wor- 
ship and honour, and every man hath a figure 
of him in his house made of felt and. cloth, anid 
they also make in the same way images of his 
wife and children. The wife they put on the 
left hand and the children in the front, and 
when they eat they take the fat of the meat and 
grease the god's month as well as the mouths 
of his wife and children. Thon they take off 
the broth and sprinkle it before the door of the 
house, and that done they deem that theirgodand 
his family have had their share of the dinner.""" 
In regard to the name Nategay given to these 
dolla, Von Hammer suggests that a very slight 
alteration would identify it with Naghusha 
or Nighushak, the name by which some 
Persian writers call the religion of the fire- 
oS aatelite wanes oes SO 
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a suggestion which is surely 

The felt idols are very important elements 
of Shaman caste, Carpini says of them,—* But 
nevertheleas they have certain idols made 


of felt, in the shape of men, and these they 


put on each side of the door, and below them 
they placed something shaped like m teat, 


and they deemed these to be the guardians 


of their flocks, and that by their aid they 
obtained milk and fertility in their flocks. 
Others of these idols they made of silk and 


peverenced them greatly, placed them in « 


beautiful covered cart in front of the door, 
and whoever stole anything from the cart 
was put to death, When they made these 
idols they assembled all the elders, and 
made the figures reverently, and when they 
had them they killed a sheep and ate it and 
burnt its bones, and whenever even a boy 
was ill, they made an idol in this way and 


fastened it to his bed. They offered to these 


idols the first milk of all their cattle, and when 
they ute or drank anything they first offered 
them some of the food or drink, and whenever 
they killed an animal they similarly offered its 
heart to the idol in the cart os above men- 
tioned, and left it there till the next day, after 
which they cooked and ate it."" Rubraquis, 
who names the idols, says, “One of these 
felt figures®” was always suspended over the 
head of the house, and was known as the lord's 


brother. Another over the mistress wae called 


the mistress's brother, and higher and between 
the two was a small very meagre one, which 
was deemed the guardian of the whole house. 
The mistress of the house placed on ber left 
side at the feet of the bed in an elevated place o 
«mall skin of some animal“ filled with wool 


| or other material, and beside ita emall idol 


looking towards the maid servanta and women. 
Close to the door in the women's quarter was 
another image with a cow's teat, for the 
women who milked the cows, and on the other 
side of the door among the men was another 
image with a mare's teat for the men who 
milked the mares. When they met together to 
master of the house with the drink and after- 


“a D'Avesac, pp. 618-620. ; 
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warda the othersin order. Thereupon anatten- 
dant went out with some food and drink and 
sprinkled three times towards the south while 
bending the knee. This wasto adore the fire ; then 


he did the same towards the east which was to | 
adore the air; then towards the west im adora-— 
tion of water, and lastly-towards the north in — 


memory of the dead. When the lord of the 
house was about to drink he threw some of the 
liquid upon the ground. If he drank while 
seated on horseback he poured some of it over 
the horse's neck or mane, and then poured some 
out to the four quarters of the world.” In the 
discourse which Rubraquis had through an 
interpreter with the great Khin Mangu, when 
the latter said chat his people believed only m 
one God, the friar asked him why therefore 
they made these images, The reply was that 
they were not images of God, but that when a 
rich ‘man died or his son or wife or someone dear 
to him, it was customary to make an image and 


to reverence the memory of the dead one. This, | 


as we shall see, was either a misleading state- 
ment on the part of the interpreter, or was 


misunderstood. by the friar. He goes on to 


say that the images were dressed in very 
precious clothes, and placed in special carts, 
which were placed in charge of their ‘priests. 
These priests were always about Mangu’s tent, 
and those of other rich men, The poor, unless 
they belonged to the family of Chinghiz, had 
not any. The carta with the images preceded 
the camp when on the march, “like the cloud 
preceded the cump of Israel.” These 

selected the new camping ground, pas the idols 
were first housed, after which the rest of the 
camp was pitched. On feast days they were 
taken ont and ranged round the tent ; into which 
the Mongols entered and did obeisance; no 
stranger was permitted to go in. On one occa- 
sion Rubraquis having ontered was greatly 
upbraided for doing s0."* In his illustrative 
notes on Carpini, the Buriat Lama Galsang 
Gomboyef, speaking of these felt penates, says, 
that we can still recover théir names from the 


traditions prevailing among the Buriats, The | 


ene placed in the middle of the kibitka, and 
therefore found in the foremost part of the 
Ehoimor, waa called Deayaghachi, t. ¢. the chief 


author of fortune. The one placed at the door 


-” Fd., pp. 223 and 24, 
” Jd pp- 23-2sa., 





was probably the Emegelji, the gnardian of the 
herds, especially of the young cattle; be was 
dressed in sheep skins. Outside the kibitka 
was placed Chandaghatu, meaning one possessed 
of a (white) hare. Part of his dress consisted 
of a white hare skim. He also was decked in 
other costly furs. He had the supervision of 
the chase and also apparently of war. Besides 
these there were also other gods as Khayagha- 
niki, 1. ¢. the one placed on the side wall (the 
door); Nokhaitu, to whom it was customary to 
offer dogs in sacrifice; Bars-ebugen, i. ¢. the 
old tiger, which was deemed a glutton, etc. etc. 
These various gods have been displaced by 
Buddhism, with the exception of Deayaghachi 


who is surnamed Tenggeri (Heaven-dweller), 


and who has been incorporated into the Bud- 
dhist Pantheon.** 

The Russian traveller Georgispent a consider- 
able time among the Burinats, and has recorded 
anumber of valuable details about their religion. 
He tells us this is substantially the same as that 
of the Tunguses, except among the Buriats of 
Danria, whoee Shamanism is much mixed 
with Lamaism. He says they call their 
supreme god Oktorgon Burkhan,—ond also 
Tingiri Burkhan, The names and occupations 
of the subordinate gods are as complicated 
as those of the Tonguses. Tho sun (Nara), 
the moon (Hara), and the earth (Gasar) ore 
the principal and best. They have more evil 
spirits than the Tunguses, and employ many 
ceremonies to exorcise them. Each Shaman 
has one however as his friend, without whom 
he is helpless. The chief of the evil spirits 
is called Okodil They deem both male 
and female Shamans when dead to be holy. 
They have no coherent belief about the future, 
but they pray that God will take the dead to 
himself, and not let the evil spirits take them : 
their inferior gods they called Ongon, and 
of felt, tin or lambskin, and often only made 
up of eloth. They are all made by the 
Shamans, who give them arbitrary names, 
The most usual god, who is present even 


in the humblest hut, is made from « piece 


of birchwood, a span long and about three 
inches broad. Its upper part ia shaped some- 
thing like a man’s head with coral or lead eyes, 
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and ornamented with carved work and stumpe 


for arms and legs. It generally stands in an oval 
frame of birch three inches wide, the former 


is merely placed in a box. Sometimes it is 
dressed in the ordinary Buriat dress, sometimes 
only the face is cushioned over, and sometimes 
it is quite naked, 

Felt or woilok gods are made as shapely 
as the Shaman’a skill permits, some of them 
being stuffed like dolls. Both kinds have glass 
merely call Nogit,** are the most abun- 
dant. The Shaman draws with red chalk on a 
small rag, a span square, the outline of one 
or generally of three men’s figures. The eyes 
are made of coral or of small shot. Often there 


is fixed on the head of such a god o emall tuft | 


of hawk’'s feathers. 

“The lamb gods” are-made from the skin 
of a black lamb without the feet, and where the 
head should be o small board is introduced 
shaped like a man’s head, with coral eyes; 
sometimes the figure is stuffed, sometimes there 
is merely the skin. 

The various gods are hung in» bundle on 
the west side, i. ¢. the left on entering the yurt; 
the felt and lamb gods often with strings fne- 
tened to their necks or passed through their 
heads, The lamb gods are placed in small four- 
cornered bags and thus hung up. They are 
always dressed in a black dress. 

With the Ongonasare generally hung some 
dedicated things, such ag bunches of hair 
from the manes of consecrated horses, remains 


of the burnt shinbones of sheep which | 


have been sacrificed, deers’ hoofs, weasel and 
hare skins, and especially a Iryekei, ¢. ¢. a piece 
of stiff leather, which is cut into strips except 
eat one end, about a span square ingize. Aas 
attendants on the lamb gods, which they call 
Imegilchin, they hang small tin gods shaped 
like men, a finger long in size. During the 
summer they hang the whole bundle of gods 
on a post in front of the yurt on the night of 
the sacrificial pale (Tirgan). 

When # Buriat first leaves his yurt in the 
morning, when he is going on journey or 
returning home, he bows towards the goda, 
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the sun, which he salutesat all times towards the 


south. He goes through similar ceremonies at 
rim of a magical trumpet; at other times it | 


feast times. Nothing of the feminine gender 
may, in going ir or out of the yurt, pass on the 
west side of the hearth fire. They must also 
turn their backs to the fire, however near it 
happens to be to thegods, They hold all females 
to be unclean, and are greatly embarrassed when 
strange women approach the gods, nor will ae 
sit down on seats or in eaddles where 

have sat, until they have been fumigated va with 
smoke from the white pine.” Gmelin in describ- 
ing the interior of a Buriat yurt which he entered 
gaya that on the right of the entrance was a 
elothsack ofa square shape, on thissack was the 





‘skin of a wild animal (itis 7), to which was 


attached a kind of idol called Onkion about three 
inches in length, made of brass beaten very 
thin. The sack contained many other Onkhons, 


‘the greater part of which were made of Chinese 


silk brocade, embroidered with metal thread 
called Solomka, and each of them had a 
bead designed in a brown colour in which 
small leaden pellets were inserted to imitate 
eyes, some were single, others were united 
rees or fours, others again haying one 
body and several legs fastened together with 
bands. To the greater part of these figures 
was attached an Onkhon of thin brass.“ 
Pallas, speaking of the Shaman idols which 
are still in use among the Kalmuks says, one 
class is called Onggoi by them, and consists 
in a kind of figures cut ont of pieces of cloth, 
which are held to protect the household from 
disease and other misfortunes, and are hung in 
the huts on the left of the bed, and before them 








| are generally two lamps and a bowl of water. 


They generally consist of four pieces of cloth 
fastened upon one another, the lowest being 
the longest, and the others falling in stups, 
and represent rudely the figure of a man; to 
the upper-most are fastened two long bands 
and a quantity of floss silk of different 
colours. 

A more important god is the one called 
ene vs ee eye anlar lms who 

| ector of sheep and other cattle. 
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is called his wife. They are nothing more 
than two flat long bolsters with the opper 
part shaped into a round disk, and the body 
hung with a long woolly fleece: eyes, nose, 
breasts and navel being indicated by leathern 
knobs stitched on. The male figure generally 
: is girdle the rope with which the horses 
are tethered when posturing, while the female, 
which is generally accompanied with smaller 
figures representing her children, bas all kinds 
of little nick-nacks for sewing implements 
hanging to her.” 

Rubruquis tells us the priests, ie. the 
Shamans, abounded at the Mongol court, and that 
there was a leader or pontiff among them, whose 
tent was pitched near that of Mangu Khiin. Some 
of them had charge of the sacred carts containing 
the images, others had quartersassigued them in 
another part of thecamp. People came to them 
from all parts. Some of them were proficients in 
astronomy (astrology), especially their leader, 





and they used to predict eclipses of the sun | 


and moon, and when this was announced 
everybody prepared food, since it was not 
deemed right on such occasions to leave their 
houses. When the eclipse was in progress they 
sounded drums and pipes (timpana et organs), 
and made agreat noise. This is precisely what 
the Chinese do still, When it was over, 
they ate and drank largely, and were full of 


joy. These medicine men fixed lucky and | 


anlucky days for undertaking anything, and the 
Mongols would not begin a war nor engage In 
battle without consulting them as to a propi- 
tious season. They andertock the purification 
of various objects by fire, and received a portion 
as their due. They also purified the household 
furniture, &c. of the dead, and Rubraquis says 
that Brother Andrew and his companions had 
to be passed twice through the fire. In the first 
place because they bore presents, and secondly 
because they had looked at one who was 


already dead, namely, Ken Khan.” Rubraquia — 


himself escaped this ordeal as he took no pre- 


sents. Jf any animal or thing fell during the | 


purification ceremony, it was claimed by the 
medicine man or Shaman. On the 9th of May 
they collected all the white ‘mares, and con- 
secrated them. At this ceremony even the 
Christian priests Who were at Mangu's court 


“ Pallas, Sami, Hist. Nach, vol I, pp M6 and 37; 


Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I 





had to join with their thuribles. On that day 
they sprinkled new kumiz on the ground, and 
made o grand feast. When a boy was 
born, the Shamans were summoned to predict 
bia fate, and if anyone was ill they were also 
summoned and sang songs, and decided whether 
bis sickness was natural or caused by witch- 
craft. Rubruquis reports ~ curious story he 
heard from a European slave in the service 
of » Christian Mongol lady. On one occasion 
the latter was presented with some rich furs 


| which had to be duly purified, and the Shamans 
took more than they were entitled to. There- 


upon her servant, who had charge of her 
wardrobe, reported the matter to her mistress, 
who duly reprimanded the medicine men. 
Presently the lady Laken ill, and had severe 
pains in her limbs. The Shamans being sum- 
moned, sat some distance away, and asked 
one of her maidens (who was doubtless one of 
their confederates) to put her hand where the 
pain was, andtosnatchaway witatever she found. 
She did so, and found in her hand a piece of felt, 
or something else. They told her to put 
it on the ground, when it began to crawl about 
like a live animal. It was then put in some 
water, and was changed into something like 
a leech. They therenpon declared the lady 





had been bewitched by the person who had 


told her of their peculations, The latter was 
accordingly taken out of the camp and. bastin- 
adoed during seven days. Meanwhile the lady 
died ; the woman who had been punished asked 
to be pat to death also, that she might accom- 
pany her mistress, to whom she had never done 
any harm, butas nothing could be proved against 
her, Mangu ordered her life to be spared. They 
then accused the nurse of the lady's daughter, 
who was a Christian and the wife of one 


| of the principal Nestorian priests. Her servant 





confessed that she had been sent by her mistress 
to consult a certain horse—loqui cum quodam 
equo,—and obtain answers from him, and she 
declared what she had done was to obtain the 
lord's favour for her mistress, and not to do her 
any harm, Her husband who had burnt some of 
the magical characters and letters she had made 
wasdeclared by her to be blameless. She was put 
to death. Presently Mangu had a son of whom 
the Shamans prophesied woniiontel things, but 





© j. ¢, Kuyuk Khin. 


Fesevarr, 1885.) 


when he shortly after died, the boy’s mother, 
who was furious, summoned them, and demand- 
ed an explanation. They laid the blame on 
the nurse, Chirine, or Thirine, who had been 
put to death. The outraged mother there- 
upon seized upon the son and daughter of 


the accused nurse, and had them killed by 6 — 


man and woman of -her household. Mangu de- 
manded where the children were, for he declared 
they visited him in his sleep. When he learnt 
what had occurred he had the man decapitated 
head round the neck of the woman who had 
scourges, and put to death. He denounced lus 
wife for daring to put a man to death without 
consulting him, had her confined, and put on 
short commons for seven days, and would have 
put her to death only that she was the mother of 
some of hischildren. The Shamans professed to 


be able to control the weather, and Rubruquis 


tells us that wher! the cold became very great, 
and their remedies were of no avail, they sought 


out someone in the camp whom they accused | 


of witchcraft, and put him to death without 
scruple. On one occasion one of Mangu’s con- 
cubines having fallen ill, the Shamans said their 
-ncantations over a Teutonic slave belonging to 
her, which caused her to sleep for three days. On 
awaking they asked her whom she had seen. She 
mentioned several people. whom they judged 
wore in consequence about to die, butas she had 


not seen her mistress, they considered that she ¢ 


would recover from her illness. Rabruquis says 
he saw the slave when she was still suffering 
from n headache caused by her three days’ 
sleep. Rabragnia reports 
princess he found four swords half-drawn from 


their sheathes, one at the head, the other | 


at the feet of the bed, and two others on 
each side of the door; while hanging from the 


roof was asilver chalice, which he suggests 


had been plundered from a church in Hungary. 


This was filled with ashes, on which was placed 


ablack stone. All this was part of the hocus 
pocus of the Shamans. Some of these medicine 
men invoked spirits (demons), and assembled 
those who wished to have an answer from them 
in a tent where they placed some cooked 
meat. The Shaman then began to recite his 
with his 





songs, to strike the ground violently 
® Bubruquis, pp. $25, 362-307. } 





gave him answers. On o certain occ 











| They believed that. after death men Ip 


ing new moon.” 


3 how on visiting o 
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drum, and to get excited, and then bound 
himself. The spirit then came in the dark, and 
gave him some of the meat to eat ind also 

“ASOD. ima 
Rabruquis was told by the famous Parisian 
silversmith, Magister Willelmus, who was at 
Mangu's Court, a certain Hungarian ventured 
to secrete himself inthe tent where this invoca- 
tion was going on, whereupon the spirit stood 
on the outside of the tent, and shouted out that 
he could not enter, inasmuch as a Christian 
was present, He thereupon speedily withdrew 
as they began to search for him.” All this 15 





assuredly exceedingly like what takes place at 


a spiritualist seance in the middle of the nme- 
teenth century in the superior atmosphere of 
London. 

Ii fire fell from heaven upon any of their 


cattle or upon men, which often happened, 


they deemed it was necessary to have recourse 
to incantations for the purpose of purificatio 





1 in 
another world, and tended their flocks and ate 
and drank and lived otherwise as men do here. 

When any one among them was mortally ill, 


| they placed a spear in his tent, and wrapped 


some black felt about it, and no stranger waa 
thereupon to enter, and when a rich man 
began to die, all left him, for no one who was 


present at his death might enter the ordu of 


any chief or of the Emperor until the suceeed- 
The relatives and other 
residents in the tent of a person who died had 
to be duly purified after his death. This was 
done by means of fire, They made two fires, 
and planted a spear by each, and hung a cord 
across, upon which they tied some pieces 
of cloth (scissuras de bucarano). They then 
passed the men, cattle, and tents, which re- 
quired purification underneath. Meanwhile a 


- woman stood on cithor side sprinkling water and 


chanting songs. If any one’s cart was broken, 
or if any one fell, they had recourse to in- 
eantations. If any one was killed by lightning 
everybody and everything, including. the tent, 


beds, carta, felt, clothes, ete. had to be purified, 


nor could any one touch them until this had 
been done.“* Rubruquisalso says that when any 
one was ill, a mark was put upon his tent so that 
no one mightenter; and if it was a grandee, 
sentries were posted round it at some distance, 






“ Carpini, pp. 682 and (23. 
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for they feared that bad spiritsor winds might 
enter with the intruder.” 

In regard to the Buriat Shamans, Giorgi tells 
us they were dressed very much as the Sha- 
mans of the Tunguses are. Of these latter 
he says that whens child has convulsions, or is 
in the habit of bleeding at the nose or mouth, 
whether of the male or female sex, he is 
deemed to be marked out or distinguished as 
s Shaman, such a boy is called Hudildon 
among the Tunguses. When two years old, he 
ia adopted by an old Shaman, who performs 
certain ceremonies over him, which are a kind 
of confirmation. He is thenceforward styled 
Yukedyeren, and is taught by the old man 
what he knows. As a Shaman he wears the 
Shaman coat (Shamasi), a cap (kuru), and o 
doublet made of armour, and similar stockings. 


His chief instrument ia his drum (Ningands or | 


Kachan), sometimes only some staves or arrows. 

The coat worn by the Shamans is not like 
that of the ordinary Tunguses, but long and 
wide and made of leather. In the sleeves are 
gauntlets, and along the arms iron plates like 


splinta. In front and about the neck is a 


wide collar, which is all hung with little 
metal gods (Hanen). These are also hung 
about the doublet (Grubtun). Across the back 
are three or five iron plates, to which there hang 
from rings, overfifty metal gods shaped like men 


er animals. The whole of these trinkets are | 


known as Arkalan. Metal plates are fastened 


to the leggings as well as the sleeves. Some- 


times there hang from the back serpents made 
of leather or kitaik (? silk) with coral eyes. 


The cap (kuru) has its rim decorated with metal — 


gods, and instead of a knot at the top is the 
fzure of a large spider or rather scorpion called 
Atoki. From the rim of the cap there also hang 
stuffed snakes made of kitaik which are called 
kulish,“® This was doubtless the old dress of 
the Shamans among the Mongols. Now it 
them having a very secondary roll to the 
Lamas, and being now poor. Many of them 
have neither a Shaman's coat nor drum, but 
perform their part in ordinary costume merely 
with a staff. Some of those in Dauria are 
clad in silver tissue. On the staff (Aorbw) 


% Jd. pp. 237 and 238, 
™ Id. pp. 280-281. 





Sometimes they use # small branch of larch 


| to which some leaves are still attached, to 


which they fasten a banner which they are 
continually moving about. This they called 
Yodo,"" 

Giorgi tells us further that the Shamans 
prefer to worship in the open air rather than 
tain tops for their sacrifices. Some of these 


mountains, which they call Totlga, are deemed 
holy, and are not to be approached without 


an offering. The prayers used by the Sha- 


mans are short, and the long chants of an 


hour or two long, in which they sometimes 


indulge, consist generally either of repeti- 


* | or of an enumeration of their many 


Burkhans or gods, and of dead Shamans, as 


Burkhan-lingert or Khomley khan-tengert, God 
of the heaven, defend the Empress; Barkhan 
khairla, God give children, Ugueh, grass, ke. 
Tengeri Burkha na mudu Sagaish, God have 
pity on the sick one. ddahun eineg kheirla, 
bless our cattle, ete, To these ejaculations the 
congregation reply—Have mercy. 

They use many amulets, consisting of little 


tin figures of gods which the Shamans sew 


on leather, and children who are epileptic or 
There are certain curious rules about 
women: thus ® woman who has had three 
hosbands may not marry again, and becomes & 
so-called bilbyrhiine mu. A widow, when she 
has lost one or two husbands, can, if she likes, 
foresweat further matrimony, and join the 
consists of a band a palm wide of silk, silver 
tissue or sammet, decked with corals worn over 
round disks, the size of a rouble; from it are 
from these devoted people is plaited into cords, 
the gods. 
The greater part of the Shamans profess to 
liscover thieves, and to see into the past and 
future, to interpret dreams, and to divine by 
means of the burnt shoulder-blades of sheep. 


| gifts of cattle, the amount being however 


arbitrary 
fd, p. S16. 
@ Giorgi, vol. I, pp. 22 and 23. 
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PADINENT-AGRAHARA. 


RY J. F. FLEET, Bo. ¢.5., M.R.AS. 


In yol. X, pp. 185, I published the | 


Dambal Buddhist inscription, which records 
grants that were made in Saka 1017 (A.D. 
1005-6), the Yuva savivafsara, while Lakshma- 
davi, one of the queens of the Western 
Chillukya king Vikramiditya VI, was govern- 
ing the Padinent-Agrahara, oF Kighteen 
Agrahdras, and the city of Dharmipura, Dhar- 
mavolal, or bal. And I remarked that 
“The Eighteen Agrahdras appear to have been 
a group of towns somewhere in the north of 
Maisir or inthesouth of the Dhirwid District; 
but I think that they have not yet been 
actually identified.” 

An inseription of Saka 1069 (A.D. 1147-8), 
the Prabhava «aivatsora, in the front of the 
temple of Jéda-Hanumanta at Nargund in the 
Nawalgand Tiluké of the Dhirwid District, 
contains in Il, 13-15, the following verse :— 


Varn-Jambiidvipadol ramjisuvudu Bharata- 
kshétrameé keh@tradole bandhuram-ant=4 
Kuntalam tad-vishayadol=atiéébh-ispadam 
Belvalam chittaradimd=i § nidol=-oppam- 
badedudu Padinemt-Agrahiram tad- 


abhyantarado| Lakshmi-vibaram negarddu- 
(rdu)du Narngund-abhidhin-dgrahira[m*] || 
Translation. 


“ In theexcellent Jambadyipa, the country of 
Bharata is charming; in that country there is 
the beautiful Kuntalo;’ in that region there 1s | 
Belvala," the abode of extreme lustre; in that | 


district the Eighteen Agrahdras have wonder- 











fully acquired beauty ; (and) among them there 
is the famous agrahdra that has the name of 
Narugunda, the pleasure-garden of (the goddess) 
Lakshmi,” 

And, in a slightly different form, viz :-— 


| Vara-Jambadvipadolu ramjisuvuda Bharata- 


kshétram=& kshétradol batndh{uram=a)rint=4 
Kuntalai _tad-vishayado|=atisObh-ispadath 


anupamam Pdli-puny-igrahiram \\* 

The same verse occurs in ll. 7-10 of a 
fragment of an inscription of the eleventh or 
twelfth century A.D. at Hili in the Parasgad 
Taluka of the Belgaum District. 

These two verses show that Narugand, the 
modern Nargund, and Pili, the modern Hihi, 
were two of the Padinent-Agrahdra, Hadinent- 
Agrahéra, or Kighteen Agrahdéras; and there- 
fore that the Eighteen Agrahdras were not a 


but eighteen towns of importance in different 
Doubtless other inscriptions, as they come to 
notice, will give us the names of the remaining 
sixteen towns. Dambal itself may perhaps be 
one of them; but the passage in the Buddhist 
inscription spoken of above is not quite clear 
on this point: it may mean “the Eighteen 





Agrahéres and (also) Dharmipura” ; or it 
may mean “the Eighteen Agrahdras and 
(therefore) Dharmipraa.” 


SE ——e ee eee 


TABLES FOR THE CONVERSION OF MUHAMMADAN INTO EUROPEAN 
DATES, AND THE CONVERSE. 
BY D. B. HUTCHEON, STONEHAVEN. 


The examples given below will sufficiently 
explain the use of these tables. The colamn of 


Ferim (F) indicates the day of the week, | 


counting Sunday = 1, Monday = 2, &c. and 
Saturday = 7 or 0. 

L. To find the Christian date corresponding 
to any given Muboammadan date. 

Rule 1.—If Table I contains the given Hijra 
year, take from it the Hijra and Christian 
years, Ferim, and days, and from Table ITI the 


OO 
< Boo Dynasties of the Kanaress Districts, p. 42, 


pote 1. 


- Ferim and days for the given month, and also 


the days themselves, rejecting ‘sevens. 
9-Tf Table I does not contain the given 
less, and from Table II such a number of years 
years, Feria, and days. Proceed as in Rule 1 
® Seo id. p. 48, note %.—The older and original form 
of the name waa Belvola. 





| | ciel tnd 

9.— Add together the years, dc, now found. 
When one is carried from the decimals to days, 
it must also be added to the Feri, and if the 
Ferim in adding exceed 7, the ‘sevens are to 


be rejected. 
4.—Fromthesum deduct the nombers in Table 
Tanne L 
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to 20th Zilhijja AH. 492. 


457 «(1064 ds ATO Table 1 
$ 33 5 34083 WSs: 
eee «RB > Za-H.,, TIL 

AH.492 1097 1 29 

4 10510 
2... 790 <a 1 

AD, loge sa] 
Bs Fi TV. 


————— 


AD. 1099, Woa., Nov. 16 


EEE En ae 
\ Tao 806 when passing into o Bissoztile year. 
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1. To find the Christinn date corresponding 


[Fenevary, 1883. 


IV, adding to the Christian years, for the days 
deducted, their equivalent in yeara. The month 


| and day of the month will now be readily found. 


In the finul result the decimals are to be 
candelled. If they are ‘63 or more the Hijra 


year is intercalary, or Zil-bijja has 30 days. 





fe BBESSBESERESELE 


sponding to lat Rabt I. A.H. 1190. 


1178 1764 7~«218208—Ss«*Table:Ssd 

2. lh 38 25°40 earery. 

ee Oo te ee Ra Slo 
“anno 175 1 1 
9 47743 

i 366 (Bi) , IV 
AD. 1776 Ww 

9] ar 


| ap. 1776, Sat, April 20 


ee SS OO 0 See 
° [eo 731 when passing over or into o Bissextilo yoar. 
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3. Find the Christian date corresponding | 


CONVERSION OF MUHAMMADAN DATES. 


9. Find the Hijra date = 28 1822. 


40 


to 12 Safar, A-H. 1300. 1215 1800 7 145-60 60 (Marecb). 
1281 1864 1 157-80 Table I. 23 22 2 15438 2 
19 w 561597 ~~ TE —l 2 leés 365 
AH. 1500 ALD. lik 5 M | J hee AH. 1297 1822 5 27166 43 
a gil 
me i T¥. oO icsee peers 182 
-——- 5 177 
1889, Sat.. Dee. 23 —- 


Tl. To convert dates in the Christian Calendar 
into the corresponding Muhammadan dates,— 


AH. 1237, Thur., Rajab 5 
4 Find the Muhammadam date = 21 January 


vind from Tubles Land 1. the Christian | °°“? el, | i 
rear in the same way as the Hijra year was found. ip os 5) Eee bes (Jan. Bis.) 
In addition to the columns in the Tables add a fifth — ° eno T1083 i 
for the Christian month and the day of the month. Sh) A NS. 
z. If the integers in col. 4th be less than those oo 936 1 “RerSo 286 
in Col. Sth, subtract the former from the latter, ahd 
the remainder will give the day of the Hijra year, getty 
from which the month and day may be easily | a 40) 


found by Table II, The remainder, with the 

sevens in it rejected, is to be added to the Ferim 

already found. Ex. 1, 2, 6, 7. 
g. If the integers im eol. 4th are not less than 


5. Find the Hijra date — 16 Nov. 1099 ALD. 
457 1064 1 SMTG7 305 (Nov.) 


us 


the number in col. 5th subtract Lfrom col. Ist and | 7 8 0 S287 16 
ada @ to col. Srd, 10°63 to col. 4th, and 385 to col. a) eee 
Ex. 3, 4 nnd Ss, 

Sometimes it may be necessary to go back into 4 354 
the second Hijra year from the date given. In — sit. q% 
that case subtract 2 from col Ist, and add 5, eR! ae 

AH, 4%, Wed., Zil Hijja 2 


91-27, and 730 to columns 3, 4, and 5 respectively. | 


6. Find the Hijra date = #) Jan. 931 ALD. 


Ex. 5. | 
When one is carried from decimals to days, it aay of | 633 1(Jan. com.) 
muat also be added to the Ferim, the same as in a 60681 CCS 1773 0ClC 
expounding Hijra dates. —— Se ere | ee 
.. daaepion: 319 #31 2 2408 + 
1. Find the Hijra date corresponding to 5 Oct. 0 woe 
715 A.D. | Ey | | AH. 319, Sun. (1) Muh. 7 
Table I. 81 700 4 5630 274 (Oct.) +. Find the Hijra date = 90 Jan. 992 A_D. 
I 6 bb 6 wie 5 $20 932 5 1243 0 (Jan. Bis.) 
AH. 97 715 4 9867 279 = 
3: _ at 4 ite 
Sat. 7 wy A.H. 320, Mon. (@) Mob. 18 
AH.97, Sat. Safar 1 Bee the Moslem date = Tuea., 26 Sept. 
2. Find the Hijra date = 22 Dec, 1S A.D. 198) 1964 1 15780 244(Sep,) 
1281 1864 1 15780 335 (Dec) ie 
19 «18 5 Le 2 SP AB A Ti 
eee ee —1l 2 1063 365 
AH. 1300 1882 7 31677 357 jos) lesa 3 «SOTHO 63S 
S16 497 
Bw 41 0 eT Trot 308 
AB. 1300, Fri, Safar 11 AH. 1299, Tues., Zil-ka'da 13 
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Otherwise. 


Im converting Christian into Hijra dates we 
may also proceed as directed in the rules for the 
converse process, but use Tables V, VI, IV and 
ITI, instead of Tables a Il, IU and IV. 


TanLeE V. 
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L. To find the Hijra date corresponding to 


Tuesday lat Angust 1582, 
A.D. 1580 — A-H. 1297 1730 Table V. 
2 2 2127 | FE 
rare Si Aug. Lb p - TV. 
1883 1209, .., 1 
25257 
2 To find the Hijra date corresponding to 
Monday 2nd March A.D. 996. 
$3 2 827 6, VI. 
—- March 60 ai OLN 
AD. 906 2 
747-07 
s 70873 8, IIL 
AH, 386 38-34 


Safar 30 0Si,,:«LIL. 








ASIATIC SOCIE 


The Madras Journal of Literature and Science 
had for many years ceased to exist; its old sup- 
porters had left India or died out, and the Madras 
membura of the Bociety had added more novels 
to the old library than works on Oriental lite- 
rature when—some five years ago—Dr. Oppert 
made an attempt to revive the old Jowrnal. The 


first volume was almost entirely written by | 


might have convinced him that his attempt was 
futile; bot he bad materials of his own to print 
and was not particular as to the character of the 
papers he got to insert. 7 

The second volume (1879), of which Dr. Oppert 
long paper of his own: “On the Weapons, Army 


a 


Fesrvarr, 1883.) 


-— 


the author had accepted as very ancient the 
Sukrantti—a work which is well known to be a 
very modern one. 

The Editor was more fortunate in 1880, and 
was able to publish in vol. TIL. four papers. Of 
these, “ Hindu Law in Madras in 1714,” by J. H. 
Nelson, M.A., and “ The predecessors of the High 
Court in Madras," by J, Shaw,—both mterest- 
ing enough papers to legal and historical readers, 
—seem somehow out of place in the Journal 
of an Oriental Scientific Society, as waa also 
the third article—* The: Madras Harbour,” by 
W. Parkes, C.E. ‘The only paper in keeping with 
the name of the Journal was one by Lieut.-Col. 
Branfill—" Deseriptive Remarks on the Seven 
Pagodas,” 

A fourth volume, for 1881, appeared late in 
1882, and contains a 77 page continuation of 
Mr. Shaw's paper on “The predecessors of the 
Madras High Court,” and a paper of 50 pages on 
the work of the Geological Survey in Southern 








India, by B. B. Foote—neither paper being — 


of the sort one expecta, The volume, however, 
in redeemed by a very excellent article on “im-i- 
Tajwid (the rules and regulations to be observed 


Qurin) by the Rev, Edward Sell,—an article | 


which ought to have appeared in better company. 

The remaining three papers are Dr. Oppert's 
own. The firat, which opens the volume, if on 
the Nitiprakdéikd, which ascribes itself, and Dr. 
Oppat believes rightly so, to VaisampAyann the 
pupil of Vyasa. That passages in this work also 
occur in the Harivcawidéa, Mdnavadharmasdatra, 
and Admandaktya, is no proof in Dr. Opperts 
opinion that they have been copied, As Vaisam pi- 
yana is also the narrator of the Mahdbhdrata 
and Herivariéa, the Nitiprakdsikd must belong 


to the same class; and Dr. Oppert informs usit | 


“waa till now witerly uaknown,” and indeed is, 
perhaps never mentioned in any other Sanskrit 
work. The principal part of its contents consists 
of the Dhanurvéda, or science of weapons, of which 
he gives a translation with the text. Dr. Oppert 
believes on its evidence that the éafaghni and 
wirmt of this work are the same us the sirmi 
of the Rig-veda (vii. i. 3) and the éataghat of 
the Herivanda (227, 20) and therefore that guns 
and gunpowder were in use in Vedic times! 
The same work also mentions not only saddles, 
bridle-bits, and stirrups, but pensions of half 
former pay (!}—which ure surely aninvention much 
more modern even than guns and gunpowder. 

The fourth paper in the volume is one of 74 pages, 
(205-278), also by the Editor, on Inseriptions,—the 
in ten long lines, but which he has transliterated 
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| in 30, and refers to his own Enes rather than 
those of the original, The translation is fol- 
lowed by historical enquiries about Gore Gangaya 


Heddivarn and king Vithila, mentioned in the 
inscription, in which he adduces some extracts 
from the volumes of local records kept at Madras- 
In this paper Dr, Oppert has undertaken to bring 





| to light for the first time a new line of Narapati 
princes of Vijayanagar, older than, and preceding 


the well-known dynasty that sprung into existence 
at the end of the fourteenth century. In this 

that he has been guilty of most unscientific care- 
lessness in the deductions he has drawn from. the 





So confused and bewildering are his statements, 
and so difficult to follow his reasoning, that it is 
hurd to know how to analyse it. Appended to the. 
paper is a “ Genealogical Tree of the Narupatis,” 
flourished before us as the final outcome of all 
the investigations which precede it, and as now for 
the firat time showing—what has never been shown 
before the complete pedigree of the family. In 
this Dr. Oppert gives us, as the essence of his 
Tirumal (or Tirumala),and Venkata, who fought 
the disastrous battle of Télikéta in 1564 A-D., 
of brothers of the same name, each batch of three 
being in the same order, and the Rima in 
each case being son-in-law of Krishnarija. Dr. 
and the same, but quite different sections of the 
family, and that while it, is well known that the 
latter flourished towards the close of the sixteenth 


If this is not of itself sufficient to condemn 
the theory as wholly unscientific, we turn to the 
family clearly ani complacently stated. Tita- 
Kalyina, the Kalachuri, who was o descendant. 
of the Chailukyas!! This man founded the Narapati 


| who hada son Rama. Among this RAma’s grand- 


sons were, (1) Vithila, who is mentioned im an 
i ption of A.D. 124 at Raichur; and (2) the 
Tirumala, and Venkata. - 

of the thirteenth century. This very same R4ma, 
Dr. Oppert gravely asserts, fought successfully 





| against a number of Muhammudan kings or chiefs. 


ing, because we had always believed the historians 
who say that the Muhammadan armies had not 
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penukouted so far south Ls the Southern Dekhan 
at the period alluded to. The namea, as no doubt 
rightly interpreted by Dr. Oppert, are Fazl-Ehiin,” 

+ Adil Khan,” Nizim-ul-mulk,” “ Imiid-ul-mulk,” 

“ Kuth-ulanulk,” “ Vali-Khdin,” ond “ Barid.” 
Dr. Oppert himself quotes these mames from the 

“ Narapativijayam,” which, (p. 243), he tells us, waa 
composed “towards the end of the 
ventury,” at the special command of Rima Raja, 
who was killed at Talikita. Can it be possible 
that Dr. Oppert doea not recognize amonget 
those names the combination of Muhammadan 
States of the Dekhan;—the "Adil Shihi, Nizim 
Shihi, Iméd Shihi, Kutb Shihi, and Barid Siéhi 
dynasties—which overthrew the later Rima Raja 
of Vijayanagar and his brethren at Tilikota in 
A.D. 1564, and which dynasties were not inexistence 
in the thirteenth century, a time when no Muham- 
madan had set foot armed for battle on soil so 
far south as the territory of the Narapatia ? 

On p. 243 we have the éauithje of the 
Narepativijayam represented as “ commander-in- 
chief of Pratipa-Rudra's army,” a difference, 

of three centuries. Even if we suppose 
that Dr. Oppert has carried us back to a former 
Rimarija of the thirteenth century, he does not 
axplain how this sovereign of Vijayanagar could 
be a commander-in-chief under Pratdpa-Rudra ;— 
nor how his (R4ma’s) brother, Tirumala, could 
“in hattles fought near Penugomda,” defeat “ the 
Nida” (! 1) (p. 24-4). 

All this being given with the most perfect belief 
in its authenticity, and a dogmatic assurance 
which does not hesitate to rebuke such writers as 
H. H. Wilson for “wrong assertions” (p. 245), we 
can only assume that Dr. Oppert is so completely 
ignorant of history as to believe, either that in 
the time of Pratipa-Rudra “the Nigim” was 
of Vijayanagar ; or that at the period of Talikota 
|A.D. 1564) Pratipa-Rudra of Orokalk was still 


this will satisfy his tert. 
All this confusion arises apparently from the 
fact that Dr. Oppert assumes as sound basis for 


historical accuracy the rubbish writtem by acourt-— 


poet for the express purpose of bolstering up an 
usurping dynasty; for such undoubtedly was the 


ilynasty of nce cari pateataa sia tyrants," 
“ ‘Thirty yeares was this 





Dr. Burnell, from whowe excellent table of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty (South-Indian Paleography, 
p. 55), the quotation just made is taken, never 
wrote truer words than when be issued this warn- 
ing (id. Infrod., p. vil.):—" From the | 

of this century (when Buchanan executed the only 
archeological survey that haa ever been done in 
even a part of the south of India) up to the 
present time, a number of well-meammg persons 
hare gomn'ahont wan nih SIE ee ae 








collecting a mass of rubbish which they term 


traditions and accept as history. There is some 
excuse for Buchanan, but none for hia followers ; 
the persistent retailing of Sis” lying gabble’ (as 

ham aptly terma it) haa well- 
nigh ruined the progress of Indian research, and 
caused the utter neglect of a subject that evidently 
promises much.” ‘This scathing condemnation of 
Indian traditions ia even more applicable to the 
* historical” (!) narratives of Briihman court-poeta 
than tothe ordinary traditions of the country. In 





| the latter there is often a germ of truth. In the 


former ao Ratios motes Be ee 





the unravelment of the seated skein of Vijaya- 
.and those who wish to study 


nagar 
the subject would do well to avoid altogether his 


confusing and uncritical essay. 

To this long paper he adds an Appendix on 
Chronology, in which he promulgates opinions 
which, if adopted, would lead to much needless 
confusion. Every one knows that the Hindus 
are, and have been for a thousand years at least, m 
the habit of dating by the elapsed year, while in 
civil matters European nations date by the cwr- 
rent year. Europeans, like Dr. Oppert, conclode 
that the Hindus are wrong in thia, and ought to 
conform to their ideas of chronology, or if this 
cannot be secured, that at least writers like Col. 
Warren and J, Prinsep onght to represent the 
Hindu chronology in their Tablea on the Euro- 
pean system. But Europeans would only intro- 
duce confusion into Indian Chronology" were 
they to allow their habits and prepossessions so 
to influence them aa to act differently in this 
respect from what the Hindus themselves do, 
Their system is really quite as rational as ours, 
Warren is censured by this would-be chrono. 
a 











* In 1878, the Madras 
to introdnod into the Caleydar a 
based aatronomi- 


- 4 
the Hindu years were ‘expired ' ones, which, he 
says, “was to a certain extent the canse of all 
the inaccuracies to be met with in subsequent 
works on Indian chronology and history."—This 
we think needs some proof. Prinsep’s note on 
the subject is condemned as “not accurate 
throughout,” though the mistuke seems to be im 
Dr. Oppert’s mind rather than in the note, which 
means that for most ordinary calculations 1 
matters not whether e.g. we call the present year 
Saka 1804 expired, or treat it as if it were the 
numerical of the current year, if only we regard 
all the others in the same way. 

Dr. Oppert then gives a table of the cycle of 60 
years from 1967 to 1927 according to Ais notions, 
which table is wrong throughout in the numerals of 
the years for the Saka and Kaliyuga dates, and 
is only correct in the Sanmwalsara names os com- 
pared with the European dates, These names be has 
collected from some dlokas in Kamalikara’s 
Nirvayasindhu ascribed to Gargya, gratutously 
informing the reader thrice in footnotes that “all 
the nouns in im take the nom. sing. in 4." 

The last paper in the volume is a Last of Saura 
Words, collected by W. F. Grahame, ©.5., and 
arranged by the editor, This volume has no 
index. 

The papers with which Dr, Oppert has to such a 
large extent filled this and the preceding volumes 
of this revived Jowrnal, show how unsufe it is for 
the reputation of a professedly scientific sooicty,— 
one affiliated to the Royal Asiatic Society,—to 
leave its Journal entirely in the bands of a man 
who cannot command the help of scholars, and 


whose information and opinions are 80 inaccurate | 


and uncritical. Is it nota waste of money too 
on the part of Government to subsidize this 
Journal under ita present management ? 

The Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. VIL, part ii. (for 1881) 
has been long in the press, but contrasts most 
favourably with its Madras contemporary, In 






the first paper Mr. Nevill, Ceylon Civil Service, 
contests the accuracy of Sir Emerson Tennant’s 
identification of the ancient emporium of Kalah, 
which was under the kings of Zabej, the Sulqins 
of the Isles, with the port of Galle. He adduces 
several authorities and considerations that it was 
probably one of the islands along the north-east 
ooast, perhaps near Kulaputti or Kalpitiya (Cal- 
pentyn). In the notes, we think, Mr. Nevill's 
reasoning and theories are sometimes little 
fanciful, in support of hypotheses of his own. 
The aeeond and fourth papers are by M. L. Nell,— 
one on the observance of Kaldwa, a superstition 
among the Simhalese that certain parte of the 
body are peculiarly linble to accidents with very 
dangerous results on certain days of the lunar 
calendar: the other on a Hdniyam image used 
in sorcery. To the latter a long and interesting 
note is added by the Secretary, on the charms, &c., 
used in the superatitious practices of the Maldive 
islanders. The third paper is by Luis de Zoysa, 
Maha-mudaliyir, on the origin of the Veddas, 
with fourteen of their songs, charms, and tulla- 
bies. The author shows, by the Aryan character 
of the words in these, and. the traditions still 
preserved respecting their origin, that there is 
every reason to believe they ure of Indian descent, 


‘The fifth paper is on the Mird Kantiri festival 


held by the Ceylon Muhammadana at Colombo 
during the month of Jumifd-al-dkhir, in memory 
of Miré SAheb, who is esteemed a Wali by them, 
and who is buried at Nigdr near Nigapattanam. 
To this the Secretary has also added valuable 
notes, Dr, J. L. Vanderstraaten contributes a 
short paper on the rearing of silk-worms in 
Ceylon. And lastly, S. Jayatilaka, Mudaliyir, con- 
tributes a paper on Sithhalese omens or supersti- 
tioua meanings attached to common Appearances, 
auch as meeting a cow or a peacock, Ac. With 
this part is also issued the first fasciculus 

an edition of Pinini, by Mr. W. Guna 
published with the assistance of the Society. 












ON THE OLDEST ARYAN ELEMENT OF THE SINH: 





ESH VOCABULARY.* 


BY PROFESSOR E. KUHN. 


Among the more prominent languages of India 
which have had a literary culture, the Sinhalese is 
the only one to which it has not yet been possible 
to assicn a fixed place in one of the great families 
of language. While Rask, without adducing 
any reasons, assigns it a place in the Dravidian 


family (Singalesiek Skrifilare, Preface, p. 1), and 


. Tranalated from the Munich Bitsungeberichte der 


. same write ! the 
Philological Soriely, 1575-6, Part i, p. 73:—‘' The Sin- 


| F. Miller in the li 


shilol, Aist, Classe der k. Abodemie der Wia- | 










a 


ic portion of the work of 
the Novara, p. 205, is inclined to assume a remote 
family relationship to the Dravidian idioms, and 
in the Allgemeine Ethnographic” p.466, even 
lese as Dravidian, and Haas (Z. d, M. (7.30, p. 665) 
maintains at least an influence by the Tansi] on the 


evlony from Sinha in Lila, on the west const of | 
who drove into the remote parts of the island the former 
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development of the language, any direct relation 
between Tamil and Sinhalese is bruequely set aside 
by such a scholar as, Caldwell (Comp. Gramm., 
(2d. ed.) p. 111 of the Preface). More recently 
the opinion that Sinhalese deserves a place among 
the Aryan dialects ds that which has reesived 


most favour. This view, first propounded ably | 


by Alwis (Journal of the Ceylon’ Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1865-6, p. 143-156; 1867-70, 
p. 1-86), has been scientifically established by 
Childers (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
N.S. VII, pp. 35-48; VIII, p. 181-155), and has 
been accepted by the inquirers in the province of 
Sinhalese inscriptions, Rhya Davids," P. Gold- 
achmidt (especially in bis first report on the enb- 
ject, printed iné, al. in Tribner’s Record, X, pp. 21- 
22)." and Ed. Miller—the first mentioned with a 
wise caution, the other two not without allowing 
seis uma eee ane ae a oy lg 
some words," As a curiosity, which ¢ 2 
macitidn only om account Of the Iuatiy hicubaed 
ee it may also be mentioned, that 

Lassen (Ind, Alterthumsk, (2d. ed.) vol. I, p. 557) 





origin in Ceylon, and to which he appeals in sup- 


port of this riew, is homeren 08 at all Malayan, | 


bat an undoubted dialect of the current Sinhalese 
ments), which will probably throw more light on 
it than it is able of itself to-do.’ 

Of the different views expressed only that relat- 
ing to the Aryan character of the language can be 
subjected to a critical examination: for it alone 


can on satisfactory ground be brought forward ; all — 


the others rest upon bare assertions. Let us first 
examine the subject independently of all historical 
stappositions. aside all Sanakrit tateamas 
and casual loans from the Pali for religious and 
suchlike ideas, there remains in the Sinhalese of 
wtock of Aryan words, among them all the numerals 
and a good part of the pronouns and particles, 
If to this be added the fact that the declension 
is morphologically scarcely distinct from’ that of 
the modern.Aryan languages of India, also that 
u paradigm like that given in Alwia's edition of 
the Sidat Batgent: BO 








Sing. Lkarem..- PLL. horeme 


karami keremu 
kerem karowd 
keremd karamha 
koramhte 
2. kerehi 2. karahu 
karav 
keret 
kerett 
agrees closely enough with an Aryan 
Sing. 1. kordmi Pl. 1. kardmas 
2. karan 2. karatha 
o. borati 3. doranti 


—and finally that a whole number of derived verbal 
back by Childers with undoubted correctmess to 
Aryan sources, the view of a purely Aryan charac- 


ter of the language has certainly something 


uncommonly attractive about it. But the pleas- 
ing impression .ranishes if we look closer into the 
language actually in use. Forms like those of the 
paradigm just quoted, while not over-abundant in 
the so-called Elu of the old poetry, disappear 





in the modern prose as good as entirely before 


karanavd for all persons alike, and the proper 
formation of tenses and moods shows only a dis- 
tant connection with that to which we are accus- 
tomed in the modern Aryan langnages. 

Here we may appropriately consider more closely 
the historical argument of the view in question. 
Its supporters, Rhys Davids and Childers in loc. 
cif, eupra,and P, Goldschmidt in his Nepor! on 
Inscriptions found in the North-Central Province 
and in the Homantola District, 1876, p. 3, rightly 
tion, that Vijayn, a king's son of Lila, about the 
time of Buddha's death conquered Ceylon, and 
thus caused an extensive colonization of the island 
by Aryan settlers (cf. the succinct description in 
Lawen's Ind. Alierthumak, (2d. ed.) vol. II, p- 
103 #.), This Lila, Rhys Davids looks for on 
the west coast of India, evidently following 
Lassen, who wished to identify it with the pro. 
vince of Lita or Latika, the Aap of the 
Greeks. According to the account given in the 
Mahdeanasa, however, which most be here con- 





ese the Inscriptions in the Hombaniota District, 
Ind. vol VIII, p. 224), following the 
Ob Golusehaitd, ‘ob tho eoahenstive acoli" hen 


ange 
the Maldi 
* Soe Vocabulary of the Ma y the fe dee bee ve 






a gh Ar ot, hATing earent : | - 42-78 and Distionsive és mots de la La 
aa well as in the Mahiriahtri rit of the | Seconds Partie Arena Ayrand d, Paris 
middle-oge, while it differs from Pili in very essential ie AG otha mag N.8. KX, pp. 173-300.— 


apni wcapetibead 


aft an eamay on this tabject ; woe Traber’ 


Fesecvany, 1533.) 


midered, and from 
Lassen himself (loc. cit. vol. I, p. 679, note 2) 
could not detract, L&la lies undoubtedly in the 
neighbourhood of Vanga and Magadha: hence 
Childers and P, Goldschmidt with much greater 
reason considered it as a division or a border state 
of Magadha, Wemay also with Kiepert (Lehrbuch 
der alten Geographic, pp-41-2) attribute the geogra- 
phical homonyins to the fact of a direct intercourse 
between Ceylon and the Ganges region. At any 
rate there can be no good reason for casting doubt 
on the fact of such an Aryan iunigradiqn, in apibe 
of the uncertainty of the Sinhalese chronology and 
the mythical colouring of the narrutive in question. 
However considerable may have been the num- 
ber of these settlers, they are not to be compared 
with that immense stream of immigrants which 
ata former period brought the whole of the Ganges 
region under the power of the Aryan language. 





A mixed language is what might be expected at | 
first in our case. We are at once reminded of the | 
analogous example in Java, by which, through | 


lexical influence of the Sanskrit on the Javanese, 


the oldest literary dialect of the island, the Kawi, | 
was formed. But ona closer inspection matters | 1 


will be found quite otherwise in Ceylon. The 
Kawi was indeed only the language of literature, 


Sanskrit, as the sacred language of their religious 
culture, was more or less familiar: characteristic 
of this is the mingling of Sanskrit words, oo as 
to invest it with a peculiar dress. The Prikrit 


dialects, which the immigrants undoubtedly spoke 


among themselves, would soon be exchanged for 
the idiom of their new fellow-countrymen, which 
for its part could borrow Sanakrit words only 
from the literary dialect. The grammar of the 
Kawi, like that of the popular languagp, remain- 
ed absolutely unaffected by Aryan influences." 
In Ceylon, on the contrary, the true popular 


speech is, even in respect of the grammar itself, | 


largely permeated by Aryan elements, and even 
if no certain conclusions can be drawn from these 
for a more exact determination of the origin, the 


oldest elements of the greatly preponderating | 
Aryan vocabulary, through their phonetic rela. | 


Gsessk Gcuibes be teal uate Sensibto Pack an old 
Prikrit dialect, which must have passed wholly 


and’entirely through similar phonetic changes to 
| Vl, p. $20: according to the latter the 
ous enough to use the language spoken by them, | Drar 
not simply in their intercourse among themselves, | : 
| and stand in even closer relationship to Bw) 


the Pili. The immigrants were therefore numer- 


but also to ensure to it in the course of years an 


yt: Kare in Cast’s Modern Languages of the Eos | 


mall's Comp, Crem. (fod.ed.)p. 518 = | 


oot 
~ Of. for the 
Soc. H. 8. VIL, p. 87. 





the importance of which | 





genous population gave up almost entirely their 
own stock of words, and accustomed themselves 
to the new Aryan appellations.’ Only, however, so 
faras it waa possible; the phonetic system of their 
effects of this that first gave to the Prikyit dialect 
ita peculiar Sinhalese colouring. Such a thorough 
disorganization of the original phonetic system, 
such exceedingly strange changes of certain 
words,“ are only possible where a language has been 
grafted on an entirely new stock, which is not in the 
least prepared for its reception. The heterogeneous 
elements in the composition of forms complete the 
STRODE LEE ES Sinhalese is therefore, in spite of 


ita preponderating Aryan ao 
whose deeparlying peculiarities remain inexplicable 
eo long as its non-Aryan element is denied. 

To what mates family Gis non-Aryan sub- 





evident Asis eaten and wren Arar 


| stand-pointa, as wellas from the horrible demon 
which was firat built up by the learned, to whom the | 


worship (cf. on this subject Dandris de Silva 
Gooneratne, in the Journ. of the Ceylon Branch of 
the R. As. Soc. 1885-8, pp. 1-117) reminding one 
onureny of the Dekban) and might Sind’ a sort of 


ey ecaphele ts securing iedallod Gsciecatted 


inthis direction. Moreover, the dialects of tha 
wild racea, or those that have become wild, in the 
interior, appear to have been partly influenced by 
racbut orp ienbecipenrciscrroneetyreat eal gs“ 





| ‘Tribuer's Record, p. 21, and the remarks of 


Bertram F. Hartshorne, Indian rts ee Oh vol. 
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Tha viokoey ithe: Apyen lanes bid evidently 
taken place long before the island was won over to 
Buddhism by Mahendra’s successful mission- 


ary labours. What influence Pik may then hare | 


been able to have had on the language, can scarcely 
be ascertained, on account of their common Pri- 
kpit character. Further inquiry may perhaps 
suceeed, by the fixing of certain peculiarities here 
and there, in defining the orginal Sinhalese 
Prikrit as distinguished from the Pali—it shows 


ts for example in the Sinhalese aiya, horn, for | 


an original * sanga = Skr. érivga, a os against i 
of the Pali singa and corresponding forms of the 
modern Aryan dialects of the Indian Continent, 
including the Gipsy (Beames, Comp. Gram, I, p. 
161; Miklosich, Uber die Mundurien wad die 
Wanderungen der Zigewner Europa's, vol. VIL, p. 
v2; cf. Hemachandra, I, 130}—but that this will 
ever take place to any great extent cannot yet be 
maintained with any certainty.“ 

It is certainly not in the Buddhist circle of 
ideas and the language of the religio- 





works, the literature of the higher style, that we 


should now asa rule look for the proofs of the 
Aryan character of the oldeat vocabulary, It is 
ihe common round of every-day life, as it finds 
expression in the present language of conversation, 
the modern. prose,. so far as it does not attempt 
i Lee Sanskrit words in tha place of pure 
Sinhalese ones, which give us the first certain 
standpoints in respect of the peculiarities of Indian 


literary languages in spite of their lesser antiquity, 


Afterwards, indeed, the inscriptions and the lang- 
ogre of the old poetry, the ao-called Eln, must 
aie be brought forward and compared with great 
cantion, and some more particular remarks on the 
character of these therefore willnot be out of place. 
The inscriptions, according to Goldschmidt’s 
riew, begin goon after the introduction of Buddh. 


period, on account of the small number of the 
remains and the frequent identity of the contenta. 
Mistakes incresge more and more from careless 
execution, fragmentary tradition, numerous diffi. 
ficulties in the details, anda deplorable lacuna 
between the fourth and ninth centuries, Only from 


material at the same timemore extensive and more 
the end of the twelfth century published by Rhys 
Davids (Journ. of the E, A. Soc. N, 8. vol. VIL, 


“ Goldschmidt in hia ort Inscriptions, &e, 1876, 
os Sees peas aes kabwaar 


"75) ie. 
Pa) 


eis ta kg can ara 


it the spoils of many foregoin 
the end of the tenth century is there available o | 


Mgnetht dinlect 'ef of the Acoks 
ida (Transactions of the Philol, 
inclined to fo eetimate the 





pp. 152 ff, 353 #2) are to be noted as specially 
useful. 

The name Elu, older Helu, is nothing but» 
transformation of the Prakrit 8 {hala (SidatSaa- 
gard, ed. Alwis, p. xxxii. of the Introduction ; cf. the 
author of Viewddhi Mdrga Sanne, ibid. p. clxxi), 
and signifies therefore first Sinhalese in general, 
then old Sinhalese, and finally in a special manner 
the language of the old poetry (cf. Childers, Journ. of 
the B.A. Soc. N.S. vol. VII, p. 36; Rhys Davids, 
thid, p. 158) which is set forth grammatically in the 
Sidat Saigard,4 lexically in the Ndmdvaliya,” 
and is used now-a-days solely for poetical works. 
True, this language, like all in India that fell into 
the hands of powts and scholars, is more or less an 
artificial production, and ita artificial character is 
expresaly shown with the greatest distinctness by 
Rhys Davids (loc. cit. and Transactions of the 
Philol. Soc. 1875-6, Part I, p. 74 £). But the 
phonetic phenomena upon which he laya so much 
stress, the shortening of the vowels and the rejec- 


| tion of the consonantal groups, must from first to 


Inst be considered as a proof of 

The principal changes caused by this and an allied 
tendency—as well as the reduction of polysyllabic 
words to a single syllable, of which Alwis (S89. 
p- xlvii) notes some characteristic examples,— 


| is shared by the Elu with the popular speech, as 


is evidenced by an overwhelming number of the 
very commonest words. With much more reason 
Goldschmidt refers the artificial character of the 
later Elu—and it is to this alone almost that the 
available linguistio relics are to be ascribed—to 
the influence of the Sanskrit vocabulary, and the 
ested heterogeneous aiaptation of it to the 

inhalese phonetic laws. Prom the comparison of 
inscripti naof the kings Mahinda Il (997-1013) 
and Partk ramabého I (1153-1188), he shows 









| on Ineeri &e. 187 10) how, while 
iam. But their value for lexical investigations | (epors ptions, 6, p. 10) how, w 
is not 6o great as could be wished just at the oldest | 


in the time of the first the numerous though still 
limited Sanskrit (and Pili) loan words take a Sin- 


| halese phonetic form, in the time of the latter they 
| findanentrance into the language wholly unaltered, 


and he then continues:—" Shortly after that time 
Simbalese literature, as for as it is now extant, 
PSPC Tge: REI i Roe ie ean 
| To 
these the poeta and panidits srpriee their own 
inventions : Sanskrit (and Pali) words artificially, 





| but often with great skill, turned into Sinhalese, 


and modern Sinhalese words put back into what 
to be the ancient forms of them. 
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Hence the present Sinhalese style has come to be | 


@ strange medley of Sinhalese forms of almoat all 


ages, of thoroughly Sinhaliced Sanskrit and Pali | 


words, of the same semi-Simhalised, of unchanged 
Sanskrit and Pali words, and of the random 
inventions of poeta and pandits. It is this variety 


of forms of the same words which Simhhaless | 


writers take advantage of to render their style 
elegant, although this custom very little accords 
with what European readers would consider good 
taste.” In spite of this artificiality the Elu often 
enough makes use of the only possible true Sinha- 
leee form, where the modern language of 
conversation favours exclusively the pure Sanakrit 
form; in such cages, especially whenever the 
Maldive steps in in corroboration, we think we may 
regard the Elu form entirely without suspicion 
(cf. also Hartshorne’s statement regarding the 
language of the Vedda, ante p. 555). 

Let us now turn to a short sketch of the phonetic 

That a Prakrit dialect of that older phonetic 


stage, represented substantially by the Pili, | 
really forma the basis of the Sinhalese, follows, | 


as already remarked above, from the whole 


appearance of the genuine national worda, Weare | 


constrained to refer them all back to a phonetic 
system in which the r vowel of the Sanskrit found 
ita representation in a, i, w, the diphthongs ai, aw, 
in ¢, 0, the sibilants ¢, ah, in the dental «; in which 
moreover the assimilation of coincident heterogene- 
ous consonants had the greatest latitude of power. 
Later loan words from the Sanakrit, even if they 
have undergone the abore-mentioned phonetia 
changes, are at once to be recognized, capecially 
by the presence of consonants assimilated accord- 
ing to Prakrit phonetic rules: thus somudura 
(Elo: modern tatsama samudra-ya)= Skr. samu- 
dra as contrasted with the pure Sinhalese muhuda 
(modern mids) from *hamuda— Prikrit samudda, 
=: mifurd (together with the tataatma mifra-yd in 
the modern language of conversation) = Skr. 

milra as compared with the Elu mii = wk 
formed in a genuine Sinhalese manger. 

After this preliminary observation on the Prakrit 
basis it ia necessary firat of all to determine the 
extent of the specific Simbalese phonetic system.” 
The Sidat Saigard—to quote first the chief native 
oe § l ascribes to the old Sinhalese ten 


= neds ectope hore, sontetain 


nro hccg, 
eens Pri 


Frat Ah ween 


red, 1 have not sot Leak 7 the pine tare 
Sane 








punciation 
for avuva, avurudda, and many more. 
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vowels ——a, d; 1, 0; 4, a; 2,4; 0,6; and twenty 
consonants :—k, g,j; td, nm; t, dy nip, b, miu, T, 
i, ev. a, A, b, ave (of. the remarks of Alwis, 88. PP- 
lwiti-lnu, 142-146, and Table ITT), and this is 
im fact, with the addition of a, & (considered by 
the author as nothing but modifications of a, d), 
and after deducting the (as we ahall see) doubtful 
j, the sum of the original phonetic system. Let 
ne now consider the vowels and consonants more 
in detail. 

In this department, eo long as we look purely 
atthe vowela by themselves in single syllables, 
the remarkable preference for short vowels strikes 
us a5 a special characteristic. We may with 
ame reason compare it with the Dravidian 


custom of shortening the long vowels of Sanskrit 


words (Caldwell’s Comp. Gramm. p. 87), but 
with still greater justice may we infer from it a 
condition of language in which just as in the 
Tibetan™ a sharp distinction between short and 
long vowels had not generally taken place. This 
condition appears to have been universally carried 
out in radical ayllables, ao far as more encroaching 
changes did not step im: ka-navd, «/khdd, Prékr, 
pres, &hdi| Hemachandra IV ,228; cf. Pali tadyifa = 

Skr. khidita, ef, al.in Kuhn, Baifr, 2, Pali Gramm. 
p. 55), tanwea = thdnu; kahinard, 4/kds: gama 
=gdima; dana= jdau; nama = ndma; yo-nard, 
fyi; rada, raja, rdjd; tea, kien, = efea; dum 
= dhima, &c; moreover the Sanskrit-Prikrit e, o, 
have in Sinhalese alwaya the corresponding short 
eound. Secondarily, long vowels are developed 
through contraction after a preceding omission of 
consonants —amd (Elu} = amata, Skr, amrita ;" 
udd = wdaya (Rhys Davide, Journ, of the 
R. As. Soe. N. 8. vol. VIL, p. 396); of = pthi; 

miyd from “mihiyd = misika; miida from 
muhuda = samudda; bind from behead = 
bhdgineyya (Rhya Davids, loc. cit.); gd from 
geya = geha, &e.“"; but these lengthenings them- 
selves not infrequently give place to still further 





contraction: dola from déla = dohala (Childers, 


Journ, of the R. ds, Soe, N. 5. vol. VII, p. 38); if 
for hil(a), in the name of the month imasa, “ cold 
month,” from Aihifa (vide Goldschmidt's first 
In suffiral syllables long vowels, hitherto speania 
able, are not infrequent, but even here, 

to Childers’ songs de Sodn, ii Vad, 143), the 


distinction into abort and long, hub cbesrving'e snsdiile 
ao 
i Tn connection with a water, this forms the 
title of the well-known book Amivalura, which we can- 
not, with Jacobi (Kalpasdira, p. 6), Sanakritiae as Atmé- 
Hy contraction are also prodcoad in the moderna p 
ssqondary diphthongs aradea: 


aleo; auva, our 
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Sarnerpaabes hier | 





long dof the animate masculine, os minihd, putd, 
= manned, puta, points back to an older a, just as 
the dof the feminine does to an older i. In the 
Elu prosody the preponderating shortness of 
vowel appears also with the condition that every 
syllable ending in a consonant be conside aa 
long (Alwis, 88. p. xci, xcii, exx). 

Very extensive and multiform is the vowel 
change produced by a following i, 4, by virtue of 
which the wmlauf vowels @,a@; i, 4; ¢, 4; are 
produced from a, d; u, d; 0, 6; transitions which, 
in the formation of the feminine with f, of the 
ee the (participial) pre- 

ite with tifa, have obtained a wi 
premissblall anepeaic 4otbtac aa: ett. 
p- ry fr hasan ier poner Chereagee 
cases, [ can refer generally to hia examples, and 
wish only to call attention to the fact that in 
passive formes like Aerenard, from karanavd, 





libenaed from fabonavd, as against the regularly | 


formed kedenard from kadanavd, greater trans- 


formations have taken place, the true canse of | 


which has yet to be discovered. Of other casce of 
umlauf I would also cial | the 
abstréa/ arllihe tela snd thie wiih of pouideilie 6: 





devima from dovinard, 4/duA; gemifrom gama= — 


gima. In words like kili = kutf; piri = 
purisa; iru, hirn, from *hiriyu = ruriya, the 
umlawt cannot with full certainty be separated 


from the complete vowél assimilation, which is | 


well attested by auch examples as pili= pati; 
piri = peri; dunw = dhonu; ldau from lnhen 
for lahuna = lasuna; muhuda from *mahuda for 
*hanuda = somudda, and many others. Thei 


also, which was produced first by the weakening of — 


other vowels, can, it seema, be produced by 
unlaut: mediyd = mandika; bema from 
*bamiya = bhamuka (cf. sola = Skr. sdribd); 


umlout haseince disappeared, as it was removed by - 


contraction in id = lohila and the example 
quoted by Childers kd = khdyita, 4/khdd. 

A large number of remarkable vowel changes 
are closely connected with certain consonantial 
mutations, An [, which haa been produced from 
a cerebral or a dental, appears to have often 
changed a neighbouring a into o; ekolaha, dolaha, 
pahaloha = ekddasa, duddasa, paichadasa ; polowa 
and mastulwnga = Pali matthalunga, Instead of 
pa in Sanskrit tatanmas we find sé (Clough’'s 
Singhalese and English Dictionary, p.686). Of the 
change of consonant produced by the dropping 
of vowela we shall have more to say farther on. 

The subject of the non-radical terminal vowels 
will render necessary in the future a more search- 








wal koeowi.Spuestiatiy Seats of 
the masculine and Alors arcmca ese to be 
pretty common (Goldschmidt's Repor! on Inacrip- 
tions, &c. 1876, p. 3); in Elu the « which recals 
the Prakrit o is much more frequent than in the 
modern language, which appears to make me 





more of thea. Of various exceptions, like Kiri 


others, there is no lack. In the last part of a 
compound the non-radical terminal a ia mostly 
ici jas mre igh cough A oyisraehuare ce 





system the want of aspirates and the incomplete- 
ness of the palatal series are peculiarities which 
strike one immediutely. 

The representation of the former, whether in 
tenues or medine aspiratae, by the corresponding 
tnaspirated consonants is the rule; besides this 
we have the separation of the aspiration from the 

consonantal 


more permanent dlement, and transi- 
tion inta simple A. The former was a special 
of the Elu, and is sufficiently supported 
in § 22 of the Sida! Sangard by such characteristic 
examples as seduwha, also sedd, = saddhd (Skr. 
praddhd), sadaham, aluo sadem, = saddhamma, 
&e, The latter is clearly proved in the case of the 
popular epeech by such a form os bihivd —badhira, 
Mald. biru(Ch.); for this reason also Juhu = laghw 
ec dertren ian foes justice claim the privilege 
of nationality over the lesa disfigured lagu, 
With the loss of the aspiration may well be 


bamhana for Skr. and Pali bréhmana (Hema. 
chandra I, 67; I, 74; of. BE. Euhn, Beitr. vor Pdli. 
Gramm. p. 5 £.); gim = gimha (Elun—in the 
iédinn laigtage conupletelp supplanted by the 
tateamas from the Skr, and Pali grishma-ya and 
gimhdna-ya); wu, hot, = wnha, Mald. hima ; in 
the same manner sh tos: diva = jivha. Besides 
forms are fresly found like beiiba for the name 


of the god Brahmd and the Pali adjective brahma ’ 


(E. Kuhn, loc, eit. p. 18) on the one hand, and the 
literary dialect. 
As to the palatal series,¢ and naturally ch. 


appear only in later loan words. Their ordinary 


hike the other z is subject to the change into A: 
isinand, ihinaed, from *hisinacd, a/sich (Childers, 


Journ. of the R. As, Soc. N. 8. vol. VIL, p. 147); 


pisanavd, pihanavd,«/pach; saka, haka,—=chakka; 


i; | which Rask, Singhalesisk Skriftlere §19; Sing. 


gachchha ; goa, gohin, gihin, to pres. gachchhati ; 
siidinard, 4/chhid, prea. chhindati; Ko. More- 
over, compensation is found in d, which—in view of 
Sinhalesé d for j,to be mentioned immediately— 
prestpposes a transition into the media: muda- 
nard, 4/much; da— cha (Alwia, 88. p. liv); yadi- 
naed, /ydch; aduru = dehariya (N. v. 178, 278), 
which the Mald. aydru (P.), eduru (Ch.), shows to 
bea popular form, The retention of the media j 
amongst the Sinhalese vocables in opposition to 
this universal rejection of the palatal terms is 
extremely curious. It is troe that s ia found in 
native word, aa diva = jivhd; dana = jdnu, 
dinanard, «/ji, pres. jindli: dunudiya — dhanu- 
fiyd : vidinavd, «/vyadh, pres. vijjhati, has d for 





Aa 


ddsa, or vajeriyi, which E. Miiller (Report on 
Inacriptions, &c. 1878, p. 6) following Goldschmidt 


explained by the fact that original j waa represent- 


ed chiefly by d and was first restored anew as j 
of speech it would sometimes be appropriated in 
cases where d alone could be correct, just os 


the low Germans, when they wieh to speak high | | 


German, substitute a Trepfe for Treppe. Words 
with j = Skr. and Pali j must also be considered 
as more or less remodelled tatazamas, and the 
rada, radu, of the Elu is indeed earlier than the 


(Goldschmidt, Report on Inscriptions, ke. 1876, — 


p. 10) and the mahd radung = mahdrdja in the 
title of the Sultan of the Maldives (Journ. of the 
BR. As. Boe, vol. VI, p. 75) amply testify. 


tain inflexibly their peculiar character, 1 on the — 


other hand being in modern conversation aa little 
distinguished from w as } from | (Singhalese 
Grammar, Ootta, 1825, p. 4; Carter, Singhaless 
Lesson Book, Colombo, 1873, p. 8 f.). The Maldi- 
clearness ; modern Sinhalese authora regulate the 
ase of them in writingalmost entirely by etymology. 
Moreover, ! is in many cases to be traced back 
to older cerebrals or dental explosives: bili = kudf, 
pili = pati; for other examples, see above, p. 58a. 





halese Grammar, Cotta, 1925, p. 6; Alwis. § 
p- liv, Ini. f. 145.149 passim; Alwis, | 8. 


- plarala avi, lini, derived from.aiiga, litga, by 


Childers (Journ. of the R. As. Soe. N.S. vol. VIL, 
P. +5), that it is closely related to the anusviira, i. ¢ 
tothe nasal vowel. In fact, this weak nasal sound 
before init sounds, exactly in the same 
manner aa the anusvira of the modern Aryan 
languages of the Continent (Kellogg, , 
the Hindi Language, § 14; Beamea, Comp, Gromm. 
vol. I, p.296f.). This explains the want, on which 
Alwis lays such particular stress, of a guttural 
nasal, which indeed is always conditional on a 





following guttural. . The independent nasal palatal 


of the Prakrit becomes dental x; ponaha — 


p. 145), extapenard, to rest, sleep (in respectful 

pp = kr. tarp; particularly in Elu: ak — 
aika ( N. v. 89), laka = lankd, lakara ( N. v, 168) 
more: we find also in the older j cies raga 
used throughout for saigha (Rhys Davids, Indian 
Antiquary, vol. I, p. 140). " : this j 
(Childers, Journ. R. As. Soe. N.S. vol VI, 
p. 145) is remarkable, while by an opposite pro- 
4c. It is also to be noticed that through phonetic 
strengthening a combination nd was developed at a 
later period from id; for example, from the old 
Alwia, 35. p.oxx), which is now used as plural, a 
same relation as dunw pl to dumna ag. (see Singha. 
lese Grammar, Cotta, 1825, p.9; Childera,- Journ. 
#. As. Soc. N. 8. vol. VIL, p. 46 £). 
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The old hk seema to have originally eaiiobaly 
dropped off: afa = hattha and eftd = *hatthika, 
aran past pret. (strictly pres.) act. from a/hri 
(Childers, Journ. R.A. Soc. N.S. vol. VIII, p. 150); 
with a histus-destroying semivowel ; geya = geha, 
dovinaed from 4/ dwA, pres. dohati. In the oldest 
inscriptions two characters are found for the sibi- 
lant (Hhys Davida, Indian Anfiquary, vol. I, p. 140; 
Goldschmidt, Report on Inscriptions, &c., 1876, 
p- 4); as however these interchange arbitrarily 
they soon became as at present o single letter in 
place of the Skr. 4, #h, 2. Besides # interchanges 
often with & (Alwia, 88. § 22), and may like the 
latter be completely lost : aiga with the Eln forma 
sangu, hangu, = *sanga, Skr. ériiga; innard 


a/sich; hisa, isa, tha, = efaa, Skr. firaha; but | 


mintkd = manussa, pl. miniaew, and similarly 
gasa, gaha, tree, = gachchha, pl. gas (cf. Singhalese 
Grammar, Cotta, 1825, p. 5, 8 £.). 
There remain some more phonetic peculiarities, 
which could not be directly included in the review 
Double consonants appear to be ongimally aa 


foreign to the language as long vowela. The 
double consonance of the Prikrit, including the 


combinations of tenuis and, medin with their 


aspirates, ia usually replaced by the simple con- 
sonante. Actual gemination is to be explained in 
most instances either by letter borrowing or ns in 
the case of the plural forms already cited by 
special grammatical processes, Original simple 


in the ty of cases dropped," and are 
_— by the hintus-destroying y, v, whereby 

ontiguous 4 is exposed to the transition into i 
‘adios a furtherstep in the vowel change is not 
infrequeniily the contraction referred to above: 
mica = mutha, lope = loka, liyanacd, a/ likh, 
kevili, kevilld, and *korulu, korulld, = kokili, 
nayd = ndga, avuca = diapa, nerara = nagara, 
with the derived niyari, towns, eiyalu = sakala 
nyurnu (Ela) =chakora, giya = gata, riya =ratha, 





kiyanavd to kathayati, miynrn = madhura, | 
with mihi = madhw (ef. above p. 68h) and thence | 
mi in mf-mesed (bee, lit. honey-fly), mf-peni 


(honey, lit. honey-water). Be also the -ya, -va, 
characterizing 


k at i 
of the carly period of its introduction into 
to me. ct essen The occurrence of a word i 





dropping of A referred to above, it is noteworthy 
that in cases like ghasa = dkdes, brhond, bond, = 
bhdgineyya, A also appears aa a hiatus-destroyer. 

In analogous manner the substitution of » for 
radical p is to be explained, in case the transi- 
ton of p into b and of b into r is not preferred ; 
ef, fabanard to *thapayali, Pal? thapeti;kasuburd 
= kachchhapa-ka; bonovd, part. pret. ‘net, Bf, to 
sibly also vadanord, if this is connected with pajid, 
pajdyate, and vetenard, if with Goldsohinidt in op- 
position to Childers (Journ, R. A. Soc. N.S. vol. 
VII, p. 148) we venture to trace it to 4/ pal (on ¢ 
for ¢, cf. Hindi padnd &e. Beames, Comp. Gramm, 
vol. I, p. 225). The opposite to this transition of the 
tenuis into the media is seen in *kurulu, kwrulld, 
with garuda (other examples of k for g in E. 
Miller, Report on Inscriptiona, ke. 1878, p- 6). 

Finally the not infrequent - is to be 
noted: mahand = samana, sukinli te Shae 
= samudda (of, Alwia, 83. § 14). 

Into the disturbing operations which are the 


cause of a number of coincident phonetic laws we 
cannot enter further in this short sketch. 
There follow now anumber of Sinhalese gub- 





these we shall mako use of the list of words of the 


| modern tongne in 8. Lambrick’s Vocabulary © 
explosives between vowels are on the other hand — : 


the Singhalese Language, Fourth Edition, Cotta, 
184) (L.), aa compared with B. Qlough’'s Dictions 

ofthe English and Singhaless, and Singhalee 
and English Languages, Two Volumes, Colomh 
1821-1830 (C.). For the Ela, besides the Namd. 
valiya (.N., see above p. 58h), W. C.Macready's Glos- 
airy to his edition of the Selalihini Sandedaya 
(MR.) has been utilized. The Maldivian words I 
give os far as possible in their original spelling 
maa ice "hide sarah eo 









Living existence in general: safd = satid, Skr. 
Man: pl. miniseu; Mald. with 





greaten contraction «mihung (Ch.), in P. miou, 

“personne,” The words for man, manly: pirimi- 
yd, Mald.pyrienne(P.), firihenwng (Ch.), are closely 
related to purisa, as proved by the Mald. piris 
(P.}, firimtha (Ch.), husband, and Eln pirisa, 
“a train, retinue.” For women | the modern langu- 
age has not infrequently according to Rhys Davids 
(Transactions of the Philol. Soc. 1875.6, Part I, 


aert I hava creas bythe tantra italica with which u Ch. represents 





| poricae tea 

et . Egy a giowmen 
ee Mallow ot Tho settled gen Tian 
cay Tema “it that Cb, has teen alvin 


Manca, 1883.) 
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p. 74) the little altered tatsama isfrt (in Elu 
modelled into iiri, N. vy. 151), by the side of the 
more usual géni, which must be derived from 


*gahint—BSkr. grhind (on the forma of the Pali and — 


Prakrit cf. E. Kuhn, Beitr. sur Pali-Gramm. p. 16); 
Mald. anghaine(P.), anghenwng (Ch.), is clearly 
identical with aagand (cf. atigana N. v. 151). 
Among terms of relationship we meet with 
some which like appd for father and amma for 
borrowed from languages of this family: besides 
further developed ndéyd, with which is to be 
connected perhaps also ndind, female cousin, 
cousin german. For father and mother the 
Aryan terms are piyd = piid, and mavu, map, 
Elu mava, = mdfd. For son and daughter we 
have puid = putia and duva, dd, — duhitd (ef, 
Mald, mapoutte, “mon fils,” and mandi¢, “ma 
fille,” in P., futu, “boy,” in Ch.). A more gene- 
ral word for child is darwed = ddraka /Mald. 
dary P., daring Ch.) For brother and sister the 
modern speech simply (without difference of age) 
knows of the tatsamas sahddara-yd and sahddart,; 
the be, brother, quoted by Rhys Davida (Journ, 
FR. As. Soe. N. 8. vol. VII, p. 366), goes back to 
the bati of the inscriptions, and is identical with 
the Mald. bd (bee P., bébe Ch.) for elder brother. 
Bahend, bind, nephew (eaid to be originally also 
elder brother : ef. Rhys Davida loc. cit.), is from 
bhdgineyya, To munuburd, grandson, with the 
fom, minibiré, we find neither in Skr. nor in Pali or 
Prakrit anything exactly corresponding, but it is 
identified by P. Goldschmidt (Report on Inserip- 
tions, &e. 1876, p.4) with the manumaraka of the 
inscriptions, and, by a comparison with the well. 
known example of nandana, son, is dorived by him 
from manorama, which is certainly not absolutely 
impossible, For father-in-law and mother-in-law 
the Mald. has according to Pyrard hours and housse, 
and nendd (older nend?), alao nedi, which signify 
strictly avanculus and amita; nandd is, like Skr. 
nandndr=Pali nanandd, to be traced to / nand, 


ed to sassura, sasei, and for father-in-law, with | 


the like transference of meaning, mayil beside the 
tatsama mdfula (N,v. 154); of. nedimayild as the 
erplanation of the plural saswrd in Subhiti, Abhi. 
dhdnappadipikd v. 250. For son-in-law Pyrard 
gives damy, which ia manifestly to be identified 


Castes, classes, de—We have already spoken of | 








we have radala (“ gentleman,” L., “ husband," 
“ headman,” “ chief,” (.), and ita contraction rdla 
(“yeoman,” L. “husband,” “master,” “Jord,” 
“@ term affixed to names or titles, implying 
respect, C.), which appear tobe connected. Biso, 


bisava, queen, is according to Clough to be 


derived from abhiseka, The oft-recurring d&pd 
of the inscriptions as a designation of a high 
officer of state is from adhipa (vide Rhys Davida, 
Indian Antiquary, vol. I, p. 248; Journ. B.A. Soe. 
N. 5. vol. VI, p. 365). Kamburd, smith (* iron- 
smith”), = Pali kammdra, and is used to explain 
this word by Subhati in Abhidh. v. 509. Kuibald, 
potter, = kumbhAekdra, and similarly sowmeru 
tanner, doubtless assimilated from the Elu samvaru 
with samtaru = chammakdra, ef. Hindi chamedr ; 
in (gkwrued, amith (brazier, L., N.), = lohakdraka, 
which as a compound is much more intelligible, 


k has been preserved. Hadavd, washerman, = 


rajaka, Wadued, carpenter, = valdhaki. Vedd. 


| doctor, = vajja, Skr. vaidya, Vaddd (older wedi) = 


vyddha (Childers, Journ. of the R. As. Soc. N. 8. 
VOI, p. 131), Hord, thief = cora. Edwru, teacher, 
=deariya, maland = samana, bamunn to Skr. 





| above. 


On mit, mifurd, mitra-yd, friend, see ands p. 57a. 
The word is the same in Mald., aa is seen ¢rom 
demifourou, “compagnons” P, (i. «., de mitourou, 
two friends), and rahwmaiferi, “ friend,” (Ch.); 
another popular word is wahalu-d, ydlu-ed, in 


| Elu (N. v. 189) without diminutive endin g yahala, 


yahalw, which may be a somewhat irregular form 
of a theme identical with PAli sathdra™ Por 
enemy the little altered tatsama saturd = Skr. 
patru is in use, 

The words of Aryan origin for animals are toler. 


| ably numerous, Among cattle we have first gond, 


bull, ox,= gona, and with the same TeaLning 
gerwyd (cf. Mald. query P., geri Ch. ox), a diminn. 
tive of Hindi gord and ita allies, which like gona 
itself are, as Pisohel says (Bezzenberger's Beitrg. 


gens, Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, ITI, p. 237), 


to be derived from a root gur. Vased, calf, older 
waru, is of course = pachchha, Skr. vata. On 
dena = dhenu, which figures directly as a feminine 
suffix, Childers (Journ. BR. A. Soc. N. 8. vol, 
VII, p. 144) may be consulted. The monogyl. 
lable mf in the compounds mf-Aaraka (Mald. 
migunu, Ch.), buffalo, and mi-dena, buffalo cow, is, 
aa Childers has already rightly stated, to be identi. 
which however may also possibly be identical with 
sheep, goat, = elaka. Urd, pig (Mald. oure P. dru 
Ch. ), for *htird, = adkara, Ofwed, camel (ef, Mald. ol, 


" Tho forms eakhi and sakhd answor to the Elu words aki and saha given in loc. cil 
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P. og, Ch. with the peculiar final g sound), = ottha- 
ka. For horse the Skr. tatsama asvoyd, aspayd, ia 
now-a-days used; the popular form is in Eln aa 
(Mald. asse, P. as, Ch.) and ia retained in the com- 
pound amelenbd, mare, the second part of which 
Childers rightly traces to radavd, Balala, cat (Mald. 
boulaw, P. bulaw, Ch.), = bildla. Miyd rat, = 
misika.#td, elephant,—*hatthika( ef. above p.58a), 
fem. etian? from older atind; we aleo find aliyd 
with noteworthy a (Mald. however el P., eg. Ch., 
beside mafang = mdfanga), which is possibly alao 
derived from *hatthika. Of the terma for raven- 
ing beast the Skr. tateamas simha-yd (also Mald. 
singa P.) and rydghra-yd have entirely superseded 
the popular appellations; for the latter a form 
more consonant with the original phonetic rules 
is the Elu vaga, which is clearly established by 
the Mald. ragou (P).,“ leopart”; another word for 


panther, leopard, is diriyd, Elu divi, = dfpt, Skr. | 


deipin. Valaha, valasa, bear, has been aptly explain- 
ed by Childers (Journ, RB. A. Soc. N.S. vol. VII, 
p. 144) aa a compound of vana + accha = Skr. 
riksha, thus literally forest bear. The jackal is 
called int. al. hirald = sigdla (Mald. hiyalu Ch.); 
with this is perhaps connected kenahil(N. v. 141) 
or konahild (Subhiti, Abhidh. v. 615). The two 
varieties of apes indigenous to Ceylon are dis- 
tinguished by the obscure rilavd and by vaidurd = 
tdnara. For the deer and ante.wpe family we 
have mued = miga and gind, a very contracted 
form of gokanna. Hare: hdvd = sasa-ka, 
Birdsin general, kurulld, older*kurulu, =garuda 
(see above p. 586); the mythical bird king is called 
in Elu gurwlu (N.v. 14). Cock: kukwld = uk. 
kuta, fom. kikill; in Mald. we find coucoulou(P.), 
kukulu (Ch.), curiously enough for the page= while 
for the mage. a puzzling aule(P.), haw (Ch.), is 
used. Monard, peacock, may be connected in some 
way with mora = Skr, mayira; for the Mald. Ch. 
gives nimeri. Dove: paraviyd = Skr. pdrdvata, 
Pali pdrdpata, From kokila come kovulld, older 
*koyulu, and kevilld, older kevili (cf. Mald. 
koweli), fem. kevillf. The word for parrot, giravd, 


Mald. gowray (P.), may be an irregular form of | 
kaputd, kaputwed, crow, also davu- 


KMra-ka. From 
dd, kavudwed, with which perhaps Mald. caule (P..), 
kalu (Ch.), in to be connected, we might perhaps, 
taking balipushfa, balibhuj, aa a parallel case, 
draw the inference of the existence of a somewhat 
irregular ka-pushéa(ka), Hawk: nkuesd, older 
*ukueu, still further contracted to used, = ukkusa, 
Skr. ufkroéa. That the old hatiea was transferred 
to the Binhalese as *asa is clearly enough proved 
by the Elu hasa, Mald. rddaas, goose (Ch.), = Elu 
radahasa (N. v.144), and Mald. asdwni, duck, Ch. 


—————— 
ag ag v. 651 it meant the 
saan aaeneing to Seth Pali; therefore the latter may be 
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(compounded with donny P., dini Ch., bird). For 
kokd, crane, the phonetic equivalent is Skr. koka, 
which indeed means a bird of the duck or goose 
family. 

From D, H. Pereira’s treatise on the snakes of 
Ceylon in the Ceylon Friend (see ser. II, p. 81 ff), 
it seema that nayd and polatigd are the common 
terms for cobra and viper respectively. The 
former ia clearly = ndga, In the latter I conjec- 


| tare the Skr. pataiga, Pali patanga or pataiga, 


with special modification of meaning (with respect 
to the phonetic relations cf. supra p. 58a, and the 
word to be noticed soon, polaageatiyd): the word 
thither with great swiftness.” The female cobra 
ia now called, according to Pereira (loc. cit. p. 85, 
86) hepinna, in Elu sepini, = soppint; the tat- 








| fama sarpa-yd is also found as harufa (Ch,) in 


Mald. For other reptiles I only mention kimbuld, 
alligator, = kwmbhila (with evident metathesia of 
the vowels), goyd, iguana, = any) wees baie 


chakhaoathas (Mald. leahabu Ch.}. 

Fish was originally mas = machehha, ua the Elu 
mas (JV. v. 83), Mald. masse (P.), mas (Ch.), show; 
to avoid confusion with was, flesh, the moder 
language makea use of the Sanskrit tateama 
matsya-yd; there ia also a more elaborated word 
mdlu from “mahalu = *machehhala (cf. Hindi 
machhlt). 

Of other animals we may aleo mention kaku- 
lued, crab, — kakkafaka. For spider we have 
makulued = makbataka and makunc = *makkuna 
Ch.). Ukund and ikinf, louse, to Pali @ta,Skr, ytika ; 
ef. Childers Journ. of the BR. As. Soc, N.S, VIII, 
p. 143. Polangatiyd, grasshopper, is undoubtedly 
connected with Pali pafanga, Skr. pataaga; the 
last part ia however not clearto me, Bambard, 
wasp, = bhamara, Maesd, fly, *moei, *nehi 
(Mald. mehi Ch.), with ita compound mi-mased, 


 honey-fly, 7. ¢, bee, may be connected either with 


*machchhikd for Pali makkhikd, Skr. makshibd, 
or with Skr. madéaka, Pali makeaa, 

The namea of parta of the body yield an im. 
portant contingent of Aryan words. Head ‘js 
tha, isa, Elu hiea (N,v. 190, MR), = atea: I do 
not know how to treat olura, which is also in use, 
any more han 2 do ahs. Bevis. (2), 06 (Cm). 
Skull; kabala = kapdia. For the hair of the 
head L. gives i#k4, in which ké for *heha = kesa, 
From mukha(= Elu muec) comes mé-na, face, Ely 
muhu-nu(Mald, miinu). Nalala, forchead,—naldta 
Skr. laldia (Mald. nf Ch. ?): ef. Pischel’s Hema. 


| chandra 147, For eye wea = ackchhi-ka (cf. supra 

1 7 ee 

traced to the Skr. Hiraicha and the Slr, form tlite 
mistaken Sanskritizntion. — 


rest OpoOn a 





Manca, 1883.) 






ee eC 


p- 5b) Se ths popular-sow’ Mald. in eafiya (Ch. ), 
eyelid, = Sinh. espihdifa; Mald. lols (P.), 14 (Ch.), 
la to be connected with 4/loch, lochana. Brow: 





boema = bhamuta (Mald. bouman P., buma Ch.). 
Ear. kana = kanna(Mald. campat P., kangfai Ch., 
That the Elu for 
nose nother = ndisikd isthe genuine Sinhalese word 
may be inferred from the allied Mald. neput (P.), 
néfai (Ch.) (of. Binh. ndepataya, ndepudued, 
nostril F); new Sinh. adhe, wdee, is nothing but the 
tatsama adsa-ya, Tooth: data = danta (Mald. dat 


strictly ear-hole, ear-cavity), 


P., dai Ch.). Tongue: diva = jirhd (Mald. douls 
P.,diCh.?) An interesting word is ugura for 


throat, which in contrast with the Skr.-Pali gala | 


presupposes a form with r: Prakr. *uwggura or 


*uggora from ava + 4/gar (in Mald. karu Ch. the 
old prefix may possibly have fallen off at a later 


period), Arm and hand: ata = hattha (Mald. at 
P., aitila Ch.), Fist ; mite = mutthika (cf, supra 
p- 58a), Finger : wgilla, older wiigili(N. v. 163), 
= anguli (Mald. inguily P.,agiliCh.). Nail: niya 
=watha, new Sinh, usually wiyapotta = Mald. 
miapaly P., niafati Ch. (is the second part of the 
compound potta, husk, scale fF), Back: pita = 
pittha, The Elu kaiida, shoulder (N. v. 162), = 
khandha, Skr. skandha, receives a welcome con- 
firmation in the Mald. condou (P.), dodu (Ch.). 
Foot, leg: paya = pdda, in Elu also contracted 
to pd (NV. v. 153) (Mald. pad P., fa, “leg,” fiyolu, 
“foot,” Ch.). Enee: dana = jdnuw; the Mald. 
uses cacoulou (P.), taku (Ch.), for this, whilst in 
Sinh. kakula ia synonymous with paya, 


Of parta of the body peculiar to beasts I only | 


mention aiiga, Elu satigu, haiigu, = *saiga, Skr. 

fringa (Ch. has for this tung, which may be derived 
from the well-lnown adjective tmiga, hich), and 
naguta,or with true Sinh. hardening nakuéa,as one 
of the common words for tail = Pali nanguétha as 
compared with Skr. langila, Skin, leather: hama, 
sama, = comma (Mald.ans P.,Aang Ch.). Flesh : 
mas == marisa (Mald. the same Ch,). Bone : ataya to 
atthi, Skr. asthi; efa-mola, marrow. Muscle, sinew : 


P., ndru Ch.). Brain: mola, no doubt going back 
to anold *mattha, "masta (ef. exprap. 58a). Heart, 
hada to hadaya, Skr. hrd, Ardaya, in Elu alao 
hida (N. v. 161) (Mald. il P., hing Ch.?). Blood: 
ld = lohita (Mald. lets P., leh.) Tears: katidulu 
to 4/kand, Skr. krand in the sense of weep. Milk: 
kiri = khfra, Skr. kahtra (Mald. tirw Ch. ). 

In the two terms gaha, gasa, = gachchha (Mal. 
gata P., gas Ch.), and vela = pallikd (cf. supra 
p. 580), the whole vegetable kingdom is according 
to L. included. Root: mula = mala (Mald, mou 
P.). Stem: kanda—=Lhandha, Skr. tkhandha (Mald. 
fandi Ch.?). Atta, branch, with its double ¢ may be 
differentiated from ata,hand. For small twigs ipala 


| no closer connection with Prakr. 
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is int. al. aa which may have been derived 


from uppala=Skr, ufpala and then have acquired 


amore general meaning of this word. Leaf: pota 
= patta, Skr. paltra (Mald. fai Ch.); the popular 
use Of pan or pam = panna isshown by pansola 
or parteala, leaf hut, ascetic’s abode, and Mald. 
pan (P.). Flower: mala = mdld (Mald; maoé P., 
mau Ch.), rhada, kernel, inside of a fruit, may be 
derived from majjha (cf. Skr. madhyamd for the 


seed capsule of the lotus flower). I shall not at 


present enter further into the names of particular 
plants, though there is here no lack of Aryan 
terms like ef,rice, = vihi; miria, pepper, = marica 
(Mald. nirus Ch.) ; ddnw, énigin, garlic, from Inhwnw 


| (of. Subhaiti in AbAidh. v. 595), = lasuna (Mald. 


in lonumedu Ch., garlic). 

World: lora = Joka, in Elu often contracted to 
[6 fef. the Index to N. and ME. p. 75). Heaven : 
ahast = didea. Sun: ira, iru,in Elu also hiru 


(MB. p. 100), Atri (A. v, 280), —euriya (Mald. 


yrous P., iru Oh.) ; eunshine arwea = dtapa. Moon : 
handa, sanda, = canda (Mald. hadu Ch.; as regards 
the phonetic relation ef, Mald. condou, kodu, = 
Sinh, sanda, see supra p. 68a). Star : tarwea—tdrakd 
(Mald. tary P., tari Ch). Ray: rosa, generally pl. 
res, to Skr. radmi, Pali rarhsi, rasmi, Eliya, light, 
brightness, is, according to Childers (Journ. R. 


| 4. Boe. N. 8. vol, VILL, p, 145), together with 


the tateama dléka-ya having the eame meaning, to 
be connected with Skr.-Pali dloka (Mald. aly, P. 
ali Ch.). Darkness, obscurity : aitdwra(Mald. endiry 


| P., andiri Ch.) doubtless = andhakdra: of. also 


Prakr. amdhala, Maritht atidhald, Pischel in 
Hemacandra IT, 173, and the Hindi forms andhald, 
andhdrd, &c., in Bate's Dictionary of the Hindi 
Language, p. 22. 

Rain: vasea, older vaei (N,v. 34), from vassa, 
Skr. warsha; Mald. varé (P.), wire (Ch.), belong 
probably rather to rdri, water. The old word for 
lightning must be retained in the Elu vidu (N. r. 
$4), Mald. vidi P. (widani Ch.). For the only word 


| at present in use, as it appears, viz., viduliya, is 
naharaya to Pali nahdru, Skr. andyu (Mald. mare | 


according to Clough’s explanation «. v. = Skr. 
vidyullatd or more correctly = Pali vijullatd, 
conseqnently probablya word originally 
to the poetic dialect, and which at any rate hos 
cijjult and its 
new Indian cognates like bijlf, he. (cf. Pischel in 
Hemacandra I, 15, Bate, loc. cif. p. 521). Giguruma, 
also giguru, gigiru, gigiri, thunder (Mald. gougou- 


row P., guguri Ch.), belongs to the 4/gur, mentioned 


by Pischel in the Beitr. s. Kunde d. indo-germ. 
Spr. I, p. 237; ef. the Sinh. verb. guguranavd 
and goravanard, to thunder. Rainbow :deduana = 
devadhanu (but Mald. waredéni fa Ch.). 

Fire:  pindera mie ee 
connected gindara, originally perhaps fire-pos- 
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aeasor or the like, so that the second part would 
be derived from 4/dhar (cf. aleo gedara with gf, 
house). 





The current words for water are diya = daka— 


for udaka (Mald. diya, “ juice or sap," Ch.), pom 
= pdniya (Mald. penne P., feng Ch.), and ratura, 
whose Aryan origin appears to me by no means 
impossible, in spite of an etymology being still 
wanting. Bubble: bubula = bubbula. Foam: 


pena=phena. Sea; mtida, muhuda, for *hamuda | 
saamudda (Mald. entirely different candowe P., 


kadu Ch.). Here the following marine producta 
naturally arrange themeel ses -—Aak, sak, chhank,= 
sonkha; mutu, pearl, = muftd; pabalu, paralu, 
coral,= Pali pardla, Skr. prabdla. Lake and pond 
feta, In inscriptions vaviya=ndpitd (Mald. weu 
Ch.), and pokuna, in inscriptions pukana, to 
pokkharinf, Skr. puszhkarinf (E. Miller, Report 
on Inscriptions, &c,, 1879, pp. 5-6). That ganga is 
the common appellation for river is in the highest 


degree churacteristic, and Kiepert has rightly 


given prominence to it, loc. cit. supra, §5a. For 
emaller rivers and streams I find oya, which in 


spite of Elu Aoya (MR.), Ad (N. v. 88 pond, #) 


river), I would identify with ogha. 

Earth, ground, land: bima=bhumikd (Mald. 
bin P., bing Ch.,=Elu bim, N.v. 35), and polera 
related to patharf, pathari. Island was original- 
ly diva, as the name Maldiva, &c., and Eln divu 


(NW. v. 282) show clearly enough; the modern | 


language appears to prefer the longer divayina, 
and I find also noted duea, déea, For mountain, 
hill, the authorities give besides kanda more 
especially hela, ael,=aela, Skr. daila; Skr. parvata 
(modern tateama parrata-ya) appears (NV. v. 107) 
aa parwvata (Mald. farwboda Ch.), Pali pabbata 
(in the same place) as paru, Sand: voela=vdlukd, 
edlikd (Mald. vely P., weli Ch.). Salt: lunu= 
lona, Skr. lavana (Mald. lone P., lomu Ch.). For 
gem L. gives menika, which is met with in 
thia sense as menik in inscriptions asa early as 
the end of the twelfth century (Jowra. of the 


R. As, Soc. N. 5. VIL, p. 161, 165) and must be | 


looked upon as a remodelling of Skr. mdnikya; 
the Elu word ruean, gold, gem (N. v, 219, 221), 
In insoriptions gem, Jowrn. Ht. ds. Soc,, N.S. vol. 
VII, p. 166),<rafana, was however apparently 
at one time not unknown to the popular speech. 
Thegeneral name for ore, metal, is 14 = loha: wide 
Clough «. v. and ef. Mald. lod, “ cnivre,” P., raiulo, 
copper, Ch. (1. ¢, red ore, rafu = ratia), ramvanloé, 
“airain,” P., = rangwanlé, “ brass,” Qh, (i. ¢. 
gold-colored ore, ran=vanna). Gold was originally 
ram, ran, rang (N,v. 219), (Mald. rhan, P. rang 
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Ch.), a greatly contracted form of hiraiéa = 
Skr. hAiranya; at the present time, it seemm 
ratran, i, e. red gold, is mostly spoken of. Silver: 
ridi, in Elu alao ridiya = rajata (N, v. 219), (Mald. 
rihy, P. rihi Ch.). The Pili words kdlatipw and 
slea are explained by Subhiti in Abhidh, v, 493 by 
English “ tin and lead” and Sinh. kalutwmba; for 
tumba Clough gives the meaning “lead.” Now 
as fipu is clearly Skr, frepu,™ and Sinh. kalu like 
Pali kdla means black, it necessarily followa that 
tumba = tipu is the name for lead and tim alike, 
and the kind characterized by the epithet “ black” 
can only be lead. This assumption is entirely 
borne owt by the Mald., for according to P. calla. 
thimara is lead, oudutimara tin (Sinh. hudu, sudu, 
= saddha, white). The resemblance of fimara to 
tumba ia etrange. Perhaps a confusion with Skr. 
timra, Pali and Sinh. femba, copper, has taken 
place. Or should the reading trapra in Amarak. 
Il. 9, 106, gain credence from this? The word 
also given for lead, fyars or fyam, might very 
Plaumbly be connected with sfsaka, but in that 
case I should at present not know how to explain 
the m. Non-Aryan certainly is the word for iron 
yakaia = Mald. dagande (P.), dagadu (Ch.). The 
name for quicksilver is Aryan however: Mald. 
raha (P., Ch.) = rasa, Sinh. mostly united with 
diya water: rahadiya, rasadiya. 

Human settlements, &c., village: gama = gdima ; 
town : nurara = nagara; both of frequent occur- 
rence in names of places. For road, street, we 
have: maga = magya (Mald. magu) and mdeata 
mahacaia, = mahdpatha (Childers, Journ, R. A, 
Soc, N. 8. vol. VI, p, 43). Vitiya (also in Elu, N. 
v. 106) and vfdiya are only remodelling, of the 
tateama vithiya. House: gf, geya, = geho (Mald. 
gud P., gé Ch.), and in the compound already men- 
tioned above gedara, Gate, door: dora = dedra 
(Mald. dore P., doru Oh.) ; bolt: agula = aggala, 
Post, pillar: kanuea = khdnuka (Mald. tani Ch.) 
Field; keta = khetta, 

Of implements, useful articles, &c., with Aryan 
appellations I mention only the following -—Ship - 
neva = “ndvikd for ndvd (Mald. naw Ch.), Raft, 
boat: orwwa = Skr. udupa, Pali wlumpa (Mald. 
ody, P. odi Ch.) (Childers, Jowrn. R.A. Soc. N. 8. 
vol. WII, p. 45). Mast: kumbaya = kumbhaka 
of. kiipaka (Mald. kubu Ch.). Net: dala — *jalika 
for jdla (ef. Mald. dae Ch. ?). For the cart and its 





| parts riya, cart, = ratha, haka, saka, wheel, = 


cakka; nba, nave, = ndbhikd forndbhi; nim, felloe, 
= nomi, are the forms of the respective words which 


the Elu of the Sinhalese-English volume of 
Btheanen, hag, been overlooked by Childers, also confirma the correctness of the reading, doubted by 


Manon, 1883.) 


Clough, and of Subhiti'’s notes to Abhid. v. 373 f., 
‘yet I consider it in every way probable that they 
belonged at one time to the popular speech. 
Instead of the first two now-a-days the tateamas 
rathaya (besides gela) and chakraya are current. 
Plough; nagula=nanrgala, Skr. ldngala, Axe: peya 
= *ydsikd for rdsf. Hammer: mifiya= | 
for mutthi (cf. Mald. muri Ch.). as the Elu form 0. 
gives also mugura= muggara. Bow: dunna, older 
dunu, = dhanu; with diya, bowstring, = jiya, 
and the compound dwnwdiya which appears to be no 
longer used in the modern everyday language, cf. 
Mald. dd, “string” (Ch.), Iya, arrow, I would, in 
spite of the secondary form given by C. Afya, derive 
from *ihiya = *isuka for Skr. ishu, Pali usw. Of 
articles of clothing I may mention only pili, pilf, 
=patt(cf. Mald. pellé, “de la toile,” P., feli, 
“cotton cloth,” = féli “waist-cloths of native 
manufacture,” Ch.), and kapu, cotton, probably 
for *kapahu = kappdaa (of. Mald. capa P., kafa 
Ch.). Boiled rice: bat = bhatta (Mald. bad Ch., 
ef. also perhaps Mald, bate “ meal,” Oh. F) Flour: 
piti = pittha (of. Mald fa,“ flour,” Ch.?). Book: 
pota to potthaka = Skr. pustaka (Mald. fot Ch.). 
Time. The word for year, avwrudda, older 
aewrudu, Goldachmidt would derive from Skr. 
samwateara; if this is correct we must go back to 
an older *havarady = *sa/ta)/varachehha for sati- 
wachehhara (ef. the examples given above, p. 59a 
of d from ch); the Mald. aharu (Ch.) is powsibly a 
still further contraction. For month the old form 
is maha, masa, = mesa, which ia also used in com- 
pounds like ilmasa, the cold month (vide supra 
p. 576) (Mald. masee P., hadwmas, “ lunar month, 


Ch.}; in the modern speech the tateama mdsa-ya | 


prevails, Day: davaha, davasa, = divasa (Mald. 
duas Ch., cf. in P. eyouduas, “le temps passé,” 
and paon duas “le temps auenir”), and derived 
from thia dardla, darala, daytime (L.), from 
*davahala; cf. davahal (Ch.), Elu daral (.N. v.45), 
and Mald. duale(P.). Night: r@, which must be 
derived from a *rdfi for Pali ratti, Skr. rdtri 
(Mald. ré Ch., regande, “ nuict,” rewegué, “il est 
nuict” P.j). To this I add the adverbaof time: 
day-before-yesterday perédd, from pera, before, 
earlier, which ia connected in some way with Skr. 
priva (cf. Skr. pirvedyus) ; iyiyt, fyé, yesterday, to 
hiyyo Skr. Ayes (Mald. yd P., fyye Ch.); ada, 
to-day, —= ajja (Mald. adu P.); heta, sefa, to- 
morrow, which would derive from a #¢ answering 


deratly iy auplified and aah 
of the pronoun m/, tuk, Pica ties chen inva: te. oa 
by the nom, ima of the | (e.g. E. Miller, 2. 
on Inecriphions, &c. 1879, p. 4). Api, we, and Pe , 
are according to P. | midt ( Ae. P- 
and E. Miller (Report, 40. 1878, p. 6) to be traced to the 
derived not from Pali sonjhdna but from well-known 


*mutthika | 
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to the Pali ave, swe, the td reminds one otha 
homologous dative ending; anikdd and assimilated 
aniddd, day-after-tomorrow, from anika, the other, 
an extension of aiina, Skr. anya (cf, Skr. anyedyus). 

The foregoing comparison may give a fair idea 
as to how largely diffused is the Aryan element 
among the most essential words of the ra 
In the case of the pronouns, numerals, particles 
and verbs Childers has pointed out like pie. 
ponderance of this element." In his full treatise 
on this subject the author of this sketch will 
compare the undoubtedly Aryan element of the 
entire ancient vocabulary as fully as possible, at the 
game time, however, seeking to approach closer to 
the subject of the non-Aryan remainder. 

Notes by the Translator. 

The above paper waa read by Dr. Kuhn at the 
session of the Philos.-Philol. class of Munich on 
Sth July 1879. As far as I am aware he has not 
yet read or published the fuller essay to which 
this is only preliminary : the delay is fortunate, as 
Dr. Kuhn will thereby be enabled to make use of 
the valuable paper by Dr. Ed. Miiller, entitled 
“ Contributions to Sirnhalese Grammar,” publish- 
ed by the Ceylon Government m 1530." I shall 
proceed to notice a few instancea where Dr. Muller'a 
conclusions agree with Prof. Kuhn's and vice ered, 
With regard to the colonization of Ceylon Dr. 
Maller accepts the Sinhalese traditions respecting 
Laila, “not,” he says, “ because I am of opimion 





that more faith ought to be placed in the legends of 


no reason whatever why they should choose a amall 
and insignificant kingdom aa the uative country 
of their ancestors.” To this he appends the fol- 

lowing note :-—* Lagsen (Ind. Alterth., vol. Il, p. 
105) identifies LAla with LAta(Greek Larike 


—Gujanit) The whole context of the Mdhdpr. 


however shows that this cannot be meant, King 
Nissanka Malla,a princeofthe Kalinga, 
who has left many inscriptions in different parte of 
Ceylon, was born ina city called Subhapura, which 
he maintains to be the same as Sithhapura 
where Wijaya was born. If so Lila was part 


of the later kingdom EKdlinga, a not unlikely 


place to suppose the Aryan conquerors of Ceylon 
to have started from. This seems also to be the 
opinion of Burnouf (Recherches aur la Giographie 
Ancienne de Ceylan, p, 61), a8 he identifies LAle 
with Riad hi— la partie basse abt hi 


Prikrit present chitthati. It may hore be incidentally 
mentioved that the root ath4 has produced another 


“ which 
we have above (p. 608) derived from a th = Skr. 


aa rei eS 
* And since reprinted, with pe a misprints, 


Ac, in the Ind. Ant. July-August 1882.—D. 2. 


| derivative as a verb 
| strictly peers of tabanavd, ‘to put, to 
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qui s‘étend sur la rive droite dela riviire Hougli, 
et comprend les districts de Tamlouk et de 
Midnapour.” This country then must have been 
thoroughly Aryan at so yomote a time as the 5th 
century B. 0.at the latest, for not only is the 
Simbhalese language Sanskrit but the vast majo- 
rity of the higher castes of the Sirmhalese have 
unmistakeably the Aryan type of faces, and. as 
for the lower castes, they neither look like Dravj- 


diana, but resemble the V eddas,"™ Ttwouldseem | 


from this last sentence that Dr, Miller does not 
believe the original inhabitants of Ceylon to have 
been Dravidian, though he does not propose any 
other theory of their origin. With regard to the 
Veddo (not Vedds, as Prof. Kuhn has it), from 
the scanty materials available it would appear that 
their language is a dinlect of Sinhalese: Maha 
Mudaliyar Louis De Zoyea has informed me thatthe 
Veddé use words of Sanskrit ongin which are 

(1) God bakuré 





[Marcn, 1883. 


not to be found in Sinhalese literature for many 
centuries back. Itis much to be regretted that 
the ill-health of this able scholar prevents his 
accomplishing the task which he had in view of a 
monograph on the Ved dé and their language. 
Astothe Rodiyas, Alwis in the paper referred to 
in note 8 says that from amongst 128 words given 
by Casie Chitty he could only identify 6 Sizhhalese 
words, but even of these six more than one of his 
identifications is erroneous. Aa Casie Chitty's 
list is not generally available to scholars, I give it 
here, in the hope that Dr. Kuhn and other 
orientalista may succeed in clearing up the 
mystery which enshronds the origin of some of 
the words. I havein the third column given some 
suggestions as tothe derivation of the words: 
these in many instances will no doubt be proved 
I owe to my brother, Mr. A. M. Ferguson, Jr. 


ef. batdra, used by all the Malayan dialecta for " God,” from 
aratdra, 





(2) heaven teriyangé fert ¥. 104; angé appears to be a general affix, meaning 
“thing,” = anga P 
(3) earth bintalavuva §. bin = bhtimi; taldva = tala, (Identified by Alwis.) 
(4) sun tlayata teriyangs Wayata,cf. 5. eliya=dloka; of Punan Dayakelo; teriyange v. 2. 
(5) moon hApateriyangé hdpa (?) ; teriyange v. 2. 
(6) stars hipangaval hdpa v. 5; anga v. 2; val=8. val, plur. termination ?; ef. Bukn- 
tan Dayak apai-andar. 
(7) light gigiri ef. 5. gigiri, thunder, 
(8) darkness  kaluvella Identified by Alwis as = 8. kalurara. 
(9) fire duluma ef. 5. dala = jdld. 
(10) water nilatu (P-1A-) ef. Tamil xfr, Telugu nfllu, water; ef. Malay laut, sea. 
(11) sea torilitn v. 104, 10, 
(12) river nilituva ¥. 10, 
(13) tank nilitukattinna nildin, v.10; kaftinna, cf. Tamil aneikkafiu, dam, anicut. 
(14) mountain teriboraluvangé v. 104, 18, 2, 
(15) village dumtina 
(16) field paiigurulla (?-rm-) S, paiiguea, a division (from Tamil pavigu), = bhdga; ralla, 
a fold, yard, 
(17) jungle ralura 
8) ea oat} boraluva S. boralu, gravel, (Identified by Alwis,) 
(19) man gail 
(20) woman gevi ef. 3. gdini. 
(21) boy bileendi 5. biliidd. (Identified by Alwia.) 
(22) girl bilaendt y, 21. 
(23) body muruti 8. mérii, 
(24) hair kahaveeli 8. kalu, black ; veli, of. 8. ala, creeper, pelape, the hair of the 
head; cf. Bugis veluaé, hair; of. 8, 
(25) head kermliza 
* Sinco this was writen a paper han boon pablished in | Pett t2 the Conlon a welcome Sadlssce te the ae 
tho Journal of the Ceylon Branch R.A. 8. vcl. VIL cart | fer isting concerning the iuthabitants of the 
Ti, by Mr. De Zoysa, “On tho Origin of the Veddis,” | Maldives, Prof. Virchow hasalso recently published amount 
notable feature is the retention wotion of the pole ew ich tilete Rome en ae an gettin feng Tole. 
the Sinhalese has changed tosorh. Tho same issue of aol ng that they are the 


n C. BRA 5. Journal contains some valuable 
the Mald: . H. C. P. Bell, 
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(28) eye livaté 

(27) face iravuva 

(23) ears iravuvé angaval v. 27, 2,6 

(20) nose iravura v. 27. 

(30) mouth gala of. S. kata ; cf. Ruings gall. 

(31) tongue = galagevunu v. 0. | 

(32) hand dagula cf. Pali aiguti, finger, aiguitha, thumb 

(33) breast hidula cf. 5. Aida, heart. 

(34) belly pekaritta of. 8, pekaniya, navel; rikta, rit, vacuity. 

(35) fleah muruturh vy. 2% (Alwis identifies with 8. mulufan, which he aays 
means “ that which is cooked”: this is clearly untenable. ) 

(36) milk hiduluaigaval vy. 33, 2, 6. 

(37) blood latu of, 5. latu, lao dye, lé, blood, = lohita, 

(38) spittle gall4 lata v. 30, 37 

(39) husband —giidiyih 

(40) wife gidi kevenni v.40; kevenni, of. 8. geni, 

(41) father hidulu gawd y. 33, 19. 

(42) mother —_—hidulu guvi v. 33, 20, 

(43) grandfather ilayak hidulu gevd 

(44) grandmother ilayak hiduln gwvi 

(45) brother eka athgé gidiyé 

(46) sister eka arg gidi 

(47) son gidi bilandé vy. 29, 21, 

(48) daughter giidi bilendi v. 39, 22, 

(49) priest navath 

(50) elephant —_palAnuvi ef. Tamil pal, tooth; dnei, elephant. 

(51) cheetah  raluvabnss’ v. 17, 58. 

(52) bear mratimiganahgay& v.35,118,2. - 

(58) wild hog gal mratayé 

(54) domestic pig hipa mratay& 

(55) deer, elk $ raluvaluddd ¥. 17, 62. 

(56) dog buss, of. Miller's derivation of. 8. balld from Skr. bhdshaand affix la. 

(57) bitch biset ¥. 56, 

(58) cat buhdkavanné v. 56, 

(59) jackal pangurulla bused v.16, 56. 

(60) vandurd biliava 

(61) rilavé nituvrd 

(62) bull ludda& 

(63) cow hiddj 

(64) calf lndubilends v. 62, 21, 

(65) bull buffalo pangurn Inddi ¥. 16, 62. 

(66) cow buffalo paiigurn liddt v. 16, 63. 

(67) iguana bimpalld 5. bim = bhdmi ; pallé, cf. 8. palli, “a small house lizard" (CL) 
Tamil pafli. 

(68) alligator  nflitnterihipayd =v. 10, 104, 105. 

(69) tortoise péliva 

(70) lizard ahiru buluva. 

(71) snake ilay ef. Tamil ilu, to drag. 

(72) cock patilayi 

(73) hen patili keta 

(74) chicken patili bilands v. 73, 21. 

(75) fish nilAtuvash ¥, 10. 

(76) tree ubsella ef. 8, wha, high. 

(77) flower ubulilangs v. 76, 2. 

(78) fruit lium ef. Tagbenna lawn. 

(79) cocoanut matu lA uni cf. Tamil mattu, toddy, mattei, husk; ¥, 78. 

(80) jak veb}i arhgaval 
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(81) plantain pabburukan cf. &. purdlu, plantain, rwé, a tree, 
(82) areka nut pongalarh ef. 5. purak = piiga, 
(83) betel tebald (? tobala) ef. Pali fambilf, 
(84) tobacco rebut 
(85) paddy atumadu atu (F); madu, v. 86. 
(86) rice mado 
(87) kurakkan hinkevuna 8. Aida, small, used as prefix to many names of planta. 
(38) straw pangaran 
(89) temple bakurnangd v.13 
()) house Aa. v. 15. 
(91) door matilla 
(92) cloth potiya cf. Tamil potti. 
(93) mat Pitavinna 
(94) pot vimeé 
(95) water pot niflitu vimé v. 10, 94. 
(96) rice pot migiti vime v. 115, 94. 
(97) mortar and 
pestle lukkana angaval vy. 119, 2, 6. 
(98) knife nidura 
(99) honey ohzella latu ¥. 76, O7. 
(100) jaggery = gal miri cf, 5. gula, jaggery; émihiri, sweet. 
(101) salt hurubu 
(102) lime aharu bulu 
(103) oil matubu maiu, of. 79. 
(104) good teri (This must alao mean “great,” v. 2, 11, 14. &e.) of. Tamil 
firi, holy, teri, to select. Also Tamil periya, great ? 
(105) bad hépayi cf. Pali pdpa. 
(106) no navati cf. 8. neta, 
(107) to go, walk dissenava é 
(108) tocome — tevinavil ef. Kian Dayak ferah. 
(108) to sit navia 
(110) tosleep = Lavatandtvena v. 16; ef. 8. navatvanard, to cease, to stop, to hinder. 
(111) todance = kuttandupanav of. Tamil bitiddu, to dance, panni, to make. 
(112) to sing kellaniigilenavi = cf. 8. kalum, gladness, Kelani= Kdlydni, kelinavd, to sport; 
gita, song, Gipsy gili, 
(113) to laugh = galu p&hinava v. 20: 
(114) to weep iraval lukkanavi v.27; Lip. 
(115) to see pekanava Pali pekkhati. (Alwis identifies with 8. penenavd, to appear.) 
(116) toopen © h&pakaranava 
(117)-to cook navatkaranavi 
(118) to eat mnigannava ef. Malay mdkan. 
(119) to beat lukkanari 
(120) to kill ralukaranava 
(122) to bury tivanavil 
(123) to give yappanavi 


In a letter to the Indian Antiquary (vol. I, p. 


58), Dr. Hyde Clarke states that the Rodiya 


_to the same general family as the 
Kajunah.” He further says:—“There is little 
direct resemblance between the Kajunah and the 
Abkhass, or between the Kajunah and the 
Rodiya, but the relationship of each is rather 7 
with the Abyssinian class.” ‘This Abyesinian 
clase, he says, comprises the languages of the 
Agaws, Wangs, Falashas (Black Jews), Fertita, 


pelago, a Siberian clazs and two American classes 
being also related. Dr. Clarke concludes his 
letter by saying :—* The group which T have nam- 
ed at present—the Siberio-Nubian—must ‘have 
had possession of the whole of India before the 
Dravidians.” Unfortunately, Dr. Hyde Clarke 
gives no proofs for his statements, and, as I have 


Magca, 1853.] 
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Treasury of Languages (1873) pronounces Rodiya 


to be allied to Hindi, but this book, though 
it has the authority of some eminent names, 
is not altogether relinble, «. g. its statement 
that “Elo or high Sinhalese is Dravidian and 
closely resembles Tamil.” With reference to note *® 
I may mention that Dr. Miiller (loc. cit.) gives 
a number of comparisons of Sinhalese words 
with the corresponding forms in the Adoka, 
Dramatic and Jaina Magadhi, the resemblances 
being sometimes very close. The word hamuda 
should have no asterisk: it is found in several 
inscriptions. With regard to the Sinhalese 
phonetic system, Dr. Miiller states that the 
original Sinhalese alphabet had only the three 
short vowels a, i, w, beaidea ¢ and o, the original 


quantity of which is still uncertain. The oldest | 


Sinhalese also the consonant ¢, of 
which Dr. Miller says :—“e¢ I have met with 
in inscriptions till the fourth century, afterwards 
it immigrated into «, and in the ninth century 
has quite disappeared.” On the other hand, the 
original alphabet lacked the cerebral 7 and 
anusvara. With reference to the latter Dr. Miller 
aaye -—" Although the anusvira does not appear in 
Sinhalese words up to the fourth century A. D., 
it is doubtful whether it was not pronounced; 
for we later find many words written with anus- 
viira or a nasal before a consonant which had the 
game in Skt. but not im ancient Sinhalese, 


while it would be difficult to consider them all as 


tataamaa; for instance Skt. chandra. A. §. chada, 


modern Sinhalese handa, Maldivian hadu (hadu 


is a mistake), besides Skt. atiga mod. Sin. anga, 
Skt. mandala, M. 5. mandul,‘etc.” He says 
further :—“It is true the Sinhalese in ancient 
times wrote the anusvira and nasal, before strong 
consonants in Pali words, and besides without 
assuming the questionable words to be tataamas’ 
they might have been altered by the influence of 
the priesthood, the powerful instructors of the 
people. And on the other band there are in- 
stances where the nasal has been lost for ever. I 
lore consider it best to assume that the 
Sinhalese had lost anusvira and the nasal before 
other consonants.” According to Dr. Miiller, 
vowel lengthening is due to (1) contraction and 
(2) accent. As instances of the latter he men. 
tions bohdima)=bahn, astiva 80, aniea 90, and 
verbal forme like gelima (from gala-nard, 4/gal) 
&e., a8 against older senim, sitim (10th century), 
and still older palisatarikama for pratisaviukdrita- 
karma, Childers’ theory to account for the 
terminal d of animate nouns is shown by Dr, 
Miller to be incorrect. He says -—*“ The lengthon- 





ing of the final vowel in animates os d in | 


minied, I believe is due to a former termination 





in ak, affix ka, now used to indicate indefinition in 
inanimates. In modern Indian vernaculars, too, 
we find das a masculine termination, comp. 
Beames vol. II, p.160." He also saya :-—* Originally 
every Sinhalese word terminated in a vowel ; 
between the 7th and 9th century the tendency of 
the language was so much changed that moat 
NOUNS came to terminate in aconsonant: later, a 
short a was appended to inanimates, animate 
males partly contracted the syll. ak to d (so at 
tare T comprehen sie peogens at Presant), and if 
they ended in w or i, this had been changed into 
wak and yak, W and y assimilated with the 
preceding consonants, and we thus find double 
consonants with din the nominative singular (for 
instance kurulu, kwrulwak, kwrulld).". On the 
subject of the vowel sound @ (long @) Dr. Miller 
says:—" A further important addition to the 
vowel system was made by the two characters 
peculiar to Sinhalese wand its lengthening :. 
They are not found yet in the 4th century but are 
firmly established in the $th (about the interval 
Tam unable to judge) yet, though not written they 
may have been pronounced long ago.” He then 
quotes from Beames’ Comp. Gram. vol. I, p. 141 ff, 
ths eee y (as he justly terms it) “ interesting 
—" The Bengali language, as actually spoken 
by all classes, from the highest to the Ibwest, 
differs in many respects from the language as 
written in books. Especially is this noticeable in 
the treatment of the vowel d, which in colloquial 
usage is frequently, in fact almost universally, 
corrupted into ¢." But, curiously enough, the 
latter part of Mr. Beames’ note, which is the most 
interesting with reference to the point under 
discussion, Dr, Miller omita, but, as his remarks 
refer to this very part, I think the omission must 
be due to the printer. Mr. Beames says -—“ This 
Bengali ¢ is pronounced more like the English a 
in mat, raf, ete., than like the full Italian ¢ in 
reno, avele, etc., and seems to be a lineal 
descendant of the short J of Prakrit.” “Now,” 
Dr. Miiller says, “ this is exactly the sound of the 
Sree and as the Sinhalese probably came 
from a part of Bengal, they might have brought 
this sound with them. There is another reason to 
suppose that these sounds are older than the 
invention of characters proper to them. The 
Sinhalese vaddranard is a corrupted tats. from 
Pili evadhdreti; the verbal noun at present is 
reddéruma, older vajdéruma, Now, i in an inserip- 
Son. 08 Shs. sents ioe Mean, contary A. D. at 
Badagiriya we find vajeriyi ‘he declares,” ie, « 
used to express the sound & which is a modifica. 
tion of d.” I may just remark in | | 
the representation of this eonnd by the Roman 
diphthong @ may be considered very fairly satis. 
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factory, the @ having the same sound in Anglo- 
Saron, and the Sinhalese character itself being o 
modification of the symbol for a, Prof. Kuhn's re- 
marks on the palatalaneed some modification, owing 
to the fact which I have already mentioned of ¢ 


being found in the oldest Sinhalese. With reference | 
to the weak nasal sounds before the explosives | 


yg, 7, d, and b, itis certainly curious that writers 
on the Sinhalese language have said so little on 
the subject. Even Childers has not, 
lam aware, described the exact pronunciation of 
these sounds. In fact, Alwis, in the places 
referred to by Dr. Kuhn (88. p. xi, and Descript. 
Cat. p. 236), is the only one who gives any sort of 
explanation of these nasale. He says they are 
“very soft,” “very famt,” and, “ metrically, one 
syllabic instant.” But, according to him, this 
weak nasal ia aleo found before j in Sinhalese. 
Thia I very much doubt: I believe the fi has its 
full sound before j in Sinhalese as im Sanskrit or 
Pali. Childers’ representation of this weak nasal 
sound by ® before g, d, d, and by mi before 6 is 
very satiafactory. In Alwis’ Deseript, Cat. the 
combined nasal and explosives are represented by 
(wg, (n)j, (ed, (mjd, (m)b—a very awkward method 
certainly; and in the Rey. CO. Alwia’ Sinhalese 
Handbook they are printed n-g, n-d, nd, m-b. In 
u review of this latter book in the Ceylon Observer 
of I4th July 1850 Dr. Muller made some 
remarks on the representation of these combi- 


nations which led me to think that he had | 


failed to notice this peculi--ity of the Sinhalese 
language, but from a passage in his Confribntions 
to Simhalese Grammar I find I did him injustice, 
He there says :-—" At present there ie a difference 
in pronunciation between the real bindu and those 
weak nasala before other consonants. I doubt 
whether any two kinds of nasale cristed in the 
twelfth century, for we find the bindu used with 
k and ligatures with all the other nasalized conso- 
nants.” The real sound of such words as afga, 
haida, haida, amba, may be learnt by pronouncing 
them as aga, hada, hada, aba, but in each case inter- 
jecting a slight nasal before the explosive. I may 
mention that though in Ceylon manuscripta the 
compound charactera which in the Sinhalese 
alphabet are used to represent the above sounds 
are made to represent the Pali ig, nd, and mb 
(fd is never so used), the ,best native scholars at 
present carefully distinguish them in writing, 
the letters being joined in Pali words but never 


combined. The anusvira in the north Indian | 
dialects is spoken with a strong nasal, whereas — 


ae 


ao for aa | 





in Sinhalese it is very slightly nasal. W hen final 
or preceding a sibilant, the m, as Childers hae 


| remarked, is pronounced like ag in German gang. 
{I would im passing raise a protest against the 


introduction by Ehys Davids in his translation 
of the Jdfaka of the unsightly symbol invented 
by Pitman for the ng sound. The ti or sn has 
now obtained a ise as the Roman 
equivalent of the anusvdra.*) Prof. Kuhn does not 
speak of the pronunciation given to ja in modern 
Sinhalese, but Dr. Miller says -—“The oldest 
form of this combination is ny in savanyutopete 
(inscription at Kirinde) where the y is marked by 


& separate sign below the line. The group is 


still pronounced though not written in this way 
in Ceylon.” Now this is «certainly wrong: ji 
is always pronounced by the Sinhalese as gi, 
just aa it is pronounced gy in Hindi, de, The 
asterisk before kurulu should be omitted, the 
word being genuine. According to Miller yahala 
= eahdya. Pile citediadis vets sea was prefix- 
ed toasa—achchha was, as Goldschmidt has pointed 
out, to distinguish it from as=asea. The 
OF riled sa ceeeiniy obecare, Can it be a con- 
tion from reli-musa, wrinkled-face? Cf. 
veli-mukha with the same meaning os a name 
for the white-faced monkey (Clough). Miller 
explains monard aa being for morana, i¢., mora+ 
na, and this na he believes to be due (as well as 
the nd in wkund=dkd and in génd=go) to o 
feminine in nf: the nfimeri of the Maldive he 





from Sk. erotas, Pali sotto, is I think the right 


one, and not ogha. The word for hill is kanda, 
not kaftida, and is, as Miller shows, from Skr, 
skhanna: the older form ia kana. Sand is reli, 


not ewla, The word for iron, yakada, which Prof, 


Kuhn says is certainly non-Aryan, is as Aryan as 
it can be: it is a compound, (a)ya-tada= ayo- 
kandamt; cf. in Clough yakula, yagula, yadatida, 
yadima, yapata, yapaluva, yobora, yavula, 
yohatduva, yohada, yahala, all compounds from 
ya=aya. Miiller says that it is doubtful if orura 
He derives fya, older Afya, from ita, and 

explains the { by the following transitions: sifa, 
tet hf, nee The origin of olura is certainly 





loaa of initial? Perhaps the Maldive bolle, bé, 
supporte this. With the word for leg, katula, cf. 
Malay kaki and Tamil kdl, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


* Iam glad to learn from Prof. Fuusbill that he and Dr. Trenckner at least intend to adhere to the signs & 


DowaLtp Frenorsor. 











THE COLUMN INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASL 
BY M. EMILE SENART. 


Abstract." 

Till the present we know of five colomns 
or léis inscribed with edicts of Piyndasi. The 
most important and oldest known is the Dehli 
column, commonly known as “the laf of Firuz 





Shah" (D), because it was that prince who | 


caused it to be brought to Dehli from its original 
position. It is the one which embraces the 
most complete series, [think it most conrement 
for tha present to arrange them in the way 
General Cunningham has done. This pillar, 


then, contains seven edicts, inscribed in four | 


groups, one on each of its sides, and an eighth, 
below, occupies several lines round the shaft. 

There is another pillar at Dehli which was 
also transported thither by Firnz (D"); this 
is the one that General Cunningham calls the 
pillar of Mirat, from the name of its original 
position. It contains only a short fragment of 
the Ist edict, edicta IT and III entire; edicts 
IV and V are only in part preserved, and 
edicta VI and VII are wanting on it. 

The Allahabad column (A) contains edicta I 
to IV; the two first are alone intact; 
remains only a line of the [[Ird; of the others 


longer or shorter portions, It is characterised | 


by the presence of two additional fragments 
which we do not find elsewhere, and which are 
unfortunately spoilt. The one, already known 
from Prinsep, has been named by General 
Cunningham “the Queen's edict”; the other, 
which appesred for tho first time in the Corpus, 
is nddressed to the officers of Kausdmbi. They 
form a necessary addition im our revision of 
this clase of edicts. 

The two last columns have been found again 
in positions not far distant from one another ; 





both contain the first six tableta, One 1s that of | 


Radhiah (ER), whichGeneral Conningham prefers 
to call that of Lauriya Araraj; the other, the 
column of Mathiah (M), which receives in the 
Corpua the name of Lauriya Navandgarh. 

I need not coliee on the description and 
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history of these monuments; It will be snffi- 
cient to remind the reader that the different 
texts are, in all the parts in common, essentially 
identical. I therefore take for a basis the longest 
version, the only complete one, that of the 
pillar of Firuz Shah. The text of it I transcribe 
and give in the notes all the different readings 
of the other versions, where they exist. 

The orthographical or palwographical pecu- 
liarities which this series presents are not such 
as to offer peculiar difficulties to the tranalation. 

First Edict. 
Prinsep, Journ. Aviat. Soc. of Reng. vol. V1, 


| 1837, p. 581 (conf, p. 965); Burnouf, Lotus de 
ta donne Lov, p. 654 ff 





(*) BPeer ert hastrtl piyndasi lija* hevath aha*[.] 
siiAiats 

(*) vasaabhisitena* me* iyam dhammalipi likhi- 
pita® [.] 


(") hidatapdlate dusathpatipidaye* athnata agi- 
ya’ dhammakimatiya*® 
(+) agiiya paltkhdyi? sgiya"? sustskya™ agena 
bhayend 
thiyi™® 
(°) dhammépekhi** dhammakimata chi™ suve® 
suve vadhité vadhisati™ chevai [.] 
(7) pulisi picha me’ ukasi chil gevaya chi 
majhimaé cha anuvidhiyamti 
(*") sampatipadayamti chi™ alam 
samadapayitave’® hemeva* dita 
(*) mahimditi™ pi[.] esa hi™ vidhi yA iyam 
dhathmena™ piland™ dhathmena vidhine* 
(°) dbhatomena sukhiyani™’ dhitmmena go- 
titi™ [.] 
“King Piyadasi, dear to the gods, says thug : 
In the twenty-seventh year of my anointing I 
caused this edict to be inscribed. Happiness 
in this world and in the next is difficult to 
procure, without (on the part of my officers) 
extreme zeal for religion, rigorous BUDErvision, 
extreme obedience, a very lively sense of reapon- 
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' Third Badict. 
Prinsep, ut sup. p. 584; Burnouf, ui swp. p. 
6698. 


| C1) Devinathpiye piyadasi IAja hevar abi‘. 
kayanammeva’ dekhati* iyam me 

(*) kayane kateti nomine piparh’ dakhati* 
iyath me pipa’ kateti iyath va" dsinave 

(**) namiti*[.) dupativekhe cha kho esA he- 


sibihty, and extreme activity. But, thanks to 
my instructions, this care for religion, the zeal 
for religion grows and will grow (among them) 
from day to day. And my officers, superiors, 
subalterns and those of middle rank, conform to 
it and guide (fhe people) in the good way, the 
way 80 as to keep light spirits; the overseers of 
the frontier countries, the same. Becanse the 


































rule is: government by religion, law by religion, vath’® chu kho esa dekhiye imAni 
progress by religion, security by religion.  (*) Asinavagimini" nima™ atha chathdiye ni- 
Second Edict. thitliye*® kodhe minef.] isya 
Prinsep, wt sup. p. 582 ff, Burnouf, ut sup. | (*") kilalena’* va** hakam ma palibhasayisai"* 
p. 666 ff. esa bidha’’ dekhiye iyiim me 
(‘°) Devanathpiye piyadasi? laja* ("*) hidatikiiye iyath ma name pilatikiye’'[.] 


“King Piyadasi, dear to the gods, speaks 
thus: We see only our good actions; we say, 
I have done such a good action. In return we 
do not see the evil that we commit, we do not 
say, I have committed such a bad action, such 
anaction is asin. It is true that this exami- 
nation is hard; nevertheless, it is necessary to 
watch ourselves, and to say: such and such 
actions constitute sins, as passion, cruelty, anger, 
pride. It is necessary to watch ourselves with 
care and say: I will not yield to envy and 
calumniate; that will be for my greater good 
here below; that will be for my greater good 
in the future." 

Fourth Edict. 

Prinsep, wf ewp. p. 585f%.; Lassen, Ind. 
Alterth. bd, II, p. 258, n. 2; p. 272, n. 1; 
p. 274.1; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 740 f.; Kern 
| Jaartelling der suydelijke Buddhisten, p. 94 ff. 
(*) Devinathpiye piyadasi IAja hevath aha (.] 

sadvisativasa 


(™) hevamn ahi*[.] dhamme sddhfi‘[.] kiyam 
chn* dhamme ti*[.] apisinave bahukayine 

(**) day&’ dine* sache sochaye’ cha khof.] 
dine pi me babnuvidhe dimne” dupada 

(**) chatupadesu™ pakhivilichalesn vividhe™* 
me anugahe kate Apina 

(**) dikhiniye™ amnini™ pi cha me bahini™ 
kayinfni katini[.] etaye me 

(*) athiye“ iyam dkammalipi®’ likhapita™® 
hevath anupatipajamtnu chilam 

(**) thitika’’ cha potiti ti’ [.] ye cha hevam 
sampatipajisati™ se" sukatam kachha- 
titi™ [.] 

“ King Piyadasi, dear tothe gods, speaks thus : 
Religion is excellent. But, one will say, what 
is that religion? [Jf consists im committing] | 
the least evil possible, [ in doing | much good, 
[in practising] pity, charity, veracity and also 
purity of life. Therefore I have given alma of all 
kinds ; to men and quadrupeds, birds and aquatic 
animals, I have distributed diverse favours, even 


to securing drinkable water for them; I have | (*) abhisitena” me tyam dhammalipi likhi- 

besides done good in other meritorious actions. pité*[.] lajaké me — 

It is for this that I have caused this edict to be | (") bahfsu pfnasatasahasesu janasi Byati* 

inscribed ,—in order that, conforming to it, they tesam ye abhibile* va 

may walk in the same good way, and my word | (*) dathde vi atapatiye me kate kimti lajiké’ 
asvatha abh ita’ 







may endure. Whoever acts thus, he will do well. 
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Mason, 1883. | 


PIYADASI INSCRIPTIONS. 





OC katamiini pavatayeva® janasa jimapadasi’® 
hitasnkat upadahevi'" 

(*) anugahineva chi[.] sukhiyanadukhiya- 
nati’ jdnisamti dhammayutena™ cha 

(") viyovadisamti janam jinapadam kimti 
hidatam cha pilatam cha 

¢*) ilidhayevi" tif.] lajdka pi lagharati** 
patichalitave mam polisini pi me 

(*) chhadatandni™* patichalisamti tepi cha kAni 
viyoradisamnti” yena mam lajokd** 

("*) chaghamti” d@lddhayitave™[.] athi™ hi 
pajam™ viyatiye™ dhatiye nisijita™ 

(") asvathe hoti viyatadhiti chaghati™ me 
pajam sikham palihatave™ 

(“) hevarh™? mamf™ lajiké’’ kati*®’ jiinapa- 
dasa hitasukhiye™|.|yena”™ eta abhita™ 

(**) ssvatha samtam avimani™ kammini™ 
pavatayeviti etena me lAjikana™ 

(**) abhihile™ ve dithde*® va‘ stapatiye™’ 

- kage [.] ichhitaviye™ hi esi** kainti 

(**) viyohilasamata“ cha siya damdasamati“ 
cha [.] ava “' ite pi cha“ me** Avati® 

("*) bamdhanabadhinah™ monisinam  tilita- 
daradinam** patavadhinam™ timni diva- 
gini™ me 

(*") yote dithne nitikivakini™ nijhapayisamti" 
jivitiye” tinam [.] 

(") nisamtam vi" nijhapayita*’ dinam di- 
hamti™ pilstikam upavisam"’ va" kach- 
hamti*™ [.] 

(*") ichhd hi me hevam niludhasi pi kalasi 
pilatamh™ dlidhayeviti™ janasa cha 

("*) vadhati® vividhadhammachalane sayame 
dinasavibhige ti*’ [-] 

King Piyadasi, dear to the gods, speaks 
thos:—In the twenty-seventh year of my 
anointing I caused this edict to be mseribed. 
Among many hundreds of thousands of inhabi- 
tants, I instituted rdjukas over the people. I re- 
served to i as personally all proceedings or all 
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| chastisement against them, in order that these 
rdjukas may with entire confidence and security 
attend to their duties, to establish and develop 
the welfare and usefulness of the population 
of my states, They will observe the progress 
or the sufferings, and together with the faithful 
they will exhort the (entire) population of my 
states, in view of assuring to them happiness 
here below and salvation in the future. The 


| rdjukas apply themselves to obey me; the 


purushas too will follow my wishes and orders, 
and they will spread the exhortations so that 
the rdjuéas may apply themselves to satisfying 
me. Jnstas after having confided your child toa 
skilful nurse you feel secure, saying to yourself: 
a skilful nurse cares well for @y child, even ao 
I have created rdjukas for the good and utility 
of my subjects. So that they may with con- 
attend to their duties, I have reserved to my- 
belt personally all proceedings and ohaetieemnettl 
against them. It i . 
there should obtain perfect equality im pro- 
(I introduce) the (following) rule: to the 
prisoners who have been judged and condemned 
to death, I grant a reprieve of three days (before 
execution). They will be warned that they have 
no longer or shorter to live. Thus warned of the 
term of their existence, they will give alms in 
view of the future life, or will practice fasting. I 
desire in fact that, even shut up in prison, they 
may make themselves sure of the other world. I 
desire the various practices of religion, the domi- 
nion over the senses, the distribution of alma, 
to spread more and more among the people. 
Fifth Boiet. 
Prinsep, p. 590 £8. (cf p. 965) 
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(") abhisitena* me imini® jatini avadhiyini* 


(*) suke slike’ alune chakavike hathse nam- 


dimukhe"* geliite 


(*) jattika” ambikapilike dadt™ a athil 


chhe™ vedaveyake' 


(") gamgdpuputake’® samkujamachhe kapha- 


tasayake'® patinasase simale’" 


(*) samdake ckapiihge palasate setakapote 
gimakapote’ 
(") save chatupade ye"" patibhogam” no eti na 


| oe [-] ajakand. A, f° 
(") edaki™ cha 
piyamina™ va™ avadhdya"™ pitake’ 


(") pi cha” kéni Asathmisike™|.] vadhikukute 


no kataviy@@) tase™ sajive 


(") no jhipetavye™[.Jdive anathiye™ va 


vihisiye™* va no jhipetayiye™ [.] 


(") jivena jive no™ pusitaviye [.] tisa chitum- 


misisn tisiyatm’* puthnamisiyam” 
(") tithni divasini chivudasath patinadasam"* 
patipadiye dhavaye™ chi 


("") anuposatha“* mache"* avadhiye** no pi 


viketaviye [.] etfini*? yevi divasini 

(’*) nigavanasi kevatabl gasi yini”” aimnini 
pi jivanikiyinr 

(") no hatntaviyini[.] athamipakhiye™ 
vudasiye pathnadasilye tisiye 

(*) panivasune tisu™ chitummisisn"™ gudiva- 
siiye gone no nilakhitaviye™ 

(") ajake edake™ sfikalee vapi atmne nilakhiyati 
“no nilakhitaviye™ [.] 

(") tisdye punivasune chitutamisiye chitom- 
misipakhiye” asvasii gonasi™ 

("") lakhune"’ no kataviye™ [.] yiva sadvit- 
sativasaabhisitena™ me etiye 

("") attalikiyo pamnavisati barndhanamokhini 
katiini [.] 

Transiation.. 


King Piyadnasi, dear to the gods, speaks 
thus :—In the twenty-seventh yearof my anoint- 
* A.*viaativasibhi", B. M.* vasa - 
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fag I facade the killing of animals belonging to 
the following species, namely : parrots, Sérikas, 
arutiag, chakravikas, flamingos, nandim 
rairétaa, bats, water-anta(?) tortoise called 
dua, the fishes named anasthikas, 

kas, the pupputas of the Ganges, the fish called 
énhkuja, tortoises and porcupines, parnasasas, (?) 
simalas, (7) the bulls that wander at liberty, 
foxes, (f) turtle-doves, white pigeons, village 
Pigeons and all quadrupeds which are not 
used or eaten; as for she-goats, sheep and 
swine, they are not to be killed whilst suckling, 
nor when with young, nor their young whilst 








_ under six months; capons must not be made, 


no creature must be burned alive, a wood mnat 
not be fired either for mischief or to kill the 
animals which dwell in it. Living creatures 


| must not be made use of to feed living creatures. 


On the three fall moons of the chiturmisyas, 
on the full moon which is in conjunction with 
the nakshatra Tishya, on that which is in 
conjunction with the nakshafra Punnrvasd, the 


|“: Mth, 15th and the day which follows the full 


moon, and, in general, each day of wposatha, 
fish must not be caught nor offered for sale. 
In these same days animals shut up in a 
for game must not be destroyed, nor those 





in the reservoirs for fishing, nor any other 


class of living creatures. The 8th; 14th and 
15th of each half-moon, and the day which 
follows the fall moon of Tishya, of Ponarvasi 
and of the three chiturmisyas, oxen, goats, 
rams or swine, must not be mutilated, nor any 


| other animal that it is usual to mutilate. The 


day of the full moon of Tishya, of Ponarvaati, 
and of the chiturmisyns, and the first day of 
the fortnight that follows « full moon of chi- 
taurmiisya, neither oxen nor horses must. be 
marked, In the course of the twenty-six years 
since my anointing I have set at liberty twenty. 


aix (condemned Saw) —(To nite 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.65.A. 
(Continued from p. 47,) 
XIX. Mongol. The former had on each shoulder 
Gmelin tells us that when at Udinskoiostrog | two pointed iron horns. To their dress were 
he sent for three Shamans. They were dressed | hung two iron rings, one under the other, to 


differently to any Siberian Shamans he had 
hitherto seen. They wore a leathern dress 
strewn with iron trinketa, and with the claws 
of eagles and owls. These ornaments made 
the dress very heavy, and made a great noise 
when its wearer moved, “ much to the distress of 
the evil spirits,” The cap was pointed at the 
top like that of the old grenadiers, and was also 
covered with the claws of eagles and owls. 
The three Shamans went to visit our traveller 
at night, since they declared that they could 
not perform their sorceries in the daylight. 
They chose the open place where Gmelin was 
for their performance, and there made a fire. 
Our traveller wished them all to do their hocus 
ther, but they said this could not be. 
ae accordingly took his dram. The 
drumstick was made like a brush, a squirrel’s 
skin being substituted for the bristles. The 
performance waa the usual one. Gmelin tried 
to test them by asking if aman whom he knew 
at Mosoow was still living. After making several 
eontortions the Shaman ‘replied that the devil 
eould not travel as far as Moscow, an answer 
which again recalls some of those of the Western 
Mediums. The Shamans distorted their faces, 
writhed and threw about their bodies, screamed 
as if raving, and generally excited themsely 
until under the load of their heavy dress they 
neta profusely. Their compatriots, says 
Gmelin, paid handsomely for their perform- 
ances, but we had them gratis, and had 
the comedy repeated more than once, The 
one who had been consulted about the man 
after more contortions asked if the man in 
question had grey hair. Gmelin having replied 
in the affirmative the Shaman again beat his 





drum, and jumped about vigorously, and even- | body 


tually replied that the man was dead. He had 
in fact been dead for 50 years, says Gmelin.’ On 
the Serednaia Borsa, Gmelin met three Shamans 
anda Shamaness. The Shamans were apparently 
Tungusian, but the Shamaness claimed to be a 


| strongest, 





each of which was fastened a leather strap, and 
to each of thesea piece of thin iron eight inches 
long and one broad, having teeth like a saw 
on one aide; at the end of the leather strap which 
reached to the bottom of the dress was a bell 
without a clapper. Here and there hung small 
iron rings, and below all two Chinese locks. 
The Shamaness had no horns on her shoulders. 
Her dress was hung with a number of discs 
which Gmelin says were like the so-called 
several long bands and a great rusty iron lock, 
She also had a Shaman's drum or tambourine, 
which the men had not. It was made as usual of 
leather or parchment stretched over a wooden 
frame. The drumstick was made of a crooked 
piece of wood, on one side of which was fastened 


g squirrel’sskin. Instead of caps all four had a 


head ornament made of a number of bands 
fastened together crosswise, forming a kind of 
bridle. One of the Shamans, who was 70 years 
old, and who had practised his art for over 50 
years, professed to be able to pase arrows through 
his body. A Saissan or prince urged Gmelin 
that he should see the Shamans perform, He, 
wishing bp leek Sine, perenne 05 5 ber Sette 
panions to feign that he was sometimes attacked 
with sudden faintness. tie Shamans tenpecked 
him to sit down with his friends, and then began 
their usual dancing and screaming, while the 








| Shamaness beat her tambourine. The perform. 


ers pretended that a whole army of devila were 
among the strangers, and this byplay, it was 
eaid, was to see whose particular devils were the 
The lot fell upon the old Shaman 


dy of 120 devils, but now that he had grown 
old he could no longer bear their caresses, 
maid. oad Jone Ris DUwee BOCES: Ho was 
now asked to try and 
of the man who was fel 






1 Op. cit. vol. 1, pp- 897-400. 
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placed one of his hands above the other and 
pointed at him. He presently declared that 
the disease came from that locality, and said 
that it might be cured by the use of certain 
herbs. The Shamaness followed with her 


performances, and after similarly jumping and 
screaming for a while, she stretched her right | 


hand towards the left of the patient and felt 
it above the place where the pulse is generally 
felt. She declared, however, she could see no 
disease. Another of the Shamans also felt him 
with both hands, after a similar performance 
“and smiled," says Gmelin, ‘‘as if he knew he 
was an Impostor.” He ended by giving asimilar 
opinion to the Shamaness. Gmelin was asked to 
see the performance of the passage of the 
arrow, wherenpon the old Shaman confessed 


before a number of Tunguses that he had 


in fact duped them, and had not passed it 
through his, flesh but only through his robe, 
colouring it with blood he kept ina bladder, and 
that he could not have misled them if they had 
not been so credulous and stupid, and he repeat- 


ed the performance before Gmelin himself! | 


Similar performances were witnessed by our 


traveller, whose humour never deserts him, on | 


the Unga river, where he met with a Shamaness 
who professed to thrust a knife into her flesh 
and to draw it out again, without leaving a 
wound, but she did her work so clumsily that 
the trick was patent enongh save to the won- 
dering Buriats. Here he was also introduced 
to a famous Shaman, who infer alia claimed 
to be able to move his body instantaneously to 
another place. This he did not see done, but 
he saw him walk about a fire on his bare feet 
which he explains by the fact that through 
their habitual dancing and going barefoot the 
Shamans’ feet become very hard. He also saw 
him take up live coals and apparently wash 
himself with them, but he remarked the dex- 
terity with which he surrounded the living coal 
with ashes as he did this." 

Udinsk, an old Shamaness, the grand-mother 
of one of their chiefs, had become paralysed, 
and could no longer perform her sorceries. This 
was deemed a great loss by them, as sho used 
to discover thieves and to recover lost herds, and 
she not only claimed to have intercourse with 


* Gmelin, op. cit. vol. II, pp. 82-87. 
* &. vol IIT, pp. 70-738. = 





(Marcr, 1853. 


the god of the nether regions, but also with the 
Infinite Being. On one occasion he informed 
her that he meant to descend to the earth on a 


and on the day appointed they assembled 


sun gilded the mountain top she said that the 
critical moment was at hand, that she felt a 
divine afflatus, and that those who wished to 
share her vision must keep close to her. The 
sun rose higher and higher, and presently some 
flashes of light came from the mountain top 
such as the Buriats had never before seen. 
the old woman raised a cry of joy. She re- 
ceived a number of sables, pieces of cloth and 
silk, as presenta, and she returned to her yart 
amid the shouts and acclamations of the 
crowd. It was afterwards discovered that she 


| had placed an image of polished metal on the 


mountain which had reflected the unusual light. 
sacrifices made by the Shamans, muchas Giorgi 
the god of the sky and to the devil. To the 
former in his honour; to the latter to appease 
his wrath. He says the Buriats were in great 
fear of their Shamans, and believed that they 
could, with the help of the devil, do them 
infinite harm, that when dead they returned to 
torment them in their sleep and threatened 
them with a violent death, When they bad 
terrible dreams of this kind they repaired to 
the place where the Shaman had been buried 
with all his panoply, and tried to appease him 
by some sacrifice prescribed by a living Shaman. 
skeleton was laid on the grave,“ 

Pallas has described for us the traces of 
Kalmuks when he wrote. He tells us their 
Shamans ore despised and punished when 


 hocus pocus. The male Shamans are called Boh 


and the female Udugun. When the Lamas 
failed to bring relief in trouble or danger, the 
common people stil] have recourse to them. 


“i Oe, oll. vol 136-137. 
“ a votes. A 
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They belong for the most part to the poorest 
class of the community. They offer sacrifices 
(yallatkho) according to the old practice, a eus- 
tom which the Lamas, to concilinte the people, 


have adopted. This is a concession of prin- 


ciple, since the Buddhists object altogether to 
taking away life. The consecration of animals 
is also a custom which passed from the old 
Shamanism into the form of Lamaism adopted 


by the Kalmuks."* Pallas mentions the custom | 
covered like a horseman’s sword sheath and 


of consecrating a sheep which was part of the herit- 
age from the Shamans as still prevailing when 
he wrote. He tells us that the rich Kalmuks 
were in the habit of choosing out a ram from 
their flock, which must be white with « yellow 


head. This was called Tengeri Tokiho, i. e. 
Heaven's or the Spirit’s ram. It was not to be | 


shorn or sold, but when it grew old, and it was 
thought proper to consecrate a fresh ram, then 
the old one was to be sacrificed. This was to 
be in autumn when the sheep were fat. The 
neighbours were summoned to such a sacrifice, 
which was accompanied by cries of the sorcerer 
directed towards the sunrise, and by the 
sprinkling of milk to feed the spirits of the 
air. It was carried outona Incky day. The 
flesh was eaten, and the skeleton with a portion 
of the fat was bornt on o kind of altar raised on 
four posts, an ell anda half high, while the skin, 
the head and feet were hung up in the manner 
usual with the Buriats.“ Marco Polo long ago 
referred to these sacrifices as prevailing among 
the Baddhists of Tangat, shewing how early 
Northern Buddhism adopted the previous prac- 
tices into its own. He tella nua that such of the 
Tangutans as had children nsed to feed up a 
sheep in honour of their idol, which they sacri- 
ficed at the new year or on the idol’s fenat day, 
when they took the sheep and their children with 
great ceremony before the idol. Having killed 
and choked the sheep and placed it before the 
idol while they said their prayers, they after- 
wards carried it home, called their relatives 
together, and ate it. The head, feet, entrails 
and skin, with some of the ment, were reserved 
for the priests. When the flesh had been eaten 
the bones were collected und stored carefully in 
a hutch,** 

Pallas, in his travels had an opportunity 
of closely inspecting the performances of a 


© Pallas, daml. Hist, Nach. vol. I, pp. 341-342. 
™ Pallas, op, cit. vol. [I], pp, 45-346. 


female Shaman among the Buriats. While 
at the Stanitza of Sharantzkoi oneof these ladies, 
named Labantsikea, belonging to the Khorintzi 
tribe, was introduced to him. She was accom- 
panied by her husband and two other Buriats, 
Kach one had a magical dram. She told him the 
number of her companions was not complete. 
There ought to be nine drams in order that 
the ceremony should have its proper solemnity. 
She bore two sorbis or batons which were 


ornamented at the top with a horse's head, » 
little bell and a number of small metal plates 
(kholbuga, a word meaning really a spoon). 


| Her leather dress was also decorated with three 


pieces of metal. There hung down behind her 
from her shoulders, and reaching to the ground 
about 30 interlaced so called serpents (nuchal). 
They were made of pieces of black and white fur 
and of strips of the skins of the polecat and the 
red weasel. One of these serpents was split into 
three at its extremity. She called it mogor. 
Without this she declared that a Buriattan Sha- 
maness's dress was incomplete. Her cap wad 
covered with an iron helmet armed with thre 
pointed horns resembling the horns of a 
roebuck. 

She did not hesitate to go through her perform- 
ance although it was broad daylight, and moved 
and jumped about in a violent way until she got 


|—- excited, at the same time singing and reciting 


various curses and making noises, the drums 
accompanying her. ‘These curses were repeated 
by the Buriats who formed a circle round her. 
She resumed and completed her formula amidst 
convulsive transports and fainting and passing 
her hands over her face. After the first songs 
sho began to run as if she wished to escape 
from the tent. Two Bariats having planted 


| themselves at the door to prevent her, she, 


among other contortions, rushed with her head 
at the three Buriats who played the drums, and 
who were seated on the left of the yurt, like 
a bull charging. She took her two batons 
in her hand, and jumped several times in the 
chimney or smoke-hole as if Bhe wished to 
catch the spirits of the air and to bring them 
into the tent. She then adopted a cheerful 
manner, and requested that questions might 
be put to her. She replied while singing 
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and swaying to and fro. She asked Pallas 
forsome alcohol, telling him he was a fortunate 


person, and that he would make some long 


journeys by sea. This concluded the spectacle. 
Pallas remarks upon the extraordinary generic 
resemblance pervading the Shamanism all over 
Sibena.“* The great annnal religions feasts 
form a notable part of the Shaman polity. 
Marco Polo deacribes the new year's feast held 
by Khubilai in February. On this occasion 
the Khin and all his people were dressed in 
white, for they deemed that white clothing 
was lucky, a custom which, as Colonel Yule 
says, seems to be distinctly attributable to the 
Mongols with whom the first month of the year 
is still called Chaghan Sara or the white month. 
White was a sacred colour with the Mongols, 





while among the Chinese it was the colour of — 


mourning. On the great feast day the Khan 
was presented with rich and costly gifts. The 
people also gave one another white things, and 
Polo declares that over 100,000 white horses, 
richly caparisoned, were presented to the Khan 
from various quarters on this occasion."* White 
horses were deemed especially sacred, and Polo 
speaks thus of them: “ Now when thesé mares 
are passing across the country, and any one 
falls in with them, be he the greatest lord in 
the land, he must not presume to pass until the 
mares have gone by; he must either tarry 
where he is, or goa half-day's journey round 
if need be, so as not to come nigh them; 
for they are to be treated with the greatest 
respect. Well, when the lord seta ont from 
the Park on the 28th of August, the milk 
of all those is taken and sprinkled on the 
ground, And this is done on the injunction of 
the idolaters and idol priests, who say that it is 
ground every 23th of Angnst, so that the earth 
share of it, and the spirits likewise that inhabit 
will protect and bless the Ehiin and his children 
aod his wives and his folk, his gear and his cattle 
and his horses, hiscorn and all that is his. After 
this is done, the Emperor is off and away."** 
The Buriats have, according to Giorgi, two great 
annual feasts. One in the autumn when their new 
year commences. This they called Sanga haara, 


Pallas, Voyages, vol. IV, pp, 24-258. 





| stake on which was a ac 








"or White Moon, and also Shorogi Gudur. Giorgi 


describes at length one of these feasta, in which 
he took part, Such a feast, he says, was not 
necessarily held every year, and it was deemed 
enough in fact if it was held every second, 


| third or fourth year. All the heads of families 


who attended either brought offerings with 
them or devoutly shared in eating those brought 
and it lasted two days. As a mountain was 
preferred for such feasts, accordingly in the ono 
his family which lived in three yurts, repaired 
to a mountain whence there was a good view. 
The feast was meant to be confined to the God 
and rivers, bat in the accompanying songs the 
whole of the Shaman gods were named. 
Before the yurts towards the south a rope 
made of white hair from the mane of a con- 
secrated horse (vide infra) was hung out from 
east to west, one end of it was fastened to a 
ificed animal, and the 
other to a birch tree. From the rope hung 
many rags of different colours, little banners 
and tufts of hawks’ feathers, and a great 
number of objects used in tethering the foala 
in summer. On another small birch tree was a 
piece of wood like a rake with seven projecting 
teeth, and on each tooth a small three-pointed 





| flag. These various rags and banners were sup- 


posed to assist hy their waving the prayers of 
the assembly, The feathers were consecrated, 
eo that they might afterwards be used to feather 
lucky arrows, and the pieces of wood so that 
they might be of greater benefit when used 
in the future. Farther to the south there 
burnt a sacrificial fire (arelutAu), To the 
west of it stood a yurt built of rods covered 
with voilok or felted cloth and open to the 
fire. It was in the ahape of a bowl. In it 
was placed a nogit or god made of rags. It 
represented in silken stuff four outlines of 
naked men drawn in red chalk; all had leaden 
eyes, and on their heads were tufts of feathers. 
Near the rope was a shire (i. e. a small round 
spot), surrounded with a ring of dried dung. 
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Hoc ‘the’ vefees froth the secridded MEGAN 
was bornt, The Shaman, an intelligent man, 
was dressed im Chinese silver tissue and with- 
out the paraphernalia with which Shamans 


generally deck themselves. He wore a cap | 


of sable fur, His assistant was dressed in the 
old-fashioned Buriat costume. On a coverlet 
mais of. voilak were placed four wooden bowls 

ing the milk of different kinds of 
doivaaked animals, and before the fire and on 
ita north side was a stage four feet high 
standing on four posta with its boards covered 
with faggots. The people formed a ring 
enclosing the small yurt containing the god 
(Urustu), the fire and the stage. With his 
assistant the Shaman planted himself with the 





Urostu. He turned his face towards the 
south, while the sheep had its head turned 
towards the nogit or god, and the assistant 
held a bowl of sour milk. The Shaman began 
his prayer, and also to wave about the small 
prayer flag (yodo). The people sometimes 


sang with him, and sometimes called ont 


Khaverlish, ie. “Have mercy.” Meanwhile the | 
assistant sprinkled the milk from the bowls in | 
the wir with a Indle,all except the last ladlefal | 


from each bowl, which was thrown into the fire 
by the Shaman. Assoon as a bowl was empty, 
the assistant took upa little fat and put it, while 
murmuring a formula, between his girdle and 
hia coat. One bowl was offered to the God 
of heaven and to the sun, the second to the 


totherivers. The Shaman now took the sheep, 
and let its forehead touch the nogit. He then 
cut off a littl wool from its back. Whenever 
in his song he mentioned the deity, he bowed 


and touched the ground with his hands, the by- | 


standers also bowing. The sheep was then put 
to death by some of thecommon people. A slit 
was made in the breast, and the heart was 
pulled out until it lay on the breast, when the 
animal died.“ The Shaman now thrust the bits 


of wool he had out off through the slit into the : 


lungs of the sheep. This was suppose 
protect all other sheep from the staggers and 
the dropsy, and to be otherwise beneficial. 
spins.) the Killing of the sheep the Shaman 
sgl bs reer hat Chinghis he 
a regulation in which he, no doubt, meroly 








hie way, 


| had nothing todo. Each one conversed as he 
pleased, and smoked tobacco. They now cut 
the flesh from the bones and boiled it. This 
was also done with the entrails, the refuse being 
thrown upon the shire. The boiled flesh was 
placed mpon the platform or altar as an offering. 
As long ss the Shaman's song, which was now 
renewed, continued, a boy held the boiled pluck 
ofthe sheep towards the south, The Shaman 
threw four bits of flesh and fat and as many 
pieces of the emtmils into the fire. Prayers, 
bowings 8nd waavings of prayer-hanners were 
gone throtgh ss in the previous offering of milk. 
Four ladles fall of broth from the meat were 
also thrown into the fire. The mest was now 


eaten without any ceremony. The skeleton 


was impaled spon a birch pole, and over it was 
stretched the skin of the sheep, the whole was 
then set tp in a row with previous similar 
monuments, « row extending from east to 
west. The peoplethen re-formed thering, into 
which the Shaman entered with his Shaman's 


staff (Aorbu), Ele again struck up bis song; 


but so wildly andl with such shrieking and with 
so many frantic leaps, shiverings and roaringas, 
that he might well be taken to be mad. He 
mentioned the Okodjl and several evil spirits 
very often. The Buriats said that he was cursing 
them, and interdlicting them from doing them 
or their flocks the smallest harm. Lastly, the 
shire was set om fire and burnt without any 
further ceremony.” In such a aacrificial feast it 
was essential thet the animal which was to be 
sacrificed Washealthy, It did not matter what 
its breed, ag¢e,or colour were. The feast here 
described Was the great autumn feast. 

The other groest feast, Saiga, was held in the 
spring, and was chiefly characterized by the 
offering of the first milk; several families 
joined together im making their offerings ; after 
which the Shaman took the bowl and threw 
it towards thesouth. In throwing it, he made 
it turn like a wheel. If, when it reached the 


| ground, it stood upright the gift was deemed 


to have been socepted; if, on the other hand, it 
fell over, the comtrary, and a sheep or » foal 
had to be bronght in its place. Giorgi tells us 
that when he was at Olkhon, the Shaman 
made three throws, all of which turned out 


— ironk stthorty sa old pesction enjoined by the 
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fortunately, and were the cause of much 
rejoicing. 

sickness and misfortune. Thank-offerings were 
apparently not known. When they were tra- 
velling on important business or on a danger- 
ous journey, the Buriats took with them a live 
sheep and killed it at the close of the first 
day's journey, on & mountain, said prayers, and 
made many prostrations to the sun, laid it on a 





platform of dry wood and burnt it. The fat 


and blood which flowed from it were caught 
up and eaten with a show of devotion. They 
did not hang up the skin of every animal sacri- 
fice. Sometimes, when the Shamans decided 
that the animal should be eaten, they collected 
the bones, and bound them on to a pole covered 
with larch twigs. Such a pole was called (ur, 
and stood behind the yurt towards the north. 
When they moved on they left all the offer- 





ings (firgans) standing until the wind blew them | 


down.” The consecration of a horse is called 
Kukumurin Sulbundu ongulbulde, i. ¢. the 
“dedication of a horse to the god Sulbundu,” 
and the horse itself is styled Ongon murin, i. ¢., 
the god's horse. It is done partly from piety, 
partly from fear and precaution, partly on 
account of distress, when the flocks no longer 
increase, because of sickness, frost, or robbers ; 


at such times, as among the Tunguses, it is | 


customary sometimes to dedicate all the cattle 


or horses for a while to thegods. Thebreed,age, | 


or colour of dedicated horses are indifferent: but 
they must be healthy inevery way. The Boriats 
believe the gods, especially Sulbundu (the 
herdsman’s god, the Pan of the Greeks ?) rides 


on three horses in the night-time, while protect- | 
ing theother horses, and they profeasto findthem | 
covered with perspiration in the morning. The 


gods, they said, would not ride on sick horses. 


Only men (not. women) were allowed to ride on | 


dedicated horses, which were marked by a red 
patch on their manes, and they were to be ridden 
with a new eaddleand bridle, Generally stallions 
of the famons Tabun breed were selected to be 


eo dedicated, it was deemed wrong to sell, give, 
or kill them. If one died, its skin was hong 
up amidst many ceremonies, and its flesh was 
caten., 

Tn dedicating a horsea sacrificial fire (arelukhu) 


"* Jd, pp. 320 and Sal. © Georgi, pp. 21-322. 





is made, a piece of felt is spread out on the 


south on which are placed four bowls, one with 


milk, a second with airak, a third with cheese, 
while the fourth ia empty. The coverlet with 
the offerings ia called ¢wrge. Before the 
turge and also towards the south stands the 
horse with its head towards the south, held by 
two men. Before the horse there is planted 
a small birch tree with asmall banner on it. The 
Shaman goes in his ordinary dress, and earry- 
ing his prayer flags called yodo ; these he puts 
in the fire, and lets the amoke from them rise 
into the horse's nostrils, while he murmurs a 
formula. Hoe then cuts off some of the hairs 


| from its forehead and its tail, and throws the 


bits towards the south, the bystanders mean- 
while forming a ring and joining with him in a 
chaunt. While singing, he pours some of the 
milk, airak, and cheese successively towards the 
south. The portions of these still remaining in 
the three bowls he pours into the fourth and 
empty one, and taking a portion rubs ‘the 
horse from its ears along the mane and down 
the back as far as the tail, murmuring softly all 

the while, then fastens a patch hardly a span in 
size in its mane. Lastly, he removes the bridle 
and places the bowl containing the remnants of 
the offering on the horse's crupper. When it 
falls off, if it falls behind it is deemed that the 
horse is acceptable to the gods. It is also 
important to note whether the bow! falls towards 
the East or South, when it is deemed more 
fortunate than if it fall towards the West or 
North.” The herdsmen are accustomed also to 
erect on various hills an obo, which is a small 








empty hut, in which it is supposed the god 


who protects the cattle and cattle-breeding 
may shelter in the night or in bad weather.” 
Gmelin was also present at one of the Buriat 
New Year's feasts. The ceremony, he says, 
commenced at sunrise. Behind a row of birch 
trees about two fathoms long there were, a 
little to the left, two other trees of the same 
kind, and behind these were three Burinta, one of 
whom, alittle infront of theothers, was kneeling 
down. He held» branch of a birch tree hori- 
zontally, and pointing towards the rising sun 
spoke in a lond voice. Gmelin was told he 
was aummouing the gods. The other two were 
standing, and each held a wooden cup filled with 
kumiz and spirit distilled from it m equal parts. 
" Giorgi, op. eit. p. oe. 
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They advanced for some distance, threw their 
cups in the air, and spoke certain words, while 
the one on his knees continued to pray. 
Having repeated the ceremony three times, they 
refilled their cups, and this time threw them 
in front of them. Gmelin was told that, having 
saluted the god three times, he had been pleased 
to actept their civility, and to show how pleased 
they were that he had deigned to visit the 
Buriats they had thrown their cups towards 
him. Meanwhile a man on the left of the 
trees held a shoep which was to be sacrificed. 


In order to make it more acceptable some spirit | 


and milk mixed together were poured over its 
head. Two men then threw it down, a third 
made an incision some fingers below its midriff 
through which he thrust his hand and broke 
the sorta, taking care none of the blood fell on 
the ground. When the animal was cold its 
intestines were taken out, its blood was carefully 
collected on a wooden plate, ita skin was taken 
off and its left forefoot and right hind foot 
were broken at the joint and the two others 
were cut off. A small triangular piece of the 


sternum was detached with some of the flesh — 


on it and covered with skin. Tho flesh was 
now all taken off, and put ina cauldron with 
the intestines, the latter having been first a 
littl washed. The bones and blood were 
thrown into a pit, and the cauldron was pot on 
the fire. The small piece of breast-bone was 
roasted on the ashes, and divided among those 
officiating at the sacrifice, and two other con- 
siderable people from the guests, and eaten, The 
meatand intestines when cooked were eaten with 
great speed, wood was put on the pit which was 
set fire to in order to burn the bones. Theaskin 
waa suspended as a memorial of the sacrifice.” 
Kumiz and spirit were freely drunk during the 
feast. Gmelin also describes the consecration of a 
horse which he witnessed. He says that he did 
not arrive until 5 o'clock in the afternoon, while 
the Buriat firmly believed that the consecration 
would not be effective if performed after mid- 
day, “but what will not faith do among simple 
souls,” anys our traveller, The Shaman declared 


it was not noon; they thereupon met solemnly, 


and no longer doubted the validity of the 
ceremony. The horse was a grey one. The 
Shaman pronounced some words over it, and 
then gave it a gentle stroke with his hand, and 


Op. cil. vel. ID], pp. 22-3. 
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consecrated horse, he says, was never mounted 
nor employed in any kind of work. When its 
master died it was sacrificed, and it was then 
eaten by the Shamans and others.“ Pallas 
gives us an account of a sacrifice which he 
witnessed among the Derbet Kalmuks and which 
was made for the recovery of a sick woman 
and for the good fortune of her husband, the 
officiating person being a Shamaness (U/dugun). 
A lucky day having been selected, a sheep was 
taken into the hut and was put to death in the 
prescribed fashion, the breast-bone waa then 
taken out with the skin upon it, the blood 
and fat were collected together and the lower 
jaw with the tongue, wind-pipe, gullet, lungs 
xii hesirtiall in cian pisen; igedlice wish the lived, 
were then placed in a cauldron. The sheep 
was then cut across into halves, the fore-half 
was again split in two, the piece between the 
legs with the fat tail being detached as a tid-bit. 
The whole of the flesh was then removed from 
the bones, and was put into the cauldron and 
upon it being alone left uncooked. The breast- 
bone with the skin on it cut into strips was 
made into the shape of a triangle, and laid on 
the top of the other ingredients in the cauldron. 
Meanwhile night approached, which was the 
time specially chosen for their practices by 
the Shamans. An astragalus bone of a sheep 
(called shagai by the Kalmuks) was fastened 
to a red silken cord; one end of thia was to 
be held by the host, while the other was thrown 
over the smoke-hole at the top of the yurt. 
The kettle was now removed from the fire, and 
standing opposite the door the Shamaness took 
a figure of Buddha which had been taken from 





| w little box, made a lamp out of dough, and 


put it before the figure. The boiled flesh 
was now taken in a great bow! by two men, 
who first pot it near the door, and then held it 
over the fire. The ears were detached from the 
Then, with some of the skin and all the pluck 


put down near the sorceress. At the same time 

some of the fat of the sacrificed animal, which 

was near the sick hostess, was put on the 
") Op. est. vol. ILI, pp. 2-33. 
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distributed airak, the head sei bones were 
stripped of the coarser flesh, and the brain 
was also taken out. The best part of the flesh, 
together with the tid-bit above mentioned, were 
now eaten by the sorcertss, the host and the 
more distinguished people present. The rest 
was given to the ordinary Kalmuks, who were 
also allowed to drink of the broth mixed with 
blood from the great mug, partly with their 
hands, partly with bowls. Two of the relatives 
were allowed to take bones with flesh upon 
them. When the greater part was consumed and 
some more fat had been put on the fire, pre. 
parations were made for the burnt offering. 
The wood on the fire-place was ranged in the 
shape of a four-sided funeral pile. Three lampe 
made of dough were arranged round this in the 
form of a triangle, A loose cord was twisted 
out of fine wool from the sheep, this was wound 
abont the boiled breast-bone. The fat about 
the kidneys which still remained over was put 
upon the fire, then the head, which had been 
well cleaned, then the lower jaw bones, then the 
breast-bone, then the still connected knuckle. 
bones of the legs, and lastly the ribs, upon 
which some flesh still remained, and upon the 
whole were strewn some portions of broken fat, 
The sick woman then poured some airak over 
the fire, then some milk, then some sugar and 
raisins, and lastly two large lumps of mingled 
butter and fat, while her hosband covered 
the whole with a branch, and a piece of wood 
from the trank of the tree called Arza by the 
Mongols."* The sorceress now placed the host 
opposite the door, gave him a bowl with flesh 
and broth in his mght hand, and in the left the 
above-mentioned shoulder-blade and one end 
of the cond which was hung across the smoke- 





hole of the yurt. Then taking up the sack with 


ita contents as above described, she took it to 
each of the three lampa, and waved it over the 
fire, as if she meant thus to shew it to the spirita 
of the air whom she summoned by repeatedly 
calling out KAurn Khura! She then went 
up to the host laughing, and offered him the 
heart out of the bag, of which he bit off the 
point, and she also let his son and his sick wife 


taste. As she repeated the invocation a second | 


and third time, the host again ate # portion of 
the heart until hardly any of it remained. The 
sOrcercss NOW put aside ber sack and the host 


' i, ¢. the Savin, 





the shoulder-blade: The sick woman gave the 
sheep's canl, with a copper coin attached to it, 
pisoe deergeroeared Dal s:? agillon grace: The 

mamaness took a bell in her left hand and an 
arrow in her right one, and began to reel to and 
so that her cap fell off. It was picked up by 
her assistant, who hardly refrained from laugh- 
ing at this performance. She held it under her 
the Arza wood. In the course of a quarter of 
an hour she had worked herself into a profuse 
perspiration, and felt herself sufficiently inspired 
to prophesy. She first announced to the host 
his future fortune. Thereupon several of the 
other Kalmuks asked her through her assistant 





to tell them of their affairs also, and they 


She in turn replied. She continued to rave thus 
for an hour, when she laid aside the arrow, and 
alesjand’ preieriien $0 bee SO Goddetens, one of 
and the other Okin Tangier (the young wife 
of the sky). She at length finished her per- 
formance. The flesh in the sack was now 
consumed in common, and about midnight the 
company separated. The sorceresg retained aa 
her reward two pieces of white cloth in each 
of which nine pieces of money were wrapped, 
nino having, as we have seen, been held a sacred 
number among the Mongols from an early 
period. The details here related, which seem 
so childish, are all doubtless of very ancient 
origin, and all have a symbolical meaning. 
Pallas adda that somo of the Shamans were 
kind of Jew's harp called Timmer kAur. 

On such occasions as the one above described 
the bones were to remain on the hearth until 
quite burnt, The flesh on the prepared shoulder- 
blade was to be consumed on the third day 
following. The pieces of copper money put in 
the fire were sought for the next morning by the 





Enkvaicl, eon apap enero. Of the bones of the ; 


der-blades were alone 





| preserved, these being used | in subsequent ne- 


eromancy,”” Erdmann tells us that among the 
Buriats who are still Shamanista, thesoothsayers 
or conjarors are called bugot, or udagan, accord- 
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ing as the sacred office is filled by men or women. 
The bugot maintain that they know better than 
other people how to deal with certain mischie- 
vous spirits, named by them Ongotui, at 
the head of which is a spirit named Hegdsa, 
which dwells on the Mondorgon-ola, or the 
volcanic mountain near the Irknt. The 
promontory at the place where the Angara issues 
from Lake Baikal and the Island of Olkhon 


made to conciliate these spirite, and as proof of | 


their acceptance are carried off secretly by the 
bugoi. The Buriats have been accustomed, 
from the oldest times, to celebrate yearly 
festivals for the good spirits. Naked mountain- 
tops ure selected for that purpose, and the 
spots so chosen are marked by an obo, as it is 
called, or rude heap of stones. About midsum- 
mer, when the cattle of the steppes are in the 
best condition, offerings are brought to these 
altars, and the solemn rites are followed by 
wrestling matches and other popular amuse- 
ments. The Buddhist Lamas, we are forther 
told, have recognized and sanctioned all these 
ancient usages in order that the Buriats may 
regard the new religion only as an extension 
or completing of the old. They have declared 
the Begdse to be a trne Burkhan, and in 
honour of him they allow their followers to 


celebrate 4 great popular festival every three | 


years near the temple of the Kutukhta at 
Urga, on the mountain of Khan-ola."* 

Pallas describes the oboe as erected both by 
the Mongols and Kalmuks, and as being, like 
many Lamaist ceremonies, relica of the old 
Shamanism: They are erected with consider- 
able ceremony, are repaired to by people to say 
their prayers, and are also the rendezvona where 
the smaller feasts are held. They are generally 
erected in very fertile places and on mountains, 
and are made of sand, earth, stones or wood, 
raised into a mound, upon which are hong 
prayer-banners, prayer-wheels and ribbons, and, 
among the Mongols, shoulder-bladea of sheep 
with Tibetan prayers upon them. They are 
generally consecrated to the protecting spirit 
of the earth, Each passer-by, who goes there 
to pray, leaves some offering in the shape 
of a piece of his clothing, some hair from 
his horse's mune, ae, In addition to these 


" Erdmann, vol. IT , 306-307, 
™ Pallas, Sami, Hist, ach, vol. IT, p. =. 








obos, the Siberian tribes, including the Mongols, 
erect heaps of stones on passes where a road 
goes, and each traveller takes a stone or piece 
of wood from the foot of the mountain and 
throws it on the heap, 30 that the mountain shall 
not be lessened in bulk by the wear and tear. 
The Lamas also hang their shoulder-blades of 
sheep with prayers upon them near mineral 
springs and baths, and theyalso hang rags, horse- 
hair or pieces of skin on bushes.” 

Timkofski tells us how near the river Iro, on 
the east of the road, there rises a 
rock, forming the extremity of a chain of moun- 
tains that stretches along the right bank of the 


| river. On the top of this mountain is ari obo: the 
mative raises such oboe with solemn ceremonies, 


according to the directions of a Lama, before 
which he prostrates himself in devotion to the 
Almighty spirit. In time of war, he implores his 
succour to conquer his enemy, and to defend his 
country; when diseases afflict his family or 
he begs mercy of the spirit of the mountains 
and the valleys. Every Mongol who rides past 
an obo alights from his horse, places himself 
to the south of the obo, with his face to the 
north, makes several prostrations, and lays 
something upon the altar. “I most frequently,” 
says our traveller, “observed on the obos tufts 
of horse-hair, which are pledges of the prayers 
of the Nomads for the preservation of their 
animals, their inseparable companions.” The 
oboe serve also to point out the road, and to 


| designate the frontiers,” 


In regard to the practice of fastening rags, ce, 
to bushes and trees, which prevails so widely in 
Northern Asia, itis curious to turn to the history 
of the famous [Ikhan, of Persia, Ghazan, and to 


| read how, in 1302, whenat Bondlejin, he went 


to pay a visit to a tree onder which he had 
sheltered when hard preased by the rebel Nuruz, 
He now visited it with his amirs and wives, and 
like a good Musalman thanked heaven for his 
good fortune ina namaz of two rekats. After 
exhorting his followers, we are told, they pro- 
ceeded to attach ribbons to. the tree, around 


which the amirs danced. Pulad Ching-sang 


the Mongol prince to whom Rashidu'd-din 
confesses his indebtedness for much informa- 


tion, then went on to relateastory how Chinghiz 


™ Timkofski, rol. I, pp. 25-26. 
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Khiin's uncle Khubilai,"* whose bravery was so 
famous, when marching once against the Merkit 
alighted before a tree which was on his route, 
and having prayed there medea vow if he re- 
turned victorious to go and hang ribbons upon 


it. Having secured a victory he in fact return- | 


ed and danced round th tree with his troops. 
Ghazan, we are told, was mach pleased with 
this anecdote, and said if his ancestors had not 
been so pious, God would not haye made them 
kings of the earth, and-he proceeded to dance 
himself.*° 

One of the oldest practices prevalent in the 
East, and which is closely bound up with 
Shamanism, is that of weather conjuring. 
Marco Polo says that during the three months 
of every year that the Khiin resided at 
Shangtu; if it happened to be bad weather 
there were certain crafty enchanters and 
astrologers in his train, who were such adepts 
in necromancy and the dinbolic arts, that they 
were able to prevent any cloud or storm 
from passing over the spot on which the Em- 
peror’s palace stood."* This practice of weather- 
conjuring, Pallas says, is called Sadda Barina 
among the Kalmuks. The weather doctors 
not only profess to foretell the kind of weather 
which is impending, but also to control rain 


or clouds, fog or wind. They also profess to 


be able to counteract the effects of similar con- 
juring. The chief mode of weather-conjuring 
is by means of mystical formule (tarni) which 
are to be addressed with a believing heart 
and deep devotion by the weather conjuror 
(saaduchi) to certain gods. To bring rain 
the formula must be addressed to the god 
Ochirbani. The following is the formula 
Um khum sungni nagarasa gangpuk tsookha. 

To cause clouds to rise the address must be 
to Mansushiri Burkhan with the 
formula :— 

Um sarva gharma karem laalik taookha. 

To bring fog the following formula is ad- 
dressed to the Burkhan Nagansana:— 

Um zarchu ningwo rih rewok. 
To create a cool breeze recourse is had to 
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Um naga yoh yagi sookha. 

To drive away clouds recourse is had to the 
above-named gods and also to Khonjin 
boddissado, with the formula -— 

Um yada nagara chilchil polpol tsookha. 

EKhorijin Boddissado is also appealed 
fo to cause storm winds with the phrase -— 

Um ghom ghom dam dam pat pat pungh 


These appeals and formulm are doubt- 
less largely inspired by Lamaism. They are 
accompanied by ceremonies which are much 
more clearly Shamanistic. We are told the 
Tarnis™ or prayers are accompanied by the 
dipping of certain stones in water in a bowl, 
the water and the stones being thrown in the 
direction of the quarter of the sky whence the 
rain is to come. If a storm of wind ig re- 
quired then sand or dust is similarly thrown." 
The stone used in weather-conjuring is jade, 
the weather-conjuring itself ia called jeda- 


| mishi, the Kalmuks call the conjurors jidaji. 


Bergmann tells us they generally practise 
their art when it is clear that rain is coming. 
If they fail they declare that their efforts 
are counteracted by those of other magicians, 


| or that the heat is too great for the rain to 
| overcome it." Pallas says they also make much 


of a stone sometimes found in the ground and at 
other times in animals. This when put in the 


| water causes it to bubble and boil, and being 


accompanied by certain farm or formals cause 
rain to fall.** The chief method used in their 
ordinary prognostications by the Shamana ig 
the famous one of prophesying from the marks 
upon the burnt shoulder-blades of sheep. The 
process was described long ago by Rubruquis, 
who tells us that when on one occasion he went 
to Mangu E’hiin’s palace he met coming away a 


Servant (quidam famulus) bearing some shoul- 


der-blades of sheep burnt as black as charcoal, 
and when he inquired what this meant he was 
told that Mangu never did anything without 
consuiting such bones, nor did he even allow any 
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one to be admitted to his presence until he 
had thus decided whether it would be lucky to 
doso. This form of divination was thug car- 
ried out:—Three shoulder-blades having been 
procured, the Khin held them in his hand, and 
turned over in his mind whether some course 
was to be carried ontornot. The servant then 
took the bones and burnt them in a but closo 
by, of which there were two close to the Ehin’s 
sleeping-quarters. When they were burnt black 
they were taken to him, and then carefully 
inspected. If the cracks cansed by tho fire 
occurred longitudinally, then it was deemed 
prodent to carry out whatever was proposed or 
intended; af on the other hand they occurred 
transversely, orif a bone broke into round pieces, 
then it was deemed inexpedient to carry ont 
the plan. Pallas has given an account of this 
kind of divination as still practised among the 
Ealmuks. He tells ag that among the various 
kinds of divination which have been apparently 
practised among the credulous Monyols, and 
which have widely prevailed in Asia wherever 
Shamanism has existed, perhaps the most 
famous is that of prophesying what will take 
place to-morrow or a few days hence, by an 
inspection of the fissures made in burnt shoul- 
der-blades by the fire, These are interpreted 
according to certain systematic rules. This 
mode of prophesying is known to the Kalmuks 
as dalla tullike, and those who practise 
it are called Dalld@ji. These people are not 


Shamans but laymen, who have acquired by 
long practice great skill in the art. Among the | 


Kalmuks there is a work entitled Dalla contain- 


ing rules for the interpretation of the different | 


cracks, transverse and straight, which occur in 


a burnt shoulder-blade, andthe Lamaists employ | 


& special prayer addressed to the god of 
medicine, Otachi, while the bones are on the 
fire. The best bones for the purpose are those 
of aheep, of the larger antelope, of the roe and 
remdeer. A hare's shoulder-blade ia only good 
for one day's prophecy, while that of the wild 
boar can only bo used to foretell the issue of a 
boar hunt. The process of preparation is to takea 
shoulder-blade with its flesh upon it and to boil 
it. The flesh must then be removed with a knife 
and not withthetecth. When the bone aa being 
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burnt for some seaolual ipeabat, aplans of 
his clothing or of his goods must be present as 
an emblem (ghat) of himself. The bone must 
remain on the fire until the Dallaji deems there 
are © sufficient number of fissures, when he 
prophesies according to their situation, pro- 
portions and relation to one another, whether 
there will be ill-fortune or good, life or death, 
or whether some purpose will have a fortunate 
terminationorno. Pallas says that it is strange 
how frequently these prophesies turn out right, 
thus increasing the reputation of this method 
of divining. Notwithstanding the variety 
there is in the disposal of the fissures accord- 
ing to the heat of the fire, the position of the 
bone, ete. ete., there are certain principal lines 
which are tolerably constant, and to which the 
Kalmuks attach certain names and virtues. 
Pallas has given a detailed list of these which 
however require his plate to understand them.*" 
In the earliest times of Chinese history we 
read of divination by means of the Tortoise 
(kwet). This was practised by burning certain 
herbs in the carapace of a tortoise until certain 
fissures appeared in it. Pallas tella us jthat 
in the work Belgen Bichik, a special kind of 
divination is described, consisting in the selec- 
tion of nine long threads or strings, to the end 
of one of which a bead is attached. These 
are held between the thumb and index fing 
of the left hand, and are plaited together with 
the fingers of the other hand during the reading 
of certain mystical formulm, the performer not 
looking at them. They are then wound once 
round the index finger, and one being taken 
at random isdrawn out. The event is foretold 
according ag the beaded thread comes out first, 
second, third, ete. etc.™ 
The Shamans also prophesy from the cries of 
ravens and of magpies, the flight of birds, ote. 
The ery of the owl and the howling of dogs 
are deemed unlucky.” The various prohibi- 
tions embodied in the code of Chinghiz and 
which were, as we argued, due to fear of insult. 
ing the elements, were no doubt drawn directly 
from the teaching of Shamanism. Carpini's 
list of such prohibitions is more extensive than 
that we gave. Thus he says it wie Sorbiciden to 
put a knife into the fire or aay way to touch 
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fire with a knife, to take meat out of a canl- 
dron with a knife or to trim a fire with an axe. 
It was deemed that by these acts the fire might 
be decapitated. Similarly it was forbidden to 
support oneself against the whip with which a 


horse was beaten (the Mongols, adds Carpini, | 


used no spurs), also to touch arrows with a whip, 
to take or kill young birds, to hit a horse with 
its bridle, to strike a bone with another bone, 
to spill milk or other drink or food on the 
ground or to micturate in the house. Anyone 
committing such an offence wilfully was put to 
death, if involuntarily a large fine had to be 
paid, and the tent and its contents had to be 
carefully purified, before which nothing waa to 
passin or out of it. Again, if anyone took oa 
bite of some food, and it choked him so that he 
spat it out again, a hole was dug under the 
tent, and he was dragged through it, and waa 
put to death without mercy; and in the same 
way if any one stepped on the threshold of the 
house. Carpini remarks that the Mongols had 
many such customs, but to kill men, to invade 
the territory of others, to take the property of 
another, to fornicate, etc. etc., were not deemed 


sing among them.” Gomboyef, in commenting | 


on some of these prohibitions says they are for 


the most part still in force. It is still held to | 


be a ein to take anything from a fire or a kettle 
with a sharp instrument, to cut anything near 
a fire, to strike a horse with a whip or a bridle, 
or to hit one bone with another, to spill 
milk on the ground, or to micturate in the yurt, 
or towards the sun or moon. It is no longer 
the custom, however, to put a choking person 
who spits out what he has in his mouth to 
death, but he is struck on the back with the 
fist, whence the proverb, Khakhaksan degera 
nidurakhu, ie. “To strike with the fist ontside 
the choker.” According to the Buriats this strik- 
ing of the back is not meant to ease the person 
coughing, but to ward off ill-luck, and itis very 
probable, as Gomboyef says, that in old days it 
was only choking in the tent of the Khan that 
was deemed a mortal offence. Among the 
Mongols another method is now employed for 
warding off this ill-luck, namely, the ceremony 
called Dalalgha, which consists i in the Shaman 





" Op. cit. pp. 624-026. 
™ Mélanges Ariatiques, rol. I, pp. 653-4. 


or the Lama, if he be present, taking a piece of 
the fat of the size of a fist from the tail of a 
sheep, putting it on the end of an arrow, waiv- 


| ing it to and fro, and having invoked good luck, 


putting it at his request into the mouth of the 
master of the house, who must eat it without 
touching it with his hands.™ | 

Hyacinthe tells us that the Shamans are inter- 
red by other Shamans, who conjure the evil 


spirits not to disturb the soul of the deceased. 





queens Sse aie in the cross 


ways, that they may be more easily able to do 


108e with whom 
they have not been on good terms, that their 
ghost will come and require of them sacrifices 
which it will be difficult to perform. The 
Mongols believe that the soul of the Shaman 
cannot go to God, but remains on earth in the 
form of an evil spirit, doing mischief to man- 
kind; and the Shamans avail themselves of 
this belief to demand marks of respect and 
sacrifices. Thereforo, if a person is attacked by 
some unknown disorder, the Mongols instantly 
of the disease; the wizard never fails to attri- 
bute it to some evil spirit who demands oa 
sacrifice; he conjures the malignant spirit to 





be appeased by an offering, and to leave the 


patient, and he receives some recompense for 
his trouble." These notices about Shamans 
might have been greatly extended if we had 


| collected the materials available from among 
the Tunguses, Yakuta, &c., but we have deemed 


it better to limit our extracts to those relating 


to Shamanism as actually subsisting, until com- 


paratively recently, among the Mongols. It has 

been long decaying among them, and Hyacinthe 
says that it received a great blow i in isl9 and 
1820 from an energetic and distingn l Lama 
who lived in the Kochun of Marshes vine who 
succeeded in expelling the Shamans from the 
country of the Khalkhas, This example was 





partly by those of Khorin, and their utensils 
and apparel were burnt." 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF TAWAF. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

S1re,—Would any of your readers kindly supply 
the information sought in the following queries — 

1. What are the names of the two Tawdfs which 
the pilgrims perform at the mosque at ‘Arafat, 
and at the mosque at Mino ? 

2. May the final Towdf of Hajj and the first 
of "Umra overlap one another (in other words, will 
one and the same Tawdf suffice when the per- 
formance of Al’Umra immediately succeeds tho 
performance of Al Hajj), or must the two Tawdjs 
be performed in succession F 

5. Burckhardt speaks of pilgrims performing 


and without changing the Jirdm. What is Towdf 


called when so performed 

4. The Thrim being removed between the First 
Lapidation and the ceremony of Sacrificing, what 
are we to understand Burckhardt to mean when 
be thus speaks of his having performed the cere- 
mony of Al "Umra without changing the Ihrim of 
Al Hajj ? 

5. Is there a special name for Taw4f when it ia 
performed after doffing the Ibrim of Hajj and 
before donning it again for the ceremony of 
Al "Umra ? 

6. Are the Tawif before going out to "Umra 


and the Tawdf after returning thence called by 


two separate names, or by the one name Tawdfu'l- 
*Dmra F 

7. Could any reader mention why the Musfajdb 
is an object of special veneration? The term 
Mustajidb, I may add, is the proper name of the 
long, narrow alip of red sandstone which is insert- 
the Yamanf angle of the building, and is often 
mistakenly called Al-Ruknu’l- Yamani. 

Allahabad, Jan. 20, 1883, J. D. Bare. 


SAMVAT AND MAURYA ERAS, 

Sta,—May I be allowed to call attention to a 
many questions which have been settled already 
by Mr. Fleet’s unwearied publications, and I am 
scholar. There is a passage in one of Mr. Fleet's 
articles in vol. VIII, p. 187, which will perhaps 
acquire great importance. We learn from it 
that in one of the thres cases, where Vikrama V1 
speaks of having abolished the Saka era, he men. 

hee ella ar gpa ice inscription is of Réja 





tions the namesof Vikramaditya and Nanda. 


| It is true that the reading of this passage is not 


yet quite settled. Mr. Fleet translates: “The 
son of this Ahavamalladéva was king § o- 
méévara, whose younger brother was the em- 
peror Vikram a, possessed of the beauty of Cha- 
kradhara (Vishnu) ;" having said, Why should 
the glory of the kinge Vikramaditya and 
Nanda bea hindrance any longer? he, with o 
loudly uttered command, abolished that (era) 
which has the name of Saka, and made that (era) 


which has the Chilukya figures " There is one 
| word in the text for which Mr. Fleet is obliged to 


make a conjecture, that however does not touch 
the two names of Vikramdditya and Nanda, nor 
the fact that they were presumed to have esta- 
blished eras of their own like Vikrama VI. 

As to Vikramdditya there is no doubt 
is only known from Vikrama Sathvat 1043 in one 
of Dr. Bibler's Chaulukya grants (vol. VI, p. 180 
869q-); for as regards the earlier dates that of 
Samvat 486 is not clearly marked on the plate, 
as I learn from a letter of Dr. Bihler's, kindly 
communicated to me by Professor Max Mil. 
ler; the other date of Sathvat 802 is regarded as 
doubtful by the Editor of this Journal in a foot- 
note to vol. V, p, 112, 

Asto Nanda—this is the part of the passage 
to which I intend to call special attention. It 
has not yet been noticed by any scholar eo far as 
I know, that there ever was a Nandaera. But 
we find ina Kalinga inscription of Aira | 
vihana* (see General Cunningham's Corpus Inecr, 
plate X VIL.) line 6, the very remarkable passage : 
Nanda-rdja ti-vasa-sata-oghdtitam,"— When king 
Nanda [or the Nanda kings] had been destroyed 
three “hundred years before.” Unfortunately this 
inscription is not yet published in a satisfactory 
we have a photolithographic copy in the same 
inseriptions in his Archeological Report, vol. II, 
passage that the Nanda era was in fact a Maurya 
era, because it dated from the extirpation of the 
Nandas. On the other hand, I have great doubts 
myself as to the supposition that in the time of 
Vikrama VI, there was anything known about a 


date, * 956 after B in an ption supposed to 
be of Asika, see 7's criticiam in the 
Journal of tha German Oriental Soc. vol. KXXV, p. 473. 
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Nanda era. But aince the passage qudied above 
from Mr. Fleet's inscription is beyond suspicion, I 
must venture to maintain my belief, until further 
inquiries confirm this.view which is forced upon 
mé, or refute it. 


Ozford. De. E. LevmMann. 





AN ADEN EPITAPH. 
An epitaph has been discovered in a moaque at 
Aden, dated A.H. 563 (A.D. 1168). It ia sup. | 
posed to have been brought from one of the dis- 
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used burial-grounds of dics! aud oseraamatedion 


“a virtuous free woman the mother of Abdallah 


the emancipated slave of the glorious Sultén 


Yehia bin Abi-s-sadid al Muwaffak al Thagari al 
Ishimi. Died at Awiin on the last day of Rama- 
dhin in the year 563." It is “inacribed by Mu- 
Awin is perhaps the old name of Aden itself; 
at any rate it was almost certainly in the imme- 
Hadhramaut. 





ASIATIOC SOCIETIES. ‘3 


The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is 
rather falling mto arreara, No. 2 of the volume 
for 1882 having only been published in September 
last. It is mostly occupied with a continuation of 
Babu Sarat Chandradis’s contributions on the 
Religion, History, &c. of Tibet. These papers are 
interesting, and it ia only to be regretted that the 
author does not prepare his work with more atten- 
tion todetails of uniformity of spelling, clearness 
of statement, dc., or that the papers are not more 
carefully edited. The contributions here present-— 
ed contain: (1) The rise and progress of Jill or 
Buddhism in China, tranalated fromthe Dub-thah 
delkyi Melon, prefaced by short accounts of the 
Mé-tae, La-ye-tae, Chwiln-tee sects, and that of Yu-— 
su, which preceded Buddhism in China and some- 
what resembled it; then comes the nenal account 
of the introduction of Buddhism from India; the 
contributions to ite literature, &c. which it received 
from Tibet; the five Boddhiat schools in Ching, 
ris :—l. The Vinaya asain tae, 2. The Mantra 
or Tintrika; 3. The Vaipulya-Darsina or Mah4- 
yina; 4. The Gabhira-Daréana or Sdnyatd; and, 
5. The Sdrirtha-Dardéana schools, (2) The sacred 
literature and philosophy of ancient China, trans- 
in China; and the Ho-u-se or Hoi-hoi, appa- 
rently o Muhammadan sect, of which the Tibetan 
author seems to have had but a low opinion — 
he says, “they send the spirita of all animals 
killed by them to The-pan, who takes charge — 
by others, who are not Hoi-hoi, are damned. 
A Hoi-hoi will not eat the flesh of an animal 
that has been alain by outsiders ;" and, be adda, 
“these wicked people certainly turn into pigs 
after their death, for which reason they do not 
touch pork, the touch of winch brings Gaflloment, 
and the eating of which destroys their intelle 
and understanding.” (3) "The life and logend of 
Nigirjuna, the founder of the MAdhyamika achool. 
prego Meh geologic Ae 

ao Brihman of Vidarbha, whose death the 
sstichigued peuusssen tid week unless a hundred 











Bhikshus were fed and religious ceremonies gone 
through, and even then he would die in his 
seventh year. Avalikitédvara-Khasharpana, how- 
ever, appeared to him and advised him to go to 
Nalendra, where he would escape death. There 
ne waa ofiaisied » Bihikelm by the high: priest Sct. 
Vajriiasis of Buddha-Gayi was val the head. 





| quarters of the Srivakas—as the decaying Hinayfina 


srinheihreppenen dura dsmnniotya 
ool. He surrounded the temple of 
Mahigandhéls or ‘the meena ep esat fy 
with a stone railing, which he furnished with 
Vajragavikeha or * precious riches,” and outaide 
of which he erected 108 smaller chapels. He also 
surrounded the great shrine of Sri-Dhinya- 
kataka with railings. At this period, “ Mafja, 
king of Otisha (Orissa), with a thousand of his 
subjects embraced Buddhism.” In Milvé, “ in 
the city of Dhiri, king Bhojadéva with many 
hundreds of hia subjecta embraced Buddhiem.” 
He erected “ many vihiiras in Pratiptéa, Otisha, 
Bangala, and the country of Ikshuvardhana, 
In the latter part of his life Nigirjuna visited 
Dakshina, where he did many things for the 
of the Southern congregation.” In 
Drivida he overcame in « disputation two famous 
Brihmnans—Madhuand Supramadhu—who became 
converts. He is said to have been o great friend 
of king De-chye (Sathkara), of Southern India, 
with whom he entered into a compact to live and 
die. The king's life was thus secured bythe saint's ; 
but in this king's old age the mother of the 
heir-apparent advised herson to ask Nigirjuns 
for his head, This he did, and the saint showed 
him he could only be killed with a blade of 
Kuda grass. This is followed by (4) Detached 
notices of different Buddhist schools in Tibet. 
The other paper is the first part of one by Mr. 
Grierson on Manbodh's Haribans, containing the 
textof a Maithili poem, by a poet named Manbodh 
or Bholan Jhi, who died about A-D. 1788. The 


| interest of this is purely philological, 


The Proceedings of the same Society also is in 





arteara, the number for July and Angust sppear- 
ing only in December, The most important 
notices in it are:—Lieut..Col. G. E. Fryer's 
argument for the date of the Pali ¢ 
Kachohiyana, being about the 12th century AD. 

and Dr. Hoernle'’s contention that it is really 
much earlier; and an account of a very ancient 
fragment of a MS. on Arithmetic found at Bakh- 

shiliin the Yusufzai district, written in Sdrad& 





characters und in the Githd dialect, by Dr. | 


Hoernle, which we extract — 

Dr. Hoernle exhibited at the meeting of the 
Society on 2nd August last a remarkable birch. 
bark Manuseript, found at Bakhsh4li, in the 
Fusufzai District, in the Panjab. 

The MS., he said, was found in a ruined en- 
closure, near Bakhsh&ll, a village of the Yusufzui 
District, in the Panjab, by aman who was digging 
for stones. It ta written on leaves of birch-bark, 
which have become so dry by age as to be like 


tinder, and, unless very carefully handled, they 


erumble into pieces. Hence, unfortunately, by far 
the largest portion of the MS. was destroyed when 


the finder took tt up; and even the emall portion | 


that now remains is in a very mutilated state. 


With much care and trouble I have succeeded in 
separating all the leaves, and have found that 66 | 


of them still remam, of none of which, however, 
much more than one-half is preserved. For per- 
manent preservation, | mounted each leaf sepa- 
rately between two pieces of ‘ tale.’ 

The MS, is written in the so-called Siradé 
characters, which are still weed im Kashmir, and 
which, as they occur on the coins of the Mahirijas 
of Kashmir, are of o not inconsiderable age. 
Some of the forms, which very frequently occur 
in the MS., especially of vowels, very closely 
resemble the forms used in the Agoka and early 
Gupta inscriptions. I have not observed these 
particular ancient forma i in other MSS. written in 
the characters, ¢.g., in the Mahdrxava MS. 
published in the Cambridge Paleographic Series. 
Hence Lam inclined to look on them as an evidence 
of great age in the Bakhshili MS.; and as the Weat 
Indus Districts were early lost to Hindé civilize. 
tion through the Mubammadan conquests, during 
which it was o common practice to bury MSS. to 


save them from destruction, the BakhshAli MS, | 


may be referred to the Sth or Sth century A.D, 
T have looked over all the leaves of the MS. that 
remain, and have carefully read and tran 
about one-third. I have thus seen enough of the 
fragment to make sure that the whole of it treata 
of Arithmetic (including apparently Mensuration), 
though incidentally afew rules of Algebra are 
noticed. The latter refer to the solution of inde- 
terminate problems (kutlaka), The arithmetical 
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alligation, profit and loss, etc. I may give one or 
two examples: thus “A and B run 6 and 9 yojanas 


| a day respectively, and A is allowed 2 start of 7 


days or 3 yojanas; when will A and B meet?" 
Or, “A and B earn 2) and 1} dindras o day 
respectively; A makes a present of 10 dindras to 
B; how soon will their possessions be equal?” 
An example of an algebraical problem is: “A 
certain quantity, whether 5 be added to it or 7 be 
subtracted from it, ia a square; what is that 
quantity?” The solution, given in this case, is 
ll; for 11 * 5 = 16 or 4", and 11—7 = 4 or @. 

The fragment, however, evidently does mot 
contain the whole of the treatise on Arithmetic; 
for many subjects, commonly treated in Hmda 
arithmetical works, do not appear to occur in it: 
and this is confirmed by the numbers of the rules 
(or w#itras, as they are called). The earliest 
numbered #itra that I have noticed is the 9th, 
and from internal evidence I conclude,—though 
the numbers are loat,—that the 7th and Sth rules 
are also preserved. The latest number I have 
met ia the 57th. 

The method observed in the treatment of the 
problems is as follows: first a rule is given, intro- 
duced by the word #iifra; next follow one or more 
words and in arithmetical notation; the latter is 
sometimes indicated by the term «thdpana; next 
follows a solution in words, which is always called 
karana “ operation” ; and lastly comes the proof, 
generally expressed in notation, and called prat- 
ydyana or pratyaya. This method differs consi. 
derably from that used in other Hindd arithmeti. 


eal trentises, «g., im those of Bhiskara and 


instead of todd, examples are called by them 
uddeia or wddharana; instead of sthdpana they 
have nydea ; hardea and prelydyana or pratyaya 
are not usedat all. The term sitra they employ 
occasionally, but in most cases they say karana 
etitra, which latter term may contain a reference 
toa karana-work auch aa that in the Bakhshéll 


| method of notation as used in this MS. and os 


between them; «. g., a (= #)}: multiplication, by 
placing one quantity beside the other; ¢.g., 5 8 


(= § * 32 =-20); addition, by writing yu (abbre- 
viated for yula “added") before or after the ad- 


| ditive quantity and placing the latter cither by the 


wide of, or below, the other quantity; ¢.g.,11 5 yw or 


1] yw 5 (= 11+ 5 = 16): subtraction, by writing 
Gir uagaivadlen + divertia eateguinn oars 
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snd placing the latter beside o below the other 


quantity; eg, 1 ¢l(= 1— = #), orll.7+ 
(= 1l—7 = 4). This negative sign is the most 
remarkable difference between the Bakhshil{ MS. 
and the works of Bhiskara and others. The MS. 
usea a cross + (exactly resembling our modern 
plus sign), while the magn which is commonly used 
ia a dot, placed above the quantity; «. g. 11 7 (= 
11 —7 = 4). I may add that the cipher is used 
{aa in the JLildvaif) to indicate an unknown 
quantity, the value of which is sought; e. g., 


Emme | ET emet | Cog +f = 


¥ and $—7 = fi heree = y= 42 25 
neti Saat to else « square"). It is, 
however, alte SE Te Ie ese way aa the 
tenth figure of the decimal notation. A propor- 
tion is expressed thus —] | 5° E pha 65 | 
(tor 1: = 90: 65; pha abbreviated for phalani. ) 


All these peculiarities of method, terminology 
and notation, differing as they do from: those in 





AD), whose mathematical treatises are the 
earliest known, tend to show that the work ocon- 
any of those I have just mentioned. 

There is another remarkable feature in the MS., 
which points in the same direction, namely, the 
language in which itis written. This is what ia 
now commonly called the Githi dialect, because 
it was first noticed in ancient Buddhist works 
(auch oa the Lalita Vistara) written in verses or 
githis, The term G&thé dialect, however, ia no 
more appropriate now, because that dialect is now 
known to be alao nsed in ancient Buddhist works, 
which are partly written in prose, such as the 
Moahdveastu, of which M. Senart haa just published 
an excellent edition. However that may be, it ia 
generally admitted that this species of language 
is a very ancient one. Itis a kind of ungramma- 


tical Sanskrit (judged, that is, by the standard of | 


what ia commonly called Sanskrit), interspersed 
to a large extent with ancient Prikrit or Pali 
forme. There is some dispute as to the exact 
origin, time and locality of this species of ancient 
irregular Sanskrit. But in all probability it was 
OnFeaiES ape SES: Aer, centuries just before and 
after the commencem mtof the Christian erm, m4 
a  Hiteracy or cultivated form of the ancient Ver- 
nacular Prikrit of North-Western India, in the 
countries to the east and west of the Indus, till it 
came to be superseded by the classical Paninian 





Sanskrit, Tide Gh lanseogs GG te wanloned 
in the Bakhsahili MS. It would be out of place 
here to enter into details; but I may 
mention that the language of the MS. is marked 


by all the peculiarities in orthography, etymology, 


| syntax, etc., of the so-called Githé dialect. The 


evidence of the language, then, would tend to 
show that the work comtaimed in ths Bakhshdli 
MS. must be ascribed, in all probability, to the 
earliest centuriesof the Christian cra, and further— 
since the Gath’ dialect haa hitherto only been 
met with in Buddhist literature,—to a member of 
the | hist community. If the latter suppo- 





| sition be correct we should have in this MS. 
| the first Buddhist Arithmetical work which, so far 


aa I am aware, haa hitherto become known. 
There are, further, some specific points im the 

work contained in the Bakhahdli MS. which tend 

to point to a peculiar connection between it and 


| the mathematical portion of the Brahma Sphuta 


Siddhinia, the famous astronomical work of 
Brahmagupta, which was compiled in 625 A. D. 
Thus an algebraical rule in the MS. occurs in 
ttikingly sinrilar language in Brahmagupta’'s 
algebra; again the foreign terms dfndra (Latin 
denarius) and dramma (Greek drachme) occur in 
beth, etc. The mathematical treatise in the 
cag a arse ieas ody de ea as ym ma es 
; but what the exact connection 
between the two works may be, I am not as yet in 
ot seecampeleston§ These are points which require 
tion, in which I am still engaged, 
eaE ME sce ALAS tone hy lone 8 toe 
opportunity of communicating tothe Bociety. My 
present remarks are not intended to be more than 
a preliminary notice of the MS. In conclusion I 
will only repeat that the questions of the age of 
the MS. and of the work contained in it are 
entirely distinct ; and that the date of the work is 
certainly very much earlier than the MS. copy of 
which this fragment has been found." 
No. 3 for 1882 has been published since, and is 
occupied by a collection of 64 Hindd 
from the Panjfb, with translations and notes by 
our able | Lieut. R.C. Temple. The 
only other paper is a Nota by P, N. Bose, B.Se.,om 
some éarthen pota found in the alluvium at Mahés- 
vara in Nimiir, These veasels had been already 
noticed by Capt. Dangerfield (Malcolm's Cenfral 
India, vol. II, p. 325). eed rt heey emacs 
the Mahiéamandala to which Aéoka eont the There 
Mahidéva as a Buddhist missionary; but the other 
missionaries were all sent to countries, not towns 
or amall districta, and it seems much more pro- 
bable that Maisdr is meant by Mahisamandala, 





* Proc. As, Bor, Heng. Ang. 1882. 
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SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, BO 


BO. 0.8,, M.E.A.8, 


(Continued from Vol, XJ. p. 163.) 


inscription is edited from the original 

plates, which belong to ‘ Mallampati Man- 
gayya of ‘Yelivarru,' in the ‘ Repalli’ Tiluki 
of the Guntir District, and were obtained for 
my inspection by Dr. Burgess. Tho owner 
of the plates states that in 1864 he was build- 
ing a new honse, and, as he was bringing 
earth, the bullock pat its foot into a hole in 
the path. On digging, he found a large jar, 
with arusty iron covering. Across the jar was 
an iron bar, from which hung the copper-plates. 
"Yelivarrn,’ the Elavarra of the grant, is a 
emal] village between ‘Inturu’ and ‘ Amarta- 
luro',—the Inthiriand Amntuniiri of the grant. 
It is thus not far from ‘ Tsandavole,’ where, a 





few years ago, a quantity of gold, melted into 


@ mass and in coins, was found. 

The plates are five in number, each about 
72" long by 34" broad. The edges of them 
were raised into rims to protect the writing; 
and the whole of the inscription is in a state of 
perfect preservation. The ring is about j 


thick and 3” in diameter; it had not been 


cut when the grant came into my hands. Tho 
geal on the ring is circolar, about 2]"' in diame- 
ter; it has, in relief on a countersunk surface, 
—across the middle, the motto Sri-Tribhuvan- 
dhkuéa; in the upper part,—in the centre, a 
the sun directly above it, the moon on the pro- 
per right, and an elephant-goad on the proper 
left; and in the lower part, a floral device, an 
ight-leaved water-lily. The five plates weigh 
67} tolns, and the ring and seal 54} tolas; total, 
121} tolaa. The language is Sanskrit throngh- 
out. 
This grant is partly a palimpsest. Plates ib, 
jiia, and iid, are engraved over a cancelled grant, 
beaten in so carefully that the letters of it are 





all, too faint altogether to appear in tho litho- 
graph, The characters are of on older type, 
more like those of the grant of Prithivimiila, son 
of Prabhikara,’ Of the original inscription there 
are five lines on each side, running the same 
way a8 the lines of the present inscription. 


| Below jé to || of line 23 of the present grant 


there can be read tihdsa-purdaéshu nipuna; 
above lah to va of 1. 27 there can be read yé 
Tuigavéda-ndma-grimd; above kyd to bhé 
of 1.6 there can be read allapdrigali Siéshdih 
grdmdnnh madhyé; and above vi to shfd of 1- 
7 there can be read parihdri(ri)-tritya, These 
are the only consecutive passages of the older 
inscription that can be made out. Plates ta 
and ub, again, are engraved over another 
grant, beaten in so that no traces of it appear 
in the lithograph. Tho characters ara of 
about the period of those of the present grant, 
bot not so well formed. Of the original in- 


scription there are nine lines on each sida, 


running at right angles to the lines of) the 
present grant, so that only about seven letters 
of each line remain, the rest having been cnt 
away in re-fashioning the plates for the present 
grant. <A letter or two can be read here and 
there; but no consecutive word, worth noting, 
can be made ont. Plates ia, iva, iv), va, and vi, 
are not palimpsesta, 

The present grant is ome of the Eastern 
Chalukya’ king Amma IL, also called 
Vijayiditya:; it is therefore subsequent in 
date to Saka 867 (A. D. 945-6), which is given 
in No. XXXIV. (vol. VIL. p. 15) as the year 
in which he succeeded to the throne. It — 
records the grant of the village of Elavarru, 
in the Velanindu vishaya or district, to a 
Briimena named Koramiya, of the Kadéyapa 
getra, who was the head of the érikarana or 
writing-department® of the swvernabhdnddgdra 


now more scratches of no depth and breadth at | or treasury of gold. 
Transcription. 
First plate. 
ial Svasti Sri‘matim  sakala-bhuvann-sa[ti®]stiyamina-MinavyA(vya)-sagitrindhh Hi- 
Esii ieparsies a miitri-gans- paripali- 


® Tp |. 5 the dynastic nama fa written ‘ Chil ' The 
eume form occurs in L. 16. But in 1. 20 wo | vo tha 
older and more correct form ‘ Chal 

® Vol XI. p. 223, note 


* Tha a Sp Soopers ot She eae z 


lithograph 
the ea of rin » 1B: jE ee 
first wh of Teadal ier: uke fendde 


La ne und oa Ed have, L433 oe cin or munlohehele 
IT. $0! the pa of pord, L’6iy and the pha of phalawe 1. 58. 
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[*] tami  Syi[mi*]-MahisOna-pad-AnndhyAtandta bhagnvan-Niriyana-prasn(si)da- 
[*] samisadita-vara-varihala{ichha® |n-ékshaya-kshana-vadikrit-Ariti-ma- 
he pdaldnith’m=asvamédh-ivabhrita(tha)snina-pavitrikrita-vapashath Chi- 


(*] Inkyanith © kulamealarkarishydh © Satydéraya-Vallabhéndrasya  bhritd Kn. 
[* ] bja-Vishouvarddhanbeshtadaéa varshiipi Vetgi-désam=apdlayat || Tad-itma- 
Second plate; first side, 


[*] j$  Jayasithhas-trayas-triméatam | Tad-anuj-Endrarija-nandand —-Vishnuva- 
(*] rddhond ava | Tat-siinur=Mmimgi-yuvarijah  pamoha-viméatirn |  Tat-putré 
[*"] Jayasimhas=trayddasa Tad-avarajah Kokkilih shan=ma- 
[“J sin | ‘Tasya “jytshthd bhritd = Vishnnvarddhanas=tam=nchehiitya sapta- 
[**] tritnéatem | Tat-putré Vijayiditya-bhattiraké-shtidaéa — | Tat-su- 





[“] t8 VishouvarddhA(rddha)nah - shat-trithéatam | Tat-suté Vijayiditya-Naréndramrigs 
[““] rijaé=ch=dshta-chatvariméatam | Tat-sutah  Kali-[ Vishnu* }varddhanieddhy(dhy)- 
| arddha-varshii(rsha)m | 
Second plate; second side. 


["*] Tat-sntd Gupagimka-Vijayidityai=chataé-chatvarithéatarh | Tad-anu- 
["*] ja-Vikramiditya-bhiipi(pa)téh stinné=Chilukya-Bhima-bhttpilas=tri- 
[""] méatam | Tat-putrah Koilabhigapda-Vijayidityah sha- 
[*] n=miisin [|*]  Tat-simur<Ammae-rijah  sapta varsha(rshi)ni |  Tat-sutarm 


('*] Vijayidityats  — ba(bi)lameuchchitya © ‘Tillapb =. misi(sa)m=fkath = | #] 

["] Tam jitvé Scha(cha)lukya-Bhi(bhi)ma-tanayS © Vikramiidityn  Skidaéa mi 

["] sin | Tatas=Tilapa-rijasya § sutd Yuddhamallah sapta varsha(rshi)- 
Third plate ; first side. 


“Ja | Tat-putrah Kollabhiganda-Vijayiiditya-suté Bhima-ré- 
("76 dvidaga varshiini |} Tasya: Mahéévara-mitirttér=U mi-sami- 
[**) n-akritéh Komir-abhah Loékamahiidéyyi[h*) khalu ya- 
[") s=samabhavad=Ammarij~ikhyah || . Jalajitapatra-chi- 
[**) mara-kalaé-dtnkugs-lakshan-imka-kera-charann-ta 

(*"] lah lasad-fjinvavala[tn® |bita-bhujayuga-parighd girt- 
["*] ndra-sin-iiraskah || Yé ripina Mandjam vibhavénn Ma- 

Third plate; second side, 


(**] héndram=ahimakaram=uru-mahasi Haram«ari-pura-dahanéna nyak-kurvvan=bhi- 
["] t  vidita-dig-avani-ki[r*|ttih || | Sa sakala-ripunripati-makuto-tata-ghatita-mani- 
[“] gags-madhokara-nikara-parichurnbita-charapasarasiruhayugald= 

[**) Yngaléchana-padakamala-vilasaddvirépi(phi)yaminé mindnna- 
[**] t-G(i)nat-dddhata-samasta-ldkah samastabhuvaniiiraya-Sri-Vijaya- 
[*) ditya-mahfrijidhira(ra)jah paraméévaral paramabhattirakah paramabrahmanyab Vela. 
[*] nindu-vishaya-nivasind rishtraku(kti)ta-pramukhin=kutumbinal[h*] samihiy=tttham= 


ajiapaya-_ | 
Fourth plate ; first side, 
[™] ti || Vidvat-kavindra-prabhavarn prasiddham  piijy-ddayamh bhdri-gun-idhivisain 
dharmmishtha-bhimi. 
|] [:*]=nniyama-svadhima piitram, param Kaéyapa-gétram=Asit || Tatra bhdsura-yathéchi- 
["] ta-vidyd-karmma-shatka-vidhi-nirmmala-déhah véda-vid =vidita-éistra-samu(mt)- 
(“] bo Viddamayya iti viréuta-kirttih || © Bhédéva-vathé-i[m*] bavi (dhi)-sitaradémi- 
[“) (r*]=vvidvat-sardja(jA)kara-bhinn-bhinnh tat-siinor=A mbhéjabhay-jpamané 
[“] vidyémayd Viddamiya-prasiddhah || Aru aty& visiahtasya Wasishthasy=pamime=a- 
(**] yt  pativrat-itmaya dharmmapatnyé yagech=Anamayyaya | (i) Kala-kram- 
fyiitam=udira-bhi- 





1. 10 and 42 and in other places. | 
* This dnuevira is superfluous. 


__* The engraver first ont ri, and thon corrected it | 
rd, in whieh the 4 is made to run upwande sroeihs an | ar 
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Fourth plate; second side, 
(“] vam=ananyadrisht-iérutaptirvva-riipam dava(dha)d-dhar-ddhari dhar-Gpamiinah tayés= 
sutal Kéramiy-a- 
[*] bhidhinah ll Sri-Lékamahidévyé samavarddhyata yo=smad-athbayi prityd chituryya- 





(“] kayor=ivisa-sthinam=iti mandharayd) || Apahasati vagmitd Vig-vanitam yatra -sthi- 


[*] #4 toahd-chatard asujana-va(dha)jrii nagaraka-Jalajabhava-Bahumukha-priyiith 

[“']'satatam ||  Utpadyaté —prasathgit-sujanatayé © ch=iitma-snhajaya yasya | 

[“] vibhavah pati-prasa(éa)ri[éya*]é-chitram=idah sidhu-vida iti | (i!) Rasikinim= 
atirasikaé=chaturiniim=adhikr,- 

("] chatora év=iyamh | Kéramiya-nimadhéyéh’  vidushimeatyanta-vijfa(jia)ni | (({) 
Sévita-samasta-bhi- 


(“°] pati-hridaya-sthiti-bhig=gun-épapannd=milllya(lya)h © muktiphala-sachcharitah Kérami- 
yA(y6) vastu-pu- 
Fifth plate ; jirst side, 
{"] rusha ity=upapannath | (||) Andgata-jfia(jii)na-vivékini dhir=anindya-chiritra-para hi 
chéshté aéésha-bhd- 
["] g-bpanatamemansé=cha ahd mahat=Kéramiyasya punyath || Tasmai Kéramiya-nimné 
suvarnna- 
(™) bhindigira-érikarana-mukhyiiya Elavarru-nima-griimas=sarvva-kara-parihirén=igrahiri- 
("*] krity=idaka-pivvi(rvva)m=uttariyana-nimitté=smibhir=ddatta iti viditam=asta vah | 


Asy=itvadhayah 
("] pivvi(rvva)tah Gomaduvu 

Inthiri simd | nairri- 
[*] ti-paschimAbhyith Prethparti simi | 


simd | fgnéyatah Daggumbarti stmA | 


viyavyatah Turimingi simi | attar. 


éSinibhyim Amutontri simi [||*] 
("] Asy=Opari na kénachid=bAdhi karttavyi yah kardti sa patnchamahdpitaké bhavati | 


tath=tktaih Vyiistna | 


Bahu- 


(™] bhir=vvasudha datté bahubhif=ch=anupalita yasya yasya yadi bhimis=tasya tasya tadi 


phalam | (||) Sva-da- 


Fifth plate; second side. 
[**] dattéth para-dattith va yé harita vasundhardt shashtith varsha-sahasrini vishtiya[m*] 


ja(ji)yaté krimih || 


("] Ajinptih Kataka-rijah [| *] Potanabhatta-kivyath [|*] Jontdchiryya-likhitath — | 


Translation. 

Hail! Kubja-Vishnyuvard hana,—the 
brother of Satyiéraya-Vallabhéndra, 
who adorned the family of the Chalukyas," 
who are glorious; who are of the Minavya 
gotra which is praised over the whole earth: who 
are the descendants of Hiriti’; who have acquir- 
ed sovereignty through the excellent favour 
assemblage of (divine) mothers; who meditate 
on the feet of Svimi-Mahistna; who have 
the territories of their enemies made subject 
to them on the instant at the sight of the 
excellent sign of the Boar, which they acquir- 





frinis: or Hiritipuirdaddh, ‘who « iritiputras, 
or Hiritiputras." The present reading refers to the 


ed through the favour of the holy Niriyana; 
(and) whose bodies are purified by ablutions 
performed after celebrating horse-sacrifices,— 
ruled over the country of V eng! for eighteen 


years. | 
(L. 7.)—His son, Jayasitm ha, (ruled) for 
(L.8)—Vishnuvardhana—the son of 
his younger brother, Indra—(ruled) for 
(L. 9.)}—His ‘son, the Yurardja Miaigi," 
(ruled) for twenty-five (years). 
(L. 9.)—His son, Jayasitiha, (ruled) for 





, 4 is Navara Diskette oh ane 
*" The more correct reading, 1. 1-2, would be Héritipu- | 
» Hiritheut 


No. ZEXIV. L 7, says ‘ thirty’ years. 
“ In id. L 5, the name is written * Mangi.' 
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(L. 10. )—His younger "beth Kokkili, 
(ruled) for six montha, 

(L. 11.)—His elder brother, Vishnuvar- 
dhana, having expelled him, (ruled) for 
thirty-seven (years). 7 

(L. 12.)}—His son, Vijayiaiditya-Bhat- 
tiraka, (ruled) for eighteen (years). 

(L. 12.)—His son, Vishnuvardhana, 
(ruled) for thirty-six (years), 

(L. 13.)—And his son, Vijayaiditya- 
Naréndramrigaraja, (ruled) for forty- 
eight (yeara). 

(L. 14.)—His son, Kali-Vishnuvar- 
dhana, (ruled) for one and o half years. 

(L. 15.)—His son, G unagdika-Vijayi- 
ditya, (ruled) for forty-four (years). 

(L. 16.)—The king, Chiluk ya-Bhima— 
the son of his younger brother, king Vikra- 
m&ditya,—(ruled) for thirty (years). 

(L. 17. )—His son, K ollabhiganda-Vi- 
jayaditya, (ruled) for six months. 

(L. 18.)—His son, king Amma, (ruled) for 
(L. 19.)—Having expelled his son, the child 
Vijayiditya—Talapa rnled for one 
month, 

(L. 20.)—Having conquered him,—V ikra- 
miditya, the son of Chalukya-Bhima, (ruled) 
for eleven months. 

(L. 21.)—Then Yuddhamalla, the son 
of king Talapa, (ruled) for seven years. 

(L. 22.)—His son,** king Bhima, the son 
of Kollabhiganda-Vijayaditya, (ruled) 
for twelve years. 

(L. 23.) —(The son), who was like Kumira, 
that was born to him who was like Mahé#éyara, 
from Likamahidévi who was like Umé, was 
named king Amma. The palms of his hands 
and the soles of his feet were marked with the 
leaves of water-lilies and with chauris and with 
water-jars and with elephant-gonds; he had 
two arms, (as sirong and massive) as iron door- 
bars, which were charming, and which hung 
down as far as his knees; (and) he had a cheat 
which waa (os broad) oso table-land of the 
king of mountains. Putting Mandja to shame 
with his beauty, (and) Mahéndra with his 
power, (and) the sun with his great splendour, 





| (and) Hara with the destrastion of the cities of 


his foes,—he is resplendent, having his fame 
acquainted with the (distant) regions and the 
(whole) earth, 

(L, 30.}—He, the asylam of the universe, 
Sri-Vijayaditys, the supreme king of 


great kings, the supreme lord, the most wor- 


ehipful one, the devout worshipper of Brahma, 
—whoee feet, which are like water-lilies, are 
kissed by the bees which are the jewels set in 
the dindems of all the hostile kings; who be- 
haves like a beautiful bee at the feet of Ayuga- 
léchana™; (and) whois made very proud by 
having all proud people bowing down before 
him,—having called together the kutumbts, 
headed by the réshfraktifas, who inhabit the 
district of Velanindu, thus issues his com- 
mands :— 

(L. 36.) “There was the Kiséyapa gétra,— 
the source of wise men and excellent poeta; 
famous; the origin of persons worthy to be 
worshipped; the dwelling-place of many rir- 
tuous qualities; the place of very pious people; 
the abode of religious observances; the most 
worthy object of all. In it (there was born) 
he whose fame was celebrated under the name 
of Viddamayya,—whose body waa (made) pure 
by means of the learning and the six kinds of 
rites and the observances that are proper for 
Brihmane ; who was acquainted with the Védas; 
(and) who knew the (whole) body of the Mirae 
His son waa the learned (and) famous Vidda- 
miya, like to Ambhéjabhava,““—who was the 
moon of the ocean of the race of Brihmans; 
(and) who was a ray of the sun to the (white) 
water-lilies which were learned men: and by 


means of his devoted lawful wife pusamocaihal 


he became like Vasishtha who was possessed of 
(Ais wife) Arundhati, Their son (was) be who 
was named Kéramiya, resembling the earth 





_ (im steadfastness),—who bore a form, not beheld 


in any other and never heard of before, which 


came to him by inheritance, (and) which was 
ofanoble nature, (and) which supported the 


world. Through affection he was nourished by 
Our mother, Sri-Loékamahidévi, os being 


the dwelling-place of the ever charming 
Capies ar. cleveenant fort polipacens. The 





eloquence which abides in him, the most clever 
one, (and) which is (like) the sharp edge of a 
sword to wicked people, always langhs to scorn 
the woman Viich who is dear to polished 
people and to Jalajabhava'* and to Bahumno- 
kha." people say how wonderful it is 
that, through his innate excellence, there is 
produced a power that is worthy to be praised 


by (Ais) lord, Verily this man, who is named 


Kéramiya, is the most witty of witty people, 
the most clever of clever people, (and) the most 
learned of learned people. It is well establish- 
ed that Kéramiya is esséntially a man, (since) 
he enjoys the abiding condition of preserving 
the hearts of all kings, (and since) he is not to 
be purchased for any value, (and since) he is 
possessed of excellent achievements that are 
like pearls. Aho; great is the religious merit 
of Kéramiya; for his intellect discriminates in 
the knowledge of things that have not yet 
arrived; his behaviour is intent upon actions 
that-are not to be blamed; and his mind is 
inclined to all kinds of enjoyment. 

(L. 52.)—“ Be it known to you that, to this 
man named Koéramiya, the head of the writing. 
department of the treasury of gold, on the ocea- 
sion of the sun's commencing his progress to the 
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| north, the village named Elavarrnu has been 





given by Us, with the relinguishment of all taxes, 
a4 an agrahdra-grant, with libations of water, 
(L. 54.)—“The boundaries of it are:—On 
the east, (the village of) Gomaduyvu (is) the 
boundary; on the south-east, (the tillage of) 
Daggumbarti (is) the boundary; on the 


| south, (the village of) Inth fri (is) the boun- 


dary; on the south-west and the west, (the 
village of) Prem parti (is) the boundary; on 
the north-west, (the village of) Turimindi (ts) 
the boundary; (and) on the north and the 


| north-east, (the village of) Amutuntri (is) 


the boundary. 

(L. 57.)—“ No injury is to be done to it by 
anyone; he, who does (injury fo it), becomes 
guilty of the five great sins. So it has been 
said by Vyisa;— Land has been given by 
many, and has been preserved (in grant) by 
many; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefit of it! He is born aaa 
worm in ordure for the duration of sixty thon- 
sand years, who takes away land that has been 
given, whether by himself or by another !'” 

(L. 60.)—The djmapti is Katakarija; the 
poetry is of Potanabhatta; it is written by 
Jontichiryya. 





AN OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTION AT TORAGAL. 
BY KE. B. PATHAK, B.A., BELGAUM, 


Torage! isa small native state, subject to 
Kélhapur, and is situated on the confines of 
the Dhirwid District. Ina mathe at that place, 
ealled the Gachchina-Hirematha, there is o 
stone-tablet, leaning against a wall, on the left 
hand, as one enters the monastery. It bears 
an inscription recording a grant of land to the 
god Suggaléévara by Suggaladévi, with 
the permission of her husband, the Mahd- 
mandalétvara Barma,in the Saka year 1110 
for 1109 (4.p, 1187-88) the Plavathga sasiwaé- 
sara. It is in the Old-Canarese language and 
characters. The writing covers a of 
2 84” high by 2/ 6)/' broad. 

I propose to discuss here the meaning of the 
expression paichamahdéabda, which occurs in 
of this journal, p. 81, Mr. §. P. Pandit disputed 
the meaning that naturally enggests itself to 
the native mind. And, Mr. Pandit being an 


eminent native scholar, his remarks led Sir 
Walter Elliot (vol. V, p. 251) to look for an 
explanation of this Sanskrit phrase in Firishtah, 
whose opportunities of making philological 
researches could hardly have been very ample. 
Nor is it quite clear that Firishtah had any 
idea of the Hindu pafichamahdéabda in hig mind, 
when he penned the passage quoted by Sir 
Walter Elliot. As to the passage from Chand's 
Prithiraj Rasaw relied upon by him, it will 
as Mr, Beames and Mr. Growse differ widely in 
the interpretation of it, I admit, however, 
that the real meaning, about which no Pandit 
would hesitate, was given by Mr. Growse and 
supported by a quotation from Tulsi Disa. 
It. is however true that Tulsi Disa does not 
that he is a comparatively modern poet. I will 
now quote a passage from a Jaina author, who 


“ Perhaps Vishou, as Sahasrinana. 
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lived in times when the expression pajichamadd- 
gabda was still in use in a living language. 
Reévakotyachirya thus describes a royal pro- 
cession :— 

Pemdavisada sileyar=pperagan=¢ri ikkela- 
dolam chimarathgalan=ikkutam bare bel-gode- 
galom 
Adityarkkalotmh sitha-vyighra-makara-matsya- 
dhvajamgalu[ ti") modal=ig=odeya rija-chinha- 
mgalom moumde pariye pamchamabisabdam- 
galum baddavanada paregalum bijise varbdi- 
magada(dha)-yichaka- prabhriti-janathgalgam 
diu-dnitharkkalgaih tushti-dinamatm kudattath 
pigi sahasrakiite-chaitydlayaman=eydi patta- 


vardhanadimd-ilidu basadiyat tripra hi- 


nam-geydu dévaram bamdisi........, 
yimt=etidam (Vidyuchchératm), 

“While the dancing girls of the harem, 
rising behind, came waving chauris on both 


aides; while white umbrellas, the piélikftana-— 





palikétana-dhvajathgaluzh  charhdr-— 





banner, and the banners bearing the figures of 


| # moon, a sun, a lion, a tiger, an alligator and 


a fish, and other signs of royalty, were flowing 
before ; while the five great musical instrumenta 
and the auspicious drums were being sounded ; 
and while the heralds, bards, and beggars, and 
poor and helpless people, were being presented 
with gifts to their satisfaction,—Vidyuchchéra 
proceeded to the chaitydlaya adorned with a 
thousand summits, alighted from the state 


elephant, went thrice round the basadi, bowed 


to the god,........... and spoke 
thns.” 

It is plain from thig passage that the term 
patchamahésabda could never mean “the playing 
af a royal band five times a day.” The five 
great musical instraments, spoken of by the 
Jaina chronicler, are thus enumerated by a 
Liigiyatwriter,—iringa, lammata, dankha, bhéri, 
and jayaghanfé; in the Vieékachintdmani, 


Transcription." 


[*] Nomas=tuthga-siraé-chutnbi-chatndra-chimara-chiravs 


stambhiya Satbhavd || 


trailékya-nagar-drathbha-miils- 


[*] Svasti Samadhigata-pamchamahigabuda-mahimathdaléévarat bhujabalavira-Nigalathks- 


(°] malla Gegukirar=ichiryyath nudid-atnte-garhda 


érimad-A- 


[*] havamalla-Bhiteyadévana parikramay=ermt=-emdade || Mumtire Pamchalam besasi 


pim- 


[*] tire Nirmmadi-Tailan=ithta simamta-kadambakath tolage Pamcholanam penad=ikki 


komda sauryyam rsige 


[*] Chakri | 
‘Ahavamalla-Bhittigam |) Tnatu 


kude tildidan=Ahavamalla-niima-vikrithtade  marhdaléSa-padamath 


negald= 


[*] pesar-vvett=A havamalla-Bhiiteyadévanith tat-priya-tantijam Davaramalla-bhipaninh  tat- 
tane(na)yam Chattamah{pAlanita ta- 
["] t-tanibhavah Dévaramallanish tad-apatyath Kaliynga-Yudhishthirata Chattarasanith 


tarh(n)-nathdanam marthdalika-m 


[*] tan=Arasdsav-iri-Madana-Mahéévaranum=emba birndugal=am"nvarttham=ige negalda 


["°] san=fitana parikra(kra)may-etht-emdade || Kélvana kiviyolu 


bettit-enisn yotkaji-virudimd<d- 


githtamanaaly-inegam 


["] }-vare lakkeyol-adatur=vvelv-inegam nigalav=ikkidata Bhiite-nri(nri)ps |] S(é)aradbi- 


Dy bhidharata | 


varisid =ambarav=ur(n)nata-Mérn- 





[""] rirfjipa nathdan-Ativistarsteyan=athta vidva-dbarapi-vadhu 80(65)bhisugaz _nirath- 


taram Ant=i pri(pri}thvi- 








Bharuta-kshétradolu || Atht-olvan=iimts 
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(**) Kumtalav=-amt=-4 Kumtala-sébhi*-mauktikad=amte karam sogayisikku Toragale- 
dééat || Alli || Nereda keu(ka)yungu 

["*) baggisuva kogile talt=ele-valli snttaluta turugi talurtta mimara-nikilyam=agurvvina 
karppu-domtav=im- 

(*"] tearikeya chiru-namdana-van-ivali rijise f(sb)bhe-vettud=i Toragale Bhitaniitha- 
vibhuvith balas-i- 

("] rppa Malaprahiriyith || Amt=4 désaman=4lva Bhilteyaddvana priya-tanijam Barmma- 
bhipalana parikra- 

[""] mav=emt=emdade || Tamtanisuttay=irpp=ari-nri(nri)pilara himda nij-dsi-damh‘gdadim 
kamteyn-birado|=sulisi pliniya- 

[**] birada. niran=tidi Bsc ie pera a midi poededam sale Datdina-Gévan= 


[™] harol=kali Barmma-bhfibhujath i Ari-bhOpalakareo@did-alli ditadim puth*ny-dthgan- 
inika-saumdaravam kamd-e- 
[**] deyalli vathdi-nikarata kayy-ishtod-atht-alli nirvvara-virath Suchi dini Sidrakanol=A 





Gimgéyanol=Ka- 
[**] rnnanol=sarisam Datmdina-Géva-Barmma-mahipath visvambbari-bhigadolu || Arnt-eseva 


[**] rasu chakravarttigala hélikeyim mutguladiyadim  niilku-digivarakkath nadadu 
hélda kelasavam sidhyatm-mi- 

["] Gd hadeda Lékipura-hamnerada Holalnguthda-mivatta Doddavida Navilugumda- 
nilvattu Ko- 

["*] entiru-miivattu yimt-f déSamgalan=ijuttam Barmma-bhipilam Toragaleyalu sukha- 
samkathi-vinddadim _ rii- 

["") jyath-geyvn(yyu)tt-ire || A  Barmma-bhépélana sarvvamga-Lakshmiy=appa Sugga- 
orp deg ee 
patiy=ath*nyathipi 

[*"] sa(6a)ran=illaenag-eidu trigupti-yukta-Gudhdha (ddha)teyin-udagra-pum*gya-nidhi Sugga- 
ladévi lasach-charitra-bhi- aver 2 igi 

[™] éi(shi)te scan hididu geludal=ilitalaveeyde bam‘ppisalu || Hariya Siri 


[“] Parvvati Surasijasambhavana Vaniy=etnd-atimudadit dhare pogale negalda pethp=i 
parama-patibra(vra)teye nine 

["] Suggaladévi || Arnteanéka-gnongal(n)-dlamkri(kri)te sa(éa)tapatra-nétre dina-virijite 
gotra- -pavitre -eimeereqiens 6 

[*] yumeenisi negalda Sri-Snggaladévi tiva midisida Sri-SuggaléSvara-dévargge 
Ba(éa)ka-varsham 1110ne- i 

[“] ya Plovathga-samyatesrada Puiya(shya) babula 10 Waddavirav=uttariyana-samkra- 
mana-Vy a= 

(**] tipitadals © Bam*mmidévarasara kayyale  Suggaladéviyar=isi-komdu |§ Hilaholeya 

["] holad-olage déva-dévésa(Sa)n=appa © Sri-Suggal@jvara-dévara  dhtipa-dipa-naivédya- 
tambu(bi)lsakk=’-chamdr-i- 

(“] [r*]kka-taram barath nadav=athtn kotta mattar=eradu kathbath ninira yayivatin 

[("] adakke sime tethkalx Kumblragereyitn miidalu Suruganahalithge héda batte paéchima- 

[**] dale Kumbaragereyim Barmnivirimge hallavam démti héda batte batte badagalu Belakuppe 

[**] miidaly herggade-Chaval1h®]gamayya-nhiyakara mage herggade-Mallayyans keyi |] A 

[“] dévara murhdana kalle-ginada min-=engeyam dévars namdi-divige[ge*] hotta- 


® These two letters, ib omni ted 
wore then iaacted, in as pati faint charactor, | n'a See Ratetote ee teria: 
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a = Se 


(*] Yivan-iy=athdadin-eyde pilisidavathg=isht-Artta(rttha)-satsidhdhi(ddhi) | 


sambha- 


viikum komd=ajlidamge Gamge Gaye Kédiram Kurn- 


(*] kshétrav=ctb=ivarol=pésade 


[*] m=avath bilgyih nigddamgalolw |) 
Translation. 

Salutation to Sambhu, who is adorned with 
the moon resembling a chawri resting on his 
lofty forehead, and who is the foundation- 
pillar for the erection of the city of the three 
worlds ! 

(L. 2.)}—Hail! To describe the prowess of 
the glorious Ahavamalla-Bhiteyadéva, 
who had acquired the five great sounds,* who 
was a Mahdmandaléévara, the heroic Nigalai- 
kamalla possessed of power in his arms, the 
spiritual head of the Genukéras,’ a hero in the 
right sense of the word, a very sun of a warrior, 
the sole master of the world. The distinguished 


Ahavamalla-Bhitiga received, at the | 
| Barma, the beloved son of Bhiteyadéva, 


hands of the emperor, the name Ahavamalla and 
the distinction of a Mandaléirara, by reason of 
the heroism he displayed in killing Patichala, 
when the latter encountered him; while the 


confederacy of petty kings headed by N dr-— 
madi-Taila, who were in the rear, took to | 


flight. 

(L. 6.)—From Ahavamalla-Bhiiteyadéva who 
had won go mach renown, sprang his beloved 
son, Divaramalla. To him was born 


king Chatta; from whom sprang Davara-— 
malla. His gon was king C hatta, who | 


was looked upon as the Yudhishthira of the 
Kaliage. His son was the distinguished Mahd- 
matdaléiara king Bh ita, who was a mirror’ 
to the faces of petty kings and a very Siva to 


the hostile Arasdsavas,” these titles being | 


realised in him. To describe his prowess; king 
Bhite put shackles on the feet of his 
Onemied . we ee ee ser 

(L. 11.)—Decorated with numerous smiling 
gardens, the whole earth shines for ever, like 
& lady, having for her garments the waves of 
large breasts, clusters of lotuses for @ face 
winning affection, and shining gronps of towns 





* ‘This letter, bt, was wt first om ‘tted and then inserted 








pirvvarath goravaram gi-britm(yrim)damath p[emdira jm 
tave kothd<ikkida pipam-eydugu- 


for her ornaments. In the centre of such a 
world, and to the south of the mountain Mérn, 
is situated Bharataksh#tra, which contains the 
country of Kuntala, resembling the ringlets 
of the lady earth eo full of charms. And the 
district of Toragale appears exceedingly 
beantiful, like shining pearls in those ringlets. 
There this Toragale is adorned with cuckoos 
bending down areca-nut-trees, betel-creepers in 
leaf, groves of mango-trees found on nll sides, 
dark plantations of aguru-trees,° and rows of 
smiling gardens of arise,’ with the lord Bhiita- 
nitha and the (river) Malaprahdrt, which 
flows hard by. 

(L. 18.)—To describe the prowess of king 
The valiant 


who raled over such a country, 


king Barma, the most distinguished of 


heroes, dispersed ......... with his own 
sword, the herd of hostile kings who appeared 
against him, ....... +. . made the earth 


| free from enemies, and thus achieved the war- 


rior'’s distinction called Dandina-Giva.” In this 
part of the earth, king Barma, who had the 
title of Daadina-Géva, was the equal of Sd- 
draka in invincible bravery, when hostile kings 
opposed him,—of the renowned Bhishma in 
purity, when he saw the charms of numerous 
virtuous women,—and of Karna in liberality, 
when a crowd of bards opened their hands. 

(i. 23.)—Adorned with such brilliant 
prowess, king Barma, having received in- 
structions beforehand from the emperor, 
proceeded in the four directions, accomplished 
his mission, and obtained, as a reward, the 
Lékipura Twelve, the Holalugunda 
Thirty, Doddavada, the Navilaoganda 
Forty, and the Ko] entra Thirty, 

(L. 26.)}—While king Barma was ruling 
over these districts, with the delight of pleasing 
conversation, at Toragale; to describe the 





* The name of n tribe. Tho word oocurs.in a grant 
nom note Hemme liamamtmaai, Demat 

1 A kind of grain. 

Cy, Katakada-Giva, in the Batkipur and Banawdaj 
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excellent qualities of Suggaladévi, who | herself, to meet the expenses of incense, light, 
embodied the whole prosperity of the person of | oblation and édmbila, for the god of gods 
the celebrated king Bar ma, saying,“ Amritéé- | Sri-Suggulédvara, in Saka 1110, being the Pla- 
vara is ever my (favowrife) god; and this king | vathga sateatsara,"" on Vaddavira, the tenth 
Nigalamka-Barma is my lord; to none else can | day of the dark half of Pushya, being ryati- 
I look up for protection,”"—Suggaladévi, | pata, on the occasion of the sun's commencing 
—a depository of pre-eminent merit by reason | his-progress to the north. 

of her purity in respect of body, mind and (L. 34.)—The boundaries of the land are: 
speech; and embellished with spotless charac- | to the south, the path leading to Surnganahalu, 
ter,—succeeded in catching a large snake, to | in the east of Kumbiragere; to the west, the 
the admiration of the whole world. She is | path leading from Kumbiragere to Banniviira 
extolled with great delight by the world, say- | across the rivulet; to the north, Belakuppe; 
ing, “Suggaladévi; you are distinguished | to the enst, the land of the Herggade Mallayya, 

as the chastest woman, like Lakshmi, wife of | the son of the Hergyade Chavandamayyaniyaka. 
Vishoo, Parvati, wife of Siva, and Sarasvati, (L. 40.)—A mannd of oi] from the stone-mill 
wife of Brahmadéva.” in front of the god, was given for the perpe- 
(Li. 32.)—Thus adorned with many virtues, | tual light of the god. 

illustrious for liberality, and whose family waa (lL. 43.)—He who preserves well these (things 
pure, the most venerable lady, the lotus-eyed | granted) in this way, shall obtain the fulfilment 
Suggaladévi, with the permission of king | of his desires! He who destroys them, shall 
Barma, granted, to continue as long as | incur the guilt of having killed Bréhmem, 
the sun, the moon, and the stara might last, 2 | Goravas, ao herd of cows, or wives, without 
maftars and 450 kambas,in the field of Halahole, | feeling disgust, on the Ganges, or at Gayi, 
to the god Sri-Snzgaléévara established by | K@dara, or Kurukshétra; he shall fall into hell. 


NISIDHI AND GUDDA, 
BY J, F. FLEET, Bo, (.8., M.E.A.8 

Tn Vol. VITL, pp. 245-6, I published a short As regards the word ni#idhi,—which occurs 
inscription of the twelfth or thirteenth century | also as nisidhi, nishidhi, and nishidhige,—Mr. 
A.D. (Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese Inserip- | E. B. Fethek tells me that it is still used by 
tions, No, 74) from a monumental stone stand- | the older members of the Jain community, and 
ing in the courtyard of the Méguti temple at | that it means ‘a tomb erected over the remains 
Aihole in the Ealadgi District. From the | of a Jain ascetic." And he has given moe the 
want of other inscriptions to compare with it, j following passage from the Upasergabipa- 
my version of it, as given there, had several | /igafa Kathe in which it occurs :— 
errors in it. The correct version is aa followa:— Rishi-somuddyam=ellah  dakshindpathadinh 





Transcription." baside dbhattdrara nishidhiyan=eydid-dgal ge, ; 
(*] Sri-Malasamgha-Balitkiiraganada Kumu- | —‘'The whole assemblage of the saints having 
damdugala gudda Aichi-setti- eome by the region of the south, and having 
("] yara maga Yerambarage-niida settigutta | arrived at the nishidhi of the venerable one, 
Raimi-settiyara nisidhi || &e.” 
Translation, | And as regards the word gudda,—in Vol. X., 


“The nisidhi of (the merchant) Rimisetti, a | p. 189, note 16, I have given another short 
Setiiguita of the Erambarage" district,— inaceiptie in which it occurs, and have pointed 
the gudda of Kumudandu of the Balitkiragana | out that in such passages it seems to have the 
(sect) of the Sri-Millasarhgha ; and the son of | meaning of ‘disciple, follower, or adherent.’ 





(the merchant) Aichisetti.” _The following six short inscriptions will 
“ ‘The fact that the «ake did not bite her, waa con- blinhed. 
leprae roadmaps nn teeter wt The capital of viauitwas. Trice, The 
acta in Brown's ‘Carnatic Chronology, act aernas . bly, aa Bir 
Gaia {110 was the Kilake we rauleateara, and the Plavahga Belen: Wel vi. toon), re watt Bo, Roh at 
echvateara was Saka 1100 “Yelboorga’ of the maps, in the Nirkm’s Dominions— 


‘ From the original stone; not fromthe photograph | Lat. 15°37 N., Long. 76°65" E. 
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serve to further illustrate the use of sifdhi 
and gudda in the meanings given above. 
No. 1. 


An Old-Canarese inscription on a monn- 


mental stone in Survey No. 11 at Kadakol, | 


—seven miles north of the Taluka Station of 
Karajgi in the Dhirwid District. Towards 
the top of the stone, there is a compartment 
vontaining—in the centre, a seated figure, under 
a canopy or shrine, facing full-front, cross- 
legged, and with the hands resting in each 
other in the lap; and at each side, a standing 
figure holding a chauri away from the seated 


figure. Then come the first two lines of the | 


inscription. Then comes a compartment con- 
talning—in the centre, a fharanahilu’ or 
Jain reading-stand, without hanging tassels, but 
with a book or manuscript placed on it; on the 
proper right, a seated figure, holding in the left 
hund a pifchka or peacock's-feather fun or 
brash towards the fhavanakslu; on the extreme 
proper right, a kamandalu or water-veasel used 
by ascetics ; andon the proper left, a seated figure 
facing full front, cross-legped, and with the 
hands resting in each other in the lap. Then 


follow the remaining five lines of the inscrip- — 
The whole inscription, if pieced together, | 


tion. 
covers a space of ( 7* high by 1’ 4)" broad. 
The inscription is of the time of the Déva- 
giri-Yadava king Singhana II, and is 


(A.D). 1246-7). 
Transcription,” 
[") Svasti° Srimatu-Yadava-Riyanirdyaya .bo- 
(blia)jabala-pra- 


[*] tapa-clakravartti Simhanadéva[ra®] varsha 


of Pari- 
(*] bhava-samvatsarada Mirgyasira su(sn)- 
dha(ddha) paia‘hami Bri(bri)ha- 


[*) [spati®)varadala Sdrasthaganada Mdla- | 


watmghada Sri-Nathdi- 
gudda Kadvkulada 


ag a Ec ey KB Pi of ba ston 
this term and the explanation of se fous the Satan of 
Howir, and an actual wooden thorat ( have 
also one of silver) was shown to him by them.—He aay 
that the fhavanolile of the Jains ; d to tha 
vydzapftha of the Brihmans, except that Latter is 
rather a more elaborate arrangement, made of joined 


["] ppagaudana heggade SOmayyanu samii- 
di(dhi)i(yi)m 
{'] mudipi- svargga-priptan=idafou*) []*] 
Mathgaja-mabi-tet [ [|] 
Translation. 

Hail! On Thursday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Margasira of the 
Parabhava sauavatsara, which was the thirty- 
seventh year of the glorious Héyandriyana 
of the Yidavas, the puissant and valorous 
universal emperor 5itmhanadéva,—Sémay- 

ya,—the gudda of Sri-Nandibhattirakadéva of 
the Milasameha of the Stirasthagana (sect); 
(and) the Heygads* of Sivanta-Boppagauda of 
Eadaku]a*,—having died in a state of com- 
plete abstraction of the senses, attained heaven. 
May there be auspicious and great good 
fortune !" 

No. 2. 

An Old-Canarese inscription on a monn- 
mental stone near the temple of Hanamanta 
or Hanumiin inside the village of Kadakol. At 
the top of the stone there is the gun on the 
proper right, and the moon on the proper left. 
Then comes a compartment containing —in the 
centre, a seated figure, under a canopy, facing 
full-front, cross-legred, and with the palms of 
the hands resting in each other in the lap; and 
ateach side, a standing figure waving a chauri 


| eats : towards the seated figure. Then come the 
dated in the Paribhava saiwatsara, Saka 1168 | 


first two lines of the inscription. Then comes 
a compartment contaiming—about the centre, 
a fhovangkdlu, with hanging tassels and with 
a book or manuscript placed on it; on the 
proper right, a figure, sitting to the fhoranakily, 
of a gnint reading the book; on the proper 
left, a seated figure, apparently of a woman 
and therefore of the Chandigaudi of the inserip- 
tion, holding, in the right band, o piichha 
over the fhacanakilu; ond ou the extreme 
proper left, a kamandalu. Then follow the 
remaining eleven lines of the inscripti.n. The 


whole inscription, if pepe together covers 





eae he Titre 


rs ioe Snclenion, 
\ | Manager.’ | | 
"In the other inscriptions the name ia written 


Kaelako a. 
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n space of 0’ 11’ high by 1’ 4)" oad, The 

inscription is dated in Saka 1201 (A.D. 1279- 

$0), the Pramithi savivatsara. 

Transcription." 

(*] Svasti Srimatu-Sa(sa)kavaruéa(sha) 1201 
Pramithi-sanvatsa- 

(*] rada Bhidrapoda eu(aajddha chhak[t*]i 
Sémavarad-amdu srima- 

[ ?] nw-Milasamghada Padamasi(?s¢)oa- 
bhat t*|irakadévara gu- 

[*] did*]i Kadakolada Sivatta-Siriyama- 
gaudana hemdati 

[*] Chamdigandi garvva-nivri(vri)ttiyam 
kayi-komdu sa 

[*] midhdhi(dhi)yim mudipi 
priptey=ida nididhdhi(dhi)- 

["] ya 


statibham [|*] Martigala-mahi-tri- 
éri-cri [ ||*] 

[*] Hiryya-Boppagauda  Chik[k* }a-Boppa- 
gauda Chikkaganda 

[*] Ka(?)lidéva Rovai(?)dya(?)viridéva 
mukhya hamneradu-hi- 

('*] tt]u samasta-praje basadige kotta yere 
mattarn 1 [|*] Sri- 

['?] —vitinya mathgala-mahi-éri-éri-éri_ [(]*] 

Translation, 

“Hail! The pillar of the nitidhi (in com- 
menwration) of Chandigandi,—the guddi"’ of 
(?) Padumasinabhatt irakadévaof the holy Mala- 
sath; (and) the wife of Sivanta- Siri yamagau- 
da of Kadakola,—having obtained complete 
cessation from worldly acts, and having died in 
a state of complete abstraction of the senses, 
and having attained heaven, on Monday, the 


sixth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) — 


Bhidrapada of the Pramithi senmvatfsara, which 
was the Saka year 1201. May there be auspi- 
cious and great good fortune! The twelve Hiffn, 
(and) all the people, headed by Hiryyu-Bop- 
paganda, Chikka Boppaganda, Chikkagauda, 
(?) Kalidéva, (and) (2?) Ruvadyaviridava, gave 
one mattar of black-soil land to the basadi 
eee es e+ ote May there be auspicious and 
per good fortune!” 
No. 3. 

An Old-Canarese inscriptionon another mona- 

mental stono in Survey No. 11 at Kadakol. 


Towards the top of the stone there is a row of | 


three seated figures, facing fall-front, cross- 
logged, and with the palms of the hands resting 
* From an ink-impression. . 
* Hore we bave the feminine form of gudda. 


svarica- | 





in each other in’ the lap. Shaibiuialy below 
them are two similar figures, one at each 
side of the stone, with a compartment between 
them in which there was porhaps a third 
similar figure, or some other sculpture, now 


| effaced, Then follows the inseription, which 
| covers a space of  7* high by 1 5° broad. 


The characters are of the twelfth or thir. 
teenth ceutury AD. 
Transcription.” 

(*) Srimatu-Khara-sathvatsarad-amdo 

[*) Kutteya-Aichi-set,t* jiya mu- 

[*] gu Chamndsyana nishidhigeya ka- 

[*] il" I} 

Translation. 

“Tn the glorious Khara sovecalsora,—the 
stone of the nishidhige of Chandaya, the son of 
(the merchant) Katteya-Aichisetti.” 

No. 4. 

An Old-Canarese inscription on another 
monumental stone in Survey No. 1] at Kadakol. 
At ths top of the stone there is the sun on the 
proper right, and the moon on the proper left. 
Then comes a compartment containing—in the 
centre, o seated figure under a canopy, facing 
full-front, cross-legged, and with the palms of 
the hands resting in each other in the lap,—and 
at each side, a chauri and asmall floral device. 
Then comes a compartment containing—in the 
centre a fhavanakdlu, with hanging tassels and 
with a book placed on it; on the proper right, 
a seated figure, of the usnal description as 
above, facing full-front; on the proper left, a 
seated figure holding, in the right hand, a» 
piichhea towards the thavanabilu; and on the 
extreme proper left, atamandalw. Then follows 
the inscription, which covers a space of 0 9)” 


high by 1' 0° broad. The inscription is dated 


in Saka 1189 (A.D, 1267-8), the Prabhava 


somicafsare. 


Transcription.”° 
[‘] Svasti  Sri-Sa(éa)kavarwsa(sha) 1189 
Prabha- 
[*] va-sathyatsarada Magha su(éu)dha(ddbs) 
o Sa(su)- 
["] kravaradale ©-Milasamghada Siira- 


Le) via Sri-Narmhdibhattirakadévara- 
WEF aden 


Kadakolada Sivutita-Dévaga- 
yvumda- 


7 ¢ From an ink-improssicn. 
@ Prom an i 
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(*] no maga Maragivorhda sarvva-nivri(yri)- 
[tti*]yath kai- 

['] yi-komda samidhiyim mudipt 

("] (e*]ega-priptan=ada = nisidhiya 
bha [|*] Mam- 

[°] gala-mahi-éri-ri-ért [(|*] 

Transtation, 
“Hail! The pillar of the nividhi (in com- 
memoration) of Miragivunda,—the gudda of 


aVil- 
at i 


Sri-Nandibhattirakadiva of the Sirasthagana — 


(sect) of the Milasamgha; (and) the son of 
Sivanta.Dévagivanda of Kadakola,—having 


obtained complete cessation from worldly acta, — 


and having died in a state of complete abstrac- 

tion of the senses, and having attained heaven, 

on Friday, the fifth day of the bright fort- 

night of (fhe month) Magha of the Prbhava 

saxivatsara, which was the Saka year 1189. May 

there be auspicious and great good fortune "? 
No, 6. 

An Old-Canarese inscription on 4 monu- 
mental stone in front of the temple of Kalamés- 
vara at Siggimve, the Tiluki station of the 
Rafkapur Taluk’ in the Dhirwid District. 
The sculptures on the stone are,—in the centre, 
a seated figure of the usual description, facing 
full-front, with a chauri on each side, all in a 
shrine; on the proper left, another similar 
seated figure facing full-front; and on the 
proper left, another seated figure, facing full- 
front, with the left. hand in the lap, but with 
the right hand, holding 4 pitchha, lifted and 
stretched out over aamall ftiavanckila which 


ia without tassels but has a book placed on it. | 


Tho inscription covers a space of ( 4)" high 

by 1’ 14" broad The characters are of the 

twelfth or thirteenth century A. D. 
Transcription,” 
Srimata-Byu(vya)ya-samvatea- 


(*] Svast 
rada 


[*] si(éi)ra bo 1 Su(éa) | Dési(si)ya-gana- 
[da®] Balacham- 








[2] dratraividyndévara gud[d*]a  Saba(?)- 


rasitagi-set{t* ]i- 
[*] yaru svargga-priptan=idanu™ || 
Translation. 

“Hail! (The merchant) (7) Sabsrasingiseth, 
the gudda of Balachandratraividyadéva of the 
Désiyagana (sect), attained heaven on Friday, 
the eleventh day of the dark fortnight of (fhe 
month) Miargasira of the glorious Vyaya 
smivatsara.” 

No, 6. 

An Old-Canarese inscription on the front 
of the abhishéka-stand of an image inside a 
Jain temple at Honnir, two miles to the south- 
west from Kigal near Kolhapur. The image is 
that of a standing Jinéndra, with a serpent coil- 
ing up behind it and displaying seven hoods over 
its head, and with a small kneeling or sitting 
figure in each lower corner. Tho inscription 
covers a space of 0" 1} high by 2’7" broad. 
It is of the time of Ballila and Gan- 
darddit yaof the Silah4ras of Kélhipur, 
i.e. somewhere about Saka 1030 (A.D. 1108-9). 


vrikshamillaga 
[*) disida basadige ériman-mahimandalésvaram 


Balliljadévanam Gandaridityadévanm- 

(num)=ihira-dinakke bitts kammay=i-'* 

(*] n-nfrakkam aro-gayi mane........ 
Translation. 

“ Hail! The glorious Mahd@mandalfévaras 
Ballaladéva and Gandaridityadéva 
allotted two hundred kammas and a house 
(measuring) 51x Ss) See ne ae = 
for the purpose of providing food (for those 
performing penance), to the basadi which Bam- 
magivunda, the gudda of Ritrimati-Kanti of 
the Punnigavrikshamblagana (sect) of the Sri- 
Malasamgha, had caused to be built."""* 
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No. 18.—Lrtiz Anxie Bone." 

Once upon o time there was a little boy who 
wont to live with his aunt," and she set him 
to tend sheep. So all day long he tended 
sheep in the wilds and blew on his little shep- 
herd's pipe* from morn tilleve. Now one day a 
great big wolf appeared and looked hungrily 
at the littl boy, and then at his fat sheep, 
and said :— 

“Tittle boy, shall I eat you or your sheep F” 

Then the little boy answered, “I don't know, 
Mr. Wolf; I must ask my aunt.” 

So all day long he played on the pipe, and in 
the evening when he brought the flock home 
he asked his aunt, saying :— 

“* Auntie, dear, a great big wolf asked me 
to-day if he chould eat me or my sheep. Which 
ehall it be " 

Then his aunt looked at him and then at the 
fat sheep, and answered sharply,—“ Why, you, 
of course !"" 

So the little shepherd went off with his flock 
next morning and blew away contentedly on 
his pipe till the wolf came, and then he said :— 
“Tf you please, Mr. Wolf, auntie says you are 
to eat me.” 

Now the wolf, savage as he was, could not 
help having just a little pity for the tiny 
shepherd with his tiny pipe, and said kindly,— 
"'Qould I do anything for you after I have 
eaten you P” 

“Thank you,” replied the little shepherd, 
“Tf you would be so kind after you have 
picked my bones to thread my ankle bone on 
a string and hang it on the wild oak that 
weeps over the pond yonder, I shall be mach 
obliged,” 


So the wolf when he had eaten the little boy | 


and picked the bones did as he had promised, 
and hung the ankle bone by o string to the 
branches of the oak, where it danced and swung 
"TS Wis (wocd cased wal pit shill aopears 60 be lowed: 


Soe ee eee wad gift, which appears 
gale i weet cee eer 
Li yi ar ag an ankle bons. In the ¥ 
talo * Little Ankle Bone’ calls himself Gitetd 
Tans, vars tatecseties taniness of fe teammne ta aide 
modern Panjib proper names are formed.—IL.C.T. 
® Mdsi = maternal aunt.—R. C. T. 
9 bdiwrt, banef, of murl! & Gute, reed, i 
famous to all time by the logund of Erste Ok Ot. 








“TT shall lead o fine life.” 


| relly 0. T. 








in the sunlight, and the winds whistled softly 
through it. 

Now one day three robbers who had just 
robbed a palace came by, and seating themselves 
under the oak began to divide the spoil. Just 
as they were beginning to divide the golden pans 
and the silk apparel and the silver vessels into 
three heaps a jackal howled, and at the same 
instant as luck would have it the Little Ankle 
Bone’s thread snapped and down it fell on the 
head of .one of the thieves like a stone. This 
the thieves considered to be a warning,” and 


whispering to each other that they were dis- 


covered they fled, leaving the treasure behind 
them 


“Now,” said Little Ankle Bone to himself, 
So he went into 
the town and bought a new shepherd's pipe, 
and played so sweetly on it that all the beasts 
of the field and forest and all the birds of the 
air and the very fishes in the pond flockdd to 
hear him. Then Little Ankle Bone built 
marble basins* round the pond for the animals 
to drink out of, and gat all day under the oak 
and played to them, and in the evening the 
does and the tigressea and the she-wolves 
all came tohim to be milked. Some of the 
milk he drank and the rest flowed into the pond 
until at last it became o pond of milk which 
grew bigger and bigger day by day. 

At last an old woman passing by heard the 
shepherd's pipe and following the sound came 
to the pond of milk, She was wonder-struck, 
especially when Little Ankle Bone called ont :— 
“Fill your pitcher, mother, fill your pitcher, 


| All may drink who come hither,” 


So she filled her pitcher with milk and went 
her way. And as she journeyed she fell in 
with the king of the country, who, while hunt. 
ing in the forest, had lost his way. Seeing the 
old woman's pitcher he called ont :—Give me 

‘ wether peteert arcana, the wild oak of India, 

teeachet per very low, frequently touching the jadi. Iie 

a ae barking (or jackals apne eres) 

soummonly Ssaidared a Ke onpaet in Eaten a 


aie isc Fprspadeal a wide-mouthed 
marble drinking place for aciaaie’ 


soi Gosek —E. 0.7. 
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a drink of water, good mother, for I am half 
dead of thirst.” 

“Tt is not water, but milk, my son," replied 
the old woman, “which I got from the Milky 
Pond yonder." 

“The Milky Pond," cried the king, and began 
enquiring. After a while he determined to go 
and see it for himself. When he reached it and 
saw all the animals drinking out of the marble 
basins and heard Little Ankle Bone playing 
ever so sweetly under the oak tree, he said 


aloud:—“T'll have the little piper if I die | 


for it,” 

No sooner did Little Ankle Bone hear this 
than he set off at a run with the king after 
him, Never was there such a chase, for Little 
Ankle Bone hid himself in the thickest briers 
and thorns, and the king was determined to 
have the little piper. 


At last the king caught him and instantly it | 





began to thunder and lighten terribly. Where- 
upon Little Ankle Bone cried ont :— 

Kyté gunjde, badald garkande P 

Gaj karak sire des; 
Olnin hirnida de than pasmde : 
Gitetd Rém gid pardes.’ 
Oh why do thunder and lighten, dark 
heavens ? 

Your noise is as nothing to what will arise, 
When the does that are waiting in vain for the 

eyes. 

He wept and wailed s0 that the king, seeing 
he had but an ankle bone in his hand let the 
little creature go back to the pond. And there 
Little Ankle Bone still sits under the onk-tree 
playing on his shepherd's pipe, while all the 
animals of the forest come to listen and drink 
ont of the marble basing." 





EARNESTNESS IN CHINESE BUDDHISM. 
HY THE REV. JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., PEKIN. 
(Extracted from “ the Catholie Presbyterian,” August 1882). 


Buddhism in China has passed through 
many phases, and at different periods has 
shown great skill in fashioning its doctrines 
to the varying hour. By transcendental philo- 
sophy it has won the learned, and by the 
metempsychosis the people, By a lofty ascetic 
morality it has attracted those whose hearts 
are made warm by representations of the beauty 


of self-denial and contempt for worldly dis-— 


tinctions, while by an ingenious logic it has 
fascinated the intellect of many a youthful 
reader, whose successive objections to its doc- 


trines have been met and overcome by the 


persevering use of pictorial metaphor. 
The majority of the monks are indolent and 
without religious aspirations. They live in free 


quarters with hardly anything to do, encour- | 


aged in idleness by the monastic system which 
takes them away from the pursnits of industry 
to passa life of quiet meditation in the company 
of others like-minded with themselves, Their 
new home may be in the city, the monntain, or 
the village, or beside a highway orariver, Bat 
' Lit,, why echo, O thundering clouds? Roar and 
Ankle Bono) haa gone 


thickly-woodsd jangel) of the Gcekawtn een: 


thunder through all the land; tho tents of the does vores. | 
are fll of milk; Gietd am (Me. is Bona) keno 


in almost all cases their duties are light. In 
large monasteries they are under rule. In the 
small monasteries each does ns he pleases, and 
in most cases does very little. They have 
charge of the temporalities of the monastery 
and of funeral services in families, In some 
cases they conduct daily service in the monas- 


| teries. In other cases they go out on begging 


expeditions among the rich of adjoining cities, 
proceeding in companies, and chanting prayers 


on the way. The priest in charge of a monas- 


tery with its lands, holds a deed. In many 
instances he can part with this for money to 
another priest, at his discretion. In most cases, 
however, he is simply placed over the property 
by the chief residents of the neighbourhood. 
In no case can ho properly or honestly sell tho 
property. He should, indeed, have no property 


| atall, and of this his shaven head is evidence. 
| With the shorn locks goes the worldly pear of 


the neophyte. The vow of celibacy is accom- 
panied by a vow of total abstinence from wine 
and flesh of every kind. But these rules do 
ura all the | 
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not hike the Chinese Buddhists a devout clasa. 
The nation is not devout a5 a nation, and even 
the devout individual is rarely met with. The 
idea of special sacredness does not easily attach 
itself to temples, nor do the monks show any 
special reverence in the presence of the images, 
while the number and coarseness of the images 
tend to detract from their effect. Solemmity is 
not the feeling which is most naturally awaken- 


ed in the visitor's mind when he sees them. | 


The people of the neighbourhood neither show 
it nor expect it in others. 

Yet there have been not a few devont Bud- 
dhists,ag may be clearly inferred from their 
biographies and from the books they have left 
behind. The peculiar doctrines of their religion, 
when thoronghly accepted, would induce seri- 
ousness of deportment and an earnest life. For 
instance, the contempt shown by this religion 
for the world and for wealth and honour would 
induce many persons out of the hundreds of 
millions who have at various times become 
monks, to take the vows with very serious 
intentions, Among the lnity also, the reading 
of Buddhist literature has had a marked 
inflaenceon some. The heroes, lay and clerical, 
among the Baddhists, who have achieved wide 
fame for themselves in this way are not o few, 
and this is troe also of heroines. 

In spite of the fact that the national tempera- 
ment is not inclined to spiritual devoutness, 
but rather to secularity ; that the Confucianista 
have always looked coldly on this foreign 
religion, scorning it publicly, and despising it 


in their hearts; and that emperors have by re- | 
of the Sainte” have before them an ideal of 


peated edicts held up the Buddhists to popular 
condemnation, still devont men and women have 
been found among them. 

These are but a very small percentage of 
the whole number of monks. The chief reason 
of their being few is found in the nature of 
Baddhism, as a religion withont God. That 
belief in God which gives vigour to a religion 
is absent from Boddhism, except in so far as 
Boddha, in this system of belief, takea tho 


place of God in the devotee's consciousness. | 


This, however, is only a limited conceptian. 
As a man, Baddha is-long since dead. As 
God, Buddha is lost in pantheistic indefinite- 
ness of idea. Both the metaphysical dogmas 
surround the idea of God with a thick haze. 








| For the soul feeling after God, in the region of 


Buddhist thought there is ‘no personal reality 

to be grasped. The divine and almighty 

Being becomes an image like that in Virgil of the 

deceased wife of Aineas, which he three times 
"Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago.” 
Thrice round her neck he tried his arma to clasp, 


Thrice clasped in vain, the shadow fled hia grasp. 

Buddhism is a very disappointing religion 
tothose who sigh for certitude and reality, It 
serves for those who are content with dreams. 
It supplies them with fancy sketches of the 
future, but fails to endow those visions with 

permanence, so that the hungry soul finds 
soit ivi lae Seeil-eansiedhiie-acligion bec! philoso- 
phic dogma and unreal imaginations. Yet, 
that there have been devout men who, under 
Buddhist training, have shown great earnest- 
ness, will now be spans oerrp see 

The devotion of the Chinese Buddhis 
their religion may be illustrated pues their 
old biographies in great abundance. When 
these narratives were penned, there was great 
vigour in the propagation of Buddhism. The 
Chinese neophytes of the first centuries had 





among them many more noted names than 


is true of the modern Buddhists. 

The biographical records of those earlier 
times contain many handred separate personal 
narratives of men thonght worthy of a place in 
those compilations which form s sort of “ Lives 
of the Saints.” 

The authors of the various Buddhist “ Lives 


perfection very different from that of the 
Christian. The qualities which they regard 
as making up the sum of goodness are such as 
these : the despising of the world, submission 
to the role enjoining vegetarian diet, and 
other ascetic rules of Buddhism, devoted study 
of the Buddhist books, dilirencé and aptness in 


converting those who are still in the world to the 


monastic life. To these may be added a deep 


perception of the trath of Buddhist dogmas, 


snecess in defending those dogmas, and some 
conspicuons instances of self-denial. : 

In these lives some men are represented as 
fearing to pollute the pure rules of the monas- 
tery, and therefore for a time returning to 
the world. Later they take the vows, being con- 
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vinced thatthe Buddhist doctrine transcends 
any other. 

The favourite books read at that time, that is, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, were the Hwa- 
yen-ching, the Nie-pjin-ching (Nirvépa Siira), 
the Wei-mo-ching (Vimalakirii Siitra), the 
Lotus, the Four Divisions, the Po-jo-ching (Pra- 
jia Sitra), and the Discourse on the Barth 
(Dasabhiims Siitra). 

A devoted student would read 4000 or 5000 
characters a-day, and, if he had a good memory, 
would recollect all be had read, Some are 
described as reading Buddhist books when 
from five to six years old, and at nine years, by 
 gtadying the Nirvdna discourses, to have per- 
ceived that the world deserves contempt. 

One devotee is represented as finding in the 
Nirvdna a cure for sickness and cold, 80 that 
asingle grain of rice with vegetables, and one 
garment with straw in addition, would satisfy 
him ; for while his body grew weak, his mental 
animation would be more and more perfect. 

These saints, when young, are described as 


distinguished by modesty and decorum. One | 


of them, who became a monk in a.p, 470, in 
the time of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the Sung 
dynasty, at sixteon years of age was remark- 
able for his attention to the instructions of bis 
teachers: If they were very sick, he would 
not eat for several days. He constantly waited 
on them all this time. So long as they did 
not take food, he would not. When they ate 
or drank, he would do so too. When they 
were quite recovered, he would again take his 
former amount of nourishment. Thus his 
ascetic virtue became strongandclear. At the 
same time he grew in knowledge, and was 
in fact more profoundly wise than the 
barbarians,—the author meaning by this phrase 
probably the Hindu Buddhist saints, and those 
of Kabul and Turkistan. The princes of that 
time appointed conferences, at which select 
priests were appointed to discourse. In these 
conferences, when the lot fell on our hero, 
sitting on the last seat, he distinguiahed humself 
above all that came before him. 

According to the same narratives, the middle 
life of distinguished monks in the monasteries 
‘was marked by careful reading of the Siitras 
of Boddha. Much of their fame for devotion 
consists in this, but retribution came with sure 





The same priest who was so sympathetic and 
respectfol to his teachers, when twenty-nine 
years old, met with a female fortoneteller, who 


could foretell the future exactly as it subse- 


quently occurred in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hondred, and in fact, so it was said, in the 
hundredth case too. She said tohim, “Teacher 
of the law! you are learned and wise, and your 
fame reaches all over the world. But un- 
happily you will only live to thirty-one.” 
Hearing this, he ceased his public teaching, 
and applied himself to self-improvement and 
reflection, making a vow not to go out of the 


| door of the monastery. He then searched the 


Sitras, and meeting with the Vajra Prajaa, 
or Diamond Sitra, he took it reverentially to 
his room to read. When the end of the year 
came, ho bathed himself with perfumed water, 
made the room perfectly clean, and chanted 
this book, intending thus to meet his approach- 
ing death. Bot on a sudden he heard a 
voice in the air, saying to him, “Good and 
brave man, Jast year thy life waa fixed by 
retributory fate to end at thirty-one. Batnow, 
through reading the Prajia, you have by the 
strength of that book acquired a lifetime twice 


aslong!"’ Our hero after this went in search 


of the fortuneteller, who exclaimed on seeing 
him, “Why! what is the reason that yon are 
etill living? Formerly I saw distinctly that 


| ou. would lets. sheet life, now I see that 





I was wrong. Sham ‘|: Your fate I see 
plainly cannot be foretold. " Our hero asked, 
“ How long shall I live now?" She replied, 
“T see by the stroctare of the bones of your 
face and head that you will live to be more than 
sixty.” To this he answered, “I shonld not 
have called fifty a short life, but now I am to live 
longer than that.” He then told all that had 
curred to the fortune-teller; and it need not 
be added, that she received with great delight 
this confirmation of her prophetic power. Affer 
this he lived to the time foretold by the wise 
woman, In consequence, all over the region 
known then as Kiang-tso, and now calledKiang- 
nan and Kiang-su, the practice of chanting the 
Diamond Siltra grew fashionable; and many 
other proofs of wonderful efficacy following 
on reading this book were spread abroad. 
The popularity of certain treatises among the 
Chinese Buddhists is based on their fame for 
magical efficacy, which they have accidentally 
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est through incidents i in the lives of saints. 
It will occur to every one who is acquainted 
with China, that this isalso troe of certain 
temples in every part of the country. They 


become famous through their connection with__ 
some noted priest, to whom Riengrkohie things | 


have happened. 
Later_in life. the same monk became very 


conspicuous; and it waa such men as he that 
lent.strength to Buddhism in the period of 
advancing prosperity which had then arrived. 
The State began to favour this religion, and 
encourage its institutions, Chi-taang was 
among the representative men of the time when 
Buddhism rose, as nearly aa it ever did, to the 
point-of becoming thé State religion of China 
and yet failed to reach that point. It is im- 
pestent fon what sort of a man he was. 

He was firm, without being violent. 
not become worldly in tastes when enjoying 


imperial favour, but continued the quiet occapa- _ 


tions of the monkish cell, reading the meta- 
physical books which his religion holds sacred, 
In his hand Buddhism did not bend to State 
power, nor did he and those like him succeed 
in attracting the State so far towards their 
views ag to cause the abandonment of the old 
State ceremonies. They only. persuaded the 
Emperor Liang-wu-tito forbid the use of 
animal sacrifices in the worship of heaven and 
earth, and that of the spirits of grain and land, 
and the Emperor Wei-hien-wen-ti, a.p. 470, to 
do the same thing in North China. Confuci- 
anism received a brief check: China wondered 
when the former of these two-emperors went 
toa monastery and became a monk, and felt 


relieved when he returned to his throne, He 
loved Buddhism, but Confocianism was too | 
_ strong for him. Matters soon resumed their 


old footing. 7 . 
Lia ng-wu-ti was the Constantine of Bud. 
dhism in China; but he did not accomplish as 


much for Buddhism as Constantine did for | 


Christianity. Buddhism endored much guffer- 
ing after his reign, and Confacianism still 
‘maintained its superiority in regard to civil 
rights and anthority. uf 

* Buddhism flourished greatly during the 


He did | 


of the higher priesta did not follow them 
beyond the gates of the temples where each 
presided. Acts of excess abounded withont 
check. The priests who held office shonld, in 
regulating the observance of the religions rules, 
be under the emperor, who should regulate all. 
A document was sent for the signatares of 
those who approved. It waa bronght to C Wi- 
teang, who drew his pen across it as a sign 
of disapproval, on the ground that a layman, 


not understanding the depths of the Buddhist 


doctrine, which is as a great sea, cannot 
administer the government of the Buddhist 
commonity. The emperor read this remark, 
and paid no attention. The resistance of the 
monk was of noavail. The edict was promulga- 
ted. The emperor called an assembly of the 
priests. C hi-tsangcamein late. The emperor 
said that he intended to make a change in the 
mode of procedore in cases of delinquency. 
Monks were not sufficiently trained. Those 
in authority among them, through ignorance of 
the laws, punished culprits too severely. He 
would himself, in leisure hours, act as Boddhiat 
magistrate, dressed as a white-robed monk, and 
would establish regulations in accordance with 
law. This was the duty properly of abbots 
and other chief monks, but Buddha himself 
had expressly entrusted kings with this power. 
In conversation with varions priests, he had 
foond on various occasions that they coincided 
with him in opinion. Headded that he wonld 
like to know the opinion of the monkish teacher 
of the law whom he saw present. The monk 
was in favour of allowing things to remain as 
they were. To this the emperor consented, but 
he was very much displeased. It became neces- 
sary for the chief persons of the monkish 
fraternity to intercede for.C hiteang, and this 
they did with some effect. 

When he was asked, “Why were you not 
afraid to excite the emperor's anger P" he eaid : 
“T am old, and whatever the emperor may 
command, I have not long to live. As to 


| death, I do not regret that my end must come ; 


therefore I am tranquil." He continued to 
discourse on the Diamond Siiira and the 
Prajnd, and died a.p. 519, 

Asanearly example of the devotion of the 
Buddhists, we may give the cutting on stone, 
near Pekin, of the Boddhist sacred books, at the 
hill called 5 ia u-s i-tién, the “lesser western 
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heaven.” On this hill, facing the east, areeight 
caves, in which the stone tablets containing the 
Buddhist books are piled up. The place is within 
a short and pleasant walk from the rich and 
ancient monastery known aa Si-yu-si. The way 
lies along the bank of a broad mountain stream, 
where you may st on some large stone and 
pore upon the brook that bubblea by, close by 
the monastery. A strong stone bridge leads to 
a farm where the people are busy harvesting. 
‘The road lies beyond this farm through a 
eypress wood of considerable size, or along the 
edge of it, as the pedestrian may fee! inclined, 
which gradually rise till they are lost in the 
lower slopes of a hill, where the caves of the 
tablets are found. Ascending this hill, the 
traveller passes several caves closed up by 
strong stone gates, made of upright stone bars, 


so as to form a double row of gratings, one— 


above the other. Through the gate he sees 
tablets of stone piled irregularly. Still rising, 
he arrives at the entrance of an open cave, 
Round its fonr sides are placed, in the wall, 
limestone: tablets. Each of them has 988 
characters clearly cut. There are in this cave, 
in all, 150 tablets, and, therefore, there are 
148,200 characters in all. The tablets are 
arranged in two or three tiers, according to the 
size and shape of the cave. Four octagon 
pagodas sapport the roof, and more than 


L000 images of Buddha are placed in small 


niches, in sixteen rows, apon the surface of 
these pagodas, and these rows reach from 
floor to ceiling. There was no one on the hill 
when I waa there with our party, but  trades- 
man from the city of Pau-ting-fo, who earns 
hia livelihood by taking rubbings from tablets. 
A request to him to take copies of two inscrip- 
tions which gave the history of these caves, 
brought in the evening the requisite informa- 
tion regarding this remarkable work of ancient 
Buddhist zeal. In the year 1026, in the time of 
the Liau dynasty, a governor of So ned 
city to which this mountain and the no 

Si-yu-si belong, sent messengers to search the 
mountain, The caves were carefully examined, 
and the priesta of the monastery questioned, 
bot they knew nothing definite. The caves 
were opened, and a register made of the 
tablets, which were found. to contain the 
Ching-fa-men-ching, the Nie-pa n-ching (Nirvdna 
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Sitira), the Hwa-yensehing (siabuanaaa Bittra), 
and the Po-jo-ching (Prajnd Siitra),—in all, 
1560 tablets, From dates and names found here 
and there itappeared that about a.p. 620, in the 
Sui dynasty, the priest Tsing-wan-Tsing 
originated the undertaking. His object was, by 
engraving the Buddhist sacred books on stone, 
to preserve them from possible destruction. 
He toiled at this work till his death in the year 
A.D. 639. A second monk continued this task 
of carving tablets with the words of Buddha. 





| After death another successor was found 


to carry on the work. So the thing went for 
ward for five generations. During all this time, 
extemding probably much longer than a cen- 
tury, these five priests in succession continned 
their work of engraving on stone the sacred 
wells, hollowed in the rock near the doors of 
the seven caves, seem to tell of long labour, of 
thirst, of cooldraughta of water from the rock 
during hot summer days, of the constant need 
of water by the graver for his tools, of months 
and years spent on the mountain, working 
steadily with chisel and hammer, simply on 
account of admiration for Buddha and his 
doctrines, mixed with a belief in the great 
merrt to be acquired by this long and wearisome 
Then after perhaps 130 or 150 years the 
work ceased, The spirit of devotion slumbered 
and the cutting of the tablets closed till the 
eleventh century. There was an interval of 
25) years before the cutting was again begun. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, as 
is well known, there was much faith amongst 
the Chinese Buddhists. In the fourth century, 
Fa-hian went to Indias, and returned after 
fifteen years. His object was a religious one. 
His narrative is pervaded by a spirit of deep 
faith in hia religion. It was Buddha's life and 
teaching that stirred in him the desire to travel 
to Indias, that he might visit his birthplace, the 
scenes of his preaching, and the spot where he 
died. 

Then comes the name of Hiwen-T sang, 
who left China on his way to India, a.p. 620, 
while these tablets were being cut, and returned 
after seventeen years. With him our stone 
carver may be compared. They were contem- 
porary. The one desired to add to the Bad- 
all danger of destruction. But the same sort 
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of religious zeal animated them, and it was the 


spirit of the time in which they lived, and of 


which they were the most emment examples. 
China has held one in memory, and almost 
forgotten the other. The one was recognised 
by the court and the nation os o hero, the 
other toiled on the mountain at a long distance 
from the capital, which was then in north- 
western China, at the south end of Shan-si. 

In the Liau dynasty, the work of this forgotten 
priest came to light, and great admiration was 
excited. In 1038, it was resolved to complete the 
unfinished undertaking with public funds. New 
tableta were cut to the number of 360, and in 
a.p. 1058 an inscription was set up to com- 
memorate their completion, giving these details. 


To give a more definite idea of the work | 


done, it may be mentioned that the cave we 
saw contained 150 tablets, which were large 
enough to admit of the New Testament being 
twice written upon them, in characters of the 
same size and in the book-language version, 
But there are in all 2730 tablets enclosed in the 
seven caves. Of these, 2130 were cut by the 
five priesta working alone in succession for 
more than a century without public money, and 
the work they completed would be equivalent 
to about thirty-two New Testaments. 





The characters are clear and well cut, and | 


look like those of the Syrian insoription, which 
indeed was a contemporary work. 

The work proceeded for thirty years, when 
public money waa used. The number of tablets 
increased by six hundred, and a close was put 
to the undertaking when the four principal 
divisions of the sacred books were finished in 
111 chapters. These constitute about a sixth 
part of the entire Buddhist collection, as it was 
settled in the reign of the Emperor Yung-cheng, 
in the eighteenth century. Of course, many 
books are included in this recent collection 


which do not profeas to const of the troe | 


words of Baddha, but avowedly came from the 
band of various authors. 
The favourite books of the northern Buddhists 


are those of the Mahiyiina or Great Develop- — 


ment, It was for these that Hiwen-Tsang 
had an attachment, and a larger supply of these 
he brought to China from India. I[t ia these 
continued to be favourites with the Buddhists 
of Chins, 





I now proceed to give an instance of a highly 
educated layman, in the twelfth century, be- 
coming « believer in the Buddhist doctrines, and 
zealously engaging in their propagation, though 
not a monk. This was W a ng-jihieu, suthor 
of the work called Tying-tu-wen (Sukhdvats 
vywha). 

He was himself a doctor of literature, and 
could therefore address the cultured class on 


| behalf of Buddhism in a way they could appre- 
ciate, He says, when exhorting young students, 


that the success of some very young scholars at 
the examinations, and the failure of othera who 
had studied hard for many years, is a manifest 
result of virtuons and vicious conduct in a 
former life, according to the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. To old scholars he says, “ The past 
ia to you merely afieeting dream. The days 
succeed each other quickly. Who can help 
growing old ? Surely you should earnestly give 
attention to this doctrine. Whether a man be 
old or young, if he reform others, and cause 
them again to produce a reformation in friends 
and neighbours, he will have greater happiness 
in this life, and after his death he will be born 
in a much better condition.” 

He exhorts those who chant Buddhist 
prayers in the following terms:—*“ To chant 
prayers and make vows of abstinence 1 truly a 
good thing. You will obtain a reward of great 
happiness in the coming life. But this reward 
is limited. You will be still involved in the 
ever-circling wheel of life and death. If you 
further seek to be born in ‘the peaceful land,’ 
you will escape from the wheel of life and death. 
Althongh the attainment of your own reforma- 
tion is a merit, yet it is oa small merit: to 
exhort others is certainly a greater merit, 
Your merit will be still greater if you persnade 
other men to become, in their turn, exhorters, 
and teach them also to chant and make vows of 
abstinence as you have done. In this way you 
will be much more honoured in the present life, 


| and enjoy endless happiness in the next." 


He exhorts monks in another way: “ You 
have done some virtuous things, but you sre 
still passing round in the wheel of life. When 
the reward of your few virtuous acts is complete, 
you will fall again into misery. You had better 
prepare for the peaceful land, become eztricated 
from the wheel of life, and see Amitibhsa 
Buddha. Then you will forever cease to be 
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‘ monk. Whenever any one gives you a piece 
of money, or a meal, you should tell him of the 


peaceful land. This you should do from gra- | 
| filial to them for one life, but be the means 


of conferring on them the greatest possible 


titude. Even if he does not believe, yon should 
still tell him of it. His ear will become accus- 
tomed to it, and then at last he will beheve. 
Then assuredly his advantage will be great.” 
In exhorting silk-worm cultivators, he says, 
“ Silk-worms produce silk, which makea cloth- 
ing for men. This is the way of the world, 
but it is the canse of a great destruction of 
life. There are those who support themselves 
by citing the favourable judgment of Ma-ming 
p'o-sa (Agvaghishs). Botan examination of 
the Siitraz shows that he never said what is 
attributed to him. It is only said that Buddha 


instructed his disciples not to wear silk cloth- | 


ing or leather shoes, because they cannot be 
made without killing animals. Since the care 
of silkwormas is one of the regular occupations 
of life, those who are engaged im it onght to be 
ashamed, and constantly feel sorry for what 
they do. Reciting the name of Amitibha 
Buddha, they should give utterance to a great 
wish, to the effect that after seeing Buddha, 
and obtaining enlightenment, they desired to 
undertake the salvation of all the insect lives 
they had destroyed while engaged in the care of 
silk-worms. If they constantly repeat Boddha's 
name, and heartily feel this desire, they will 
be born in the world of perfect joy; and should 
they be successful in reforming others, who in 
their turn will be exhorters to reformation, 
their happiness will be great in this life and 
the next.” 

Filial piety being the most prominent of the 





Chinese virtues, the author urges on sons to 
exhort their parents to seek birth’ in the peace- 
ful land. By domg this they will not only be 


longevity and unmeasured happiness during 
immense periods of time, numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges. This is filial piety, he 
says, of the truest and greatest sort. 

In the same way, pithy exhortations from 


| the Buddhist standpoint of the metempsychosia, 


with the addition of the western heaven, are 
addressed to medical men, to the rich, to women, 
to concubines, to the covetous, to those who 
love their families, to farmers, &c. 

This author composed his book about the 
period when printing became common. Since 
that time it has been repeatedly republished 
and continued to be popular. By these exam- 
ples, taken from Buddhist history in the sixth, 
seventh, and twelfth centuries, it may be plainly 
seen that there has been much of o certain 
religions earnestness among the followers of 
this faith, and that their zeal has displayed 





itself in various ways. We find here firm 


resistance to State encroachment in taking on 
itself ecclesiastical authority. We see also the 
patience of a quiet zeal continuing for many 
tens of years the engraving of Buddhist books 
on stone as a work of religious faith. Then we 
have a most zealous exhorter appealing earneatly 
to his countrymen of every class to adopt the 
Buddhist morality and life for the hope of 
heaven, and from a conviction that this world 
is vanity, that Buddha is wise, and that all he 
taught is true. 





MISCELLAI 


NELEVIDU. 


The following are some of the passages in which 


No. L. (vol VIIL p. 20), and the Kembhiri 
inscription of Saka 975 (id. p. 105); Kalydnada 


neleridinol. 
Pali, Sanakrit, and Old-Canarese I, 


necriptions, 
No. 163, IL 11-2, and No. 164, 1. 14-5 (vol. IX. 


p- 50); 


purada nelevidinol. 
No. CKVIL 1.81 (vol. X. p. 252, and Errata), 


Btagiriya nelevtdinol. 
No. XCVIL 1 11 (vol. X. p, 127); Bawibd- 


And the SiddApur i ion of Saka 1080 

L. 19 (vol. XL p. sb) Rehssobbiwanicontas 
In the latter passage, Mr. K. B. Pithak trana- 
lates “ in the vicinity of Sampagidi.” But nele- 
elds certainly has a far more specific meaning 


than ' vicinity,” A ae BI Teg ‘ place, 


abode, residence; one's own house; fixed,’ and 
tdu, to which Sanderson gives the meaning of 
‘a temporary residence, a halting-place.’ And 
though Sanderson does not give the word nelevtdu 
iteelf, yet he gives » somewhat similar word, 
nele-ede, in the sense of ‘a place of abode, a fixed 
As I pointed out im vol. VIIL p. 105, it » 


APRIL, sma 


dificult to translate the word, because it is not 
quite certain whether it ia equivalent to rdjadhdanf, 
oneal, or to riyaya-skandidedra, * victorious 
camp.’ Now the Old-Canarese inscriptions of the 
Silihiras of KiélhApur use the same word in 
referring to their capital,—Valavddada nelevidinol. 
But a Sanskrit inscription of one of them, dated 
Saka 1073 for 1072, the Praméda sarkvatsara, 
contains (1. 11-2} the passage Srimad-Vijaydditya- 
dévah Voalavdda-sthirasibird sukhasamkathd- 
vinddéna vijaya-rdjyam kurevan; which gives ua 


anarese nelevidw, 

‘In the Sanskrit, as i in the Canarese term, we 
have atill an apparent contradiction ; since the first 
member of the compound, sthira, means ‘ firm, 
fixed, permanent, enduring,’ while the second mem- 
ber, éibira or divira, means, according to Prof. 
Monier Williams, 
residence; an intrenchment for the protection of 
an army,’ and therefore conveys the idea of a tem- 
porary abode. But both the words appear to 
occur only in connection with the names of large 
cities which were permanent capitals, And in one 
instance we find the word rdjadhdaf, which could 
hardly be applied to a temporary residence or 
halting-place, coupled with aeleridu. It would 
pega ORNE, that nelevfdu has the meaning of 











‘os capital,” rather than of ‘a tem- 
sate: rinketonie cao? 
J. F. Fuser. 
THE GANGAS. 
(From Mr. Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanarese 
District). 


The Gaagas are mentioned in connection with 
Pulikéét I1.; who pucceeded to the throne in Saka 
532 (a.p. 610-11) and continued to reign up to at 
least Saka 5546, Previous to that they had been 
have been published by Mr. Rice," and one by 
myself,” and three stone-tablet inscriptions by 
Mr. Kittel;* and such information concerning 
this dynasty as is derivable from them and from 
an old Tamil chronicle called the 
haa been a 
Tiloe,¥ einai Che setiilé ‘le ik toltanbly lenigthy aocvent 
and list of kings, such as it is. There was un- 
doubtedly an early and important dynasty of 


+ FInd, Ant, vol. VI, p. 


4 Td. vol. I, p, 963; vol. IT, p. 155; vol. V, pp. 133 and 
138; . and vol. VI, pp. 1 and 174; and Jtyoers Inacrip- 
tions, p. ZH. 


® Id. vol. VIII, p. 212. 
* Jd, vol, VI, p. #9. 
® Mysore Inecriplions, pp. zl, &c. 


‘a camp; a royal camp, royal | 


led ‘and published by Mr.’ 


| grandson of the Harivarmil of tho grant of Saka 
| And the Nigamangala plates purport to record a grant 
in Saka 698 by the eleventh or twelfth in suocostion to 
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Ganga kings; for, in addition to the present in- 
scription, it ia mentioned, as has been indicated, 
also in one of the Kadamba grants of Mrigééa- 
varmé, But, while of necessity I admit this much, 


| Teannot go further than this; and especially I 


cannot say with Mr. Rice that “the true history 
of this important line of kings may be said to 
have been entirely brought to light and authenti- 
cated by the inscriptions” mentioned above. If 


they would certainly establish Mr. Rice's point. 
the Sanskrit sthirasibira aa the correlative of the | 


But,—whereas the grant published by myself, 
belonging to the third generation inclusive of the 
founder of the dynasty, purports to be dated in 
Saka 169 (a.p, 247-8), and therefore to be the oldest 
known record of the kind, of fixed date; in West- 
ern India,—there are incontrovertible grounds for 
stamping this grant at once as spurious. For, 
not only do the characters in which it is engraved 
show most conclusively that it isa forgery of not 
earlier than the end of the ninth century A.D., 
but also the date established by it cannot possibly 
be made to fit in with the dates established by the 
other grants for myheoyues generations of the 
same dynasty." And further still, this grant of 
Saka 169, and the Merkara grant of the year 338, 
and the Nigamaagala grant of Saka 698, were all 
engraved, on their own showing, by one and the 
same man, ViévakarmAchdrya. The other grants 
may all be criticised in the same way, palmographi- 
eally, and on other grounds, But we have also 
extraneous corroborative evidence of the moet 
important kind, These grants all agree in respect 
of the first three generations of the dynaaty,—vris. 
Eonganivarm’ (or Midhava L), the founder of 
the dynasty; Madhava IL, the son and successor 
of Konganivarmi; and Harivarmdé, the eon and 
successor of Madhava [.,—and the grant publish. 
ed by myself gives Saka 169 as the date of Hari- 
var, Now, amongst the numerous stone-tablete 
extant at Lakshmiéwar within the limits of the 
Dhirwid District, there is one of the Ganga 
dynasty’ which gives exactly the same account of 
these three generations,—adding also MAdhava IL. 
aa the proper name of Eongauivarmil, the latter 
being really only a family-title—and records a 
grant by Marasimha, the brother of Hari- 
varmé, in Saka 890 (ap. 968-9). If the Lakeh- 
miiwar inscription were a forgery, the forgera of 
it would certainly have given tt a much earlier 
date than Saka 890, and would probably have 


"8 tha Sackans plchen ieee’ te santas Greed in iis 
year 383, which can “be only Saka 888, by the great- 
168, 











as a, vols VII, p. 101 ; also see p. 112, 
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endeavoured to imitate the more ancient charac- 
ters, instead of engraving it in genuine characters 
of the tenth century a.p, Taking all things into 
consideration—the palwographical and other 
objections to, and the internal inconsistencies in, 
the copper-plate grants; the existence of this 
stone-tablet at Lakshmééwar; and, Miirasimha 
having also had the title of Satyavikya, the pro- 
bability that Mr. Kittel’s Kiggatndd stone-tablet 
inscription’ of Satyavikya-Kongunivarmi, dated 
Saka 900 (a.p. 978-9), is another inscription of 
Mirasirhha,"—there can be no doubt whatever that 
the dates of the copper-plate grants are spurious, 
und that the date of the Lakshméswar stone-tablet 
inscription is the true one forthe third generation 
from the founder of the dynasty, And, finally, 
if any further argument is required, there is 
one more point which is of the most conclusive 
kind. In his paper on the Kadab grant of 
Govinda IIT., at page 11 above, Mr. Kice draws 
attention to the fact, which I had overlooked, 
that the Merkara plates mention a king named 
Akilavarsha,—undoubtedly a Raishtrmkdta, as 
Mr. Rice urges,—the grant, in fact, purporting to 
be made by a minister of this Akilavarsha with 
the sanction of the Ganga king.” As will be seen 
further on, the tradition of the Miraj platea of 
the eleventh century A.D, mentions a Réshtrakita 
king named Krishna, whose son Indra was con- 
quered by the Early Chalukya king Jayasimha L, 
about the beginning of the fifth century 4.p. And 
confirmatory evidence,—at any rate of the exist- 
ence of an early king named Krishna, who would 
be slightly anterior in date to Jayasubha 1, and 
who very possibly did belong to the Rishtrakita 
dynasty ,—is afforded by some silver coins, found 
at Dévalindé in the Nasik District, which have the 
name of Krishnardja on them,.and which, on 
palaographical grounds, are to be referred, as was 
done by Dr. Bhan D&ji, to the end of the fourth 
century a.D. The date of Jayasibha I. was, as 
has been said, about the commencement of the 
fifth century «.D.; and accordingly General 
Cnnningham has referred these coina specifically 
to the king Krishna, said to belong to the Rash- 
trakdta dynasty, whose son was vanquished by 
Jayasirnha 1, Now, Krishna IT. of the RAshtrakita 
dynasty, for whom we have the dates of Saka 797 
(aD. 875-6) and 833 (a0. 911-12), and also 
Krishna IV., of the same dynasty, for whom we 
have the dates of Saka 867 (a.p. 945-6) and 878 
(A.D. aoe both had Sie Sie ce AEs: 
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the fot, that nearly all 18 Gévindans, sadly 
the Givindas, among the Rashtrakiitas had the 
title of Prabhitavarsha, leads to the inference 
that the relations between the peculiar titles and 
certain names of the kings of that line were con- 
stant,—proceeds to point out that, on this analogy, 
Akilavarsha would indicate a king Krishna, and 
finally intimates that the Akilavarsha of the 
Merkara grant is to be identified with the king 


Krishna whoee son was conquered by Jayasimhha 


I. This identification, if it could be accepted, 


_ would of course be a strong argument im favour 


of the genuine antiquity of the Merkara plates. 
The full facts, however, really tend very emphati- 
suggested, could be established, it would still be 
unsafe to be postive im allotting the title of 
whom we as yet know solittle. Butnosuch con- 
stant relation can be establiahed. To take firat 
the case of the Govindas, relied upon as the basia 
of his argument by Mr. Rice,—the inscriptions 
have giver no secondary titles of Govinda L, and 
have given only that of Vallabha II, for Givinda 
I.; and, though Govinda IT. and Govinda IV. 
certainly both had the title of Prabhitavarsha,— 
ditary titles,—yet Givinda V. had not that title, 
but waa called Suvarnavarsha IT. and Vallabhana- 
réndra Il. Again, Suvarnavarsha |. was the title of 
Karka or Knkka IL.; while Karka or Kakka ITT. 
had not that title, but had the titles of Amégha- 
varsha II], and Vallabhanaréndra III. And final- 
ly,—to come to the Krishnas,—KEriehna | had 
the title of Akdlavursha L., but alao that of Vulla- 


| bha Lj Krishna IT. had the title of Akilavarsha IL: 


IM.; and, though Krishna IV. again had the tithe 
of Akidlavarsha LIL, yet he had also that of Niru- 
pama I]., which had belonged in the first instance 
to Dhruva. These facta are quite enough toshow 
names and the titles of Rishtrakita kings. And, 
turning to another dynasty, that-of the Western 
names of the kings and their titles —the title of 
Ahavamalla belonged to Taila IL, and Somésvara 
L: the title of Tribhuvanamalla belongs 

Vikramiditya V. and Vikramiiditya VI., but alo 
to Simédvara TV. ; and the title of Trailékyamalla 





csp kaa 
yao tes demi cu i Soe ester Chilukyas 
the Catena. 


charge, fell into 
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belonged to Siméévara L, Jayasuiha I¥., and | 
| plates is, not the early king Krishna of the end of 
| the fourth century a.p., but this same Allilavar- 


Tailn II. This part of the argument, therefore, 
falla entirely to the ground. And,—since the 
alphabet of the Merkara plates is, in spite of 
certain attempts to reproduce the more ancient 
forms, certainly not earlier than the end of the 
ninth century A.D.; and since, other clrenmatances 
also fitting in, we have an AkAlavarsha of the 
Rishtrakfita dynasty whose reign lay about the 
middle of the tenth century a.p. and whose 
dominions extended at any rate to the confines of 
Maistir,—the obvious and the only tenable identi- 


fication is that the) Akflevarsha of the Markars 


aha II., or Krishna IV., of Saka 867 (a.p. 945-6) 
und 878 (a.p, 956-7). This disposes finally of 
the pretensions to antiquity of the Merkara plates. 
It follows, therefore, that Mr. Rice’s Ganga kings 
are not the ones with whom the Kadambas and 
Pulikédi Dl. came in contact; and we have still 
to discover who the latter were, and to aacer- 
tain the authentic early history of the Ganga 
dynasty. 





ASIATIC SOCIETIES: 


The Journal Asiatique, VIlitme série, tome 
XX, No. 2 (for Aodit-Sept. 1882) contains the con- 
tinuation of M.Senart’s study on the pillar in- 
acriptions of Piyadasi, an abstract of which will 
be given ata latet page. Thisis followed by two 
papers on Sanskrit Inseriptions from Camboja: the 
first a general report by M. Bergaigne on the col- 
lection of inscriptions made by Captam Aymomer 
at Phnom Penh and other places in Central 
Camboja,' which has been entrusted to him and 
MM. Barth and Senart to translate; the second 
paper, by M. Barth, contains a specimen of 
these inscriptions edited and translated with the 
author's well-known scholarship and judgment. 


The inscription ia No. 8 of the collection, and is | 


from Ang Chumnik in the Koh district, in the 
Mékong, in the south of Camboja. The characters 
are those of the most ancient inscriptions on atone 


in the Dekhan. They essentially agree with those 


of the first Chalukyas from the sixth to the eighth — 
century, which are engraved on the walls of the | 


temples at Badimi, Aihole, and Pattadakal. The 
only differences any way noteworthy are that the 
turn of the ¢ to the left is more marked, the m less 
forked at the base, the r does mot pasa below 
the line, and the k in most cases preserves a more 
aquare form without prolongation below, and with 
two symmetrical curves of the cross line. They 
approach in general, more than to any others, the 
style of the inscription of Mangalisa at Badimi 
(578 A.D. Ind. Ant, vol. ITI, p. 305), and those of 
Vikramiditya Il, at Pattadakal (middle of the 
eighth century; Ind, Ant. vol. X, p. 164), but for 
beauty of type, regularity and perfect elegance 
of proportion, this inscription is not only supe- 
nor to these last, but in general to all epigraphs 
of any extent of the same family as yet published. 
The work of the lapicide is careful in every 
respect, and the orthography consequently cor- 





' Seq Cochinchine francais, excursions et reconnais- 
sances (Saigon) fasc. vill.; Recherches et mélanges sur 








It relates the erection of a liigaand the endow. 
ment of a shrine sacred to Siva-Vijayédvara, and 
supplies the following list of kings -— 

1. Rudravarman, 

3. Mahéndravarman. 

4. [édnavarman I. 

§. Jayavarman I.; in the year 559. 

The year is indicated by drirdshfavdnair-yyute. 
The era is not given but from the style it may be 
supposed to be the Saka, thus corresponding 
to A. D. 667. 

Another inscription from Han Ehiei, not quite 
complete, contains the praises of Bhavavarman of 
the preceding and of his son and successor, and 
ia probably the oldest of the series, 

The inscription of Baksey Chang Krang gives 


This last becomes suzerain under the name of 
Jayavurman, and makes his capital on Mount 
Mahéndra. It also.gives the suzerain kings of 
Vylidhapura as follows :— 

1, Naréndravarman. 

2. HAjapativarman. 

3. Nripatindravarman, 

4. Jayavarman I. (Mahipativarman). 
6. Jayavarman [1]. 

7. Prithivindravarman. 

8. Indravarman. 

0. Yaédvarman. 

There may be a century between Jayavarman I. 
and Jayavarman I], who were of the same dynasty ; 
and Indravarman had ascended the throne in 799, 





lew Chame et lea KAmere, 
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and Yaéivarman succeeded in 811. From the 
inscriptions of Bakeey Chang Krang and Prasat 
Pra Dak the list is continued thus — 

10. Harshavarman I. 

Ll. Isinavarman, was ruling in 832. 

12. Jayavarman IV. 

13, Harshavarman II. 

14. Réjéndravarman, ascended the throne 
in 866, 

15. Jayavarman V. succeeded in 80), 

From other inscriptions the further succession 
appears to have been probably thus : 

16, Dhararindravarman. 

17. Sdryavarman, $32 (perhapa the 
founder of Angkor Vilt) to $88 
or later. 

18. Udayidityavarman. 

19, Harshavarman, brother. 

These are the mere chronological results, from 
which other and more important omes are to 
be derived ; among these they help usto assign the 


date of the great temples at Angkor to about | 


A.D, 825; for the inscription of Prasat Bat Chum 
at Angkor-Thom attributes to RAj¢ndravarman— 
towards the middle of the tenth century A.D.— 


the embellishment of a city called Yasddharapuri | 


| beyond the Ganges, as on this side. 
or at least that which we are able to learn, ia really 


which 1s probably Angkor-Thom itself ; a 


all the inscriptions furnish us with the 

latest date at least to which we can ascribe the 
buildings on which they are, and thus help us to 
oppatenk Gaye in the history of art in Camboja. 
“India,” says M. Bergaigne, “is always India, 
Ita history, 


its religious history. But the religious history of 
India is an important part of the religious history 
of humanity.” They also throw important light 
on the early colonization of the Hindus.* 

These are all religions inscriptions, mostly 
Saiva; but there is a long Buddhist one of 
Jayavarman V. 

The remainder of the part is occupied by afresh 
translation of the non-Semitic inscription of 
Hammurabi by M. Ar. Amiaud; a Notice of the 
Sect of the Yeozidia by M. N. Siouffi, consisting of 
cosmogonic traditions, traditions of their origion, 
and on their Emir; a letter from M. Halevy on 
the identification of the town of AlbailA inArabia 
with Nescus or Nesca of classical authors; and 
Book Notices of C. de Harlez’s Manuel du Pehlevi 
dea Livres de la Perse, and Jevad Bey's Etat 
mililaire Ottoman. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Anriquantian ReMmarws AT Surigs awn Papaya, by 
Pandit Bhagvinlal eee AE Greaney pode the Jour- 
eS ibs Boubay Bran the I. Asiatic Society), 
1883. 


This pamphlet of 56 pages issued in November 
last, and forming a paper in the last issue of 
the Bombay Branch Asiatic Society's Journal 
gives an account of the relica found in a stipa 
at Supfri, excavated by Mr. J. M. Campbell 
and the author last April, and of a small frag- 
ment of the VIIIth edict of Asoka, and some 
amall inscriptions and carvings on the Padana 
hill in Saleette. The paper is a very full one, 
as indeed the importance of the find at Supird 
deserved it should be, and besides the notes 


signed by Mr. Campbell, his hand may be traced | 


throughout in the references to European authors ; 
it has finally, however, been but indifferently 
edited." 

The paper opens with an enumeration of all 
the references to Supdrd the author has been able 
to find in either Oriental or Western literature, 
though he seems to have missed many of those 
cited by the Editor of this Jowrnal in August last, 
(vol. XT, pp. 236-7) and by Dr. Klatt (p. 203), and, 
curiously enough, he entirely passes over the 

® See Kern, in Revue de U' Histoire des Religions, 

* The Pandit has introduced the use of ¢ in the tranali- 
teration of Sanskrit words for the palatal sibilant 1]. Now 


‘ 





identification of the place mentioned in these 
early references. Lassen had fixed upon Surat, 
and his authority was accepted until given in this 
Journal (vol. I, p. 321), about fourteen years ago, 
when the identification first really directed atten- 
tion to Supdri. 

The discovery of a block of basalt bearing a 
small fragment of the VIlIth edict of Adoka, 
consisting of about eight letters im each of six 
lines, supplies the author with a text on which he 
hangs a comparison of the other five versions, and 
gives a new translation of this edict, we econld 
have wished for the sake of clearness that this had 
been given in better English, —it runs thus — 

“ For long, kings have started on pleasure toura 
where were (which consisted of) the chase and 
other such amusementa, For this reason a religi- 
Piyadasi, dear to the gods, who had reached true 


knowledge. In which (tour) this happens: Visit- 


ing and making gifte to Brihmanas and to Bud- 
dhist monks, visiting old men, making gifts of 
gold, looking after the land and the people, giving 
instruction in religion, and making enquiries aa 
to (the state of) religion. By such means this 


‘neo this sign for the lingual as being analogous to the 


ee 68 a ht fom ee Orne a 
be condumnod.” (Whitney? Ind. Ani. vel. Kip. 205). 
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(religious tour) beocmes:s. a source of great dehght 
in other parts (of the dominions) of king Piya- 
dasi, dear to the gods,” 

On a hillock called VakilA, near Supira, five 
names were found on four blocks of stone, three 
of them feminine—on which majority of 3 to 2 
the Pandit lays great stress—ond his imagi- 
nation converta them into records of gifts to 
the Vakula stipa,—if they are not monumental 
and marking “empty memorial tombe,” 

The find of objects in the Supliré sttipa,* consist- 
ed of a circular stone coffer two feet in diameter 
and 174 inches high, formed of two equal parts, 
enclosing a copper casket, inside which were four 
smaller caskete—one within the other—of silver, 
atone, crystal and gold—the latter about 1} inch 
diameter, weighing 159 grains, and contaming some 
tiny fragments of earthenware, which the Pandit 
believes to be fragmenta of Gautama Buddha's 
begging dish. Round the copper casket were eight 
seated Bauddha images of which drawings are 
given—the correctness of which ia only approxi- 
mate, Between the caskets were a large number 
of gold flowera, a small image of Buddha (weigh- 
ing 14 grains), 15 stones,—beryls, crystals, glass 
beads, &c. and a silver coin of Yajiia Sdtakarni, 
on which he reads the rather indistinct legends— 
on the obverse— 

Siriyatasdiakaniaa ratio Gotamiputasa. 

‘Of the illustrions Yajiia Sitakarni, the king 
Gotamiputra’ 
ond on the reverse— 

Chatwrapanasa Gotomiputakumdru Yatiasdta- 
kani. 

*Yajiin Sitakarni, son of Gotami, prince of 
Chaturapana,” 

The author in his remarks assumes that since 
Pulumiyi and Chashtana are very probably the 
aamée as the Siri Polemaios and Tiastanes of 
Ptolemy, fherefore they were contemporaries. 
This ia very bad logic; Ptolemy's notes on the 


two geographical positions contain no verbs, and — 


might refer to two notable kings hundreds 
of years apart, and he might also with equal 
propriety have entered Taxila as ‘the capital 
of Poros.” That these two kings were contem- 

porary, has, however, been proved on other and 
satisfactory data. 


the father of the latter between,—forgetting 
altogether to assign a place to Midhoriputra. 

The eight images he identifies with Sdkyamuni, 
Eaéyapa, Ranaka, einer eens ‘Bikhi, Vi- 


: It is to bo r 





268 fout circumforence at mn , do not 


tc alms impossible sow to datersine the 
Mander, Tes cus nmabte wisp ees ener 70 feet, 


He places Yajiaéri op the 
second successor of Pulumiyi, with Chaturapana, — 


paiyi and Maitréya. Groups of § or 9 figures 
are 6O frequent in Banddha mythology that, but 
for the tree cognizances over seven of these, 
we might regard them as the representatives 
of any of the groups so frequent in China, Tibet 
and Japan. The symbola over the firat seven, 
however, if not decisive, are strongly corroborative 
of the Pandit’s identification. But it is to be re- 
membered, that, like the Hindu guardians of the 
eight points, the Buddhists have also a similar 
series, in which Akshobhya is placed on the east, 
Sithhaghisha on the south-east, &c., and, as here, 
Sikyamuni on the north-east. The eighth figure, 
which the author identifics with Maitréya, however, 
is seated not ns a Buddha but a Bodhisattva, with 
his feet in the lalila mudrd, holding a branch with 
flowers on it in his left hand, and quite as much 
resembles Avalékitésvara or Maiijusri aa it does 
Maitréya;: may it not very probably be meant for 
Pirnamaitriyaniputtra Bodhisattva of Supéri, 
who is to reappear as Dharmaprabhisa Puddha? 
and may not the fragmenta be of Pirna’s bowl ? 
The Pandit, however, states confidently that “ the 
meaning of the circle of Buddhas is that Maitréya, 
relic mound, and aske from Gautama his begging 
bow] in token that Gautama admits hia claim to 
be Buddha. The other Buddhas are present, 
because it is the belief that Gautama’s bow! had 
been passed from one Buddha to another aa a 


| symbol of the office of Buddha.” 


This is so fanciful and assumes so much that 
we cannot accept it. Besides, bad any fragments 
of Buddha's Bhikshupitra been known to exist 
eo lute os the date of the Supdiri etipa, and been 
deposited there, we ahould surely have found 
some reference to the fact in Bauddha literature, 
which tells us so much about the bowl. 

The style of this Muitréya’s ornaments too, he 
thinks, belongs to the 7th or Sth century, and 
therefore the tope must have been opened then, 
“when new images and probably new copper and 
silver casketa were put in.” This is a mere theory 
without satisfactory evidence. 

The last few pages are devoted to an exhaustive 
account of the symbols and short inscriptions cut 
ois Che tee ah the rock at Padana hill in Salsette 
island, some of them mere names, the longest 
being the Bauddha formula,—Ye hefu dharma, &e. 
The pamphiet is of great interest, and though 
scholars will differ from the theories propounded 

in it, ee Pah MU neAe SORREenES the value of 
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Tux CHorowoLtoar of ANCIENT Hamowe, an English 
wersion of the Arabic text of the Athidr-wl-Biliya of 
Albirini, or *Vestiger of the Past,” col ane, 
a to writing by Author in A. H. 330-1, 

. D. yee Translated and edited, with Notes and 
ie Dr, C. Edward Sachan, Berlin. London : 

For the OF dal Translation. Fund by W. H. Allen 

and Co. 

Weowe the Onental Translation Fund Com- 
mittee and Dr. Sachau a* debt of gratitude for 
rendering this most interesting work on Oriental 
Chronology accessible to the English reader. It is 
well known that Albtrini’sis one of the most com- 
prehensive on the subject, whether by an Oriental 


or Occidental author, and its general aceuracy is | 
no lees marked afenture, The translator has done | 


hia work well, and with the most marked ability, 
as is evidenced by the notes he has appended to it. 
The practical utility of the work lies in ita 
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usefulness for transforming dates in the ancient 
calendars of which the author treats into Julian 
dates, In order to do this successfully it ia 
neceasary to know the epochal day of each era, 
the months and the number of days they contain, 
and in the case of intercalated years, the yeur in 
which the intercalation occurs. 

A few notes made in the course of perusal of 


the work, rather than a review, may afford some 


idea of the character of its contents. 

Albirint nowhere connects the Christian Era 
with the Epochs to which he refers, but it is 
agreed on all hands that the Era of Nabonassar 
began on Wednesday, 20th February, 747 B.C. 
With this and the Table of intervals on page 133, 
it is easy to find the dates, according to Albirdni, 
at which the different cras commenced, thus -— 





Jul, Per, days... (4) 1445638 
(6) 860173 
#Era Diluvii... 4. (5) §88165 Thur.’ 17th Feb. 3102 B.C. Egyptian yeara and months. 

(6) cn 

» Nabonassari ... (4) 1448633 Wed. 26th Feb. 747 B.C. do. 

| (4) “154760 

vy Philippi ........ (17) 1608398 Sun. 19th Nov. 324 B.C. do. 
(1) 4341 

» Alexandri ...... (2) 1607739 Mon. Ist Oct, $12 B.C. Syrian years and months. 
(4) 104704 

» Atgusti we. (6) 1712533 Fri? 29th Aug. 25 B.0. Greek years and Evyptian months. 
(5) _ 58805 

» Antonini ..c008 (4) I771SR8 Wed. 29th Ang. 137 A.D. do. 
(0) _ 55643 

» Diocletiani . (4) 826981 Wed" Ist Jan. 200 A.D. Greek years and month, 
(=) 121459 

» Fuge (Hijira).. (6) 104840 Fri® 16th July 622 AD. Lunar years and Arabic months. 
(4) 3625 

» Nazdazirdi ..... (2) 1952083 Tues, 16th June 632 AD. Persian years and months. 
(1) ch 

» Mu'tadidi...... (4) 2048118 Wed. 11th June 895 A.D.* Greek years and Persian months. 


found at p. 82. In those systema, auch as the 
ira Nabonassari, where vague years are in use, 
it is only necessary to know where the five inter- 
calary days fall; as all the years resemble each 
other, having each $45 days. In the calendars 
where the yeara are Greek or Syrian, two me- 
thods of finding the intercalary year are given, 
the one on p. 136 Xe., the other on p. 175 Xc., and 
the same may be found in each ease from the 


t Ideler mays Ka ee Blok bome 
Sag in 18 
Fob sive BC. Ths Race midaaght 17D 
 Tdeler ef ton 
rel a pal 
* This ia Wars ona b bron. 108 | 
Sth A 296 A.D. and apie 
agen. deler makis hor wth i 
(p. 408). 
; Ideler gives Thu 


ureday. 
* From p. 37 we find that the Era of Almu’tadid was 





formulm given for the Signum. Unfortunately 


the results do not in all cases agree, and it is 


probable that there have been errors, either in 
transcription or in printing, For the Era Mu'ta- 


| didi, the Signum would give the third current 
| year as Leap year, while by the rule given on 


edge tes ry fi ) in when the Ist 8 
falling on a W 


a | 
of Hazirha, 2 aa rae as 
263 and 2th fell on lth 


= 
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first. For the Era Antonini the first rale would 


give the fourth, the second rule would give the 
second, and the formula for the Signum the first 
current year, We find no statement in Albirini 


which would enable one to decide which war | 


correct. The siguam for the Era Mu'tadidi should 
most probably be « + 2 + 4}, not z+ ath 

The Rules for finding the Signum Muharrami 
(pp. 176-184) are unnecessarily elaborate. The fol- 
lowing Rule will be found to give correct results ; 

“ Divide the current Hijira yearby 210, and call 
the remainder EB; multiply 2 by 131, to the product 
add 63, and divide the sum by 30. The quotient, 
rejecting the sevensin it, will be the Signum, Or 
Signum = 48 + sale A (rejecting sevens).” 

The construction of the Table on p. 179 is not 
apparent. The Editor states that the Signa 
Ramadani, and not the Signa Muharrami, is indi- 
cated by the Table. But it fails in many instances 
to give corrcet results, thus; Year B—Signum Mu- 
harrami — 2 and the 8. Ramadim —2 -+- 56 =7, 
and not 6 as given in the Table. 

If, however, we add 55 to the year, or subtract 
155 from it, and enter the Table with the number 
now found, we shall find the correct Signum 
Muharrami; thus: A. H.1-+- 5556, which gives 
VI; «o—A. H. 188—155 = 33, which gives IV; 
and A. H, 100 + 55 = 155, which gives IV. 

At p. 136 it is stated that the lat of Tot of the 


ra Dilovii always coincides with the 18th of | 


Balunan-Mah in the non-intercalated ra Yaz- 
dazirdi. This ia a mistake. 

The interval between the two Eras is 1563598 
days (p. 133) = 3735 years, 323 days. 

Hence, (366—323 —) 43 days will have elapsed 
hy the Ist Tot of the following year, or lat Tot 
coimcides with 13th Ardtbahiat-Mah. 

The statement in the following paragraph that 
the let Tot of the Acra Nabonagsear comede 
with the lst of Dai-Mah in the ra Yazdazirdi is 








quite correct, for the interval (p. 13) is 503425 | 


days or 1379 years, 90 days, and it will be (366 





90 =) 276 days before Ist Tt is reached, and this 


brings us to lst Dai-Mah. 


Albtrint’s account of the Jewish aystem ia most | 


interesting and satisfactory. It should be observed 
that in marking the week-day, Albirtni gives 
the elapeed, not the ewrrent day. With him 
fd. 14h. means that point of time when, from sunset 
of Saturday five days have passed, and 14 hours 
more, or in other words § a. M. on Friday. Some 
prefer the perhapa leas accurate but more con- 
venient form, 6 days 14 hours, as giving the day 
of the week ‘ Friday.’ 

In the same way it ahould alao be noticed that 
while by the common method the Era Adami 





‘ponmmenoes on Monday, ith Oct. 3761 B.C. 


or (2) 347908d. 5h. 11m. 2s. 
Albiruni uniformly makes 
year later oc (4) S44 8 48 40 
i.é@, Friday, 26th Sept. 
S760 BiG. ; essces..s00e00 (6)HSS 14 0 OO 


| so that any given year of the ra Adami w by 


Albirint!’s method one leas than by the common 
method. As, however, a corresponding change ts 
made in the intercalated years, this leads to no 
practical inconvenience. 

At p. 65 he gives a circle illustrating the three 
methods by which Jews in different pluces 
arranged the intercalary year in their very 
intricate gystem. 





The outer circle here (not given by Albirin{) 
ahews the intercalation by the common system ; the 
second the intercalation when Albirdini's system 
is followed : the third when the era begana year 
later still ; and the fourth, or innermost circle, 
when the cycle was counted from ira Alex. 12. 
e.g. (See note at p. 30.) 

AD. 1 = ©. Adami 3762 by the common method. 
= » ow» 8761 by Albirinf. 
= ,» » S760) by others. 
= #. Alex. 313. 

Dividing the first three, and the last less 12 
(313—12) by 19, we have as remainders, 0 or 19, 
18, 17, 16, and on examining the circles it will be 
second and third of these cycles were followed 
by the Jews of Syria, but that the latter mode 
of arrangement was most extensively diffused 
among the Jews, and that they preferred it to 


others, because they attributed its mvention to 
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There is not only agreement as to intercala- 
but between Albirini and the mode at 
present in use there is the same agreement aa to 
the length of a cycle and of the different kinds of 
years, One hour contains 1080 Halakim, and— 
Cycle of 235 lunations. = (2) 690%. 16h. dtm. aja 
c= (2) (000d. ldh. 505m. 

=(4) 34 8 48 40 
=(4) 4 #8 876 
=(5) 383 21 5a0 

By the method at present in use among the Jews, 
when the Méléd falla on Sunday, Wednesday, 
or Friday, the new year begins on the following 
day; when in a year immediately following an 
embolismic year the Molod falla on Monday, ns 
late as 15h 32m 43) (15h 589n.) the new year 
must be postponed to Tuesday: and when im an 
vrdii year the Moléd falls on Tuesday as lute 
as Sh lim 20s (9h 2040.) it is postponed to 
On p. 152 the character of a year 
beginning on Thursday is given as “ Intermediate,” 
it should be “ Imperfect ;” : 
it ia stated that in Leap year when New Year's 
Day is a Thursday it cannot be Intermediate. 

On p. 151, Oh 2088. must be a misprint for 0h 
408u, but ‘with these two exceptions, as will be | 
seen by a careful examination of pp. 150, 151, 152, 
there is the most perfect agreement of present 
practice with Albirini's 
oftener than once seen it asserted that the modern 
Jewish method was not more ancient than the 
15th century of our ZZra, but the work of Albirani, 
dating as it does from (cir.) A.D. 1000, proves that 
the Jewish Chronological system of that period 
was identically the same as that now in use." 

The period at which the beginning of the Jewish 
year returns to the same date ia correctly given 
(p. 154) as 36,288 epeles. 

At the foot of the page(154) the Editor saya: 
" Here follow the three tables, which I have united 
into one,” —but the Table ismowhbere given, though 
referred to in the Annotations, p. 409, 

Dr. Schramm is quite correct in his computation, 
(p. 409) taking the Epoch of the Aira Adami as 
7th October 3761 B.C., but Albirinf, as we have 
seen, makes the Epoch a year later, and it ia the 
beginning of year 4754 in his system that is 
required. By the common tables this ia found 
to be Saturday, September 8th, 994 A.D. at 14h 
hgm 56js,or 14h $7la. The Jews reckoned 3448 
years between the Aira Adami (Alb.)and the Aira 
Alexandri, and deducting this and other 12 years, 
from 4754 we have 124, which divided succes- 
sively by 552 and 19 gives 2 great cycles, 12 emall 


* The fact that the system wae linked on to the Eira 
Alexandri in the way we have indicated may have given 


tions, 


Ordinary year of 12 ,, = 
Emboliamic ,, 


Thursday. 


for on the same page | 


statements. We have 
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tables pp. 145—147, we have— 
Basis 
2G, ¢. 


2 yra. 6 


2nd year we have Dol § C. 


ZEra Adami (Alb,) 1 
6 Gt. Cycles... 102 
14 Small,, .. 266 
1 yr. ws 1 


follows :-— 


2 (1) 708 17 
3. (0) 1002 15 


Albirint. 
1. (4) S54. Sh. 
2. (3) 738 #86 
3. (0) 1002 15 
#. Alex. 12. 


2. (3) 738 6 


sauna = (5), 


Era of the Selencides till the 15th 











cycles, and a remainder of 2 years. Then by 


21 061th) 686H. 
a 14 920 

12 8S. (. 4 6 660 
3 


6d 14h 


o71n. 


| This corresponds with the time found by using 
the common tables—for by Albiriint’s method the 
number 6 indicates that Friday has passed, and 
that the required time is Saturday 14h 971H. 
Thus; lst Tisri, A. Adami (Alb,) 4754 = 8 Tul. 
Alex. 1305 = Saturday, 8 September A.D. 94. 

See also Assaying Circle (p. 142) where for the 


The Basis is omitted in the Table. The inter- 
calation of the Table for single years (p. 146) 
agrees with the innermost circle (p. 65 also given 
above), and the basis is the Mdléd of the 12th 
year of the Aira Alexandri. The Editor's explan- 
ation on p. 400 is erroneous, as is also the Miléd 
for Alex. 12 given at p. 407. For -— 


od I4h On 
3 20 GOO 
2 1 770 
£ #8 876 


Miléd for ........ 460i82 LL 86 
The perfect agreement of the different methods 
of finding the mdléd for any year may be seen by 
taking an example. The amount to be added for 
each of the earlier years of the Cyole is as 


1, (4) 34d. 8h, S87én. 

6/2E. 

181] 

4. (4) 1446 23 1067 Ao. 


S7H. E. 


a5 
181 
4. (4) 1446 23 «10578. de. 


: (5) 38394. 2ih. 589n. 
eh 
3. (0) 1002 15 181k. 
4. (6) 1476 12 770 de. 
Instoad of the Tabula Legum (pp. 161, 162) we 
may use the following :—To the current year of 
the Af. Adami add 4), Divide the sum by 350, and 
call the remainder 2, Then Yobél =(H)r. and 


The Table of Tekiféth p, 169 is of simple con- 
struction, and may, at one period, have been of use 
in determining the time of the Vernal Equinor, 


occasion to the statement that the Jews employed the 
contury. 





May, 1885. ] 


OTHING has hitherto been written about 
a hitherto unknown Yiidava dynasty, 
whose dominions at one time extended over the 
present Nisika zilla, I know of only two 
inscriptions of this dynasty, one of them a 
copper-plate and the other a stone inscription, 
the two together forming the basis of this 
Peper. 

The copper-plate was bought by the late Dr. 
Bhiiu Daji from o husbandman of Bassein, and 
lay in the possession of the trustees of his 
brother, the late Dr. Narayan Daji, from whom it 
was obtained by the Hon'ble J. Gibbs, 0.8.1; and 


handed over to me by Dr. Burgess. It consists | 


of three plates each 11°85 inches long and 7°5 
broad, which are held together by o ring at 
the top. The ring has a Garuda sitting with 
folded palms, and on either side of him are 
two conch shells, emblematic of Vishnu. The 
writing on the plates runs across and, as 
is usually the case, both sides of the middle 


andonly the inner sides of the first and the | 
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third plates have been engraved. The nomber 
of lines in the first plate is 24, in the second 
on either side 23, and on the third 21, All the 
three plates are well preserved, and do not 
appear to have suffered from the effects of time. 
The writing is in Dévanigari, much resembling 
that used in Silhira inscriptions. The letters 


¥, 4, T and @ are a little different from modern 


Niagari, and, as in old manuscripts, the mdtra 


stroke is placed before the letter over which it 


is meant to stand. The language is a very 
incorrect Sanskrit; the first ten locas are in a 
variety of metres, and the rest in prose. As 
the poet does not appear to have been a scholar, 
there is no lack of grammatical inaccuracies, 
which often make it very difficult to understand 
the precise meaning of the text. Add to this that 
the engraver appears to have made numerous 
mistakes in his work, due, I think, to his ignor- 

ance of the letters. It often occurs that 
not knowing a particular letter, he has cut it in 
a fashion quite his own. 


Transcription. 
Plate J. 








#4 a aaa Tale 
C°) ayfirat errata: | aoreet wala faut 





array” 4: art seqiaga: wae: 





(* a SOg. A Une ee ce 





ii ri: ifeerer: eq: a fear aay faardea’ ar- 


* qesene fe: Faleagt sfaaaa- 


ee arrecterd Sy aft 1 a1 ater trareger arg Fl Zea 


[°] aarr aqeTsT | Garant Ge Ft 


(7) Personae 1 3 | adkeaetrrasaa stargette 
C°] gfasarar’’ sewers: | “order aoe eit: tee 9: Tee 
(°) eafetage: ree TTT NB aah Te TATA tiaaTee 

reer | at AAA” asic arantear’® 


C9 wtaraaangeagn 


The 9 of apzzzTay looks like WY owing to a mistake 
of the engraver's. * Head Fated. ® The tq: of Farar- 
Tra: looks like =]; a mistake of the engraver. * Read 
qTgat. * Road Rc: Bt Kei. ° There is abroak hare 
in the metre. Sandhi rules would require Sq7af, but in 
either case the metre breake. ' Road “Yey3naqc”. * Read 
Farcar, * There is e break here in the metro; qqT; 

ing the best among men would be a good reading to 
preserve the metro. There are two letters wanting after 


FT to complete the metre. “ Read AeA. ™ In the 
original fat looks like @fet perhaps bya mistake of 








| Beerrat apap: 


AT sree FC 








the engraver, of & for 7, the two letters being much alike. 
“For 37a] read 37a. “Read Spay. “ aftyaeay 
may be also road a(eyaqeay or afpayeqy, The = of 
"ray looks like fay, but this makes no sense, while the 
similarity between 3 and @h accounts for the mistake 
of the engraver. “ Read qq. “ Tho metre breaks in 
this pada; perhaps YT RZ aT would be better. ™ As 
it stands Qa” makes no sense; perhaps @]tTe 
fs meant, the lotters and T being similar in form. “ The 


metre breaks again in this pada; 4 ought to be long but 
would make no sense. 
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: wITTT: epee SSS eta 1 Faiaae* 
(') Fa*° Pretec anrrqyedy caenia wear Aor 


ctate IT, first sue, 


™, 





had aATHTS | Iw the 





0) greiaaitorié | cone auitt ale 


CTT AA: Sl Ae TSstaleareit®! mM- 
Trae 1a eat Seana Siet ae Seer weiter wey 





Cat SAAT UT: ae Yay waaay: 
TT tary eaten yay 


C'°) aareranieron’? i ¢ || wearainfraa’ Guay: ate on bho 


C'") fear arseiaady ad | ar araernereaa al 


id 7Ie aaragqett fear ll & il arar’s 
pty caus _ 





i) 





(°°) Bare | 3 








ae arate: A 


at fara B00 er gga tee fret aarge 
(+) ereqaraeiem arrad aed QM wpe eTaserraTa 
O°) aa ofrartaa srarat: cer feeay:" 





ivaT tilda sant ™ aan 


palace: etaracrareartaray: steraestararat Biel quy: “amie 

Bagel Lebetkin aq 88) Grade AAT 

Ee) qeairaqearrat qemanaien He" sflasrdeaeoesetoy* aa. 

(*] afraqt aercdeccearan: spre | aera fargete | werparsaraat 
Wasa Vaan waa | T- 


ages “yates wa- 








Plate IT, second side, 





be Eq TT] it 





c= 


aaa | near aes: aisHaTMeIT aE ale: wach: aaa 
O°) anaqitaetied faeqacaa Frais 
('] gineda i aiaat Scare sacatiawae: 1 afer fs 


q : ARH: OS ST MIMICS TATU 
TSAI | ata’ * 





C*] gemqramt gaan erred | Wat coat | geet eerseh | sec 





[77] Sep ald Sas Tot sidan me. 


9) Wt | raeditive 






(°°) waa: shai AT as: alee 





“Read “SISq9a7". “Road =f. 


but would breakthe metre. ™ “<peqpnftrey ahould be q- 
ear atrerey. 
from the pada which is faulty also in metre onless 
Tied bervad for Fayey, ™* Read wif. ** Road 
gore. 

” For (AFAl read arr: * Eead 4: Wa: but this 
breaks the metre. ™” For WT read perhaps #7, ™ For 
HTH” read YE’. * TART scoms to be a mistake 
for Gnaa. ™ For “gearfiqay rend “gagfisqay. 
“For Prey read (7H. ™ There is ono letter too 
many in this paja ‘ff or 37 which breaks the metro. 


Sarat is 
wrong; it should be qfqfqd}. © Zff ought to he Saf 


= It is impossible toget any meaning 


* For wet read yftrdt. >" For “day” read “am. 

™ For 27 read Way. ™ For wat read agen’. © For 
Btaiferay road ailiferar. “For “Fa read gq. * For 
athe read Hae. © Read ta, “ The correct road- 
ing should be Sfyeqararat: “ For féreqy: read (ara: 
" For “qm” read “gaz”. “ For fier” road frm:” 
“ The correct reading is perhaps {7]T7: "For 


read rR.” “Aft aqted should be geqqieg " 


For “apa? Ted “apeq}®. | Por eq read eq For 
ho aa id 


“ Bead Fara. “A wcoma re- 


| dandast. hai ancrteh tending shoal be THUIASe: 


or if 7 is to be kept Hears: For (eaa read Treoq 
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(°°) iperaaiaa: ahriehee” eumie wh” % vegan wits TAT WIRE | 
(°) afeaarniaa: qeaeraaT aaa TANT: \'acaar a quam a & geq- 
C) dar an aeitar | qqefadfa soegq aa natalie: aacae a7 Il aie zar- 
9) & ge atzatata weaticaenrier” | Peatesgent adie aft ara arr: 
(*°) gacearfa i agitraa weer Cait: arefera: | gear ger cer yfrered Ter agar 
[") me Wl manterathin calmly aa | ene ans Get waa alae | 
(] qa aq 
Plate IIT. 

(") w feed yrerreat a | aeneletona ater Tena ih coer ete 
(“] af yal carae | aera Hewat at alr wea: || aes stale ac 
[(“] acafadar[:] areata g 9 arerqeda atag Fl @eat eal aT a eta TAH | 
(*) feed aducenfr erat ara afr: 1 apfragasiiier argaaaUhe | mat 
(") afer afeat a areata i uf a” giaaeaia’® ge ula caeeier | 
CY) ata gees Pad eaten i aarat a sar yfreorearr™ ahaa: | 
C°) axaranesta waa Fl fra aeareaay Feraat Sapeaaas | west 
°°) = area Cat afer ear Weal ae arti armroreCA” a CCA eeeAT ae: 
(°) aatar a ofa ack at: ll a7 ar ufierong ae TAT: | UAC AT TUTE 
("] aremad i aaapreaial®® | agate: | araegaraaiees:” one Wea TT- 
(“] ai: ll qeista: ged @a aero aled edt: usqqea’' Feat i gia aret 








[) gard li qaeaclh uaa ches Tatar faied | eeqga: Gaara * 


(°°) afed i azs"* aerat Il 
Translation. 

Om! Hail, Victory and Prosperity! May that 
venerable happiness-conferring god who creates 
the lordof the three worlds, who is possessed of 
the lustre of magnanimity, who is worthy of 
being adored in their minds by contemplating 
sages of great austerities, and who generally 
does not appear even to the gods: (may he) 
confer prosperity on the Lord of Yadu pati. 

There was, in the beginning, a famous king 
(named) Dridhaprahara, like the illus- 
trious Vishna, (who was) the crown of his race 
and came from the townof Dviridvati, (who 
was) powerful in breaking the heads of the 
foot-soldiers and the elephants of his enemies 


” gfa° should be fA? or qt’. ** Bond wait: 
Read 7], ™ Bead FqeRtIIT. 

“ Read Sify: @ Road ga. “For q read @: 
* Read “goq?. @ For aprq read AIga. but this 
breaks the metre. It ia also redundant if 87% precedes. 


and who made famous on the earth Chand ra-. 
dityapura previously existing, 

To him was born the illustrious king 5 e n- 
nachandra, best among men, who always 
obtained a good name in (iis) country and 
among (his) infantry, by whom was founded 
the town of Seunapura in the good Sin- 
dinera. 

After him came his son Dvadiyappa, 
the lamp of his family and depository of good 
qualities. After him came the illustrions Great 
Bhillama, a veritable moon on the éarth. 
After him came king Sririja an ornament 
onthe earth. Before him was the illustrious- 
king Vaddiga, s Harion earth ; and therefore 


bat nereit has been added here without reference to 
metre, “ Read “aratat. © “Graifeeq, should be “Gt- 
We: otherwise tho metro breaks. " The word 277 
seoma to have been dropped after ayy. “For Ty” 
read {7arg’. “For 9° read ay”. " For re read 


*' The original vorse must read THNET FTN ECT. | ATe- 
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he was exactly like the illustrious good Bhil- 


lama in his actions. 
(5). Whose wife waa the danghter of king 
Jhanjha, Lasthiyavva by name, 





possessed of the (fhree) good qualities of | 
virtue, liberality and hospitality, who was of 


the Rashtrakita race, as being adopted (by 
them) at the time of the role of the young 


prince (during his minority), and who therefore - 


by reason of bearing the burden of the king- 
doms, with its seven angas, was an object of 
reverence to three kingdoms, 

(6). (Whose) principal queen was always the 
beautiful Sri Nayiyalladévi, adorning 
her family by her majesty, virtnous, produced 
from the mine Gégirija of the Chilukya 


dynasty and a head of feudatory chiefs, who | 


was really the jewel of a woman produced by 
the creator for the head of feudatory chiefs. 

(7). The embracer of whose body was the 
illustrious king Tésuka, (and) from him was 
produced king (dAarddhara) Bhillama, with 
the title of mandalika, the clever YAdava adorn- 
ing by the lustre of the glory of his race the three 
worlds and worshipping the feet of the de- 
stroyer of evil-doers (Vishau) on the surface of 
the earth. 


made a great mark was Ahavamalla, an Indra 
on the earth, killed by the blow of the sword 
of his mighty arma... 04 25 ew os 

Whose dutifal wif on earth was Himm i, 
the Safi Avvalladévi, who has joined her 
beautiful body with hia (fhe king's), whose 


virtues are as clenr as those of Lakshmi, the | 


danghter of king Ja yasim ha, sister of king 
Ahavama!lla,of the Chailukya dynasty, 
excellent in points which specially relate to 
the body. 

King Seunachandra, bornin this dy- 
nasty, was great in point of religiousnesa ; by 

™ 'Thia verse ia full of attributes rhich make no sense. 
aa the grammar is hopel y bad. The general meaning 





TUT pro y means what in other inscriptions 
in signified hy T i. e,an officer acting for the 
pe ecanected with (other) kingn, something like | 


TEAC and WENN ace gukérslly “wed So: wae 
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him, with might for his sword, (his father) 
Bhillama having died, all kings on the 
circle of the earth were subdued, and the king- 
dom with its royal dignity was raised as the 
three worlds were raised by Hari in the form 
of a boar. 

On Thursday the fourteenth of the bright 
half of Srivana, in the cycle year Saumya, and 
Saka year nine hundred and ninety-one, 991, 
was given the village of Chinchwli in the 
Sinhi division of twelve villages—by the 


much devoted and illustrious Mahimanda- 


lesvara Se unach andra with hands raised to 
the head, in company with good men inciting to 
charitable purposes (and) in the knowledge of the 
whole retinue (family) while Srid hara (twas) 


| the great general, the illustrious Vi sudéva- 


iya the great counsellor, the illustrious Bhé- 
bhiyakathe chitf of ministers, Srinfyaka 
the minister of peace and war, the illustrious 
Haravaiyandyaka, head of the Patala De- 


| partment,” theillustrious A paiy aka incharge 


of the foreign department,”* and the illustrious 
Amaditya, head officer of the sub-division” 


to the royal priest Sarvadévichirya, 
greatly devoted to his preceptor, knowing the 


| principles of many treatises on Saivism, clever 
By whom, a Rima in the battle-field, who | 


in grammar, able in (giving) initintion and in 
presenting (introducing) tothe gods, the disciple 
of the illustriousS dmadévachfry a,a great 
Saiva of the (otra order,” devoted to the control 
of the onter and the inner senses, to the study 
of sacred books, to meditation and 18s 
& maintenance and as a proceptorial donation” 
after washing his (the donee’s) hands and feet. 
The boundaries of the village are to the east 
a hill slope, to the south-east a stream ( flmcing) 
south the Chinchélé pond, to the south-west 
the hill slopes to the east of the village of 


| Vadagambha, to the west the borders of 


yori Uae ace Luh 





ihe 
of whieh ae voir ot fu Saiviam has many sub-divisions, 
cannot be made out. Perhaps the 
‘seated may be volved afrrandy eafigon, -ffrar 
Te ce 
© The text ia TATA qaset iy probably the 
prikrit form of THEYet. 
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and to the north-east the Nigudiyéla pond 
of the Mahnya village and Sevai (?). The 


village marked with these eight boundaries | 


should be reserved, crowded with rows of trees 
with its boundary and borders, with ita wood, 
grasa and water, with all its means productive 
of wealth, devoid of all such injuries as the 
destruction of vidula™ and other things made 
by his own or foreign armies, akaravilottarah,™ 
and with all its enjoyments, 

Rimabhadra repeatedly solicits all future 
kings, that this iso bridge for merit common 
(to all kings) and should at times be continued 
by them. He respectfully and with folded hands 


says all this, that all virtuous kings, whether of | 


my own or other dynasties, shall continue this 
my charitable gift. The gifts conferring merit, 
happiness and glory made by former kings are 
like something enjoyed (i. ¢., remains of offer- 
ings), and no good man takes them back. The 
earth has been enjoyed by numerous kings, 
Sagara and others; but the merit of the gifts 
goes to him in whose possession it is (ata 
particular time). All religions merit that is 
attained by (making) gifta at Gayi, Gédivari 
Prayaga and other places, can be also attained 
by continuing (a giftof) land. There is no 
more happy provision for the next world than 
a gift of land; therefore one should continue a 


jewels, corn, water and cowpens; therefore by 
making a gift of land one becomes a giver of all 
(these). Those men who, regardless of hell, take 
away the property (assigned to) gods, and who 
through stupidity take away the property of 
Brihbmanas, are tormented in hell. He who 
confiscates land assigned by himself or by othera 
grovels a worm in dung for a thousand gods’ 
(divya) years. 

He who confiscates land does not become 
pure by (building) step-wells and reservoirs, not 
by hundreds of Viajapfya sacrifices nor by 
giving crores of cows. Both the receiver and 
the donor of land do what is meritorions and 
certainly go to heaven. The (divine) witnesses 





at day and at night to a gift are the Moon and | 


the Sun, the Earth, the Sky, Wind, Stars, Fire, 


a aenaeenennneneenemneneneeeeememmeememeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

© ‘Tho meaning of thia expression is not clear. (7 Fe 
means QUAME. Probably (7a whe Seek Te taaaee 
levied from overy Mein er baiting Re 


allows the donee an eremy 
EUs Tesktenl 


the grant 
ts each eae, ers, 
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belonging to Sindi village and o anpan o | Dharmaréje the three Sandhyée, the three 


Védas, the three gods and the three Fires. 


He who resnmes land assigned to goda or to a 


Brihmana preceptor, whether by himself or 
by another, goes to hell. Undoubtedly confis- 
cation of land means the confiscation of every- 
thing; therefore any one who confiscates land 
lives in hell for an endless period. A village 
(grant) should by the best of kings be conti- 
nued to sons, grandsons, &e., as long as the Sun 
and the Moon, Mountains and the Ocean exist. 


| A village should be continued by kings always 
| pleased, with all grants made to Brihmanas 


and gods by previous men. Grant finished. 
Written by Prekaryya, a writer of Bhaniyaka, 
the Pitala Karani. Engraved by Sekareyani- 
yaki, son of Stambu. Welfare and a pros- 
perity. 
Remark. 

This being the first inscription hitherto 
known of this dynasty, and the language o 
the copperplate very inaccurate we are ane 





| able to derive from it much satisfactory in- 
formation. Still ‘what it gives, so far as I can 
interpret it, is of importance in bringing to 


light a Yiidava dynasty of which we had 


previously no knowledge, and should the 


Nisik xilla yield ns more copper-plates of this 
dynasty, we may be able to extend our know- 


| ledge of the subject, 
gift of land with all respect. Land contains | 


This inscription records the gift of Chin- 
choli in the Sinhi petty division of twelve 
villages by king Seunachandra tothe royal 
family priest Sarvadévacharya, the pupil 
of Somadéviachidrys. The Achirya ap- 
pears to have been a Paéupatea as he is 
described in the plate as ‘acquainted with the 
numerous principles of Saiva lore.’ The grant 
is dated Saka 99], on Tharsaday the bright half of 
Srivana in the Sanmya saiwatear. About the 
first king Dridhaprahira the inscription 
says, Drdrdvatipattanaddyditah ‘arrived from 
the city of Dvarivati’ and Chandrddityapuram 
prasiddhamakarot prifsambhavam yo bhuvi 
‘who made famous the already existing Chan- 
dridityapura.” It would appear from thid that 
he was the first king of this dynasty, and that 
he made Chandridityapura his capital. 
elear, but exemption from taxes is intended. 47 is used 


to other insoriptiona, Compare Tay Tray, Ind. 
vol. IX., p. 238. om 
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Though I cannot identify this Chandriditya- 
pura withany modern place, it should be looked 
for somewhere in the present Nasik zille because 
Dridhaprahira ruled, I believe, over almost 
the whole of the present Nasika collectorate. 
My reasons for this are (1), that the village 
of Chincholi, of which the grant is made, is 
still known by the same name, and lies about 
twelve miles south-east of Niisik on the high 
road from Sangamnér ; (2), that I identify S in- 
dinéra in which Dridhaprahdra's son Seuna- 
chandra is described as having settled Seuna- 
pura, with Sinnar, a place of antiquity about 
twenty miles south of Nisik and still the head- 
quarters of a taluka; (3), Ihave another in- 
scription of, probably, this very dynasty, froma 
Jaina temple at Anjanéri, about fifteen miles 
south-west of Nasik, which shows that in Saka 
1063 (A.D. 1141) a Yidava king named 
Seunsachandra was ruling there. And 
lastly, I believe, the most important of my 
reasons, is the following passage in the Niia- 
kakalpa, of Jinaprabhasiri :— 

“Now when the sage Divina (Sk. Divyina) 
burnt Biirdvai (Dviirivati) and when the 
Yidava dynasty was on the point of being 
exterminated, the sage respectfully rescued 
from the flames of the burning city the preg- 
nant wife of the Yadava Kshatriya V ajraku- 
mara. She came and lived under the refuge 
(i. ¢., in the temple) of Chandraprabhasvimin 
(the eighth Tirthankara). 
was mature, she gave birth to a son in the 
Kuntivihira, He wasnamed Dadhapahdra 
(Dridhaprahira) and when he came of age he 
grew a mighty warrior, able single-handed to 
fight a hondred thousand combatants. It so 
happened at one time that thieves stole away 
(the village) kine; and Dadhapahdra tri- 
umphing over the thieves brought them back. 
The Brahmapa and other inhabitants of the 


= wets daritien actig coy seer care 
mraete TSS aT ara ata ae |e THY 
at asa serie zeae erate ctarqftrr 





ta get mete coger exvettte & are wat at ar arr 


eT ee A wee 1 merce Tekionie | 


grwaeaay at gear see sar arr wet 
ortat eters ait wearsitt vet ceoeion Ft 
Afartay afagay | ait ¢ apcsqcest ot 
ot Ty Tey TET AaTCTT feo} AenieeT a 


When her burthen. 


Sesenit te aca paar os | 





city, finding in him a great hero, gave him 
Taldraghaya. Subsequently Dadhapahira 
punished the robbers and became a great king. 
In this city the Yidava dynasty took root once 
more, and with great respect they repaired the 


temple of Chandraprabhasvimi."™ 


I do not see anything aguinst believing that 
the Dridhaprahira of the grant, and the 


| Dadhapahira of this extract are one and 


thesame. The plate simply says that he arrived 
from Dviraivati and made famous the 
old town of Chandridityapura; this 
extract tells us also about how he was born, his 


| great reputation for valour in his early years, 


how he got Talirghaya (?) in reward for his 
heroic service to the village or city where he 
lived, and how finally he was appointed king. 
What the original place was from whence he 
came is not stated, but it appears from our 


plate that he made Chandridityapura his 


capital. If Chandridityapura takes its 
name from Chandraprabhasvimi it may be 
Anjanéri where there is a good large temple of 
that Tirthaikara, with the wall inscription 


| noticed below; or it may, and I think with 


greater probability, be Chandrapura or 
Chindora, about forty miles north-east of 
Nisika. 

After Dridhaprahidra came his son 
Seunachandra. He is described as fas- 
médabhit, ‘produced from him,’ and may, 
therefore, be supposed to be his son. The only 
thing else mentioned about him is that he 
foonded Seunapora in Sindinéra. It 
may either mean that he founded the town of 
Seunapura in the sub-division of Sindi- 


| néra (Sinnar) or it may be, the suburb™ of 


Seunapura in the city of Sindinéra 
(Sinnar).* | 

The third king is D vadiyap pa, distinctly 
mentioned as Seunachandra's son. After 
Terese apt at eo TET Ade age ora 
doen a arg seta aaEat seca ae 
Tyee af, 

™ Pura means both ‘town’ and ‘mbaurb, The Gujartt 
ba eae Dod cp a 

™ Sindinéra, originally Sindinagars, is ' the date tree 

city.’ The practice of calling cities from the trees fouhd 
at the site of settlement is very common all over Indis. 
Baroda or Vadodara is Vatapadra, ' sugary vii ben A) 
Pimpalner or Pimpalnagara is ‘the pipal tree city * 
Limbdi ia‘ the lime tree city ;" Billimora is Bilyamoula or 
‘the Bel root city’; Koth or Kapiths is ‘ the pipal (city).' 
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him comes Brihadbhillama or ‘the great 
Bhillama,” and as there is a fafah ot the end of 
verse 3, there is nothing against supposing that 
he is the son of Dv adiyappa, ot least I have 
put him as such in the genealogical table. 
The next king is Srirdja. His relationship 
with Bhillama is not clearly given. The 
text simply has Srirdjastadanantaram ‘ Sririja 
after him.’ He waa perhaps Bhillama’s brother. 
The fifth king ia Vaddiga. 
ship with Sritraija cannot be made ont from 
the text which runs, Aredktasya babhdva bhd- 
talaharih Srivaddigdkhyo nripah. * After him 
the illustrious Vaddiga, a Hari on earth, 
became king.’ Arvdktasya, or more correctly 
arvdktasya, would mean ‘ before him,’ i. e. before 
Sririja. This is possible if Vaddiga followed 
his father Bhillama, and his kingdom was 
usurped by his uncle Srirdja.™ 

In describing Vaddiga his wife iseaid to 
be the daughter of Jhanjha, by name 
Lachchhiavva. This Jhantjha was the 
fifth of the North Konkan Silhiras, and his 
date, I think, fits well in with this.. Lache hi- 
avvd is mentioned as 
kita dynasty, who was dAdrifa in the non-age 
of the young prince, and (who was) worthy of 
being revered by three kingdoms.’ Literally 
translated verse 5 appears much confused, but 
some inferences may be derived from it. I 
think Bhillama's son Vaddiga died, leaving a 
young boy. After a time, Sririja probably usurp- 
ed the kingdom, but only temporarily, for the 
Rishtrakfias, overlords of the Silhdra Jhanjha, 
appear to have taken up the cause of the 
daughter of their feudatory, and assisted her in 
opposing Sririja and recovering the throne, at 
the same time regarding Lachchhiavva 
as their daughter, as appears to have been 
the custom for overlords in India, 

The next verse (6), ia still more confusing. 
The description of a queen ts given without 
even name or a word about the king her hns- 
band. The queen is described aa the daughter 
of the Chilukya noble, Gégirijs and asthe 
best of three sisters. Her name is N dyiyalla, 
and ahe is described as the crowned queen of a 


describe the king and then his queen, but in the 
present case I think the name and description 
of the king, her husband, is perhaps dropped by 





‘of the Rashtra- | 





~~ # Jt may be that Vaddiga succseded his father and died jn his nonage. But this does not appear probable. 


some mistake of theoriginalscribe. The mention 
of T és u ka below isa difficulty hard toexplain. 
He is called tarydihgadlishfd, or taking élishtd 
to be iléshia the language being throughout 
it would mean ‘the embracer 
of her body.’ In fact Tésuka would then 
be her husband, But itis such difficulties as 
these which prove the necessity of another 
inscription of the same dynasty, and till other 
i‘ ming I take Tésuka to be 
thin son. cf Vaddiga butthis I do with great 
hesitation as the language is too | 
and inaccurate to make sense of. The eighth 
king, B hillama IL, is said to have come from 
him (fafak), and I have no doubt he was Tésuka’s 
son, He is described as worshipping the feet 
of the destroyer of evildoers dushkritimardana. 
Probably this is the name of his Ishtadéva, and 
it may have been used like Dattyasiiddana to 





king, which seem on the whole to mean that he 
fought with Ahavamalla, agreat Chilukya 
king (1040-1069). This king seems to have 
gained a victory over him, and the fact of his 
having assumed ‘universal sovereignty, or 
chakravarttipada among kings, would seem to 
show that he attained power and extended his 
dominions; at least that his kingdom was in o 
very flourishing state.under his rale. And in 
connection with his victory, it seems quite in 
consonance with Rajput practice that he married 
the sister of Ahavamalla and daughter of 
Jayasitsha, by name Avvalidévi, such 


marriages being regarded as cementing ties 


after hostilities. The ninth king is Seuna- 


~chandra II, He is said to be ‘borninthe same 


family’ (tadvamsodbhava). He may be the son 
of Bhillama II, or perhaps a son of a noble, 
or he may simply be one of the same dynasty. 
The last appears to have probably been the 
case, since he is described as having obtained the 

agdom, having conquered all the kings of 
the carth, which would seem to show that after 
his death Bhillama’s numerous conquests 
were probably lost, his own kingdom was in 
trouble, and that it was regained by 5 euna- 





) chandrs after fighting with other kings. 
Samanta. Itis usual in such grants first to | 


Sennachandra’s date is given as Saka 991 
or AD. 1069. Vaddigais mentioned above 
aa the son-in-law of Jhanjha, and Jhanjha’s 
date appears from Ma'sfdi to be somewhere 
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about 8. 838." J hanj ha must have been a con- 
temporary of Vaddiga, or perhaps a little 
earlier, Assuming Vaddiga's date, therefore, 
to be about 8. 860, we have about 131 years 
left for four kings (assuming one to be missing) 
or 33 for each. Similarly counting for the 
previous four generatidns an average of about 
30 years, we have Dridhaprahidra abont 
Saka 740 or A.D. 818."* 


This would make Dridhaprahira nearly 


contemporary with Kapardi, and it would seem 
that the Yidava dynasty in the north-east was 
contemporary with the Thana Silhiiras. 

How many. kings reigned after Senna- 
chandraand how long the dynasty continued 


to rule is not known, bot further copper-plates 
will, it 1s to be hoped, guide us to more accurate 
information. 

The second inscription of this dynasty is from 
aruined Jain temple in Anjanéri, about fifteen 


| miles south-west of Nisika. It would appear 


that after Seunachandra II, kings of the 
same dynasty continued to rule for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. The inseription 
is on a sand-gtone slab fixed on the right wall 
of the mandapa of the temple. The letters are 
very clearly cut in good Nigari, and are well 
preserved. A reduced facsimile is given im the 
accompanying plate, The language is Sanskrit, 
both prose and verse, but the grammar is faulty- 


Transcript. 


() Soa qetfeeay' aa: | cafes taraeiaa (ok, Sahre 





(9) seaAReTIpITsR: sTaR 


(0) aetger: eayaita’ agithaateaer: « 


Bee Ind. Ant, vol IX, pp. 346; Prairies d'or, 
tome II, p. 85. 

“Tt would be more in sscordance with other cases 
to give 210 years to eight generations, and carry back 
Dridhaprabira to about §. 780.—Ep. 1. A. 
* Head “(2° for fy, * Read (aferg, * Read cain. 





ns 5 
o° erggmven: dr 


+ yas eeadilieuriboed et nonlin jee Sniiies, Ha FT be 
supposed to have been omitted after T(ITW9Tq” the read. 


ing would be UyTerwarteaien: which make 
sense, " Head TaTHt. * Bead (ft. " This sentence 
makes no sense. * For “arg” read “qy*, 
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(8) een? che aferantearter oeraarere: Hyer Rrreaye- 


(3) tants a stages apehtaanyat 






(3) Tanga aald eget Fa Ta Tecrt 4 a | serare Rare sekceaTTy | 





adaaiean & II a- 


(3) ar ant a9 oft aga He OTT: gar ta dred"! dared cenrad | ner 


aa: ant yikar saa FS || AE- 


(o) Rega per aroier® cai: | wer wer ger afraen’* cer gar we II crat 


Sarquar = eretearait fewta | tat eTee- 


(17) at’? apfit:'® qeta tiga ga lI Sadi Waa a ete TPIT 1? gees 


('8) gay 
(19) fafa — — ares wert. 


Translation. 

Salutation to the five Paraméshtis.** Hail 
and Prosperity! In the Saka year 1013 and in 
the Dundubhi savvatsara on Monday the 
fifteenth of the bright half of Jyéahtha in the 
Anuridha constellation, in the Siddha conjunc- 
tion, in the above mentioned year, month, fort- 
night and day, in the triumphant rule of the 
illustrious Seunadeva, who has obtained 
the five great titles, the lord of the city of 
Dvirivati, descended from Vishnu, the sun ex- 
panding the lotus bud-like Yidava family (like) 
a Nariyana among the Yadava, the grandfather 
of Simantas (fendatory chiefs) and the Jamari 
of Simantas,"" &c. &c.,, thus adorned by all his 
royal titles, while the illustrious Pinumad- 
dauri, who has attained (the dignity of) a 
nchdmahatiama™ by his (kind) favour, who, by 
his fierce majesty has put down his enemies, 

+ Read Sarah’. " Read FTA”. " Read sey, 
" Read anfistea?. * This is grammatically wrong; 
the usual construction is WMlq: Ante: * Read 
“sreq, “Read ftargat. ™ Read wy: “ Read git. 
“ Road frerot ™* Head ‘fqz*. ™ Read or”. 

 Thefve Paramerh{is are the principal objecta of reve- 
rence to the Jains. Even their principal mantra ordaina 
an obvisance, namaskirs to the five Parameshtia — 

ara Cea TA eet Ta ata TAT STE MT- 


are ai, BVT ATATE i. ¢., salutation to the Arhats, 
salutation to the Siddbas, salutation to the Achiiryas. 





erat Saaisianccae J tener 





daring in battle, a lion in killing the (elephant) 
troop-like brave enemies, the forepart of whose 
arm was wetied by his ever-continued gifts," 
who has adorned the battle-field by the pearls 
dropping from the temples of the elephants of 
his enemies torn by (its) sharp sword,” a Kama 
in destroying the pride of arrogant women, free 
from vice and injustice, possessed of valour, libe- 
rality, mercy, cleverness, virtue, good qualities, 
truthfulness, energy, policy and good conduct, 
satisfied by the pleasure arising from protect- 
ing his subjects and defeating his enemies, who 
has filled all the quarters with his glory, his 
person adorned with various kinds of clever- 
ness inteligence increased by advice 
mentioned in numerons treatises on royal 
policy, and (alorned) by good sense, and by 
the three powers of greatness, polity and energy: 
by strength, beauty, symmetry, variety of wit, 
salutation to the Upidhydyas, and salutation toall sages 
of the world. 

°" (TATA is need to show that they are honoured like 
grandfathers. The same conetroction ia met with in 
other inscriptions. Wat is probably a local form of 
ata and o very locally weed attribute therefore 
Alaa WAT] meana the chastiser or controller of his 
ne, chiefs, 

imahotions: js need to mean the head officer of 


A. district. Tho tith was sometimes given to ministers. 
™ The custom of throwing water from the palm of the 


| hand when giving gifts ia weil known. 
tiaiglag of slaphaxte: 


ribe paaiia ‘dropping from the 
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different enjoyments, royal policy and t by good 
qualities in various matters, who foiled the inten- 
tions of his enemies, the tying post of the 


triumphant glory obtained in battles, possessed — 


of (great) depth like the ocean, possessed of un- 
measured greatness like the Himilayas, possessed 
of the six qualities, and upholding them 
without any change, devoted to the service of 
gods, Brahmanas, elders, good preceptors and 
sages, able to deliver (from misery) the poor 


and helpless, like the sun, his rise increasing — 


every day, a fort of mirth (?) while be—possessed 
of these qualities,—was managing all (state) 
affairs, at that time Seunadéva the great 
king with (his) minister, having considered, 
gave, through devotion, to the lord (T'irthan- 
kara) Chandraprabha, two shops free 


from burdens. And to lord Chandrapra- - 
bha, the destroyer of Kama, whose body and © 


features are pure, the benefactor of all beings, 
the merchant,” Vatsardja, the front mark 
(best) of his family, devoted to the worship of 
gods, Brihmans, elders and good preceptor, 
with merchants Lihadaand Disaratha 
gave their own shop and house. And in the 


city settled five Drammas™ a year. The giver | 


of land obtains as the fruit, long life, sons, 
wealth, happiness, good Iuck, a permanent 
kingdom, greatness, glory and heaven. Earth 
has been enjoyed by many kings, Sagara and 
others; he to whom it belongs at a particular 
period, to him goes then the fruit. The giver (of 
land) and adviser of the gift reside in heaven, 
(while) he who takes away or advises taking away 
land suffers tormentin the Raurava hell, He 
who resumes land given by himselfor by another, 
becomes a worm in dang for sixty thousand 
years, This, a commandment about shops, wag 
written on stone bid the illustrious Di vi- 
kara Pandit, the son of the illustrious 
Kolashvara Pandit, a lion towards 
elephant-like bad astrologers, and like a bee 
covetous of honey given up to the lotus feet of 
good astrologers. Welfare and great prosperity ! 
Remarks. 

This would show that on Monday the fifth 
day of the bright half of Jyéshtha in Saka 1063 
Dundubhi smivatsarc, king Seunachandra 


© ‘The word in the origizal for marchaut is oddhw. 





It is mot with in medimval inscriptions. The modern | 
| ean ee ere 


corruptions from it are QF and Gg, used as a title 
for merchants. 





ITI gave three shops in the city (probably 
Anjanéri) for maintaining the temple of C ha n- 
dra prabha the eighth Tirthankura; and that 
arich merchant named Vatsarija with two 
others, Lahada and Dasaraths, gave a shop and 
a house for the same purpose. The officer, 
mahdmahatiama, in charge of the town where 
the temple stands, who has a host of useless 
adjectives, has a very odd sounding name— 
Pinumaddauri, I have never come across 
another so s ; 

Asthe Seunachandra of this inscription 
has got the same name and attributes as the 
Seunachandra of the copper-plate, i. ec. 
Dedrdvatipuravarddhiivara, Vishnuvamsodbha- 
va, and YVddarakulakamalavitdsabhaskara, 
I make no donbt that he is a descendant of 
the same Yidava family. It appears that a 
period of seventy-two years has elapsed between 
the two Seunachandras; in other words, 





_ there must be two, probably three kings between 


them sbout whom we have no information. 
How long after Seunachandra III, the 
dynasty continued to rule is & matter for future 
inquiry, 

From the materials already available the 
following genealogy may be traced :— 


1. Dridhaprahira, cir. Saka 740 
| 


2. Sennachandra 

| 
3. Dvidiyappa 

Bug 
4. Bhillamas 6. Sririja 


. Vaddiga md. dr. of Shanjha Silhira, S. 838. 


an 


= 


. Tésuka md. dr. of Gégirija a Chilukya, 

| Simanta 
Bhillama (I1.) md. dr. of Jayasimha Chi- 
lukya by the sister of Ahsvamalla- 


= 


Seunachandra (II,) Saka 991, 
(is 2) ‘Seupachandra (111) Saka 1063. 
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The Dévagiri Yidavas,—neighbours of these 
Yiidavas,—also called themselves Dudrdodtipu- 
ravarddhisvaras, Vishnuvaméodbhavas, de. &e., 
and so far aa we know their first king was 4 
Bhillama, a name corresponding to the one 





we find inthis genealogy. It is not improbable 
that the Dévagiri Yidavas may be o branch 
of these Yidavas, and future inscriptions may 


| shed more light on this. 





CHINGHIZ, KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
RY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 86.) 


Chinghiz Khin was now a very potent chief- 
tain. He was the master of the wide steppes 
of Mongolia and Sungaria, from the Khinggan 
chain in the east to the Altai in the west, 
while Dauria and China formed his northern 
and southern boundaries respectively. Like 
previous nomadic leaders who had secured @ 


like power, he now turned his attention to the | 


great Empire on the south, which has survived 
so many catastrophes and changes, and the 
continuity of whose history from the earliest 
times of recorded history is to-day one of the 
puzzles of the political philosopher, Chinghiz, 
ip assailing China, was not merely satisfying 
the cravings of ambition, but had the further 
purpose of revenging private wrongs, and the 
murder of his not remote ancestors whose death 
we described in an earlier page. China at 
this time comprised two empires. Its southern 
portion was ruled by a native dynasty known 
as the Sung, while its northern portion was 
ruled by a race of foreigners known aa the Kin, 
or Golden Tartars. The Sung dynasty waa 
founded about the year 960, and for a while 
controlled the fortunes of a large part of south- 
ern Chinn. Its Northern portion, comprising 
sixteen districts in the provinces of Pe'chib-li, 
Shan-si, and Liau-tung, for some time been 
occupied by the Khitans, a race who were closely 
allied to the Manchu Tartars but had some Mon- 
gol and perhaps Turkish blood mixed with them, 
They were masters of Tartary from the Altai 
to the Yellow Sea, and the Sung Emperors 
also paid tribute to them. About the year 1114 
the power of the Khitans was shattered by the 
revolt of a people of Manchuria identical in race 
with the present Manchus, who, ender their 
chief, Aguta, speedily conquered the districts 
of Northern China held by the Ehitans, and, 
after numerous victories gained over the Sung 





Emperor, secured the cession of a large district 
hitherto ruled by the latter and the payment of 


a considerable tribute. Aguta gave his dynasty 
the title of Kin, or the golden, and his people 


are generally known as the Golden Tartars. 


The boundary between the Kin and Sung 
empires was fixed at the rivers Hoai and Han. 
The great provinces of Pe'chih-li, Shan-si, 
Shang-tung, Honan, and the southern part of 
Shen-si were dominated by the Kin Tartars. 
Their capital was Yenking, situated near the 
modern Peking, and they called it Chung-tn, 
i.¢., Imperial city of the centre. The Mongols 
ealled it Khanbaligh, t.¢., the City of the Khan, 
or the Imperial Residence. In addition to it 
they held four other cities which were Jipnified 
as Imperial residences, t.¢., Liau-yang-chac in 
Liau-tung, called the Eastern capital (Tung- 
king), 2, Tai-tung-fa in Shan-si, called the 
Western capital (Si-king); 3, Pien-leang or 
Kai-fong-fu on the southern bank of the Yellow 
(Nan-king), and lastly Ta-ning-fu on the river 
Loha, north of China, which was called the 
Northern capital (Peking). The Kin Tartars, 
while they ruled a much larger area in China 
the latter in the steppes of Mongolia and 


Tartary. They were acknowledged as masters, 


no doubt, in Manchuria, the old home of their 
race; the Khitans, who still lived in Lian-tung 
and ita borders also acknowledged their supre- 
inacy, but the various tribes west of the Ehing- 
gan range and north of the mountain buttresses 
limiting China on the north retained the very 
slightest ties towards the new masters of China ; 
and were not, as in the time of the Ehitans, imme- 
diately subject to them. It is from the time of 
the Kin domination in China that the Mongols, 
in fact, first began to assume shape as an inde- 
pendent community, and we have seen how they 








” D’' Obason, Fol. I, p- 121 note. 
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showed their independence before Chinghiz 
Khan was beard of. 
We will now turn to the latter's famons 


campaign against the Kin empire. Although | 


the Mongols were virtually independent of 
the Kin Tartars, it seems that they paid 
them a certain tribute, and we are told 
that when the Kin emparor, Taiho, i. e. Chang- 
Tsung, who reigned from 1189 to 1208, sent 
Yun-tsi, who was his uncle, and who held the 
fief of Wei, in Honan, to receive their tribute at 
Tsing-chau, i. e. Kunku Khoten, Chinghiz, who 
despised him, omitted the usoal ceremonies of 
welcome, and when Yun-tsi returned home he 
tried to persuade his nephew, the emperor, to 
send anarmy to panish him. The latter would not 
consent. At length, in 1208, he was succeeded 
by Yun-isi, otherwise calléd Chong-hei. On 
his accession an officer was sent to apprise 
Chinghiz, and to demand tribute. Instead of 
kneeling down to receive his orders in the usual 
way, Chinghiz asked him on whose behalf he 
hadcome, When he replied Yun-tsi; the Mon- 
gol chief tarned towards the south, spat in the 
air, and replied acornfully that he had under- 
stood that hitherto an emperor of China was 
the son of heaven,” but he did not sce how an 
imbecile like Chong-hei could use such a title. 


He accordingly mounted on horseback and — 


withdrew. When Yon-tsi heard what had 
happened he was mach enraged, but he was 
afraid to declare war, and determined to 


put the Mongol chief to death when he came | 


todo homage. Chinghiz having heard of this 
made up his mind to break completely with the 
Kin court." Chinghiz had grievances ready to 
hishand. We haveseen howthe Kin authorities 
had put to death some of his relatives in an 


ignominious way before his own accession. It _ 
would seem they had repeated the offence 


more recently, and according to the Ywan-shi- 
iei-pen, in 1206, when they put to death one of 
his relations named Ching pu-hai, called Sien- 
pu-hai-han by De Mailla. We are farther told 
that in the previous reign some Kin officers who 
had deserted had incited him to attack the Kin 
empire, on the ground that its ruler was 
haughty and proud and hated by his people.* 


ee 
. Wacnun mee the title of Tien-ti which the Chinose 
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Palladins reports a Chinese legend that o 
deserter incited Chinghiz Khan to march, 
on the ground that the Kin emperor was 
continually degrading and killing his relatives.* 
Chinghiz haying determined to attack the 
empire sent Chepe to make a preliminary raid, 
with orders to march eastwards if he should 
succeed in defeating the invaders. His duty 
was no doubt that of reconnoitring the country 
and he presently returned with the fruit of 
his pillage. Tho Yuan-shi-lei-pen says he was 
accompanied by the Khitan chief Yeliu Kohat 
who, we are told, was a great Mandarin among 
the Kins,and had been sentns an envoy by them 
to Chinghiz with whom he was so charmed that 
he determined to join him, which he did after 
putting his wife and children in safety." Chin- 


 ghiz now prepared for a vigorous campaign the 


following year. Before setting out, according 
to Rashidu’d-din, he called his followers 
around him, and recalled to them how his 
ancestors had suffered great indignities and 
hardships at the hands of the Chinese monarch. 
He said through the favour of God he had 


| triumphed over his various enemies, and through 


the help of the same God he would conquer 
this empire also, and raise the reputation of the 
Mongols to the highest point. They applauded 
this speech, and it was determined first to send 
an envoy to the Altan Khan or Golden Khiin, 
as the Kin Wangti was known to the Mongols, 
to bid him submit, and m case he should 
refuse, to apprise him that war must be the 
conseqnence. For this duty, Jafar Khoja was 
selected.’ The Talbakat-i-Nasiri describes him 


asa Musalman trader. Rashid speaks of him 


as one of Chinghiz Khiin's principal people. 
Rashid has reported his message in rhetorica, 
language, and makes him remind the Altan 
Khin how God had selected him and his family 
to lead the other Mongols,and how his authori- 
ty had in a few years extended over a wide 
aren, and that the penalty of resisting him was 
the utter destruction of house and goods, 
so well established that he was ready to march 


against China with an army numerous as the 


waves, either to secure peace or to enforce war. 
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If the Altan Kbiin was willing, he invited him 
to a conference, where the affairs of China 
might be settled, and where he undertook to 
remit to him again the kingdom on his acknow- 
ledging him as his Padishah. If he did not 
care to meet him in person he waa to send him 
some precious gifts, and also to send his sons as 
hostages. If he did this all would be well, if not 
they must appeal to the sword until God should 
deck whom he would with the crown of good 
fortune and sovereignty,and whom he would 
also with the mantle of indigence and wretched- 
ness. This dictatorial messago was naturally 
resented by the Wangti or Emperor, He re- 
minded Chinghiz in his reply that he would find 
him and his people very different toa tribe of 
‘Turks, that if he had the intention of attacking 
him he would not prevent it, but he was ready 
for him, and would make him suffer accordingly. 
Jafar Khoja, we are told by Rashidu'd-din, 
returned with this answer, and carefully 
took observations of the various roads, towns, 
and fortresses, mountains and men on his route. 
The Tabakat-t-Nasiri says he was imprisoned 
by orders of the Altan Khan, but managed to 
escape after he had been confined for some time, 
and rejoined his master by @ secret route.” 
This Jafar Khoja who is made a Musalman by 
the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, and who, 
if he was a Khoja, was undoubtedly » Musal- 
man, was perhaps no other than the Chapar, the 
Guebir or Fire worshipper of the Chinese writers, 
whom we have met at an earlier stage of 
this inquiry, and whom we shall meet again. 
Having made his various preparations for the 
campaign, Chinghiz, before settins ont, we are 
told by Rashida'd-din, climbed a Lic*h monntain, 
where loosening his girdle and hanging it about 
his neck, he untied the fastenings of his tunic 


and kneeling down, prayed in these words :— 


“© Thon who knowest the deepest secrets ; Thou 
knowest the secret of this Thy servant, give 
heed to his ardent prayer! O Almighty God! 


to whom the trath is as patent as the sphere of | 


Heaven |! O Thou who orderest the light and the 
day as wellasdarknessand night! O Eternal God! 
thou knowest that it is not I who have begun 
the fight and the struggle of war, but that the 
dust of discord and strife has arisen from the 


* Erdmann, pp. 17 and 918; Abulghazi, pp. M4 and 95 ; 
qubakatd-Nanr, p- 04. * i ¢. the cH ack uid greet. 
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Khitan Khin, who put to death my excellent 
forefathers Ukin Barkhak and Anbakhai Ehin 
without their having committed any fault or 
crime. I only seek retribution and revenge 
for their blood. If right be on my side, grant 
my generals and secret counsellors the Peris 
and Divs of the earth,” to aid me.” We are 
further told Chinghiz spent several days and 
nights in theseardent prayers, and then retarn- 
ed to lead his army."° The author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri, whose story just begins to be 
of service at this time, but who althongh an 
earlier iaa very inferior authority to Rashida'd- 
din, tells this tale more suo. He says that 
Chinghiz collected all the Mongols at the foot 
of a mountain and separated the men from the 
women, and the children from their mothers ; 
and that for three days and nights all remained 
bareheaded and fasting, and no animal was 
allowed to give milk to its young. Chinghis 
himself entered a kAargah, or felt tent, and put 
a tent-rope about his meck and did not come 
out for three days and nights, daring which 
time the people called out continually, Tengri, 


 Tengri, i. ¢. God! God! On the fourth day he 


came out of the tent and declared that 
Tengri had given him the victory, and that they 


| should now get ready to attack the Altan Khan. 


Having spent three more days in feasting he 
accordingly set out.’ The mountain where 
this took place was perbaps the well-known 
Mount Darkhan, south of the Kernlon, which 
is closely connected with the traditions of 
the great conqueror, and is much revered by 
the Mongols. Its name of Darkhan (‘smith’) 


is said to have been given to it because Chin- 


ghiz Khén once forged iron at its foot." 
Timkofski visited it on bis way to China and 
mounted to its summit. He tells us that on its 
extreme southern height there is a great stone 
obo, erected by the Mongols, who go there every 
Khan. He adds that from its summit there 
a prospect over a boundless plain. Towards the 
east are eight salt lakes, further on the same 
with pointed eminences.'* Theanvilof Chinghiz 
“A i 
Pee vel. 1, pp. 146 and 158: 
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ia said to be still preserved on this mountain 
and to be made of a particular metal called 
Buryn, which has the properties of iron and 
copper, being hardand flexible.” The Kin court 
was as usual delnded into a false security. 
Na-ha-mai-chu who commanded on the frontier 
warned his master Yun-isi of the increasing 
power of the Mongols, how they had subdued 
the surrounding tribes; how the king of Hia 
had given his daughter in marriage to their 
leader ; and how they were bnsy manufacturing 
arms of all kinds and exercising their young 
people in the art of war. Yun-tei fatuously 
replied to his warnings that there was no ill- 
will between him and the Mongol sovereign, 
why then should he be afraid, and persuaded 
that Na-ha-mai-chu most have himself aroused 
the anger of the Mongols he had him arrest- 
ed and put in prison.'* Meanwhile Chinglnz 
left the banks of the Kernlon in March 1211, 
and marched across the Gobi steppe. He was 
accompanied by his four sons, Juchi, Jagatai, 
Ogotai, and Tului, and very probably also by 
the Idikut of the Uighurs and the chief of the 
Karloks, aad he was certainly in alliance with 
the leader of the Onguts or White Tartars. To 
protect his ordws or home camps, and to 
restrain the recently conquered tribes, he left 
the Kunkorat Toguchar, also called Dilan 
Turkhata Tukhnjar, who waa probably a near 
relative of his, with a contingent of 2,000 (!1) 
men." The Huang- Yuan merely says Chinghiz 
sent Tokhu-chara with 3,000 troops to watch 
the western frontiers." 

So far as we can make out the Mongols 
on this famous march followed the route 
taken in our own day by the Russian traveller 
Timkofski, and described in his travels, and 
they doubtless passed near the same point— 
the low rampart of earth which is marked on 
the map as traversing the Mongolian desert 
from east to west near Mount Ongan, and 
which is said to have formerly divided China 
from independent Mongolia. Timkofski says 
this rampart extends very far from east to west, 





and seems to join the heights from which | 


the Orkhon flows.” “ At the station of Tulga,” 
(north of Chaghan Balgussun) says Timkofskt, 


4 Id. p. 178. 

De Haills, tome TX, pp. 44 and 45. | 
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“a caprice of nature has placed in a valley three 
rocks, turning towards the east, north,and south, 
which resemble great heapa of stones piled upon 
eachother. At the foot of each of these rocks 
is a well, the water of which has a nitrons taste. 
The inhabitants call them Gurban Talgotu,”” 
and pretend that Chinghiz Khin encamped 
here when at war with China. At a distance to 
the south-east of the station is a great obo." 
The approach to China from the Gobi has been 
graphically described by the same traveller. 
He says :—“ Two versts further we reached the 
chain of mountains which separates Mongolia 
from China, On their summits there is a stone 
rampart, with square brick towers, a certain 
distance from each other. They are nine 
sagines high and three sagines square at the 
base. From this point China presents its 
grandest forms. To the south-east and west 
the horizon is bounded by mountains covered 
with snow, the summits of which rise above 
the clouds. We descended for five versts by a 
narrow road, very dangerous at this season, as 
far as the Chinese village of Nor-tian: on the 
right hand the above-mentioned rampart runa 
along the heights; on the left side is a steep 
precipice; farther on towards the east are rode 
and lofty mountains, which give the country a 
wild appearance. Soch is the aspect of the 
country at the place where we descend from the 
high steppes of Mongolia into the lower land of 
China."™ 

The Mongol campaign is very difficult to 
follow, nor is it possible to reconcile the 
various authorities. It would seem that their 
plan involved operations against Ta-tung-fu, the 
Weatern capital, and also against Yen-king, and 
that two armies were employed for the purpose; 
one of them commanded by Chinghiz in person, 


| the other by Chepe Noyan, who had made the 


preliminary raid the year before. We will first 
refer to the latter. Chepo's raid just mentioned 
frightened the Kin emperor, who released his 
general Na-ha-mai-chn, and sent Nien-khuru,™ 
with m message of peace to the Mongols, but 
all his advances were rejected, and he there- 
fore ordered the generals, Tungi Tsiangianu, 
ne and Kheshori-Khoshakhn, the 
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jast of whom was Governor of Tai-tung. fa," to 
watch the Mongol movements, and prepare to 
repel them. When these generals arrived at 
Wu-shan-pan (the Wu-sha-pka of Hyacinthe, 
and the U-cha-pao of De Mailla), which they bad 
previously occupied, they had barely time to take 
defensive measures when the Mongols attacked 
and captured the place." The Mongols also 

occupied the town or camp of Wu-yne-ing, 
(called U-yue-ing, by De Mailla) and sacked the 
little town of Bai-din-tsen™ situated a league 
to the east of Tai-tong-fa, to which they pro- 
ceeded to lay siege. In the course of seven 
days Khushakha, who commanded there, made 
a sortie with the garrison and traversed the 
besieger's lines. He was hotly pursued by a 
body of 3,000 men as far as Tsai-ping-kheon. 
D'Ohsson says as far as Chang-ping-chau, a little 
north of Peking.” The Kang-mu, as reported 
by the authors just named, tells ns the Mongols 
also captured the Si-king or western capital, 


i.e. Tai-tung-fu, bat this is hardly reconcilable | 
with what followed, and it would rather seem | 
that Chepe having overrun the northern part of | 


Shan-si joined the main army under Chinghiz, 
to which we will now turn. 

The Kin emperors had a fortified post of 
yome importance north of the great wall and 
about thirty English miles north-west of Kalgan, 
which was called Fu-chau, Palladius identifies 
this place with the ramparts now known as Kara 
Balghasun. Weare told that this town was 
of great importance during the period of the 
Kin dynasty whose emperors had a palace there, 
while Ch'ang-ch'an in a poem calls it Little 
Yen." This frontier post was apparently the 
first point for which Chinghiz Khin made and 


which he captured. The Mongols now crossed — 


the Ye-khu-lin, i.¢., the mountains separating 
China and Mongolia, and captured the district- 
vities of Ta-shui-lo and Fin-li.“ These are 
probably the towns called Tai-su and Ba-n-ini 
by Rashidu'd-din.” The Kang-mu tells us the 
Kin generals Wanian Kieukin and Waian 
Wannu had received orders to post themselves 
(ae a ae 
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pear - the mountains Ye-khu-lin. Piaaiea says 


at the meeting of the waters near Suen-ping 


in the modern prefecture of Siuan-hwa, a third 


general, Wanian Hosho, followed them with 
the main army. Informed of their advance, 
Chinghiz marched upon Eho-el-teui.” A Kin 
officer named Mingan, who was sent to recon- 
noitre his position, deserted to him and in- 
formed him of what was taking place in the 
opposite camp. He determined to attack at 
once, speedily defeated the enemy, whose cavalry 
trampled upon the infantry, and many of them 
were killed. Advancing further into the coun- 
try the Mongol advance guard caused so mach 
terror that Wanian Hosho with his mtn hastily 
withdrew, and were pursoed as far as Khoet- 
khi-pkhnu or Hoei-ho-pao, a fortress on the river 
Hoi, where they were cut in pieces and Wanian 
Hosho barely escaped towards Siuan-te-fo,™ 

Douglas has abstracted another account of this 


battle apparently from the She-wer, from which 


it would appear that it was Mu-kha-h, Chinghiz 
Khan's famous general, who was the hero of 
the struggle; we are told he chose a number 
of dare-death warriora with whom he cho 

the enemy who was speedily routed and pursued 
as far as the river Hwny, i.e. the Hoi, and 
countless corpses strewed the line of retreat.” 
The Huang-yuan refers at some length to this 
straggle, which it says took place in Ye- 
khu-lin. It calls the two Kin generals in com- 
mand of the main army, the Jaotao Gingin and 
the Tsian-Tsian Veinu. The commander of 
the reserve he calls the Tean-Jen Khusha,” 
This account makes & Khitan general address 
Giugin and say: ‘It is reported that they have 
jost destroyed Fu-chau and ore dividing the 
spoil among the troops; their horses are graz- 
ing on the steppe; let us attack them when 
they don’t expect us; we shall have to surprise 
them with swift cavalry.” Gingin replied that 
thie phan were ec winds 
which woul hobthatlataly stlbeelal Chinghiz, 
hearing of their dati moved to Khuan-err- 
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taui to meet them. Ginagin addressing Min-an-ni- 
Le. Mingan, one of his officers said, “ Thou wast 
formerly an envoy to the North and knowest 
Tai-tau Khuandu.” Go forth in front of the 
urmy and ask him the reason for his invasion, 
In what the Kin empire has offended him that 
be has undertaken the present war. If he will 
not listen then abuse him. Mingan accordingly 
snddenly whipped his horse and went over to 
the enemy, Chinghiz told his men to bind him, 
and that he would interrogate him after the 
battle.” The battle which followed was a very 
bloody one, and ended, we are told, in the 
destruction of the Kin army. After the fight 
Chinghiz, addressing Mingan, said, “I was not 
at variance with thee, why didst thon defame me 
before every one.” Mingan replied, “I long 
entertained the intention of submitting myself, 
bat fearing it might be difficult I merely did 
what I was ordered, otherwise how could 
I have seen thy celestial face’ ? Chinghiz was 
content with his answer, and had him set free." 





Rashido'd-din, as nsual, tells a very similar 


story. Erdmann reads the names of the Kin 
generals as given by him, Kinkin Nazdu, Haju- 
tai-wanneh, Watu-naurd and Gemgun, and 
says they posted themselves in the mountain 
Hin-ngan-dian near Karaunjidun close by a 
Khitan force commanded by Bakhu-sch who had 
the conversation above reported with Kinkin 
Nazdu. He says when Chinghiz heard of the 
enemy's march his men were eating their food. 
They set out at his orders, laying down their 
kettles, and marched with two tués or standards 
to Kon-yuen-chau, where they halted and ranged 
themselves in battle array. Here took place 
the incident already reported, of which Mingan 
was.the hero. The slanghter was so great in 
the fight which followed that the beasts and 
birds of prey had o gran’ feast for a whole 
year. The Mongols afterwards pursued the 
enemy, had a struggle with the rear-guard of 
the Khitan division commanded by Nushteh, at 
# place called Khubtu Khabno, and put this also 
to flight. These battles,in which some of the 
principal officers of the Kin and Khitan troops 
fell, became very famous in the traditions of the 


Mongols.“ After his victory Chinghiz Khan | 


advanced upon and occupied Sinan-te, now called 


* Op. cit. pp. 183 and 184, 
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Siuan-khua-fu."” Bretschneider tells us that 
under the Kin dynasty this town was called 
Siuan-te-chu, after the Mongols captured it it 
was called Sinan-ning-fo. In 1263 it was call- 
ed Siuan-te-fu, but in 1266 its name was again 
changed to Shun-ning-fo,“ Marco Polo calls 
the town Sin-da-chu, and tells us it was famous 
for its manufacturers of arms.*? Colonel Yule 
tells us that it is said to have been a summer 
residence of the later Mongol sovereigns, and 
fine parks full of grand trees remain on the 
western side. It is still a large town, and the 
capital ofa F'n, about 25 miles south of the gate 
on the great wall at Chang-kia-kau, which the 
Mongols and Russians call Kalgan. There is 
still a manufacture of feit and woollen articles 
there.” Timkofski passed through the town and 
tells us the crenellated wall which surrounds it 
is thirty feet high, and put him in mind of that 
of the Kremlin. It consists of two thin parallel 
brick walls, the intermediate space being filled 
up with clay and sand, the wall is flanked with 
gates to enter the city, the first was covered 
with iron and large nails, Atthe second was 
the guard-house ; thence there stretched a broad 


| street bordered with shops of hardware and 


warehouses of carts, along which is the great 
triumphal gate. The town is called Sumé by 
the Mongols. Timkofski describes it aa thinly 
peopled, but during the Ming dynasty it was 


much more popolous, and contained a garrison 


of 100,000 men to restrain the Mongols. The 
best felts and other woollen articles such as 
the caps worn by the Chinese peasants are 
manufactured here.“* Klaproth describes the 
town as of the first rank, and as the capital 
of the loth and last district of the pro- 
vince of Chihli or Pe'chihli, having under ita 
jurisdiction three cities of the 2nd rank and 
seven of tke 3rd. It is 24 li in circum. 
ference, ond has seven gates. Its walls were 
covered with brick in 1440 and repaired 


in 1676. It is situated on the left bank of the 


river Yang-ho, a tributary of the Sang-kan. 

The Yang-ho is crossed by two bridges, and 

there is a third five li to the south of the city. 

The district produces gold, silver, rock crystal, 

agate, marble, loadstone, lime, coal, alam, blue 
* Op. ctcwal Kp. 2,” A? note Ie 


“12.9%. Vuleoncte, 9p | 
 ‘Timkofski'e Travels, vol, I, pp 299 soe 
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vitriol, mushrooms, and a great quantity of 
musk, while small leopards, bears, chamois, and 
another kind of wild goat™ are found there.“ 
The Mongols next captured the city named 


Tsin-ngan-hien in one place and Te-hing-fo in | 
| and defeated them, after which the main body 


another by De Mailla, who has made two places 
out of the two names. It is called Te-sing-fo 
by Hyacinthe and Tih-hing by Douglas. It 
is now called Pao-ngan-chan, and is situated 
north-west of the bifurcation of the rivers 
San-kang and Yang-bo. Timkofski tells us 
this town is surrounded with an excellent 
stone wall, and that it is pretty well built 
according to the rules of Chinese architecture. 
Tt has in the centre a large triumphal gate with 
four entrances. The principal occupation of the 
inhabitants is carpenters and joiners’ work." 
Here Chinghiz seems to have been joined by 
Chepe, who had overrun Northern Shan-si as we 
have deseribed, At all events we find the latter 
mentioned in the next operations. The Kany- 
mu tells us the Mongols Inid siege to the 
town, They met with a more serious resis- 
tance than they expected, and were defeated at 
the first assault. Chinghiz Khiin's fourth son, 
Tulni, and Chiku-foma, called the Khin's 


Chiki by Hyacinthe, piqned at the resistance, | 


led the way on to the ramparts covered by their 
shields, and cat a way for their soldiers, who 
poured a volley of arrows on the defenders, and 
the place wasat length taken. Its capture was 
followed by that of several other towns of the 
department, but eventually the Mongols with- 
drew, and these places once more fell into the 
hands of the Kin. After reaching Tsim-ngan- 
hien the Mongols advanced as far aa the fortress 


of Kiu-yung-kuan whose governor, Wanian Fu- | 


chau, frightened by the fugitives who arrived 
there, fled.” Dou 
that Chepe pursued the fugitives southwards 
through the wall and advanced on the capital.** 
Tho Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, in describing these 


events, tells us that Chepe and Guigunika 
were sont forward. Chepe arrived at Tsni- | 


yun-kuan. Noticing that the garrison had 
fortified itself, he said they must be enticed 





“7 





corrupted into Nuichi, is the name by 





glas adds to the other accounts | 
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| out. He therefore = to lead | his army 


back. The Kin troops noticing this retreat led 
their forces out and pursued Chepe, who drew 
them after him as far ng Suian-de-fn into a 
mountain hollow, where he turned upon them 


of Chinghiz’ army arrived and obtained a vic- 


| tory over the strongest regiments of the Kin, — 


namely, the Khitans and Churchit." When 
Chinghiz reached Tsui-yun-knan the roads were 
covered with heaps of the bodies of the slain as 
with rotten trees. Chepe took Tsui-yun-kuan, 
and Chinghiz traversing the pass encamped on 
the Lunkhutai.” The Kia-yung or Tsnij-yun- 
kuan or pass here named is the famous pase 
leading into the plain of Peking, called the 
Nan-kan pass by Europeans. It is sitnated 
about 40 miles from Peking, and is remarkable, 


infer alia, for a famous Mongol archway figured 
by Colonel Yule,” containing an inscription 


in six languages, which has been illustrated im 
more than one paper by my learned friend Mr. 
Wylie. Timkofski passed through the place, 
and deseribes it as commanding the defiles 
between two branches or lines of the great wall. 
He has a graphic description of it: “ After 
having passed an arched gate,” he says, “ which 
is under the principal tower, we entered a 
large court. I felt.a degree of pleasure in 
climbing upon the wall, the ascent to the top 
of which is by steps made for the use of the 
soldiers on duty.” ‘Notwithstanding the 
many centuries which have elapsed since the 
erection of this wall™ it was built with so much 
skill and cure that, far from falling to rnin, 
it looks hke a stone rampart produced by 
natare itself to defend the northern provinces 
of China, Pe'chihli, Shan-si, and Shen-si, from 
the invasion of the Mongols, who have not 
entirely lost their warlike character.” 

“The wall is properly composed of two thin 
walls the tops of which are crenated ; the interval 
is filled up with earth and gravel. Tho foun- 
dations consist of large unhewn stones; the 


| rest is of brick; ita height is 26 feet, and 


its breadth at the top 14 feet. Towers, in 
which the Kin Tartars were knows when living in Ma- 
Pallacdios tells Ehitane formed whole 


5 tu the pervioy of the iin, and quartered on the 
corpe in the Kin, and were on 
| frontiers of C Mongolia. 
™ ‘This name means adragon and aged. Fuan-ch'ao- 
P'S" Marco Polo, vol. 1, page 444 . 
q ar [ iT a hes hs ‘ 
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which there are many cast-iron cannon, are 
placed at about one hundred paces from each 
other. The great tower is decayed from age, the 
gate is much damaged, as well os the adjacent 
wall. No care is taken to keep it in repair.” 


This great barrier, as Timkofski snys, no doubt | 


formed a very formidable barrier to the nomad 


horsemen of Mongolia, but the mountains and | 
defiles which it traverses form an almost equally | 


efficient protection. Especially difficult is the 
road where the fortress of Kiu-yong is. Our 


traveller tella us that the interior of the famous — 
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gate there is finely built, and that its walls are | 


adorned with sculptured representations of 
heroes. He adds that Chinghiz Khin was not 
able to make himself master of it, but was 


obliged to return to Mongolia and to enter China | 


by forcing a passage from the west." This 
statement is at direct issue with the evidence 
furnished by the Yuan-shi, as we have seen. 
The capture of the Kinu-yong Pass naturally 


caused considerable panic among the Kin | 
their | separate route and captured the towns of 


authorities, who began to fear even for their 
capital, and an order was issued forbidding any 


of the young men capable of bearing arma from 
_ leaving the place.“ It would seem that the in- 


vaders suffered some minor reverses in the dis- | 


trict, for we read that the Kin emperor, frighten- 
ed by the Mongol approach, theirscouts having 
advanced a8 far as the walls of Chung-tu, deter- 
mined to retire to Kai-ping-fu, but his troopa 
having promised to oppose the enemy to the 
death, and haying defeated them several times 


he changed his mind.*" The Hwang-ywan, in — 
describing these events, again corresponds to | 


some extent with Hashidu'd-din's narrative,. 


It merely tells us in regard to Chinghiz 
Khin's advance that be took Dashui-li and 
conquered Ushapn, and the three Jous (i.e. 
chaus) Chan, Khuanand Fu.“ Hashid says the 
Mongols first advanced to the river II, or Til, and 


took the towns of Tai-su and Ba-u-ini. To | 
Hwuang-yuan tells ns the three sons of Chinghix 
above named destroyed the towns of Yuin-nei 


revert to the more profitable Chinese authori- 
ties, we are told that discipline wasnow breaking 
down sadly in the Kin empire. It is troe that 
the pusillanimous general, |, Wanian Hosbo, was 
0H 
= Te Ma Mailla, in, tov 1X thgy pase 43, 


pa a » pp. 47 and 44 ; D'Obssoo, vol. I, 
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punished by being degraded, but the army deem- 
ed the punishment too light." The emperor 
himself waa o very weak person. Tu-shan-i, 
who commanded at Hoei-ning-fu, having learnt 
that the Mongols had advanced os far as 
the Department of Yen-king (i. ¢. of the 
modern Peking) gent an army of 20,000 men 
under Ukusun-ntun tothe rescue. The emperor 
was so pleased with his zeal that he sum- 
moned him to the Court and created him 
a minister, but be would not hsten to his 
warnings when he urged upon him the impor- 
tance of protecting Liau-tong, which was so far 
away,and argued that if attacked by the Mongols 
it must succumb unless succour was sent to it, 
and advised that one of the principal officers 
should be sent to put it in a proper state of de- 
fence. His easy master merely said there was 
no necessity to create alarm among the people. 
Meanwhile the Mongols were not idle. Chin- 
ghiz Khin sent his three sons, Juchi, Chagatai, 
and Ogotai, who each took a separate force and 


Yun-nei, Tung-sheng-chau, Vo-chau or U-chau 
Su-chau or Sho-chau, Fong-chau or Fun-chau 


of the great walls of Shan-si, and, as suggested 
by D'Ohsson, probably situated between the 
frontier mountains of Ongu and the Chinese 
borler in the country watered by the river 
Turghen which falls into the Yellow Rver 
where Koko-Khoten and the ruins of other towns 


still remain.” They also secured the towns of 


Te-hing or Te-sing, Kung-chau or Hong-chaun, 
Chang-p'king, Khuai-lai, or Hoai-lai, Tsing- 
shan, Fong-shun, Mi-yun, Fu-ning, and Tsi-ning. 
Towards the east they conquered all the country 


of Ping-chan and Luan-chau, towards the south 
| they advanced as far as Tsing-chou and Tsang- 


chau.” Thus from Lin-khnuan in Lian-si south- 
westward as far as Sin-chan and Tai-chau all 
the country was subject to the Mongols." The 


Dun-shen, Vu, Sinan, Nin, Fin,and Tsein-chau,.™ 


Tol. : De Mailla, tome IX, 44. 

oo ys ee note ; De Mailla, ome 1 if 
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Ba-u-ini, the Mongols went further and secured 
the towns of Nu-chau, To-khing-chau, Kin- 
chan, Suk-chan, and Ehi-chau, names corre- 
sponding pretty closely to those above quoted 
from the Kang-mu. He says the three princes 


also secured the towns of Wei-chau, Ton-chin,” | 


Nu-chau, Sun-chau, and Yene-kin-chan. They 
also conquered the great city of Sebgin whose 


district furnished 70 tomans, t.¢, 700,000 fighting | 


men. It was not besieged, but the inhabi- 
tants surrendered themselves freely.” Raverty 
says it was the country of Khurjah or Khurjat, 
by which he understands Corea, which furnished 
700,000 fighting men, If the name is reliable 
it seems to point to Manchuria, the country of 
the Churchis: if it be not in fact a mere 
synonym for the Kin empire, the name Sebgin 


of Erdmann, be reads as Sukin or Sunkin.” | 


The Yuan-shi adds that the success of the three 
Mongol side, including several Kin officials.” 
The most important ally, however, secured by 
the invaders was Yeliu Liuko, a chief of the 
Khitans, who is called Yeluie-lnige by Hya- 
cinthe, Yaylu Lewko by Donglas, and Yeliu- 
Hieuco by De Mailla. 

We have seen how the Kin Tartars became 
masters of northern China by conquering the 
Ehitans who were its previous masters. The 


Khitans had their chief seats in the province | 


of Linu-tung, and after they had lost their 
empire in China they seem to have retained 
certain solidarité there under their own chiefs. 
At this time the most important Khitan chief 
was Yeliu Linko just named, who was 4 
tributary of the Kin empire. The Kin Tar- 
tars were naturally somewhat dubious about 


the loyalty of these Kbitans, and we are told — 


the emperor Yong-tsi had given orders that 
wherever there were any Khitan families there 
should be settled at least twice the number of 
those of their own race, the Churchis. This 
surveillance caused great irritation among the 
Khitans, of which Chinghiz Ehiin heard and 
determined to avail himself." When he planned 
sent Unchin, Prince of Hongkila, i.e. of the 
Konkurats, who was his brother-in-law, to 
*¢ > Pong-shun of the Chiness writers. 
* Tabakat4-Noviri, p. 956 note. 
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campaign’ against China he accordingly — 


Liau-tung, to rouse the Khitan chiefs on that 
side, and arrange for a joint attack upon the 
empire. He found Yeliu-liuko at the head of 
100,000 men. Yelin-liuko had been in the 
service of the Kin emperor and was in com- 
mand of a thousand men and lived at Tmen-u 


suspicious patron might blame him if the 


fled to the district of Long-ngan, written 


Lun-an by Hyncinthe, where he speedily collect- 
ed 100,000 men‘ and took the title of grand 


general.” Donglas says he proclaimed himself 


generalissimo with a general named Eta as 
second in command, and that his movement 
met with such success that the tents of his 
miles of country.” Chinghiz heard of this 
rebellion while he was meditating an attack on 
China, and we are told he sent Uachin, Prince 


of Hongkila,” to make enquiries and arrange a 
‘common plan of operations against the empire. 


De Mailla says he sent Anchin Noyan and 


| Hontoko." ‘The two were doubtless the two 


brothers of Chinghiz Ehin's wife Burteb, 
who are called Alj Noyan, and Hukhu Noyan 
by Rashidu'd-din."* Douglas, by mistake, 
makes Chepe the envoy on this occasion. We 
are told that having questioned Yeliu-linko he 
professed that he had rebelled against the Kin 
and in favour of Chinghiz, and that he would 
ere this have been to do homage to him if his 
horses and herds had been in a fit condition 
to make the journey. Anchin Noyan asked for 
some token of his good faith, and they sccord- 
ingly climbed the mountain Yen-sban. Gaubil, 
who calls the mourtain Kin, says the Chinese 
geography puts it 45 or 50 leagues north of 
Mukden the capital of Liau-tung. Here they 


sacrificed a horaeanda white cow, turned to- 


wards the north, broke an arrow between them, 
and the Khitan chief swore to be faithful to the 
Mongols, who in turn swore to help him, and 
Anchin promised to propose to Chinghix that 
after its conquest Liau-tung shoold be made 
over a fief to Yelin-liuko.“” When the 
Kin emperor heard of the outbreak of Yeliu- 
linko he despatched Wanian Husha with on 





" De IX. 50. “! Op, eff. p. 64 
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army of 60,000 men against him which: Was 
purposely exaggerated to a mullion, Douglas 
says that a reward was offered of a pound of 
gold for every pound of the rebel’s bones, and 
a pound of silver for every pound of his flesh. 
De Mailla adda that o large sum and also a 
post was offered to any one who would bring 


his head. Yeliu-linko sent to inform Chinghiz | 


Khan, who despatched 3,000 men commanded 
by Anchin Noyan, Patuhoan, and Alutuhoa to 
his aid, They joined him in the district of Ti- 
tsinor, and it was not Jong before the Kin 
troops appeared. Annu, the nephew of Yelin- 
linko, who commanded the advanced guard of 
the Khitans, began the fight, and broke the 
ranks of the Kin troops, who were presently 
in full retreat, abandoning all their baggage, 
which Yeliu-linko sent to Chinghis Khan, 
retaining nothing for himself, He now took 
the title of prince of Liau.” Donglas says 
Chinghis Khin conferred on him the title of 
king, while that of queen was conferred on 
his concubine, Yoloshe. Finding force unayail- 
ing against the rebel, the Kin emperor sent an 


envoy to bay him over, but neither was this | 


mancuvre suceessinl, and the envoy returned 


strongly impressed with the opinion that 


Linko waa too firmly seated on his throne to be 
easily overturned. This report only added to 
the rage of the emperor, who, determining to 
make yet another attempt at coercion, de- 
spatched an army of 400,000 men against the 


rebellious provinces. This was also defeated, and — 


its commander Wannu fled with the remnants 
of the army to the Tung-king or Eastern 


capital, the city now called Fung-tin-fu or | 
him declared him to be one of the best generals 


Mukden, Linko now took up his residence 


at Hien-ping, to which town he gave the name — 
of Chung-king or Central Capital." Chinghiz— 
| to march to Siuan-ti. He was only given 3,000, 


Khin now appgrently sent haps to his assiat- 
ance. He proceeded to attack Liau-yang, the 
capital of liaghins which was then known as 
Tung-king or the Eastern capital. After 





several efforts to secure it, finding that it did not — 


yield to o direct attack, he had recourse toa 
ruse and retired for a while as if he was giving 
up his design. After having retired for six 
days he left his baggage and returned by forced 
marches with some of his best mounted troops, 

ee 
>. » P- i Ip. 135; 








ordering each ¢ ocpee bs kkek ad horse with 
him, surprised the town, where his advent wasnot 
expected, and captured it.” The Huang-yuan 
says that Chebi (as he is there styled) knowing 
men destroyed the wall, retired 500 li. The Kin 
thought he had withdrawn altogether. He then 
ordered each of his men to take a led horse and 
having returned in 24 hours attacked the place 
and laid it waste savagely."” Rashid siys the 
same thing virtually, merely adding that he was 
induced to return by hearing at each station on 
his retreat that the citizens had given themselves 


 uptosecurity, He withdrew for fifty parasangs, 


and then returned.’ Linko now definitely 
took the title of king of Liau-tuzg and adopted 
the style of Yuen-tung as that of his regnal 
years.“ 

Let us now return to Chinghiz Khin. He 
seems to h-.ve left his son, Jagatai, with an 
army in the neighbourhood of Sinan-hwa-fa, with 
which he captured the sub-prefectural city of 
Fung-shing."* The Mongols also secured during 
the year 1212 the towns of Chang-chan and 
Huan-chau, situated norti-east of Peking.” 
When the general Heshelici-hushahnu abandon- 
ed the western capital to the Mongols he 
went to Yu-chau, and having taken 5,000 taels, 
together with many robes and other trea- 
sures from the treasury there, and also ap- 
propriated a large number of horses belong- 
ing to private people and mandarins, which he, 
without orders, distributed among his followers, 


he went on to the fortress of Tsi-king-knan 


whence he went to the Nan-king or Southern 
capital, where the emperor instead of reproving 


inthe army. He became elated with this, and 
asked for an army of 20,000 men with which 


and wag ordered to encamp at Hoei-chuen. 
This. js the account given by De Mailla™ 
apparently from the Kang-mu. Inthe Yuan-hi 
wo read that after his campaign already de- 
scribed, Chinghiz Khin had to meet a fresh Kin 
army, 300,000 strong, under Hoshele and Kiu- 
kien, called Kheshere and Gingan by Hyacin- 
the. The two armies met at Kuanerteni (written 
Tsnan-ell-teni by Hyacinthe, and called the 


oo 92, ot. 208. 3} Eximana, p. 320. 
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snpaun tain Ye-hu, 7 or § leagues west or west- 
north-westof Siuan-hoa-fu by Gaubil),and inthe 
subsequent fight the Kin troops fled. Following 
up this success Chinghiz, in the autumn of 1212, 
laid siege toTai-tung-fu, the western capital, and 


enticed the Kin general, Goton,"" who had been | 


sent toraise the siege, intothe Meyu Pass,"’ where 
he exterminated his troops. Chinghiz now re- 
newed the siege, but was presently wounded by 
anarrow from the walls in an assault in which 
he lost many men, and accordingly drew off his 
troops and withdrew northwards into Mon- 
golia.” The Kin troops profited by his retreat 
and reoccupied Paogan, Sinan-hoa,1.¢., Siman-t- 
fu and Kin-yung."* Douglassays they reoecupied 


| Seuen-ping, Terhing-fu, and several fortified 


positions.” The result of the campaign was, 
therefore, rather a gain of prestige than of 
territory. The Kin troops were beaten in 
several important engagements. Several of 
their most important positions were captured, 
and their internal weakness was amply proved. 

As Ganubil says, the order of the Mongol 
conquesta in the years 1211 and 1212 is not 
the same as told in the Foyer -kang i, 
Nien-isee, and other histories.” The order 
of events is, therefore, in some respects con- 
jectural, and I do not profess to have cleared 
up all the difficulties of the story, which is, in 
fact, very involved. 





ON DR. HOERNLE’S VERSION OF A NASIK INSCRIPTION 
AND THE GATHA DIALECT. 
BY PROF. RAMERISHNA GOPAL BHANDAREAR, M.A., POON A. 


In the middle of 1874 I spent about six 
weeks in deciphering and translating the m- 
scriptions in the caves at Nisik, and prepared 
a paper and submitted it to the International 
Congress of Orientalists held in London in that 
year. The paper has been published in the 
Transactions of the Congress, The reading of 
those inscriptions was a work of great difficulty, 
since some of them are in the Pall or Prakrit 
mrs and others contain a mixture of Sanskrit 

and Prikrit. The letters, too, in several of 


them, are faintly cut- I could derive very 


little assistance from the labours of my prede- | 
cessor in the field, for, except the one which is | 
almost entirely in Sanskrit, the inscriptions — 


were misread by him. 
look upon my work as final, and was aware of 
its imperfections. Besides, the paper was 
printed in London, and as I could look over one 
proof only, there are a good many misprints. 
I have, therefore, long been thinking of revising 
the paper, and publishing it separately; bat 
re-transiated the inscriptions. What I have 
been able to do is to re-write my remarks on 
the relations between the Andhrabbrityas and 
the Satrap kings; and these 1 have embodied 
in & nee I have written for the Bombay 





* Oalled O-tun by Hyacinthe. 
Merge kon ot and 64 ; “Hyasinthe, pp. 58 and 54; 





Gazetteer. Since the time my translations 
appeared in the Transactions of the Congress, 
I have found one or two better readings pro- 
posed by other scholars. Similarly there is 
one proposed by Dr, Hoernle in his paper, 
published in the Jndian Antiquary, ante pp. 27 f, 
to which I should attach great weight if I were 
to revise the paper, But that scholar has at 
the same time found fault with my translation 
of the inscription which is the subject of his 
paper, and which is one of the easiest in the 
series. He thinks I have mistranslated it. 
I desire therefore to discusa the matter here, 
so that scholars at large may be able to 
judge whether Dr. Hoernle has mistranslated 
it or I. 

The inscription is No, 17 of Mr. West's 


| series, Dr. Hoernle thinks he has discovered an 


| come to more than saying that it contains a 
mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit, or that there 


are some ung ical forms in the inscrip- 
tion. For I believe the Gatha dialect does not 
deserve to be called a dialect with distinctive 
characteristics. My views on it as well aa 
on the language of these inscriptions, both of 
which I also consider alike, I have given in the 
Wileon Lectures which I delivered in. 1877, but 
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which, owing to several unfortunate circum- 
stances, I have not yet been able to publish. I 


quote them here from my manuscript. 
“In many other ancient monuments existing 


in the country, we often find inscriptions which 





are principally in two langreages; the Samakyis 


and the Pali or Prikrit, understanding by this 
last term a dialect derived from Sanskrit. Those 
in the latter (Pali) are mostly connected with 
Buddhism, though some Baddhistic inscriptions 
also—such as those discovered by General Cun- 


ningham at Mathura several yeara ago—are in | 
| Scopes written by our Joéis or astrologers, which 


Sanskrit, In the caves at Kiohert, Nasik, 
Janar, Nindighit, KArlei, and some other places 
in this Presidency and in the Bhilsd topes, we 
have Pali or Prikrit imscriptions. Most of 
these are short, but at Nasik we have long ones 
in the caves of Ushavadita and Gotamiputra. 
The language of these latter is Pili, and but 
few forms are peculiar, such as datfa and hita 
for vain the Pali has dinna and kala,—past 

passive participles of the roots dd and kp, and 
eset numeral ‘two," instead of the Pali 
dve or duve. In Ushavadita’s cave we have 
one inscription (almost) entirely in Sanskrit, 
the rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an 
intermixture of Sanskrit words, and the con- 
juncts pra, tra, and ksha often appear. In 
these and the smaller inscriptions we have such 
words aa bdra for dvdra, bdrasaka for rérshika, 
hariea for varsha, wdisa for uddi#ya, while the 
Pali forms of these words are drdra, vaseita, 
rassa and wddesetvd, Some of these inscriptions 


were engraved go late as the third century, | 


when the Pali could hardly have been the 
vernacular, It had, however, become the sacred 
language of the Buddhists,—the mendicant 
priests, for whom the caves were intended, and 
even educated lay members of that persuasion 


understood it, and hence it was used in these — 


inseriptions as Sanskrit was in others. The 
style of Gotamiputra’s charters, abounding aa it 
does in long compounds and elaborate expres- 
sions, is very unlike the plain and simple 
language of Aéika's edicts. And at the end of 


these and that of his son, we are told that the | 
officers of the kings who caused the charters | 


to be engraved acted under the command of, 


i.e. WEEE AO: SR INN “ respected 


seruouil ‘wiko ‘weeo he Goinpaloey OF" all wach 
documents.” It thus appears that the Pali 
was at that time a sacred and a literary language 
patra and his son, were not composed by learned 
men, one can easily understand how ignorant 
persons not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but 
still not ignorant enongh to know nothing of 


and vernacular words. Even in our days we 


find this phenomenon in the patrikds or horo- 


vernacular, but contain a mixture of both, and 
the Sanskrit words and forms in which are 
incorrectly written. And an explanation of 
this nature I have also to give of another variety 
of language that is found in the writings of 
the Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. Unlike 
those of the Singalese and Burmese Buddhista 
these are written in Sanskrit, but in such works 
as the Lalitavistdra, or the Life af Buddha, we 
a number of verses which contain words or forms 


we have— 


aayaated: Kee wyparer HAeT' II 

“ You will here see that Karmarya, jage, and 
yas are, aa in the Pall, treated like nouns in a. 
Arha is dissolved into eraha, and there are a few 
other instances of this process, such aa kileda for 
kleéa, diri, for éri, hiri for hri, de. But generally 
are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated as in the 
Pali. So also you have chodenti’ for choda- 
yanti, Mdydya,* gen. sing. of Mayd, upajanitud,* 
iunishyati, nirikvhatha,’ imperative second 
pers. pl., Sametha" for Samayata, &c, and even 


in kdma sevati'” for kdmavh sevate, sugata™ for 


eugataa, when governed by ptijayitum, moksha 


vera moksho bhavishyati, 0 Sach con- 








structions as dshdntya’* saurabhyasahpannah : 


for kshdntisaurabhya,'” Silesamadhi tatha praj- 
to be met with." 

“This language has, therefore, no fixed cha- 
racteristies at all, We have seen that in euch 
words as karma, jaga, and yaéa above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in the Pali 


and the Prikrits made nouns ina. Bat yaéas, | 


the original Sanskrit form, is also used as in 
kirtiryaéaiche," and there are instances in which 
other final consonants are preserved. Along 
with such a Pili form ss éumishydti noticed 


above, such a Sanskrit one as jrinvanti," “ia | 


found. It therefore appears to me that this 
is not an independent language; but that the 
writers of the Githas knew the spoken language 
or Pall, and that they were imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with Sanskrit, knowing enongh of it to see 
that the assimilation of consonants was a vul- 
garity, but mot acquainted with its grammar. 
They intended to write in the more polished 
or literary language, but not knowing it well 
often used unconsciously the grammatical forms 
and the peculiar words of the vernacular. At 
the time when the Githis were written, the 
claims of the Pili to be considered a separate 
it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. 
Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write could not think of domgsoin that form of 
speech, and therefore wrote in what they consi- 
dered the language of educated men, tnt they 
knew it imperfectly, and hence produced such 
a heterogeneous compound as we have seen.” 

I give this rather long extract to show that 
in my opinion we should not in these inscrip- 
tions look for the ckaracteristics of a settled or 
was composed by one who wished to write 
Sanskrit, but did not know the language quite 
in the form which was finally given to it by the 
great grammarians and otherauthors. Hence, 
along with Sanskrit, we should expect to meet 
with a few Pali or vernacular forms of words. 
1 will now proceed to consider Dr. Hoernle's 
translation, and his objections to mine. 


dita. I translate it, “who presented gold and 
constructed flights of steps." Dr. Hoernle calls 
™ p ai, L 9. | op. 51, L 18. 
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this a curious juxta-position. Why, I do nut 
know. The inscription attributes such gifts 


and charitable deeds to Ushavadita os have 


Hindus from that to the present day, an 


with certain rituals to be used in making 
them. The giving away of o bnndred 
thousand cows and of villages, feeding a 
hundred thousand Brahmans, furnishing Brah- 


mans with the means of marrying, and all the 


rest, which are credited to Ushavadita, are such ; 
and among the meritorious deeds of this nature 
is the deed of giving swearna or gold, which is 
quite an independent gift. Suvarnaddna is 
mentioned as one of the ten chief danas or re- 


and among them in Hemidri's Ddénakhends 
(p. 564-75, Ed. in Bibl. Ind.). Tirtha is ‘a 
flight of steps’ to a reservoir or stream of water, 
and is used in that sense in literature. Malh- 
nitha, commenting ona versein the Kirdtérjuni- 
ya, which contains that word, says, “as there are 
many people to enter s reservoir of water to 
which a firtha has been constructed but the 
maker of a Hrtha is FAre, 80, &o.""* The ma rin pr 
of a firtha, like that of constructing a bridge, is 
considered a meritorious deed. In o passage 
from the Aditya-Purdna, quoted by Hemidri, 
in the work mentioned above, Hriha ja named 
along with faddga ‘a tank,’ kipa ‘a well,’ 


setu ‘a bridge,’ &c., asa thing the maker of 


of gold and the construction of a flight of steps 
ora ghdf, were the two religiously charitable 
deeds of Ushavadita at Birnasiyd, and there- 
fore they are here put together. The inscrip- 
tion is an historical record, and not a work of 
tween them which led the author to put them 
together. But the muddy state of the river 
might have led the son-in-law of Nahapina to 
construct a ghdt there, and suvaraaddna, being 
opinion held sacred, was made by him there as 
The other objection brought forward by Dr. 
Hoernle is that “ddnakarena is, he imagines 
“p.60,L17 pl L7. ™ Canto Tl, v3 
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a rather unidiomatic expression,” 
dina is not sanctioned by idiom. 


tatkritaddnavdrilahari, 
water [poured on the occasion] of the gifts 


made by him”; (p. 34), ya! kanydeu pitd kurydt | 


dénaa pijanam archanam, quoted from the 
Hréhma Purdéaa ; (p.90),ddnamichamanam, &e., 


prandhapédo na kuretta, quoted from Sitya-— 


yana; (p. 688), yal Aitchit Aurute dénga tadd- 
nantyaya Aalpate, extracted from the Vahni- 
Purdpe ; and (p. 996), d@nai tena prakartacyam, 
quoted from the Bhavishy#ttara, In these and 
a variety of other instances the root An is used 
with déna and therefore my way of dissolving 
the compound cannot be objected to on the 
Beore of idiom. 

Now Dr. Hoernle’s translation of the com- 
pound which, he says, is also Dr. Biihler’s, 


is—" gave gold to build a sacred bathing place.”’ 


This destroys the religious sense of dina and 
makes the expression surarnadéna quite useless. 
Certainly the other works of Ushavadita,—the 
rest-houses, tanks, wells, &c.,—were not con- 
structed or dng by him with hia own hands. 
He paid gold or money to get them also con- 
structed or dug. Why then should the express- 
ion sucarraddna be used here, and not in thoge 
places ? And what are bathing places as different 
from the ghdfe or flights of steps, and whence 
do you get them ? 

The next expression with my translation of 
which Dr. Hoernle finds fault is chatuédléva- 
sadhapratifaya, He thinks that one kind of 


building only is intended by this compound, | 


but beyond saying that in this Dr. Bihler 
agrees with him, be gives no reason whatever. 
But prati#raya, as I have stated in a note, is 
what in these days is called an amnasatira, i.¢. 
s house where travellers put up and are fed 
without charge. Dr. Hoernle calls it a rest- 
house. Ihave no objection to the word, pro- 
vided he means what I mean; for Hemidri, 
(p. 152), explains pratijraya as pravdsindm 
Gsrayah, i, a shelter-house for travellers, 
Again, the Vahni-Puriina as quoted by him, 
(p. 673) as— 

oterat git ae qa | 
SararTaarearT ania ye yar | 

See: PACK AAT | 





[ suppose | 
he means that the use of the root Eri with 
But in 
Hemidri's Dinakhanda we have (p. 3, y. 17), 
“the waves of the 





“Having cansed to be constructed for poor 


and helpless persons a pratifraya [in the shape 


of} a good house, very commodiour (wide), 
having food and plentiful water, provided with 
a good door, and charming, he should dedicate 
it to travellers.” 

The establishment of such houses for poor 
travellers, ie. the founding of prati#rayas, 
forms an independent charitable deed of great 
merit (see Hemidri, Dan. pp. 673-677). There 
is another in the shape of giving houses to 
Houses so given 
are sometimes spoken of as drasathas. Thus 
Védavyisa, as quoted by Hemidri (p. 646), 
has— 


CIA IT Say SATA 


“Having given away a charming honse, 


| (dvasatha), he attained the cther world.” In 


the Anuéésanika-parvan of the Mahébhérata 
an account is given of several former kings 
having performed certain charitable deeds and 
obtained their fruits in the next world, and 
among them one is spoken of'as “ having given 
away charming houses to the twice-born and 
gone to heaven'’— 
Anué. chap. 137, v. 10, Bomb. ed. 

Similarly the Bréhmdnda Purina as quoted 
by Hemiidri (p. 162), says that by giving away 


charming dvasathas or houses, one attains the 


fruit of the Rdjasilya sacrifice. The extract 
from the Mehdbhdrata given on the next page 
by the same writer contains & versa in which 
the giving away of vihdrdvasa/has or pleasure 
houses, is associated with the giving away of 
gardens and wells, 

Thos then, évasathaddna and pratiirayaddna 
are two different things, and therefore the com- 
pound does not express one thing only. Now 
chatussdla might be taken os an attribute of 
dvasatha, but even here, seeing how gifts of 


6 different things ore associated in the other 


compounds used in thia inscription, I think 
it is better to take that also separately, 

Soo eee Sr eeprnnn in diapnain,RSPErkae- 
tara karena. Dr. Hosraleihisastidbeipuigulare. 
‘arena as one compound, and Jbd—-Didhanudd as 
another, This last is, according to-him, in the 
accusative case. I would ask ‘What ia the 
accusative governed by?" But this is not 
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————— 
a difficulty with Dr. Hoernle, for he 5a 

‘the accusative is used for the locative."” He 
thinks this is a rule of the Gathé dialect; and 
to prove that rule he adduces four instances 
only, —two from the Mahdvastu and two from 
the Lalitavistdra,—though he says this substita- 
tion of the one case for the other is “ partica- 
larly frequent.” I am sorry the Mahdvastu 
«, not at hand, but the first reference to 
the Lalitavietdra I have verified. There the 


words are yathd@bhipretam Rajagriha ciAritya, | 


“having diverted or enjoyed himself in Rija- 
graha in accordance with bis wishes.” Now 
Hajagrthan is, according to Dr. Hoernle, by 4 
Githa rule, an accusative used for the locative, 
In Sanskrit proper the accusative, he thinks, 
would not be put here. He appears to me to 
follow the Editor of the work, and since the 
Intter professes to explain what he considers 
peculiar Gatha expressions in the footnotes, and 
since here ina footnote the Editor does give 


Réjagrihe as an equivalent for Réjagrihai, his 


conclusion is that the necusative is here us 
for the locative. But Patanjali, the great 
grammarian, commenting on & Kérikd to Pin. 
I. 4. 51 says :— 

Sqearetant wtear walls THOTT | 
ie. the place where un action denoted by 
an intransitive root is performed is to be called 
a karma or object, and as anch should be put 
+n the accusative case. The mstances he gives 
are Kurin svapili, ‘ho sleeps in the Karas,’ 
Paiichdldn svapiti, * he sleeps m the Patichilas.’ 
This observation of Patatjali and the first 
‘nstance are given in the Siddhdnta Kaumudi. 
In virtue of this rule of Sanskrit then, not of the 
supposed Gathé dialect, Rijagriha, in the pas- 
sage from the Lalitavistira, being the place 
where the action denoted by the root Ari with 
ci, which is intransitive, 1 performed, the 
name of the town is regarded a8 an object and 


put in the accusative case and 80 we have 
Réjagriham. In the other reference to the 


Lalitavistdra the line mentioned is ot page 476 
instead of page 467. Here Dr. Hoernle has 
quite misunderstood the editor's note. 
text we have the compound fcachamd@iemh, In 
a footnote the editor explains this as franniitiiee, 
which he must have meant for the dual nomi- 
native of the Dvandya compound of trach and 
sudiisa, Hut from the termination ¢, the Doctor 


thought the editor meant 1t to be a locatiye. | 





In the | 


ee 
The locative would make no sense here, the case 
wanted is the nominative, In thetext, though 
inach is treated like a noun ending in a, the 
compound is samdhdradvandva, as it should be 
according to Pan. Il, 4.2; but the editor seems 
to have thought it wrong, and so has given the 
ordinary Dvandva instead, Now in the two in- 
stances from the Mahdvastugiven by Dr. Hoernte, 
the words in the accusative are avichnh, which 
ig a kind of Bnddhistic hell, and dharani, 
which, I suppose, is the word that signifies 
“the earth.” If these are governed by verbs or 
participles implying “motion,” they are regular 
Sanskrit accusatives; if not, they also must be 
brought under the rule we have been consider- 


ing. It is possible that the rule which pri- 


marily is taken by Patatjali’s commentators to 
apply to names of places, such as Kurus, Pai- 
chalas, Rajagriha, &c, may in later usage have 
been extended, and made applicable to places 
generally, such as the earth and the Buddhistic 
hell; but that the accusative in these cases is 
to be accounted for in either of these two ways 
and no other, appears certain. Then again, Dr. 


| forms in this inscription itself which violating 


Gathi rule. One of them is firam in the ex- 
pression wlhato tram. This, however, is In 
perfect accordance with the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, for, under Pan. II, 3. 2, Patatijali 
gives a Adrikd, and comments on it thus :-— 

z. e. # noun that is in syntactical connection 
with ubhayatah and sorcatah should be pot in 
the accusative case : in other words, ubhayatah 
and sarcatah govern an accusative. The we, 
stance given by him is ubhayato grdmam, The 
irik is given in the Siddhanta Kawmudl, 
The other accusative form relied on by Dr. 
Hoernle is varshdratum in the expression 
gato'smi varshd@ratwh. This accusative is to be 
explained by Pin. TT, 3. 5, which teaches that 
a noun expressing duration should be put in 
the accusative case. The sense then would be 
that Ushavadita went to the place mentioned 
for the rains. Now if it should be objected that 
in gafo'emi varshd@ratwh, duration is not what 
is meant, but simply the time when he went, this 
might be considered to be an extension of the 
original Sanskrit rule, but not a violation of it, 
This is what I meant by saying im a note 
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in my paper that varshdratuah is used for 
varshdritau. 

Thos then the rule Inid down by Dr. 
Hoernle that the accusative is promiscuously 
used for the locative is not at all proved ; 
nor do I think thére can be such a rule. 
There may be an extension in a few cases of 
some of the special rules about the use of 
the accusative, as must be expected from 
the operation of the law of analogy’’ but ao 
prumiscnons substitution of the one case for 
the other ia not possible under any ascertained 
laws of the growth of human speech. In the 
cause in dispute, therefore, the supposed accusa- 
tive [bd—Dahanudd must be justified on other 
grounds, It should be stated what it is 
yoverned by. An accusative must be governed 
by a verb, a participle, a preposition or a particle 
uf that nature, and if it is an accusative 
expressive of length, distance, or duration, it 
must depend on the word, the length, distance 
or duration of the thing denoted by which it 
expresses, None of these requisites exists in 
the present case, and therefore to take [hi— 
Daldnukd os au accusative is clearly a mistake. 

So then, if we take ndvd to be the Pali form of 
tha Sanskrit wax, we shall have to consider the 
whole expression given above as one compound, 
and there is no question the compound would 
be awkward and unintelligible; while if we 
tuke névd as an instrumental, and Itdi—Diha- 


nukd as a compound with the genitive termina-— 


tion wt omitted by mistake, the constrnction 
is natural and simple, and the sense plain. 


Besides, if the names of the rivers are to be — 


takenuns parte of the compound, and consequently 
attributively joined to the word fara, and thus 
subordinated to it, they cannot be referred to 
by the pronoun etdsdm immediately afterwards. 
And sinee the rivers are independently spoken 
of by the genitive efdsdm, it is very likely that 
their names were independently pnt in the 
genitive case before. And the omission of nda 


is very natural; for the engraver did actually | 


cut one sd@ in the stone, und thought he bad 
cut both. Dr. Hoernle translates the expression 
nacapunyataradara by “maker of a sacred 
ferry of boats." He thus takes the first part 
apegecnve Deiperen equivalent to, na@vandis 


std aa Fiemadhnadies notiend auch telextnesien ts his Pri- 


us ae Pyys MOTE AAT i-c., You have 





punyatarah 'Gaastene ndvd to be a word 
ending in 4). Now farah means “ crossing,” 
wherefore the compound would express “ the 
sacred crossing of boats.” This to my mind 


. conveys no sense. Tara has hardly a conven- 


tional (ridia) sense as distinguished from 
the etymological (yaugika). And even suppos- 
ing it denotes “a boat,” which it does not, what 
can “the eacred boat of boats,” mean? And 
why should the ferry-boats be called sacred ? 
Dr. Hoernle says, because “they were set 
apart for a special sacred purpose, viz. to carry 
pilgrims across.” But what is the necessity of 
restricting the good done by Ushavadiita to 
pilgrims? Ferry-boats are a necessity in the 
case of all, just as water is, and as an establish- 
ment for giving water is opened by charitable 
persons for all human beings, so are ferry-boats 
placed for the use of all. There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that their use was so 


| restricted, nor is it reasonable to suppose it was. 


But Dr. Hoernle’s objection to the interpretation 
of punyaas“ religiously meritorious,” is that the 
establishment of boats is “no more so than the 
other acts specified in the record.” The objection 
has force no doubt, and therefore I would divide 
and read the words thus nded apaayatarudareta. 
Panya is used in the sense of something one 
has to pay inexchange for what he purchases™ ; 
and farapatya is a word given by the native 
lexicographers in the sense of what is paid for 
being taken across a river, 1.¢, the fare of 
ferry-boat. Apaniatara, therefore, is a fara or 
crossing for which one has not to pay anything, 
i.e. a free carriage across; and that is what 
Ushavadata provided by placing boats on the 
rivers. The translation of the whole expres- 


| siou therefore is lit. “who by means of boats 


cansed a free passage across the rivers Tb, &e.,"" 


ie. “who established free or charitable ferry- 


boats.” This is the sense of the words I have 


used in the translation of the inscription in my 


paper, though I do not now remember whether 
1 read and construed the compound as I do now, 
and cannot understand how there is no note on 
it, and how the translation of a few words in this 
line has dropped away, as Dr, Hoern e points out. 
Thesense this construction givesappears to me to 
be ils dak is that bore some sia ain 
















Ge eapare ot aauitic Tnatead of atopping 
after he had cut a square with the upper line 

wanting, to represent pa, he prolonged the right 
hand side below the line and made pw of it, 
He was more familiar with the word punya 


than panya, and had to engrave it once before, | 


and hence his mistake is not unnataral, 

In the transcript of the inscription in my 
paper ya appears in brackets after whhato. 
Thereupon Dr. Hoernle thinks I read whhaya for 
wbhafo and construe whhayatirai as a com- 
pound. Hut if taken asa compound it would 
have to be considered as in the accusative case. 
The accusative, however, cannot be syntactically 
connected here. I do not think it was difficalt 
to make out that what I meant was to give the 
correct Sanskrit form of the word, which is 


nhhayato and not ubhato, and that the bracket-— 


ed ya was printed after to instead af between 
bha and to by a mistake. 

The next expression is sabhd-prapd-karena. 
Dr. Babler and I understand sabhd-prapd as a 
Dvandva, but Dr. Hoernle thinks “the com- 
pound may be explained much more simply as o 
common T'atpurusha,” and takes it to bea dative 
Tatpurusha. Why is a dative i este 
much more simple thana Dvandva? On the 
contrary, I should think it one of the most 
difficult, since Pinini and his commentators 
allow it only in afew cases, A dative Tatpu- 
rusha is possible only between two nouns, the 
first of which, having the sense of the dative, 
denotes a certain material, and the second a thing 


made of that material, and between any noun — 


in the dative sense and artha, bali, kita, or 
rakshtta. 

It is wrong to suppose that we can com- 
pound any words in any sense. The Sanskrit 


idiom sanctions certain compounds only, and — 


in o certain sense, and rules about these have 
been given by the grammarians, and they are 
generally followed by Sanskrit writers, though 
not invariably. A compound that violates the 
rules strikes the earat once as bad. You cannot, 
for instance, form such acompound as Brdhmane- 
payah in the sense of Brdhmandya payah; and 
no more can you have sabhdprepah in the sense 


compounds would be quite unidiomatic.. And 
what is the sense that we get? Ushavadite 
ructed “ watering places for the assemblies, 
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Why need -pernona aeseroble:4 in num- 
bers to cross a river, and even if they did, who 
would think of calling them a sabhd, except 
metaphorically? A sabhd is mach more formal 
than that. The word has the sense of “ aregular 
assembly," or “a meeting,” with a certain 
purpose. eset th persons who have casually 
gathered on the road do not constitute a sabha. 
The word denotes also ‘‘s hall,” or “a house.” 
The first sense does not answer here, bot the 


| second is appropriate. 


The clause to be next discussed is the one 
beginning with pitiditakdrade, and ending with 
parshabhyah, Dr. Hoernle translates Ramatirthe 
charakaparshabhyah by “ the Parshads (or con- 
gregations) going to Réimatirtha.” He takes 
charaka as a verbal derivative like kdraka and 
hdreke, since he understands it in its etymolo- 
gical sense, and attaches to the root its primary 
signification, viz. to “move or wander.” But 


| if it is used as a verbal derivative, the vowel 


should have taken vriddii and the word 
sense, and I believe is never used simply in 
the sense of “one who moves.” In the quota- 
tion fromthe Brihaddranyake given by Bohtlingk 
ond Roth in their Lericon, sub voce, which is 
Madreshu charakah paryavrajéma, the word ehera- 


sacl cbiatning ciate care Ae the sake of 
study"; and the very use of the verb parya- 
vrajéme, which means ‘we wandered,’ shows 


that charaka had even then acquired a secondary 


and conventional (rtidha) sense. It has other 
special senses also, but the word I maintain is 
not used in the primary and etymological sense 
attached to it by the Doctor. Besides, the 


compound is by no means good, since the word 


charaka which has been subordinated to par- 
shad, is what is called sdpeksha, i.e. connected 
with the word Rématirthe, which is not in the 
compound. A subordinate member of a com- 
pound should not, as a general rule, be thus 
connected with an independent word, though o 
sipesha compound is allowable when the sense 
is not rendered obscure thereby. Rid: 
réjayurushah, for instance, in which rdja is con. 
netted with riddhasya will not do, though 
Devadattasya gurukulam is admissible. 

Dr, Hoernle bere says that ‘in Sanskrit we 
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should expect the accusative Rématirthai,” 
instead of the locative Rématirthe, which he 
accounts for by a Prakrit usage ; i. ¢., accord- 
ing to him the rules of Sanskrit grammar require 


that the expression should be Ramatirthaw | 


Charakaparshadbhyah. I suppose he means 
that the accusative will be governed by the 
word charata. Here there is a double mistake. 
When a verbal or participial form of the root 
char is need in the primary sense of the root, 
viz. ‘‘ wandering,’ the place wandered over is 
oftener put in the locative than in the accus- 
ative.’” So that the locative is not only not 


wrong according to the idiom of Sanskrit, but | 


is decidedly better. But even if (we suppose 
that the “place wandered over" is always 
considered as the object of the action and put 
in the accusative, as in the case of the root gam, 
still by a general and very rudimentary rule 
of Sanskrit grammar, the agent or object of an 


action is putin the genitive case when any verbal | 


derivatives are used (Pin. Il, 5.65), except 
those enumerated in Pin. I, 3.69. Thos 
ghataw kirakah is certainly not Sanskrit, and 
so Rématirthaa charakah cannot be. They 
ought to be ghatasya kdrakah and Rématir- 
thasya charakah, supposing this latter word 
were unobjectionable in other respects, as it 
certainly is not. And now as to the sense of 
the expression. Why should “ going to Rima- 
tirtha” have been rendered o sine qud non of 
the recipients of Ushavadita’s gift? The 
congregations resided in Govardhann, Sérpa- 
raga, and other places. Why should it have 
been considered necessary that they should ‘ be 
in the habit’ of going to Rimatirtha to be fit 
to receive the cocoanut trees F Thus, in every 
way Dr. Hoernle’s construction and translation 
are untenable, 

I still think charake isa mistake for charana ; 
for then the expression cheraneparshudhhyah 
would mean “to the conclaves of learned men 
belonging to the several cheranas or bodies of 
students of each Véda or Sékid.” But Charaka 
also will make sense, though it ia not so appro- 
priate; for it would mean “the bodies of 








persons who had undertaken certain vows,” or | 


“of persons belonging to the Charaka sakhi,” 
In the last case the sense is restricted, and in the 
other Ido not understand why the observers 


* goo WUT FAC Ait, Brak. VIL, 14 & 15, andthe many 





of the’ vows meant should be spoken of as 


forming a parshed which is rather a technical 
term as applicable to the learned leaders of a 
bikha. 

Then Dr. Hoernle sees no reason why Dr. 
Stevenson and I should read parshadbhyah 
instead of parshablhyah, For myself I may 
state that [ visited the caves in person, and 
compared Mr, West's transcripts with the 
originals, On looking into my copy of the tran- 
scripts I now find biyal corrected to dhiyah, 
though there is a mark of interrogation against 
this, [am not sure therefore that (biych exsta 
there, but I thought I saw it, and hence put it in, 

Again, the Doctor says :—“ the word ndligera 
Ra greatly puzzled Dr. Stevenson and Prof. 
Bhandarkar." Thongh his identification of 
the word with the Sanskyit sdrifela is not 


improbable, so far as the sound of the word is 


concerned, I must confess I still continne to 
be greatly puzzled. For, if Ushavadita present- 
ed thirty-two cocoannt trees in the village 
of Ninamgola, this village must be on or near 
the sea coast, for cocoanut trees do not grow 
above the Ghits. But among the grantees was 
the body of the learned Brilimans of Govard- 
hana near Nasik, and it was one of the four 
congregations at least to whom the thirty-two 
trees were given, 60 that about eight must have 


fallen to its lot. Now the presentation of eight 


cocoanut-trees at a place more than sixty miles 
distant from where the persons to whom they 
were presented lived, and separated from it by 
a high mountain range, is 4 thing of a very un- 
osual character. The Brahmans of Govardhana 
would have preferred some other trees or some- 
thing else nearer home, if Ushavndita really 
wished to confer a favonr upon them, And if 


the Govardhana conclave consisted of several 


individuals, the grant was of hardly any practi- 
cal value to any one of them, And what could 


be the reason why fhirfy-tio cocomnnt frees in 


one and the same village were given to bodies 
of men living in different places ? 
Dr. Hoernle thinks it objectionable to take 
dharmétmend as an epithet of Ushavadita in the 
sense of “benevolent,” or “charitable,” and 
translates it “out of religious principle.” In 
Sanskrit nsage dharmdiman is always used ns an 
epithet of a person, and taken ssa Bahovrihi in 





quotations given by B, anil E. in tho Lexicon, sub vvee, 





Mar, tere, ON DR. HOERNLE'’S VERSION OF A NASIK INSCRIPTION. 


Me 





the sense of dharmah dima yasya, ic. “one | 


whose very self, or soul, or nature, is charity or 
benevolence, or virtue."” In our modern 
vernaculors also, the word is used in that senze. 
If understood as dharma'schasan dima cha, te. 
as a karmadhdraya, it would mean by (his) self 
or nature, vix. benevolence, &c., which comes to 
the same thing as before, though the compound 
and ite use would be unidiomatic. If taken as a 
genitive Tatpurusha, ‘dhermasya dimd,’ the 

sense would be “ by the nature or self of bene- 
volence &e." In thia sense it would not do here 
at all; for Ushavadata gave away what he did be- 
cause benevolence was Av nature, not on account 
of the nature of benevolence, which would be 
unintelligible. Dr. Hoernle is “ inclined to think 
that it is probably a Buddhistic technical term” ; 
but he gives no reason for this, I wish he 
had given one instance at least. He says 
dharmdimand is very widely separated from 
Ushavadita, whose epithet it is taken tobe. The 
game objection might be brought against the 
epithet that immediately precedes, viz. “sahasra- 
pradena; but notwithstanding that, Dr. Hoernle 
himself construes it with Ushavadita. The 





thing is, after the word Ushavadita, you havein | 


the inscription nothing but a string of epithets, 
and dharmdfmand is the lastof them, Between 
this and the preceding epithet you have only the 
name of the place where the monastery was ex- 
cavated, so that really the epithet in question is 
not far removed. The other objection is, that the 
word ocours in another inscription (West's No. 
11, not 4), where the Doctor thinks it impossible 
to construe it with the person named, To be 
able to construe it with the person, I have taken 
the word to bo dhakmdtmano,—led to it by some 
stroke above the nd. But if that reading is not 
allowable, we should complete the first sentence 
with Indrdgnidatasa, and translate:—“ Of Indri- 
dignidatta, the Northerner &c."" ic, after the 
genitive some such word as ddénah or deya- 
dhamma, should be understood, nas it has to be 
done frequently.“ The second sentence begins 
with dhmimdimand, and the instrumental is 
to be connected with kidnitah, the sense being 
“this cave was cansed to be excavated by the 
pious one." 





30 Hee the references cub sone in B. nad B's Eemicon ; 
and Mah4bAdrata An , Bomb. Ba., chap. 189, v. 10, 
Dhormiimd Krishna ; chap. 140, By hereon wre 
shabhdukah; chap. is. T. atk charati dhar- 
mdimd, tb., ¥. 57, yeh cauntl dherendneee: chap. 1 


| LT transferred it to its proper place, taking 





“Then Dr. Hoernle ‘ap of my reading 
of two words in the last line, PBhatiéraka 
dniatiyd, and thinks the final d of Dhatterakd 
is unintelligible. But it exista in the original 
notwithstanding. The initial d of the next 
word is that which is written below the line. 
it to 
be a correction, as Dr. Bihler does. Dr, Hoernle 


and he, however, rend itas a, but in my correct- 


ed copy of Mr. West's transcript I find 4, and 


there is no query after it as in the case of 
 parshadbhyah noti 





oticed above, and that it must 
be @ I will show presently. Dr. Hoernle 


thinks that the a below the line is meant to 


indicate the division of the compound. Why 
was that considered necessary here and not in 





| gatoeme, which: occurs immediately afterwards 


and in chatwidldvasadha, which we have in the 
second line? It appears to me that the engra- 
ver first cut the words Bhatfarakandtiyd, and 
somebody afterwards found that it ‘was 
capable of being taken as Bhattdraka andtiyd, 


| equivalent to Bhattaraka ajiaptyd, 


meaning 
“without the knowledge of the lord," but that 
wns not what was meant, What was intended 
was Bhaltdraka dadtiyd for Bhaftdraka djnapty é, 
ie “by the command of the lord"; and in 
order that there might be no mistake about it, 


he thought the best way was to separate the 


words, as he had done in the case of tedéga 
udapéna in the second line, and putin the initial 
4 which was soimportant. After he had done 
that, it Was necessary to obliterate the stroke re- 
presenting @ in the last syllable of Bhaltdraké, 
but as this was difficult he did not attempt it, 
Now as to the gap between Mdlaye and Hi- 
rudhoa, I thought I saw some letters like 
sdyih in it when I visited the caves, and there- 
fore it did not occur to me to may the gap 
Milaye. Dr. Hoernle's reading Mélayehih is 
Agworer very likely and good, and I feel no 





pointing out his mistakes, 
Poona, 14th Merch 1883. 


rT. 4, viprs Manvel dharecdioé At. bs. 
1 Ste No, 10 Karle and No. 21 Junar, Arch. Sur. W, 


his seit Malt Tose 10; Bhilea Topes 
Non, 108 196, 147 74, No. Tope ae. 





THE FIRST PLATE OF A VALABHI GRANT OF UN 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 





KNOWN DATE. 


BY E. HULTZSCH, Pa.D., VIENNA. 


The subjoined incomplete Valabhi grant has 
been edited from a paper-cast which I owe to 
the kindness of Professor Buhler, to whom it 
was sent by Rio Bahidur Gopaljt S. Desai, 
Deputy Educational Inspector of EKathiavad, 
The plate from which the cast is taken waa 
found at Gopnith, and measures 14 by 10 
inches. To judge from the facsimile, the 
preservation of the plate is not particularly 
good, and the letters of the first and last 
line and at both ends of most other lines are 
somewhat da 


The grant is dated from Valabht. Like | 


other Valabhi grants, this one must have origt- 
nally consisted of two plates, The second 
plate, which was fastened to the first by two 


rings as the holes at the base of the lntter prove, | 
| published grants of Dhruvasena TT. and Dhara- 


has been lost, and together with it the date and 
the names of the donor, the grantee, and the 


abject granted. By comparing the preserved | 


first plate with the first plates of other Valabhi 
grants already published, 1¢ will be possible to 
fix its date-within certain limits. Our first 
plate contains the usual vaiddeali of the 
later Valabhi kings from Guhasena down- 
wards, and breaks off in the description of 





-Dharasena III, of which about one line 


must have been engraved on the lost plate. 


| The grant cannot belong to one of the sons of 


Derabhata, as the first plate of the grant 
of Kharagraha II. dated Val. 8. 337," bring the 


| eakédvalt downto DharasenalTV. Thus it must 


have been issued by either Dharasena III, 
or Dhruvasenall.,or Dharasena IV. 
This conclusion is further strengthened by the 
fact that the first plates of the grant of Dhruva- 
sens I], dated Val. 8. 310 and of the grant of 
Dharasena IV. dated Val, 8. 330° break off 
almost at the same point as our first plate, while 


| the first plate of another grant of Dharasena 


IV, dated Val. 5. 3267 comprises about two 
and a half lines more of the cadvidvali. 
The characters perfectly resemble those of the 


gena LV. It deserves notice that the superscribed 
repha (T) at the beginning of a group of 
consonants is pleced at the nght side of the 
group if there was no room left for it at the 
top;* in qapgt:, 1 10, and aeaprar. i. 14. 
For the same reason the secondary form of the 
vowel i (O) has once been placed at the right 
side of a group, in “gfg®, |. 6. 


Transcript. 





ne 





Edited by Professor Bahler, Ind. 4nt, vol. VII, p. 76. 
® Edited by Professor Bihler, Ind. Ant.vol. VI, p. 12, 


and rol. VII, p. 73. 


9 Edited by Professor Bhigdirkar, Ind. Ani, vol. I, 


page 14. 


* The modern Talugu alphabet hae ¢& one 
Sen a ie cup talon 


which te ceratueeiad. 





Smzanindatk-— L. 2, the second 4 of “ati” and 


the au of Sate? obliterated.—L. 3,4 of “War obli- 


ternted. —L. 4, 4 of "waqq(¥Ta° faint; road “Pry TEqeT. 
—L,7, road “qe: APfar? and “anal. 
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[9] Pearse: WARN: anes grerrere [a] qeeraAyTT 








gen itinerant 

arate saeuinbatere aa aera aeeas Zacaa- 
Wa- 

THANE: sfreertteeaerett 
Bis 











[#3] \ isk) morte TTI 
[*5] tianee eT ater 3 fmargerar mata 
C8) (clare: aerlqyjararrrerecrorsteartarecitarn qcrarnie (ee 
(7) [A eraRarariaersr: Batic lrigneeaeeninae 
[=} 
L. 8, At of “qijrz; obliterated.—L. 11, enuwetra of | “tho facsimiles of the easlier grante road faTaTgeMraTet- 
TTT very taint; read “TarPTHey.—L. 12, read | ayParcnA?. Later on thin lectio doctior was changed 
ftwtdara.—L. 14, read “ghrrgcae; “aTgta- | into “eharapeT aT? (Grant of Siidditya TIT., Ind. Ant. vol, 
TAHT looks like “HTAtaT=T —L. 17, read “TTeE” and | Vp. 907) and “UTM” (rants Sikay and 
meg MeAeTaY.—L. 18, read TreyeeH.—L. 19, read | VIL, Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 16, and vol. VIL, p. 79).—L. 
aera and Gz”, L. 21, read “apt? —L. 22, read “aefq:. | 8, f read GopTET RATE”. —Line 27, Most letters 


L. &, read “(randy and “steqy” —L. 25, a dot stands | obliterated read “TACT and RTT. 
over the line betwee” JandG of (TATA. «All 
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CORRE SPONDENCE AND MIS CELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF TEIVIERAMA. 
Srrk,—In Mr. Pithak’s interesting paper on 

decry ante p. 21, occura the following state- 

“'Tyivikrama; Saka 800 (A Prakrit gram 
mie Would Mr, Pathak be so good aa to inert 
ns, (1) Whether this Trivikrama is the same as 
that mentioned by Prof. Pischel as posterior to 
Hemachandra (see his edition of | 
preface, p. vi, and Dissertatio Inauguralis, p. 8)? 
(2) If so, what grounds has Mr, Pathak for 
placing Trivikrama in Saka 800? (3) Does “ Saka 
S00" mean that Trivikrama lived in the 8th 


century of the Saka era, or that he wrote his 


grammar in that particular year (i.¢, the year 800 
of the Saka erai? (4) Where does Trivikrama 
mention Pojyapida ? Will Mr. Pathak quote the 
work and the passage where the mention occurs ? 


3rd February, 1883. E. H. 
A short reply to Dr. H.'s queries. 

(1) As I have no copy of Prof, Piachel'’s Héma- 
chandra, 1am not in a position to answer this 
query. (2) My opinion as to the date of Trivi- 
krama is based on the profastis of the ddipurdna, 
the Utfarapurdwa, and Trivikrama’s grammar. 
(3) The statement referred to means that Tri- 
vikrama was a contemporary of ese 
emperor AmoOghavarsha I. and his son. (4) In 
the first pada of the first adhydya, we read #T7T 
wie arms sey Tah ety oa(9 erHl 
Here the mention of the Jainéndram is equiva. 
lent to the mention of Pdjyapdida, according to 
Frittavildaa. 


Belgaum High School. EK. B. P. 





AWAN, A DERIVATION, 
The Awins are a Muhammadan tribe in the 
Rawal Pindi District. The name is variously 
spelt in Panj&bi, Awin, Un and Awin. General 


Cunningham (see ante, vol. X, p. 244, and Proc. 
A, 3.8, 1581, p. 50), wishes to identify them — 
| shines king Mallikarjuna, (like) Arjuna in wielding 


with the Jodhs of Babar, but Colonel Johnstone 
has ahown that the Jodhs are a part of the 
Muhammadan Rajpit tribe of Janjiis in the 
Réwal Pind! District. (See Sherring’s Hindd 
Tribes and Castes, vol. ITI, p. 69). Whoever they 
may be, it is more than probable that they are 
aborigmal Panjibis, converted to Islim like their 
neighbours the Gakhars, Dhinds, Satis, Ac. 
Like the other tribes they give themselves a 
faneiful Muhammadan origin, and say they are 
descended from the persons who had charge of 
Mahmdd of Ghazni's camp. (See Caleulla Review, 
vol. OL, pp. 272-275). In accordance with this 
view the derivation of their name is thus given. In 
Persian aitwdn means primarily a portico, veran- 
Thal anne wa Se 
Anmatic ournal 
te Raya Antic Booey (0, 8) vk V. plies Indion 


| kiiyjuna’s defeat by 





dah, gallery, balcony: and thence a palace, or 
more properly the women’s part of the palace and 
grounds attached; thence the women's part of a 
royal camp, a long or large tent. The Awiéinas 
and their neighbours asy that their ancestors 
accompanied Mahmid's camp and settled in the 
RAwal Pindt District, and thua got the name 
aida, camp-men. It is pretty obvious, that there 
is no historical foundation for this derivation of 


the name, but as these native derivations are often 


seriously received aa true, it ia just as well to 
record them if only to show their improbability. 
BR. C. TEMPLE. 


RAJAPITAMAHA—THE SILARA TITLE. 

Rdjapitéimaka, which literally means ‘Grand- 
father of kings,’ occurs along with their other 
titles in three copperplates of the Siliras. Mr. 
Wathen who translated one of these suggested 
‘Like a Brahmadéva among kings’ os the meaning 
of the title; Mr. E. T. Telang who translated an. 
other, rendered it aa ‘ the grandfather of the king,’ 
he al aoa TWarqara®, then mean “like a 

rahmadeé ra among Ainge Inge" —" first among kings”? 

I think the fol from the Kumd- 


rapdia Charita leaves no doubt that tho literal 
mania of CTAITATAE ia a meening weaned e 








wa Uatanete fad a Pafewrd 
ara Tat WerHpTT: Hevea: : 


‘One day, while the Chaulukya universal ruler 
(Kumdrapdla) was sitting at case, he heard a bard 
pronounee “ Aijayrnédmaha” oa the title of Mallik- 
rag Ct the Konkapa (in the verse), ‘ Thus 


the bow, who bears the title Rdjapitdmaha, heard 
from universe to universe, having conquered all 
great kings by the irresistihle might of his arms 
and made them obedient tohimself like grandeona,’ 

Mallikirjuna, so far as ia hitherto known, was 
the seventeenth king of the North Konkana Sila. 
ra ot ee Okibhes Et are recorded 
on stones fo at im the Ratnigiri 
milla, and Bassein in the Thina zilla, which bear 
date ances Saka 1078 and 1082,° Malli- 
the general of 
KumArapila, (Saka 1065-1096) is notioed by EK. 
Forbes," and a pretty long account of it is given 
cn Este Ratimim Drrdinim Davia. 


Ras Mla, (New | Nee bie 57 lana 


June, 1833.) 
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THE DHINIKI GRANT OF KING JAIKADEVA, TOGETHER WITH SOME 
REMARKS ON THE VIKRAMA, VALABHI AND GUPTA ERAS. 


BY DE. G. BUHLER, C.1.E. 


L—Txe Geast or Jiimapeva. 
aes aca Jaikade va, lord of 
Saurishtra, was dog up during the famine 
relief operations of 1879-80 in the Undke 
talio, a tank situated a mile to the north-east 
of the present village of Dhiniki,’ but close 
to the ruins of old Dhiniki, in the Okhi- 


mandal district of the Kathiavad peninsula. | 


Tt was subsequently, in 1881, bronght to the 
notice of my friend Colonel Watson, President 
of the Rajasthinik Court, by Ajam Vajeshankar 
G. Ozhi of Bhaunagar, who furnished to the 
former a paper impression of the plates. About 
the same time another rubbing was sent to me 


by the Deputy Educational Inspector of Kathia-_ 


vid, Rio Bahadur Gopflji 8. Desa. On my 
communicating with Colonel Watson regarding 
the document, I received from him successive- 
ly another rubbing, 4 photograph, and finally 
the original plates themselves, as well as numer- 
ous important notes on the historical and 
geographical questions connected with the 
grant. Colonel Watson also generously relin- 
quished his intention of editing the grant and 
made over to me, when he learnt I was anxious 
to publish the grant, a valuable manuscript 
article which he had already written. 

The grant is written on the inner sides of 
two plates, measuring 9} inches by 5, the thin- 
nest and smallest | have ever seen used for o 
Sisana by a ruler of Western India. A small 
hole through the bottom of the first and the top 
of the second, shows that they were originally 
held together by a ring. It is doubtful if the 
ring bore a seal, because the cognizance of the 
king, a fish, is engraved at the bottom of 
Plate Il. The preservation of the plates is 
very good, in spite of the muddy bed in which 
they must have lain for along time. Only very 
few letters in line 2 of Plate I and in the first 
five lines of Plate IJ, have been parily do. 
stroyed by verdigris. Nevertheless the grant 
is difficult to read, and some of the names con- 
tained in it remain either very doubtful or 
Dhani on the Trig. Surv, mnp, ond beareales the sates 
Dhinki and Dhaniké. It lies south-east of Dirk and 


close to the sea. 
* Compare in these respects the Lipividi plates of 





absolutely undecipherable. One cause of this 
fact is the extreme slovenliness of the execution. 
A great many letters have been formed inaccu- 
rately and carelessly, and some have not even 
been finished. In a few cases the punch has 
also completely gone through the thin sheet of 
copper. Itis perfectly clear that the kansir 
who transferred the grant to the plates, 
mrst have been unskilled and unaccustomed 
to delicate work. Another circumstance which 
contributes to the difficulty of the document is 
tha. the clerk or Karkin who wrote the MS. 
copy must have been careless or in a hurry. 
This is shown by the displacement of the 
madtras, or ¢ strokes, which, as often happens 
in modern official documents, repeatedly stand 
over the wrong syllables, ¢, g. in vude for vida 
(I. 6), likAyenta for Iikhyante (I. 10), and by 
the omission of many superscribed rephas and 
anusvdras.* The alphabet used is the literary 
alphabet of Western and, probably also, of 


| Central India, which first occurs in the royal 


sign manual of the Gurjara grants of the 5th 
century A.D, A few years ago moat epigra- 
phists would have unhesitatingly condemned 
the Dhiniki éasana, on acconnt of the modern 
appearance of its characters, as a forgery of 
the 11th or 12th century. Now that Professor 
Max Miller's great discovery of the old palm 
leaves from Japan, the Valabhi plates of 
Siladitya IT, dated Sam, 352," and the excellent 
facsimile of Dantidurga-Khadgivaloka's Sa- 
mangadh plates, dated 675* are before the 
public, it 18 no longer possible to fall into such 
anerror, On the contrary, it must be conceded 
that an alphabet closely resembling the modern 
Dévanigari was in general use certainly during 
the 7th and 8th centuries, and probably at a 

much carlier date, Though it would seem that 
this alphabet was regularly used for literary 
purposes only, it cannot be denied that-it some- 


_ times was employed forilisanas also. In orderto 


teat a new grant which shows not the archaic 
“ cave characters,” but a more modern =: moseen looking 
Ptladi V. Ind, Ant vol. ne 

Rithor gras No. IV, to be | ag, ond sy 


she Ant. vol, XT, p. 306 
© Ind. ant. vo XI pp. 11012, 


alphabet, it is only necessary carefully to com- 





pare it with the undoubtedly genuine éasrnas 
of the same period, which show the literary 
alphabet, If we apply these principles to the 
Dhiniki grant, which 1s dated Vikrama samvat 


794 or A.D, 728, the undoubtedly genume — 


grant in the literary alphabet which comes 
nearest to it in point of age is Dantidurga’s 
fisana of Saka satnvat 675 or A.D. 753 (the 
Simangadh plates). If due allowance is made 
for the difference in the size of the letters and 
the careless execution of the Dhiniki plates, the 
characters of the two documents are almost 
identical, The only real differences which I 
can find occur in the shape of the letters fa 
and tha. In the Dhiniki grant the fa in 
aghdta (I. 9) has the older round form with 
a horizontal top-stroke to the right of the 
letter, but twice in gh@fa (II. 1) and maha- 
kehapatalika (IT. 6), the modern Dévanigari 
form ¢. As regards the tha, it has once, in kara- 
ndtha (I. 9), the older form ©], and once in 
paripavithaniya4 a very peculiar shape y, which 
possibly may be intended for the modern q, 
thongh it is not impossible that itis merely 
owing to a blunder of the unskilled Kansér. 
However that may be, these peculiarities cannot 
be used as arguments against the genuineness 
of the grant, They are merely instances of the 
rule to which I have repeatedly called atten- 
tion, that in Indian epigraphy those forms 
which are constant in the later documents, 


occur sporadically in the earlier ones. The | 


truth of this assertion for the case of the form 
¢ fa is proved by the fact that my unpublished 
Rithor grant of Dhrovarija, Akilavarsha of 
Bharoch, dated Suka satnvat 789 or A.D. 867 
shows no other form of fa but z. 

The language of the Dhiniki dfisana is not 
quite grammatical! Sanakrit, interspersed with 


afew Prakrit forms and words, «7., apechhya | 
(I. 6) for apekshya and the Gujarit! dhdrd (I. 


11-12), instead of pdda, “a hill-apur.” Tis 
wording differs considerably from that usually 
adopted by the rulers of Gujarit. For it 
begins with the date, gives no particulars of 
the donor's and the donee's families, and its chief 
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portion (I. I-9,) consists of a single sentence. 
As regards the first and second points, the 
published grants of Bhimadeva [. and Visala- 


| deva,’ and some other unpublished Gujarit 


inscriptions furnish analogies. With respect 
to the third point, I am not able to adduce 
instances from Western India. But a good 
many grants from other parts of India, ¢. 9. the 
ancient Kadamba sisanas* published by Mr, 


| Fleet, especially Nos. I, II, VI, and VII, 


likewise omit the usual phrases éjfidpayati, sar- 
bodhayatt or awudaréayuti, astu vah saniwiditas 
yathd mayd &c., and contain in their stead the 
simple datiavdn. Some other minor pecu- 
liarities, such as the constant use of the word 
ndman after proper names (I. 7; IT. 1, 6), the 
omission of the syllable sa in the compound 
muntalla-(mudgala)-gotrdya, the use of the 


verse mayi réjm vyatikrdnte, &c. of a mangala 


at the end of the inscription instead of the 
repetition of the donor's name are likewise not 
usual in Gujarit grants, but common enough 


on the Sésanas issued by kings of various other 


districts." It appears, therefore, that the 
official who composed the text of the Dhiniki 
grant did not use one of the old forms current 
in Gujarat, but, for some reason or other, invent- 
edanew one, which, however, does not depart 
from the general traditions regulating the 
formalities to be observed in royal edicts. 

The donor of the Dhiniki grant is the 
illustrious JAikadeva, the lord of the pro- 
vince of Saurishtra, whoassumes the prond 
titles paramabhafidraka, mahdrdjadhirdja, and 
parametcara, and thus claims to be an indepen- 
dent ruler, not owing allegiance to anybody. 
His capital was BhOmiliké, and his cogni- 
zance a fish. The name and the flah emblem 
connect him, it would seem, with Jaitka® the 
donor of the Morbi grant, and the fact that he 
held court in Bhiimilikaé indicates that he 
belonged to the Jethviis, one of the ancient 
Rijput clans, whose present representatives are 
the Ranis of Porbandar. For the word Bh t- 
milik&é exactly corresponds to thé modern 
Bhimlior Bhaimbhil. Though the map of 
Kithiivid shows several towns and villages of 
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that name, Bhiimiliki in Saurdshtra 
can only be the deserted capital founded by 
the Jethwvis in the Bardi hills, which is atill 
called Bhimli, Bhimbhli, or Ghimlt* 
and at the time of the Jethva ascendancy must 
have been the capital of Saurdshtra, ie. the 
whole of south-western Kithiivad. The con- 
jecture, on the other hand, that the donor of 
the Morbi plate is in some way connected with 
the grantor of the Dhiniki sd4sana considerably 
gains in probability by a tradition, prevalent 
among the Jethvas and in Kithiivid generally, 
according to which Morbi was the oldest or 
one of the oldest seats of the Jethva Rajputs, 
long before they founded Bhimli. This story, 
which Colonel J. Watson,’ the first authority 
on the medimval history of Kathiivad. considers 
to be perfectly trustworthy, explains how it 
the identical name Jiika have been found 
at Morbi. This is, however, the only point in 


which the Jethvd traditions can be made 


serviceable to the interpretation of our grant. 
In other respects the information derived from 
records of the Porbandar bards and from the 
present state of things, are rather puzzling than 
helpful. For though the bardic list enumerates 


177 predecessors of the present Rina Vik-— 
m 4tji (Vikramiditya), who ore stated to have | 


ruled at Morbi, Bhimli and other places, there 
is no Jiika among them." As this list is 
evidently “made up,” and as it is well known 
that Indian princes often bear many names, the 
absence of the name Jaika from the Porban- 
dar list is not & very serious obstacle to the con- 
jecture that Jiika of Bhimiliki belongs to the 
Jethva family. But it precludes the possibility 
of our learning more regarding him. 

Another matter is of somewhat greater 
importance. The modern tradition derives 


the origin of the Jethvas from the monkey- | 


god, Hanuman, and it is asserted in Gujarit 
that, until recent times, the Rinis of Por- 
bandar were piichherids, i.e. carmed in token 
of their descent a caudal appendage which 
was lost of late only, owing to the influence 
of the degenerate Kali age. Owing to his 
intimate connection with the Jethviis Hanuman 
in ot ree iG PO ee Porbeader 
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flag, which doea not show a fish. The 40- 
Intion of the difficulty which is thus raised 
may be attempted in several ways. We may 
either assume that the Jethvis have changed 
their cognizance, or that their coat of arms 
contained of old several emblems, both the 
figh and Hanuman, and that the latter has 
alone been retained in modern times, It seems 
to me that the second explanation is the more 
probable one, For both the fish and Hanuman 
belong to the cycle of the Vaishnava legendas, 


the former referring to the Matsyivatara and 


the second to the Rimiivatira of Vishnu. If 
the Jethvas, as is presumable, were and are 
Vaishnavas, it is not improbable that they 
originally used both the fish and Hanuman. 
Colonel Watson, who agrees with me in this 
view, points out that the first mythical descen- 
dant of Hanuman is called in the bardic list 
Makaradhaj, tc. “he who bears a mokora 
in his banner,” If waksra denotes in this case 
a shark or other large fish, it is not impossible 
that the name refers tothe Vishouitic legends 
and to the fish emblem on the banner, It 


deserves also to be noted that on the brackets 


of the colamns of the Naulikhi temple at 
Bhimli the fish emblem occurs several 
times, side by side with representations of mon- 
keys. These remarks will suffice to show that 
the modern tradition is not irreconcilable with 
the inference drawn from the statements of the 
two sets of plates, that their donors were 
Jethviis. 

According to Dr. Burgess (loc. cif. p. 181, 
soqq.), the ruins of Bhimli fornish also some 
evidence that certain buildings of the town 
possess a high antiquity. He assigns the temple 
of Hanuman or Ganapati and some of the 
Vaishyava temples at the neighbouring Son 
Kansiri, on archmological grounds, to the 
eighth or ninth century A.D. This collateral 
evidence as to the age of the towns of Bhimli, 
and consequently of the Jethva rule in Kithia- 
vad, is 80 much the more valuable, as the oldest 
inscription on funeral monuments at Bhimli 
dates from Sam. 1118 or 1061-2 A.D. and the 
name of the Jethvis is mentioned in inscrip- 
tions and books of the 13th and 14th centuries 
only. sisbccsen gemma i the name of reggae 

WwW loc. cut. pp 

ataon, 


™" Burges, | Prod aD pl shit 
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known to me, occurs in the Yestupdlaskarttas 
of Rijasekhara and Harshagani where it is 
asserted’* that Simha, the maternal uncle of 
Visaladéva Vighela (Vikrams samvat 
130.1318) was aJethvai. The evidence of 
the style of the Bhimli temples, taken together 
with that of the two grants is, however, strong 
enough to show that the advent of the Jethvaa 
in Kathiivad must fall at the latest in the sixth 
or seventh centary. The question whether the 
Morbi and Dhiniki grant belong to the same 
person or have been issued by two homoge- 
nous kings will be discassed in the second part 
of this paper. It may suffice to state here that 


the data contained in the two grants alone do | 


not admit of a definitive settlement of the 
question, 

The date of the Dhiniki fisana is given os 
Vikrama samvat 74, new-moon-day of Karttika, 
Sunday, under the Nakshatra Jyeshthd. The 
figure for the year probably refers, as is usual in 
Indian dates, to completed years, and the grant 
was therefore issued at the end of Karttika 
(in Gujarat the first month) of Vikrama samvat 
795. On this supposition the day of the week 
und the Nakshatra have been given correctly. 
For Karttika vadi 15, 795 Vikrama, corresponds 
to Snnday, Nov. 16, 738 A.D., when the 
Nakshatra was Jyeshthé. The grant further 
states that an eclipse of the sun occurred on 
that date. But this. isa mistake. An eclipse 
of the san, which, however, was not visible in 
Kiathiivad, happened on the new moon of the 
preceding month Aé i@, on Saturday, 
October 18, 738 A.D. The well-known fact 
that the grants were rarely written on the day 
when the donation was made,"* permits us to 
explain the error with respect to the eclipse. 
It may be safely assumed that the village wns 
given on the last day of Aévina 794, when the 


calculated eclipse oceurred,"* and that the docu- 


ment was drawn up a month later, on the Inst 


day of the following month, Karttika vadi | 





™ Ind, Ant. vol. VI, pp. 190-191 ; vol. XI, p. 99. 
The astronomical data in this grant hove beon 


kindly ealoulated for me by Professor Jacobi of Munster, — 


Dr. Burgess, and Mr. Hutcheon, of Stonchayen, and Dr, 
Schram, of the Vienna Observatory. All four gontle- 
men bare independently obtained the same resulia. A 
veparste calculation bas also been made in order to 
ascertain if ‘ Vikrama” could stand for Saks, and a 
decidedly negative result haa been obtained, 





15, 795. The Eiirkiin forgot to give the two 
dates separately, and thus made the same 
muddle as the writer of the Morbi plate, who 
asserts that the grant was made on the fifth 
day of the bright half of Philguna, on the 
oceasion of an eclipse of the sun. 

The object of our grant is to convey the 
village of DhenikA to o Brihmana, called 
livara, who belonged to the Muntalla, (read 
Mudgala), gotra and to a race the name of 
which is not decipherable. The correctness of 
the reading Mudgals is attested by the fact 
that the Mudgalas really have three pravaras 
as asserted in the grant.” Dhenika is, of 
course, the name of the ruined village, now 
called “old Dhiniki,” where the plate has been 
found. According to the information collected 
by Colonel Watson and Rio Bahadur G. 8. 
Deéai, it wag a place of great antiquity. The 
Rio Bahidur informs me that the ruins contain 
a pd/to, or funeral monument, which shows the 
date Sathvat 779 Asid Sudi 2, or 722-28 AD. 
If this statement be correct, it certainly fur- 
nishes collateral evidence that the villa 
existed in the beginning of the 8th century. 
The uncertainty in the readings of the names 
of the boundaries given in the grant makes it 
difficult to identify them. If it is really true 
that the ocean is mentioned as the northern 
boundary, this statement may refer, according 
to the authorities quoted, either to a large 
creek, into which some streams, rising north- 
east ana north of old Dhiniki, fall, or tothe Ran 
between Okhimandal and EKithidvid, which 
formerly seems to have been more extensive 
than at present. There are also a good many 
dhars “hillspurs or ridges’ near Dhiniki, 


| thongh none of them now bears the name 


Rohars which the plate mentions, As 
regards the remaining localities mentioned, 
I abstain from all attempts at identifications, 
because the basis afforded by the plate is too 
unsafe, 





™ Seo eg. Niik No. 11 B; Burgess, Reports, rol, IV, 
Pp. 108. 
“It may be noted that according to the modern 
treatises on ddna, bathing and gifts are unnecessary on 
the oceasion of calowlated eclipses which are invisible in 
India. But it is, of course, very possible that 4 king who 
Wished to make a present, chose, in case no visible eclipse 


waa available, the day of a calonlated one, in order to 


aectire greater spiritual merit. 
"' Maz Miller, Hist, dnc. Sanah, Lit., p, 382. 
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Transeript, 


(:) ot alta feqdaacaay arg 


Plate I. 





p*) sararearat eae ner eer | eat daacATAT- 


ry sfewetaiat fraraae yfaienrat | 
C'] oraireerergae aarcesiaaar marmite 
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Translation, 

Om! Hail! (When) sever. hundred years 
of Vikrama, exceeded by ninety-four, (in 
figures) 794 (had passed), in the second half of 
the month Kirttike, at the new moon, on a 
Sunday, under the constellation Jyeshtha, on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the sun—on that 
lonar day, which ia preceded by they ear, month, 
half-month and solar day (above mentioned)— 
the lord of the province of Saurishtra, the 
supreme sovereign, king of great kings, and 
supreme lord, the illustrious JAikadeva, 
gave—confirming the gift with a libation of 


L.1, read aif, L. 2, read Say —tho 37 in aEqt is 
almost effaced. I. 3, The first letter of Q=a]qf kas not 
been finished, being only } instead of ; read. @yUTE 
L. 4, nad 4E, 1. 6, The two W of wiped” have not 
been finished ; read “WE4; WAC, Hae; the three akehs- 
ras omitted look like eaytq, which, however, in nonsense. 
L. 7, read Fut’, L. 8, read “axa, TH. L. 9, “art 
looks like 4]%] because two virkmas hare been attached to 


water—to-day herein Bhodmilikaé with the 
approval of his chief minister Bhatta N a rié- 
yaona, his associate in the fulfilment of his 
duties, knowing the instability of worldly affairs 


and having regard to (the fact that) the oocur- 


rence ofan eclipse of the sun is a time for 
charity, for the increase of his own merit and 


| fame, to the Brihmana, called Iivara (Jivara) 


who knows the fonr Vedas, belongs to the 
Mudgala gotra and to the lino of . . . ., and 
invokes Agni by the names of three anonsinis, 
the village, called Dhenika (situated) in 
the province of Bhimilikd, together with 


the n. Read RTITGq", aaemm, L. .10, All the 
names are exceedingly en dase SENS i 
L. 11-12, Tho names are very uncertain. 

L. 1, cead Fqereare (9°. L. 2, read “3 Atay 7 
Say. The odd mistakes have been cansed by the non- 
corsletion of the ya and the connerion of the prishfha- 
mitra before ka with the preceding na. L. 3, read @TTT- 
fary:. L.5, read “Sq eee”. L. 6, read Parareq, 
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(its) grass, ood and water, and Soqeiber with 
its trees and fields (or rows of trees) ; except- 
ing (former) gifta to the gods. Now the 


boundaries of this village in the four directions | 
says) :— The earth has been enjoyed by many 


of the compass will be described in order to 
ensure (ifs) possession in future times (viz.); to 
the north, the ocean (7?) in Simi pakhetra 
(?) ; tothe east, the Savanagaruja water- 
course (7) together with (the Aillspur called) 
the Roharadhara; to the Sayalidéata- 
kaintagarich 4 (?) as faras theriver (?); 
to the west, the hillspur which rons towards 
the sea. If the Brihmana, called févara 





SES the land of that sales of Dhanik a, 
which is defined by these four boundaries, or 
canses it to be enjoyed (by others), he must 
not be disturbed by anybody, (for the Smriti 


kings, Sa gare and others, dc. (and also): “I 
beseech as a supplicant that other ruler who 
will be king when my kingdom has passed 
away, that he may not act against (this my) 
edict." This grant has been written by me, the 
chief keeper of the records, called Nkrahari- 
May it be auspicious! Prosperity ! 
(To be conttnued), 


SANSKEIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.B.A.5. 
(Continued from p. 95.) 


No. CXXVII. 

I revert to the Rishtraktta dynasty, of 
which the last inscription published by me is 
the Wani grant of Gévinda IIL." The present 
inscription was published originally by Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep, in the Jour. Beng, As. Soe. 
Vol. VIII. pp. 292, &e. I re-edit it now from 
the original plates, which belong to the British 
Museum. They were handed to Mr. Pringep 
by Mr, W. P. Grant, who got them from 
‘Beni Ram’ of Baroda; “and whose account 
of the method of their discovery, as derived 
from that person, was that they were dug up 


in excavating the foundations of a house in | 


that city.” 

The plates are three in number, each about 
11" long by 8" broad at the ends and 7#" inthe 
middle. The edges of the plates were fashioned 
slightly thicker, so as to serve as rims to pro- 
tect the writing ; and the inscription is for the 
most part well preserved and legible throngh- 
out, There are two rings to this grant. 
The left-hand ring is a plain ring, about 3 
thick and 3” in diameter ; if ever the ends of 
it ‘vere joined together at all, it had been cut 
again before the grant came under my inspec- 
tion. The right-hand ringis about 9” thick 
and of an irregular shape, not circular: it had 
not been cut when the grant came under my 
inspection ; but it was possible to pull one of the 
ends out of the socket and so to detich it from 
the plates. The seal, on this ring, is circular, 
about 1) in diameter. In the céntre of it 

} ‘ Vol. XI. p. 156, | 





there is a small counterannk surface, about 3" 
in diameter, on which there is, in relief, a 
figare of the ged Siva,—like the figure on the 
reals of Nos, OX XI. CXXIII. and CXXXI.,— 
with perhaps some small and now quite illegible 
lettera under it. The language is Sanskrit 
throughont, 

In this inscription the genealogy commences 
with Gdvindal. Heand his son Karka 
I. are mentioned without any historical re- 
ferences. Karkn’s eldest son, [nd ra IL., is not 
mentioned. His younger son, Krishoal.,, 
is spoken of as ousting his relative, i. ¢ his 
nephew Dantidurga, in consequence of the 
latter having fallen into ovil courses, and then 
appropriating the sovereignty to himself. And 
an allusion to his coming into hostile contact 
with the Chalukyas is made in the state- 
ment that he turned into a deer, i, «. re- 


pulsed and put to flight, the MaAdvaridha or ‘the 
great boar," which was the family-emblem of 
the Chalukyas; but, whether it was the Eastern, 
or whether it was the Western Branch of this 
| family that he thus conquered, is not apparent. 
It is also said that he established himself at the 
areata!" dhe laghapepe aap 





tified, I believe: pS  aaiaratagaireeraes 
that it is Yellipur’* in the North Canara ‘Dis- 
trict, in the Western Ghauts. I understand, 
however, that Dr. Burgess is more inclined to 


identify it with the modern Ellird, near Danlat- 
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&bad in the Auraigibid District, where there 
are such famous architectural remains, Eli- 
pura is called a sminivééa, or ‘encampment,’ of 
Krishna I. ; which seems to indicate that it was a 
place occupied by him on his campaign against 
the Chalukyas, who are referred to in the pre- 
ceding verse. Accordingly, the choice of one or 





other of the above two places for identification | 


with it will depend a great deal upon whether it 
was the Western Chalukyas, or whether it was 
the Eastern Chalokyas, against whom he was 
then warring. On the one hand, the Eastern 
Chalukyas were then in full power, and must 
have been formidable and active foes; and the 
Ridhanpar grant shows that by Saka 729 
(A. D. 807-8) they were attacked and subdoed 
by Gévinda IL, which makes it probable that 
one of his immediate ancestors should have had 
hostile dealings with them. On the other 


hand, we have os yet no authentic and detailed | 


accounts of the Western Chalukyas having 
continued to possess any real power after Kir- 
ttivarmi IL, for whom we have the dates of 
Saka 669 (A. D. 747-8) and 675, and who is 
clearly the ruler of the Karnitaka whose power 
ful army was defeated by Dantidurga, the 
nephew and predecessor of Krishna I. Thave 
already published an inscription of Krishna's 
second son and successor Dhruva, from 
Pattadakal in the Kalidgi District ;" and I have 
recently obtained another of the same king 


from Narégal in the Hingal Taluka of the 


Dharwid District. The two together show 
that Dhrova quite established his power in the 
Western Chalukya dominions; but there is no 


evidence that the Rashtraktitas had by that | 
time penetrated further to the south, as they | 


subsequently did, or to the west. And Yelli- 
por, thirty miles to the north-west from 
Hangal, is just the place where a stand would 


be made against them, or which they would be | 


anxious to occupy as an important outpost. 


Ido not, however, know of any remains at | 


Yellapur such as to answer to the buildings, 
whether temporary or permanent, that seem to 
be referred to in the present inscription. 
Without making any mention of Givinda 
3 No, CKXIM. Vol. XI. 


; KL pm 
ee ae XVIII. Vol. IX. pp. 15 and 
_ * See tho full transcription of this passage in Vol. 
ao 

* Vol. V. p- 15. 

* The form of this same in the present and other 
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—= Ne eee = 
0S. eee ee 


LL., the eldest son of Krishna L, the inscription 
continues with his second son Dhruva, and 
with Gévinda II, the elder of Dhruva’s 
two sons. It refers to the fondness of Gévinda 
ILL. for invading distant countries, and also 
speaks of him as taking away from his enemies 
the rivers Gaigi and Yamuni,—which state- 
ment must be taken to indicate his conquest of 
the countries in that direction,—and also ac- 
quiring insignia of royalty in the form of 
those two rivers. Here, again, there is a dis- 
tinct allusion to the Chalukyas, whether 
Western or Eastern. The Nerfir grants of 
Vijayiditya* mention the banners or signs of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna among the insignia 
of Vinaydditya; and they are mentioned also 
in the Purdaic introduction to the grant of 
Rijarija IL," one of the Chéla successors of the 
Eastern Chalukyas, as being some of the ancient 
and hereditary insignia of the Early Chalukyas. 
Thus far the inscription follows the main 
line, down to Gévinda II1.,—as far as we have 
already gone with the other inscriptions. It 
now introduces us, in the person of Gévinda's 
younger brother Indra IIL, to what Dr. 
Bihler bas named the Gujarit branch of the 
family. Indra III. is spoken of as becoming 
the raler of the province of the lord of Lata, 
which was given tohim by Gévinda IIL Dr. 
Bihler has pointed ont* that “Lita corresponds 
to what we now would call ‘ Central and South- 
ern Gujarit,—to the country between the 
Mahi and the Kofkana’’; but also that, 
“to judge from the position of the traceable 
tions, Lata was confined in the ninth cen- 





which occurs in sxantly same form in 
the Kavi grant, implies that Govinda ITI. had 


‘of the Gurjars' king by Govinda III. is 


not mentioned in the Waai grant, which is 
dated on the full-moon of Vaiéikha of the 
Vynya anivateara, Saka (28; whereas it is 
is dated on the full-moon of Sravana of the 


Sarvajit smbvatsara, Saka 729. This suggests 
the inference that it was between the dates of the 
two grants that Gévinda III. conquered the 


Gurjaras, by whom Dr. Biihler understands — 


the Chipdétkatas orChaudas of Anhil- 
wid, and annexed their outlying province 
of Lata,—i. ¢. only five years before the date of 
the present inscription, which is one of the son 
of the Indra to whom Gdévinds ITT. gave the 
government of the province. In the present 
inscription Indra II. is also said to have 
himself, alone and unaided, defeated the Gur- 
jara:‘ king; this must have been on the occasion 
of some subsequent attempt by the Gurjaras 
to recover the province, And he is also repre- 
sented as entering into some alliance, protective 
or defensive if not offensive, with the Mahdsd- 
wmantas of the south against Srivallabha, 
i.¢. Govinda IIL, who was then in the course 
of subduing them. The inscription then men- 
tions Karka or Kakka ID, also called 


Suvarnavarsha I, and Litésvara, the son of — 


Indra TT. As pointed out by Dr. Biihler, the 
fact that Karka II.,—as also his younger 
brother Gévinda IV. in the Kivi grant,—does 
not use the regal titles, but styles himself 
simply Mahdsdmantddispati, implies that he 
and Gévinda IV. were not paramount sove- 
reigns, but only vassals of the Rishtraktta king 
of the main line. A farther confirmation of 
this view is given by the present inscription 
in the verse that states that Karka’s erdmé or 
“master” made use of hia, Karka’s, arm, for the 
protection of the king of Malaya, as a door- 


bar to prevent an invasion by the king of | 


Gurjara who had become puffed up by con- 
quering the lords of Gauda and Vaiga. The 
submission of the king of Milavo to Givinda 
III. is recorded in the Wani and Ridhanpur 
plates. And the srdémior “master” of Karka 
IL., here spoken of, be no other than 
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Govinda IIT. himself; and the term is quite 
explicit as to the relations between him and 
Karka. Dr. Biihler says" that the manner. in 


| which this inscription speaks of Gdévinda III. 


indicates that he was dead at the time of its 


issue, i. ¢. in Sake 734, But I do not see on 


what passage he puts this interpretation. And, 


as a matier of fact, this was not the case; for 


the Kadab grant, published by Mr. Rice at 


ip ll above, shews that he was alive on the 


tenth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Jyaishthe of Saka 735; and the next insorip- 
tion that I shall publish will show that his son 
and successor, Amighavarsha L, succeeded to 
the throne in Saka 736-7, and consequently 
that he himself was still alive up to that date. 
The present grant is of the time of Karka 
IL., and is issued from Siddhaéamt* It ia 


dated Saka 734 (A. D. 812-3), on the full-moon 


day of the month Vaisikhs.”” And it recordsa 
grant of the village of Vadapadraka, in 
the Ankottaka Kighty-four circle of villages, 
toa Bréimean named Bhinu or Bhinubhatts, 
of the Viitsydyana gitra, and belonging to the 


 chiturridya or soviety of Chaturvédis that had 


originally started from the city of V alabhi. 
Dr. Bihler™ has identified Aikottaka and Jam- 
buvivika, one of the villages by means of which 


the boundaries of Vadapadraka are defined, 


with the modern Afikit and Jambavi, five or 
six miles to the south of Baroda, The other 
places mentioned remain to be identified, 

ines 70 to 74 contain a kind of postscript, 
to the effect that this same village had been 
given by some former king to the society of 
the Chaturcédis of Aikottaka,—that the 
enjoyment of it had been interrupted by some 
evil king or kings,—and that Suvarnavar- 
sha, i.e, Karka IL, wishing to allot it again to 
any excellent Brahman, aa the reward of learn- 
ing, selected Bhanubhatta, and gave it to him. 


Transcription. 
First plate. 





use in the south, though not among the Chalukyas, wi 
™ Vol. V. p. 145. 
“ From the original plates. 
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["] ya-vanéa-kartta $ri-Rishtrakit-Amala-vaiéa-janmi | pradins-sirah samar-aika-vird 
Géyinda-rijal kshitipd babhiiva || Yasy=d- | 

[?] [f]ga-mitra-jayinah priya-sihasasya | kshmapala-yéia-phalam=éva babbtiva sainyam | 
muktvai cha Saikaram-=adhiivaram-iévarinim | n-=livandat=i- 

[*] nyam-amaréshv=api yO manasvi || Putriyataé=cha khalu tasya Bhava-prasidit=stinur= 
bbabhiva guna-rigir=udira-kirttih | 

[*] [y6]  gauni(ya)-nima-pariviram=nvaha = mukhyam | Sri-Karkka-rija-subhaga- 
vyapadégam=nchchaih || Saurajya-jalpé patité prasanga- 

[*] nsnidééanam™ viévajanina-sampat | rajyam Baléh piirvvam=ahd babhiva | kshitév= 
idinin<ta nripasya yasya || Atyadbhu- 

['] tai-ch=tdam-amatmeta lokah Kali-prasamgéna yad=tka-pidam | jitam Vrisham yah 
kritavin=idinim | bhiiyaé=chatush-paédam=avighna-cha- 

(*] [ram] || Chitram na ch=édam yad=nsan yathivach=chakré prajé-pilanam=étad=éva | 
Vishoau jogat-[t* |rina-paré manns-sthé tasy=ichi- 

[*] tat tanmaya-minasasya || Dharmm-itmanas=tasya nripasya jajne | sniah su-dharmmaé 
khalu Krishna-rajah | yO vanéya- 

[*] meunmiilya vimirggi(rgga)-bhijam [|*] rajyam avayath gotra-hitiya chakr’ | 
Brahmanyaté tasya cha kipi s=ibhidevipré yayi \** ké- 

["*] vala-jitayd=pi | éréshtha-dvijanm-ochita-diina-lubdhih | karmminy=andchina-kntan 
chakruh || Ichchh-itirékéna 

('"] krishiba(va)linim | payd yathi mufichati jita méghé [|*] bhavén=m 
viratau tath=ibhfid-yasmin=dhanam varshsha(rsha)ti sévakinitm || 

rh) ¥é yuddha-kanditi-grihitam=uchchaih | san(éan)ryy-dshma-samdipitam=Apatantam | 
mahi-variham harinichakira | prajya-prabhivah 

(*] khaln rfja-siigha(tha)h | (|) Elapur-dchala-gat-Adbhuta-sannivésam | yad=vikshya 
vismita-viminachar-imaréndrih éta- 

ce") [t*] Svayambhu-Siva-dhima na kritrimé(matm) Srirsdrisht=6drit=iti satatam baho- 
charchchayanti || Bhiyas=tathividha-kritau vyava- 

('*] siys-hinir=ttan=maya katham=ah6 kritam=ity=akasmit | <kartt=fpi yasya khain 
vismayam=iipa &i- 


(*"] Ip! | tan-nima-kirttanam=a(a)kiiryyate yéna rajné (||) Gaigipraviha-himad idhiti-kilaki- 
Second plate; first side. | 


['"] tair-atyadbhut-ibharanakaish=krita-mandand=pi | minikya-kiifichana-purassara-sarvva- 
bhi- 

[™*] ty | tatra sthitah punar=abhishyata yéna Sambhuh || Nripasya tasya Dhruvaraja- 
nimii | 


nas=tad- 





[) mah-Anubhivas-tanayd babhiva | trigtkritin=yasya parikramdya [|*] pratépa-vahnir= 

dvishat) dada- 

[**] ha |] Lakshmt-prasidhana-vidhiveupaydgi krityath | yaé=chintayan=svayam=abhid=anisam 

| kritirtthah | kim veitra chitram=a- 4 

(**) napékshya sabiyam=liah sarvvah pomin=nija-dha(va)dhtvs sva-vaéitn vidhAtum [f 
Y6 Gaigi-Yamuné taranga-su- 


["] bhag’ grihpan=parébhyakh sama | sikshiich-chihna-nibhéna ch=(ttama-padam tat= 
| priptavin=aiivaram déh-dsammita-vaibha- 
[] vaireiva gunaireyyasya bhramadbhir=ddiés | vyiptis-tacys babhdva kirtti-purnshé 


Gévinda-rijah sutah || | 
(**] Pradééa-vritti-vyavasiya-bhijdth puritaninim-=spi pirtvi(rtthi)vinim | yaSinsi yd nima 


bhipS bhagna-pracha- 
poe ee a which, however, is 





ua The reading of the Kavi grant, nidarianath, a pee 


fernble to this. 
i* This mark of punctuation is out of place. Its 
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(™) nd-ikhila-vairi-virah |(|/) Unmilit-Ottuiga-narindra-vaiéd mahinaréndrikrita-tuchchha- 
bhrityalh svéchchhi-vidhayi charit-Anukdram 
[*?] chakira yd nima vidhéh kshitlah || Hitjira-difjita-rapach-charapin=aritin § [|*] 
kurvvan-kshapéna vidadhé=-dbhuta-karmma yaé=cha | 
(] chakré tathi hi na tatheigu wadham paréshith | Partyé(rtthb)-pi nima bhovana- 
tri(trijtay-aika-virah {| Kalpa-kshaya-kshana-samudbhava- 
(**] vita-héli-déliyamina-kulaéaila-kul-inukiram | yon-mukta-chanda-éara-jala-java-pranunna | 
yuddh-igati ripu- 
[°°] gajéndra-ghati chakira || Bhrith tn tasy<Eindra-samina-viryyah | érimin=bhuvi 
kshmapatir=Indra-rijah [|*] Sisti babhiv=/- 
(™] dbhuta-kirtti-siitis=tad-[d® |otta-LitéSvara-mandalasya || Adyapi yasya sura-Kinnara- 
Siddha-Sidhya-Vidyi- | 
[*] dharidhipatayd guna-pakshapitit | giyanti kunda-kusuma-éri* yaSd yathd sva-dhima- 
sthita(h*] sa- 
[™] hachari-kucha-datta-hastih || §Yén=aikénn cha GOrjjar¢évara-patir-yyéddhom 
samabhyudyatah sauryya- 
[**] préddhata-kandharé mriga iva kshipram dit) grihitak bhit-isam'*hhata-dakshini- 
pathe-ma- 
Second plate; second side. 
(**) hisimanta-chakra{in] yaté rakshim=Apa vilagtya(pthya)mina-vibhavat Srivallabhn= 
fdarat || Tasy=itmajah prathitn- | 
(™] vikrama-vairi-vargga-lakshmi-hathAharana-santata-labdha-kirttih — | Sri-Karkkarija iti 
samérita-plirit-féah'? distr-irttha-bédha- 
("') paripilite-sarvve-lékah || Rajyé yasya no askarasya vasatir=vyidhéh prasitir= 
mriti durbhikshat na cha vibhramasya mahimé 
f"") ne-nivedpasargg-Odbhavah kshind désho-gannh /prat&pa-vinata(t))=Sésh-fri-varggas=tatha 
ni vidvat-paripanthini prabhavati kril- 
[“] ri khalinith matih || aca AM aig ace em aa alates 
-arggalatim cha yasya | tvA bhujath vihe 
[*] PE ee firttham svimi tath-finya'meapi rajya-chha(pha)lini bhokté | 
Téineédam vidyuch-chafchalam=ilékya jivitatn kshiti-dlina- 
[*] t=cho Eiaendays pravarttité-yamn dharmma-diyah [|/*] Sa cha Litdivarah 





madhigatAssuhamahisabdamahsstmants- | 
(**] dhipati-Suvarngavarshs-Set-Karkkarkjadivd yatha-sam badhyaménakiin rish{ra pati. 
vishayapati-grimakit-ddhi- 


[**] kirika-mahattar-idin=samanubidhsysty=asta valk sathviditam | yathi maya Sri- 
Siddhasami-samivasitna mi- 

[(“*] tapitrdr=ats <fimushmika-punya-yaid-bhivriddhay$ — Sri-Valabhivinirggata- 
tachch#turvvidyasiminya- 

r"] aia he heard Wea dries ar (bra)hmachiri-brihmana-Bhinavé bhatta-Somaditya- 


putriy=A 
(“J Skotakn- charity anna(ntarggnte-Vadopadra -ibhidhina-grimi(ma)h yasy=ighite- 






cet ater eke mola; the rel) tha th 


This letter waa ot first omitted and thon 
Kinerded below the faa. 
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[] raté Vagghichchha-grima  évam=asau _chatur-Aghitan-Spalakshitah _sddrangals 
sa(s))parikarah sabhiita- | 

[*] vitapratyiyah  sadandadadiparidhah  sdtpadyam@navishtikah —_ sadhinynhiranyadéyals 
Bry va- 


[%] rijakiyinim=ahastaprakshépanlya i-chandr-irkk-irnnava-sarit-parvvata-samakilinah putra- 
a 


pau- 
[™) tr-dinvaya-bhogyah purvva-pradat ta-ile vadlaya- brahmadiya-rahit6 bhiimichchhidra- 
nyayens 


[**) Saka-nripa-kil-itite-samvatsara-satéshu saptasn fcha(cha)tas-triisa[d-adhike shu malii- 
Vaisikhyith snitv=dda- 

(**) k-litisarggéoo bali-charu-vaiévadév-Agnihétr-Atithi-paiichamahi- 

Third plate; firat side. 

[?*] yajta-kratukriy-idy-utsarppay-irttham pratipaiditah | 
sthityA bhunjaté bho- 

[*) jayatah pratidiaté va krishatah karchsha(rsba)yataé-cha na kénachit~paripanthand 
kiryyé tath=iigami- 

["*] [nripati® |bhir-asmad-vahéyair-anyair=vvi siminya{ i® | bhimi-dina-[phe 





chitaya brahmadiya- 









avagachchhadbhir=vidyul-ldliny=anityiny=a:svaryyani, tri(tri)g-Agra-lagna-jala-— 
(*"] bindo-chaiichalai=cha _jivitam=ikalayyo sva-diya-nirvviiéshi-yam=asmad-déydenuman- 


tavyah pili(layi)tavyaé=cha | yas=ch=ijidna-timi- 

[4 ra-patal-fvrita-matir=ichchhidya{d=4* |chchhidyaminai=ch=inumbda(dé)té(ta) pe “a 

[*] d=ity=uktam cha |*° bhagavaté véda-vyiséna Vydstna | Shashtim varshsha(rsha)- 
sahasrini svarggé tishthati bhiimi-dah | Achchhett’ 

[*] ch=inumanté cha  tiiny=éva narakd «=ovastt || Vindhy-itavish 
kétara-vasinah krishg-Ahayd hi jiyanté | 

[*"] bhimi-day-ipahirinah \(i) Agnér=apatyam  prathamam suvarnnam bhiir=vvaishnavi 
siiryya-sutié-cha givah loka-trayatm 

[*"] téna bhavéch=cha dattam yah kitehanam gift-cha mahifi=cha dadydt || Bahnbhir= 
vvasudh’ bhukt& rajabhih Sagar-adibhih | yasya yae 

[*] syn yadd bhimisstasya tasya tad phalam || Yain-iha dattini puri naréndrair= 

[(“] vinte-pratimini tini ké nima sidhub punar=ddadita |! Sva-dattith para-dattam va 
yatnid=raksha naridhipa |  mahi{ im) 

[*] mahitbhritam éréshtha daniich-chhréyd-nupilanun || Tt kumala-dal-imbn-lolim 
ériyam=anuchintya manushya-jivitaiecha 

(**) ativimala-mandbhir=itmanin@(naijr=nna hi purushaih parn-kirttayd vilépyih || 
Uktat-cha bhagavatd Rimabhadréna | 

(*'] Sarvvinedtin-bhavinah partthivéndrin bhiyé bhdyd yichaté Ran 

| yah dharmma-sétur=nripipim 

("] kilé kalé palantyS bhavadbhih || DétakaS=chaitra rdjaputra-Sri-Dantivarmma || 
Sva-hasté<yam mama Sri-Kukkardjasya 

[**] drimad-Indrardja-sutasya || © Likhitaii=ch=aitan=maya 

["°] Némidityén=dti || = Ayar™ cha grimd=tite-narapati-parikshin=Ahkott 
chiturvvidyiya datid=bhiit [|*] tén=api 


* and "In each caso the mark of punctuation is 








phadrah siiminyd= 








ah pte tery gh 
debused stylo or carclosaly © chaps approac! 
Tha tae the period. 





‘his part of the inseription is difficult to read, andlam | 
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("*] kuraja-jonita-vilépa-vichchhinna-paribh6gamh vijiiiza-varam=anyasya vi  vidishtasyn 
knsyachidebhavatu dvijamnana iti nigchitya 

("*) Suvarnpavarsha-dipa(ya)mina{th®] Vata™[pu*)ra-visind Bhinubhattay=inuméditah [ |* ] 
silitipyath grihitvé tilavarik-Adi-ganati(?)=ch(?)<6(?)ddi(?)- 

[™*)] éya = timbala-pradiina-piirvvakati ©—_-yathal6(?)bha-s4(?)va(?)na(?)m ch =A" bhasy(shy)= 
idisya(?) pra(prii)kritikam=api purain i(?)ti 

Third plate; second side. 
[7*] tathi Triyigé"vara-paramidhi(dhi)jéa-pida-miilam jandt=iti | 


Translation. 

May he protect you, the waterlily in whose 
navel is made a habitation by Védhas; and 
Hara, whose head is adorned by the lovely 
crescent moon | 

(L. 2.)—Hail! There was a king, Gévin- 
dar4ja, the maker of his own lincage,—born 
in the spotless Sri-RAshtrakita family,— 
a very hero in making gifta,—pre-eminently 
brave in war; whose army, he conquering 
single-handed and being fond of deeda of 
daring, had for its resnlt (only to be) a mark 
of (his beiny) a king; and who, being possessed 
of wisdom, worshipped no other, even among 
the gods, save Sathkara, the supreme lord of 
lords 


(L. 4.)—And when he was wishing for a son, 


—through the favour of Bhava, there was born 


to him ason, abounding in virtuous qualities 
and possessed] of great fame, who bore, (as hts) 
principle (title), the lofty and charming ap- 
pellation of Sri-Karkaraja, together with 
(veother) secondary and attributive name,"* In 
talking about governments, formerly, in 
sooth, the kingdom of Bali, the prosperity of 
which was for the welfare of all mankind, was 
(‘hat which would be cited as) an illustration in 
discussion ; but now (it is the kingdom) of this 
king in the world, And mankind considered 





jos dire Bn morg , 

letter, fa, waa | omitted and then inserted 
wer bit letter, ch, was at first omitted and thon 
“ This lotter, of, was at first o the 

errr tt et 
eee th as ee te 

mentions him under the namoof Kann/ivara-Akilavarsha’ 


to transcribe. On the outside are the words “ "Tia for 
the mother,” ** 


it extremely wonderful that he made Vrisha,"* 
—who, by association with Kali, had come to 
have only one foot,—to be now possessed of 
four feet again, (and so to be) unimpeded in 
his motion, And it is not wonderful that he 


accomplished in a proper manner the protection 


of his subjects ; for,—sinee Vishnu, who is pre- 
eminent in protecting the world, dwelt in his 
mind,—this (conduct) befitted him, whose mind 
was (fhus) identical with that same (Vishnu). 
(L. 9.)—OE that king, of virtuous disposition, 
there was born a pious son, Krish nardja, 
who, having uprooted his relative’ who had 
resorted to evil ways, appropriated the kingdom 
to himself, for the benefit of his family. He 
possessed a certain friendliness towards Brdéh- 
man, by reason of which even those who 
were (only) once-born, (becoming ax it were) 


| -Bréhmags and being incited by (his) gifts 


which were worthy of the most excellent twice- 
born, performed the rites (which are usually) 


| celebrated (only) by those who can recite the 


sacred texts, Just as, when a cloud discharges 
rain in excess of the wishes of the cultivators, 
their minds are (intent) upon the cessation of it, 
so was it when he showered down wealth (in 
excess of the utmost desires) of his servants. He, 
the most mighty one, a very lion of a king 
transformed into  deer™ the great boar,?* 
™ Nandi, the ball of Siva, a the porsonifi cation , 
dharma, * pe igion, virtoe, or justice." Thors is 
on er ea fd, in its meanings of ' a f pte * ane- 
he first or Krita yuga, is ved to have been redace 
cents ye emt wre ra 
Dripar yuga, and to ono-fourth iz the Kal yeugo ; and 
Karka I. is supposed to make it complete mad entire 


in, it was originally. Mr. K. B. Piithak | 
brooght to my notion that’ the anime idea ia referred to 


- 


| in the Naishadhacharita of Sriharsha, Calcatta edition, 
‘ol. I. p. 7y— 
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which was seized with an itching for battle, 
and which, kindled with the warmth of bravery, 
encampment situated on the mountain of E1i- 
pura, the astonished immortals, who travel 
in celestial cars, always take much thought, 
saying:—‘‘This is the abode of Svayambhu- 
Siva, and no artificially made (dwelling); 
Srt, (if she could be) seen, (would be) such as 


this,” Verily even the architect who built it | 


felt astonishment, saying:—‘(The imost) 


would fail to accomplish such a 


work again ;* sho! how has it been achieved 
by me ?"; (and), by reason of it, the king was 
cansed to praize his name. By means of it, 


Sambhu, who abode there,—though decorated | 


(already) with the very wonderful ornaments 
which are the torrent of the Gaigi and the mys 
of the moon and the fAdlahiita-poison,—was 
still further decorated with rubies and gold 

(L. 19).—Of that king there was born a son, 
of great dignity, named Dhruvaraja; the 


fire of whose splendour burned up his enemies, — 


who were turned into grass by his prowess. 
Thinking in person what it was useful to do in 
propitiating Lakshmi, he was always successful ; 
and what wonder is there in that’, since every 
man, (even) without depending upon assistance, 
is able to reduce his own wife into a state of 
submission to himself. 

(L. 22.)—Of him there was born 8 son, 
Gévindaraja, the personification of fame, 
who, taking from his enemies the Gangi and 
the Yamunii, charming with their waves, noquir- 


ed at the same time that supreme position of © 


lordship (which was indicated) by (those rivers in) 
the form of a visible sign,—and by whose 
virtues, wandering about, as if possessed of 
superhuman power that was not provided with 
& (corporeal) body (#0 as to be impeded), the 
(distant) regions were pervaded. Verily he, the 
king, who destroyed all the fierce hostile heroes, 
took away the reputations even of kings of 
former times who applied themselves to travel- 
ling in foreign countries. Truly he, the king, 
imitated the behaviour of Fate,—uprooting races 
of lofty kings ; making hia humble servants into 
great kings; and disposing (everything) in 
accordance with his own will. He performed 
me would: ‘deficien 
ox prsevorune ia (accomplishing) euch a work again.” 
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| a wonderful achinventent making his enemies 


ina moment to have their feet jingling with 
the rattling of chaing that are nsed for fastening 
the feot of elephants; verily not even Partha, 
the greatest hero in the three worlds, nccom- 
plished so quickly the slaughter of his foes. 
Driven forward by the speed of the fierce 
ghower of arrows discharged by him, the troop 
of the lordly elephants of his foes, which came 
against him in battle, imitated the kulasai/a- 
mountains which are easily caused to sawing to 
and fro by the wind that arises at the moment 
of the destruction of all things. 

(L. 30)—His brother _Indraraija,—eqnal 
in bravery to Indra; a glorious king on the 
earth ; the source of the production of wonderfal 
fame,—became the ruler of the province of the 
lord of Lita, which was given (fo. dim) by 
that same ((@4vindardja).. Even to-day, through 
their partiality for (iis) merits, the gods, the 
Kinnaras, the Siddhas, the Sddhyas, and. the 
lords of the Vidydédharag, sing his fame, which 
has the glory of jasmine-flowers, (through 
absence of mind) placing their hands upon the 
breasts of their female companions, as if they 
were in their own homes. And by him, (even 


though) alone, the leader of the lords of the 


Girjaras," who prepared himself to give 
battle, bravely lifting up his neck, was quickly 
caused, as if he were a deer, to take to the 
(distant) regions; and the array of the Maha- 
sdmantas of the region of the south, terrified 
and not holding together, and having their 
possessions in the course of being taken away 
from them by Srivallabha, through (shew- 
ing) respect obtained protection from him. 

(L. 35.)—Hia son (is) Sri-Karkaraja, 
who always acquires fame by violently ravishing 


the goddess of the fortunes of his enemies, 


who are renowned for their valour; who 
sclves to him; and who protecta all mankind 
by his knowledge of the meaning of the sacred 
writings. In his kingdom there is no dwelling 
for any thief, and the produc ion of disease has 





died out; there is no famine, and no excess 


of perturbation, (and) no occurrence of evil 

portents; all faults bave disappeared ; all his 

and no cruel thought of wicked people prevails 
™ See note 7 above. | - 
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to cause distress to the learned. And having, 
for the purpose of protecting (fhe king of) 
Malava, who had been struck down, consed 
hia arm to become the excellent door-bar of the 
country of the lord of the Gir jaras who had 
become evilly inflamed by conquering the lord 
of Gauda and the lord of Vanga,—his 
master’ thus enjoys (Ais) other (arm) also as 
(embodying all) the fruits of sovereignty. 

(L. 40.)—By him, having seen that life is as 
unstable as the lightning and that the giving 
of land is the most pions act of all, this reli- 
gious gift has been effected. 

(L. 41.)—And he, Litiévara, the Mahdsd- 
meawdédiipali who has attained all the mald- 
jabdar, Suvarnavarsha-Sri-KarkarA- 
jadéva, informs the réfshirapatis, rishaya- 
patie, grimabiifas, dddikdritas, mahatiaras, &., 
according as they are concerned :— 

(L. 43.) —“ Be it known to you that,—by me, 
settled at (the cify of) Sri-Siddhasamt,— 
in order to increase the religious merit and tho 
fame, both in this world and the next, of my 
parents and myself,—seven hundred and thirty- 
four years having elapsed from the time of the 
Saka king, on the great full-moon day of 
(the month) Vaitikha,—the village named 
Vadapadraka, which is included in the 
Atkottaka Eighty-four (villages), and the 
boundaries of which are, on the east, the village 
of Jambuvavika ; on the south, the tank named 
Mahiistnaka; on the west, (the willage of) 
Atkottaka; and on the north, the village of 
Vagghichchha,—this (village), thos defined as 
to ita four boundaries,—together with the 
udranga, the uparibera, the bhitardtapratydya, 
(the right to) fines and (fhe proceeds of punish- 
mente inflicted for) the ten (classes of) offences, 
(the right fo) forced labour as it arises, (end) 
that which is receivablo (in kind) in grain and 
gold; not to be pointed at with the finger (of 


appropriation) by any of the king’s people; to | 


last as long as the moon and sun and ocean and 
rivers and mountains may endure; to be enjoyed 
by the succession of sons and sons’ sons; with 
the exception of grants previously made to gods 
and Brélmans; (and to be held) by the rule of 
bhiimichchhidra,—has, after bathing, been given, 
with copious libations of water,—for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the sacrificial rites of the five 
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great sacrifices of the bali, charu, veiévadéva, 
agnihétra, and atithi, and other (rites),—to the 
Bréiman Bhann, the son of the Bhatia Simé- 
ditya,—who belongs to the society of the 
Chaturvédts that started from (the city of) Sri- 
Valabhi, whois of the Vitsyfyana gétra, (and) 
who is a student of the Midhyandina (éakha). 
(L. 54.)—" Wherefore, no obstruction is to be 
made by any one to him who, according to the 
proper condition of a brahmaddya, enjoys (this 
village), or causes it to be enjoyed, or assigns 
it (to another), or cultivates it, or canses it to be 
cultivated. And so this, my gift, is to be 
assented to and preserved, just as if it were a 
gift made by themselves, by future [kings®], 
whether of my lineage or others, recognising 
that [the reward of] a grant of land belongs 
in common (to him who makes it and to all who 
preserve it), and bearing in mind that riches 


fre as transient as the lightning and are rot 


enduring, and that life is as unstable as a drop 
of water on the tip of a blade of grass. And 
he will be invested with (the guilt of) the five 
great sins, together with the minor sins, who, 
having his mind obscured by the thick darkness 
of ignorance, may confiscate (this grant) or 
assent to (ifs confiscation), " 

(L. 59.)—And it has been said by the holy 
Vyiisa, the arranger of the Védes :—‘* The giver 
of land dwells for sixty thousand years in 
heaven; (fwé) the confiscator (of a grant of 
land), and he who assents to (such conjiscation), 
shall dwell for the same number of years in 
hell!" Verily those who confiscate a grant of 
land, are born ag black snakes, dwelling in the 
dried-up hollows of trees in the forests of the 
Vindhya (mountains), destitute of water. Gold 
is the first offspring of fire; the earth : 
to Vishnu; and cows are the children of the 
sun; (the whole of) the three worlds would be 
given by him who gives gold and acow and 


the time being posseases land, enjoys the fruits 
| of it! 


Those gifts (of land), productive of 
en te ee which have been 
in former times, are like 
that which is vomited forth from the remains 
of an offering to an idol; what good man would 
take them back again ? O king! O best of kings ! 





™ i.4. Govinda ITI, 
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carefully preservo land that has been given, | 


whether by thyself or by another; the preserva- 
tion (ef @ grant) is better than making a grant! 
Verily the reputations of others are not to be 
destroyed by men of very spotless minds, 
regardfal of their own advantage, reflecting 
that wealth, and also human life, is a3 unstable 
as a drop of water on the petal of a waterlily! 
And it has been said by the holy Ramabhadra : 
—"Rimabhadra again and again makes his 
request to all these future princes, (that) this 
general bridge of piety of kings should at all 
times be preserved by them !" 

(i. 68.)—And the Ditaka in this matter is 
the Rdjaputra™ Sri-Dantivarmi, This is (the 
signature of) the own hand of me, Sri-Kak- 
karaja, the son of the glorious Indraréja. 
And this has been written by me, Némiiditya, 
the son of the high-born™ Durgabhata, (who am) 
entrusted with the great (ojfice of the) autho- 
rity of peace and war. 
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(lL. 70.)—And this same village was given 
by the Parikshi™ of a former king to the society 
of the Chaturrédis of Ai kottaka. Therefore, 
also, when (this grant), the enjoyment of 
which had been broken off throngh the inter- 


ruption produced by evil kings, waa being 


given by Suvargavarsha, who resolved 
that it should be the reward of learning of 
some excellent twice-born man, (thts village) 
was allotted to Bhinubhatta, an inhabitant of 
Vatapura” I 


set + 2 8 ee 


and other classes, having said and ordered 


| that it should be preserved according to desire, 


(the king said)—“ Though (this) town is a 


- nataral and spontaneous’ (git), yet he* knows 


that (the gift of) it originates (my devo- 


| tion to) the feet of (the god) Triyagéévara, the 


supreme lord,"’ 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.5.A. 
(Continued from p. 139.) 


XXII. 

We have seen how the Mongols during the 
year 1212 forced the frontiers of the Chinese 
ing again when their great chief, Chinghiz, was 
wounded, On their retreat the Kin troops 
reocoupied the districts they had lost, but their 
advantage was only of short duration. Their 
general, He-she-lie Hu-sha-hu, notwithstanding 
his ill-conduct, which we described, was partially 
was ordered to post himself north of Yen-ching 
or Yen-king,’ 3 or 4 leagues north of the pass 
of Ku-yong.* In vain the Emperor's counsellors, 


tan-i by Hyacinthe, deprecated this step; he 


33 Mr. Prinsep translated this word by “ presumptive 
heir and brother of the king," thus introd another 
name into the genealogy. But this translation cannot 
well be upheld. 

34 Kulaputraka, This, however, may possibly bea 

oe ea Pell 
mentioned nite village grantec 

*" Tho moaning of sdbil ti in Bot ent. 

Pandit B nlal Indraj! considers that Tildwirika 
a be sania Eto “* lawira, an officer similar to | 
Taldts o present Tuldti, or rather Told, 
in the Mariijba and countrica means 





proceeded to the camp and there began to make 

ta with his creatures Wanian 
Hyacinthe,) to revenge the affront which had 
been put upon him after his withdrawal from 
Ta-tung-fu, Instead of making an effort to 
recover the pass of Ku-yong, he gave himself up 
to debauchery and hunting, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity for revenge, and when the Kin Emperor 
aent to complain he threw down one of his 
falcons in a rage and killed it. He put todeath 
Fu-hai, who commanded another division of 





haudle of a sword,’ or with (dla, *« musical instrument 
stick.’ Bot I am inclined to look upon ites having 
much the samo meaning as the dra 
ancient form tabira,‘a village-watchman," | ay 
raie some class of officials is cloarly meant. 

* Pribpitita, Or perbape it may mean’ belongs to 
bg ayer 

\ Situated north of the Great Wall. 

® Gaubil, p. 15, note 4 
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the city two hours before daybreak by the gate 
Tong-hiuen-men and penetrated aa far as the 
gate Kuang-yang-men, which was in its west- 
ern part. He was preceded by some horsemen 
who sowed alarm by crying out in a loud voice 
that the Tache, i.e. the Mongols, were at the 
gates of the town. Tushan-nanping and his 
son, Tushan-muliei, who were known for their 
zeal, and were related to the murdered Fu-hai, 
having rushed out on hearing this noise were 
put to death. Shan-yang, son of Fu-hai, and 
Shekunai, lieutenant-genoral, put themselves at 
the head of 500 Chinese, and tried to appease 
the tumult and nid about them, as did their 
men. Meanwhile Hu-sha-hu advanced to the 
gate Tong-hoa-mon, which he forced, and having 
entered the palace and driven out the guard ho 
took the title of governor of the empire and 
generalissimo of al! the forces. He then had 
the Kin Emperor removed to the palace where 
he was born, and guarded by 200 men," One 
of the princesses, named Ching-shi, who had 
charge of the Imperial seal secreted it, but was 
forced to give it up, andarmed with this potent 


authority Hu-sha-hu used it to make several | 


appointments. He then ordered the eunnch, 
Li-se-chong, to put the Emperor to death. 
His intention was to seize the throne, but 
fearing the animosity that such a step would 


give riso to, he consulted Tu-shan-i, the 


governor of Peking, who had been wounded in 
the foot in the recent melée, as to whom 
he should appoint. He was astonished at 


the coolness with which the latter said there 


could be no question about this, since Utabn 
waa the elder brother of Chong-hei and grand- 
son of the Emperor Ulo, in addition to which 
he was universally beloved and would bear 
the sceptre glorionsly. Hn-sha-hnu sent to find 
this prince at Chang-te-fu in Honan and had 
him proclaimed Emperor.* Ganbil* calla Utabn 
“the prince Sun;” so does Donglas. These 
events took place in the spring and summer of 


1213. At thesame time we read how Yoliu-linko, | 


the Khitan chief, whose rebellion we have de- 
scribed, had himself proclaimed king of Lian 
and took for the title of his reign the name of 
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tome paths gente Bo; — 


Yuen-tung.* He speedily conquered the whole 
of Liau-tang, and took up his residence at 
Hien-ping." In the autumn of the same year 
wounds, once more assailed northern China. 
He again captured Suan-te-fo, now called 


| ‘Suan-hwa-fo, and thence advanced upon 


Te-sing-fu" now known as Pao-gan-fu. The 
army were led at the attack on this latter town 
by his youngest son Tului, and by his relative 
Chiki, the son of Alju, who scaled the walls at 
Chinghis now advanced upon Hwai-lai, situated 
15 leagues to the south-east of Suan-te-fn, 
where he attacked the Kin troops under 
Wanian-king and Kaoki, called Chuhu-kaoki 
by De Mailla. The latter were speedily defeated, 


| and forty lis of the ground were covered 


with their corpses. The Mongols now detached 
a force against Ku-pih-kow," a fortress on the 
Great Wall on the main route from Peking to 
Kara Ehoten, and situated at the northernmost 
point of Pe'chihli. Knowing that the Kins 
had a strong garrison in the difficult pass of 
Ku-yung, which they had occupied after the 
withdrawal of the Mongols the previous 
year, and where, according to the YFuen- 
ch'ao-pt-shi, the Kin Emperor had sent Ira and 
two other generals to occupy the fortress and 
the force Khulaaniegele to guard it, Chinghis 
masked it with a force under the general 
Ketebji."" The Huang-yuan makes two names 
ont ot the word, viz., Ketai and Bocha.?! 
He himself advanced upon Cho-lu, which is 
situated 4) li to the south-west of Pao-gan- 
fu. He then continued his march westward, 
keeping north of the Great Wallas far as the 
pass of Tse-king, called Tszi-tazin in the 
Huang-yuan. This authority tells us further 
that the Kin Emperor sent the great general 
Aodun to prevent Chinghiz foreing the puss 
and emerging on the plain, but he had scarcely 
arrived when the Mongols forced the barrier, 
They defeated a Kin army near the mountain 
Wn-hoi-ling, called Wuh-wé-ling by Douglas 
and Uhuei by Ganbil, who tells us it isa small 
mountain near the town of Kuang-chang-hien 
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on the borders of Shan-si and Pe'chih-li. Ching: | 


hiz now captured the towns of Cho-chan and 
Yih-chan, both well-known places in Pe'chib-li, 
to the south-west of the modern Peking. 

The Yuan-chao-pi-shi says that he now 
arrived at Saari-keer, by which Palladinus 
understands Shara-gol, the Yellow river, that 1s, 
the Khun-khi flowing near Peking. Meanwhile 
the pass of Ku-pih-kow, already named, was 
surrendered by its commander, a Khitan general, 
named Wu-lan-par, who retired from it without 
striking a blow, while the Mongol general Chepe 
was detached by Chinghix to march by way 
of Nan-keou to attack the pass of Ku-yung 
from the south, Having taken it, he repaired 
to that of Kn-pow, where he joined Ketebji." 
The capital was now threatened, it will be seen, 
on two sides, and Chinghiz having selected 4,000 
picked men, sent them under Kieitai and Hatai 
to invest it."* Ganbil and D'Ohsson say that 
Chepe and Ketebji detached 5,000 picked men to 
reinforce Khota and Khata, who were investing 
thecapital, whichseemsa morereasonablestory."* 
The Huang-yuan calls the two commanders 
Kietai and Bocha,”’ This investing army having 
reached the river Hoi-ho, intended to cross it by 
the bridge Gao-tsiao, so Hyacinthe, p. 62, reads 

the passage in the Aang-mu. De Mailla in his 
translation, and Gaubil call the river Tsao, and 
Gaubil says it was not really a river but o canal 
which came from Chang-ping-chan, and passed 
near the capital, When the later city of Peking 
was builta number of fresh canals were cat, 
and the face of the country was much changed 
between the Hoen-hoand the river passing by 
Tong-chau."* Hu-sha-hu, who had been wounded 
in the foot, had to travel in a chariot to prevent the 
Mongols crossing the bridge. He nevertheless 
defeated them, that is, doubtless defeated their 
advanced posts. They renewed the attack the 
next day, when he was not well enongh to go 
out, and accordingly ordered the general Kaoki 
with 5,000 men to oppose them. Kaoki 
arrived too late and Hu-sha-ho would have put 
him to death, bat the Emperor forgave him on 
account of his ancient services. Having given 
him some more troops he said to him, “If you 
Fe a eee 
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‘defeat the enemy I will grant you your life, but 


if you are beaten you shall die.” Kaoki accord- 
ingly marched, but a strong north wind having 
arisen blew the sand and stones into the eyes of 
his men, and after struggling from sunset tll 
dawn he was foreed to withdraw once more 
into the city. Fearing that Hu-sha-hn would 
carry out his threat he repaired to his house 
with his troops. Hu-sha-ho having been 
warned mounted the wall of his garden intend- 
ing thus to escape, but he got entangled in his 
clothes, fell and broke his leg, and the soldiers 
who were standing around cut. off his head. 
Kaoki repaired to the palace with the head, and 
asked that he might be tried. The Emperor 
pardoned him and issned an edict enumerating 
the varions crimes of Hu-sha-hu ard he ap- 
pointed Knoki generalissimo in his place.’* 
Chinghiz Khin’s old companion and trusted 





| general Mu-khu-li at this time commanded a 


force in Pe'chih-li,with which he made rapid pro- 
gress, and, we are told, an inhabitant of Yong- 
ching,*’ named Se-ping-chi, remarking that the 
Mongols did no injury to those who submitted 
freely to them, and that the Kins were too weak 
to protect them, determined to submit to Mnu- 
kho-li. He accordingly collected several thon- 
sands of his countrymen and went to that 
general who was then encamped at Cho-chan, 
and who would have given him employment, 
bat as he excused himself he made over 10,000 
families to his son, She-tien-chi, and ordered 
him to go with them and encamp near the 
town of Pa-chan. She-tien-chi became one is 
the best generals in the Mongol service.** 
The fortunes of the Kin dynasty were ebbing 
onevery side. It had been at peace with the 
empire of His on its western frontier for 80 
years, but the letter having been attacked by 
the Mongols asked for help which the Eniperor 
Chong-hei had refused. In the 8th month of 
1210 they accordingly attwcked Kia-chan in 
Shen-si, but were beaten and forced to rei-re. 
The next year Li-ngan-tsuen, their king, having 
died, was succeeded by Li-tsun-hin, who was 
more fortunate than his predecessor, and in the 
last month of 1213 captured the town of King- 
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chau also in Shen-si." The Mongols had cap- 
tured a large number of Chinese officers who 
readily took service in their ranks, deeming it 
doubtless a small offence to transfer their alle- 
giance from one set of Tartars to another, both 
of them strangers to themselves, Chinghiz 


Khan was much attached to them, and entrusted | 
bitants. We are told that the desertion of 


some of them with commands ; and, we are told, 
formed 46 brigades out of the Chinese whom 
Yang-pe-yo and Lieou-lin had bronghthim. He 
now determined upon a systematic attack upon 
the Kin empire, and divided his forces into four 
divisions; one of them under Kota and Khata,™ 
were ordered to post themselves north of the 
capital and to investit. His three sons, Juchi, 
Jagatai and Ogotai were ordered to ravage the 
districts to the south and south-west of Peking 
as far as the Yellow River.** They crossed the 
mountains Tai-hang, called Tkhai-khin by 
Hyacinthe, advanced as far as Led in Honan, 
and captured 28 cities, namely, Paou,”* Sui, 
Gansuh, Gan-ting, Hing, Ming and Tsze in 
Chihli; Seang, Wei-hwoy, Hwai, Mang and 
Leé in Honan and Tsih, Loo, Leaou, Tsin, Ping- 
yang, Tai-yuen, Keih, Heen, Pa, Fun, Shih, 
Lan, Hin, Tai and Woo in Shen-si.™* 

A second army under Chinghiz Ehin’s 
brother, Juchi Khasar, with whom were KE wang- 
tsin Noyan and Chotseteposhi (called the Ge- 
neral Pocha by Ganbil), advanced towards the 
east and laid waste the maritime districts of 
Pe'chih-li, the province of Liau-si and all the 
country between Liau-tung, Peking and the 
sea. The Yuan-shi says they conquered Su- 
chau, Ping-luan and Liau-si.” The Muang- 
yuan calls the conimanders of this division 
Khazar, Olyni-nayan and Bocha.™ 

The third army, under Chinghiz Khiin himself 


in person, with his youngest son Tului, marched | 


southwards towards the province of Shan-tung 
a4 faras Tang-choon the Shan-tung promontory, 
and also captured twenty-eight cities, namely, 
Heung, Pa, Mo, 35 lL north of the modern Jin- 
kew-heen ; Gan, 25 lito the north of the modern 
Woo-keaon-heen, Ho-keen, Teing, King, Heen, 
Shin, Ke, Le, Ke, and Kae in Chib-li; Hwa, 
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20 li to the east of the modern Hwechoon in 
Honan ; Gin, Pih, Pi** Tse” Tae-gan, Tsenan, 
Pin, Tac," Yih-too, ‘Teze** Wei, Tang, Lac 
and E, in Shan-tung.” Meanwhile Mo-khu-li 
laid siege to Me-chau, situated in Choo-ching- 

heen in Shan-tung, which he captured after a 
severe resistance, and slaughtered its inha- 


Sheteene and Seowpoter™ at this time was a 
value set upon their services that Mu-kho-li 
conferred on them the rank of Wan-hn, 4.-., 
commanders of 10,000 men.” 

We can hardly realize the terrible surround- 
ings of a campaign on this scale by the Mongols, 
whose policy was to exterminate wherever 


| resistance was offered. The systematic tramp- 
ling under footof three such populous and flour- 


ishing provinces as Pe'chih-li, Shan-tung, and 
Shan-si must have involved a complete carnival 


of slanghter and destruction. The Yuan-shi- 


lei-pien says:—“ The Kins, in order to protect 
themselves, sent their best troops to guard the 
mountain passes and the fords, and summoned 
into the towns those capable of bearing arms. 
When Chinghiz heard of this he ordered his 
generals to take the old men, women and 
children whom they met with in the undefended 
towns and villages, and to put them in front 
of the army. The peasants and others who 
was contemplated hearing the voices of their 
fathers, mothers, wives and children, were 
unwilling to fight when it involved the slaughter 
of their relatives. Desolation reigned every- 
where in Shan-si, in the part of Honan, north 
of the Yellow River, in Pe'chihli and Shan- 
tung. The Mongols pillaged and destroyed 
more than #0 towns. They reduced to ashes an 
infinite number of villages, carrying off all they 


could in the shape of gold, silver and silk, 


massacring thousands of wseless persons, and 
carrying off a multitude of women and children.” 

The booty which they swept away in the shape 
of cattle was inestimable, and in the wide district 
we have tiamed only about ten towns escaped 


June, 1833. | 
capture."* These included the capital and the 
town sof Tung, in the district of Shun-tian-fo 
Shan,"’ Chin-ting,” Tsing,” Wah,” Ta-ming, 
Tung-ping in Chih-li; Tih“ in Shan tung ; Pei 
and Hae-chaa in Keansu.™ 

The various divisions of the Mongols reassem- 
bled in April 1214 at Ta-keau, a few leagues to 
the west of the capital, for the purpose of 
investing it more closely, The Huang-yuan 


calls the place Jen-dian. Chinghiz Khio’s | 


generals asked permission to be allowed to storm 
the town, and undertook to capture it. He 
refused, however, and sent [lichi and Chépa,” 
to inform the Emperor Utubo that he had 
conquered all the towns of Shan-tung and 
Ho-pé, and that there only remained Yen-king 
which he had not subdued. “ Heaven,” he 
added, “has reduced you to such a feeble con- 
dition, and has exalted me so much above 
you, what do you think of ita intentions 
towards me? I wish to retire to Tartary, but 
can you let my troops depart without appeasing 
their anger with presents.” Kaocki, the Kin 
commander, called Gao-tsi in the Hwang- 
yuan, urged that the enemy's army was 
stricken with sickness, that their hurses were 
worn out and unfit forservice,“* and he proposed 
to march out and attack it. Wanian-chin-hoei, 
another minister, argued on the other hand, 


that they would be running too many risks | 


acting thus, since the larger portion of soldiers 
in Yen-king had their families elsewhere, 
and could not therefore be depended upon to 
stay. “If we suffer any check,” added he, 
“ they will certainly disperse. In that case what 
advantage shall we gain over the enemy. We 
cannot retain them, they wish to return 
to their wives and children, the fate of the 
empire depends on this decision. My advice 
is, that we accept the peace which the Mongols 
propose.” Utnubu followed this counsel, and 
sent Chin-hoei to the Mongol camp, to conclade 
peace. Chinghiz Khin demanded a Kong-cho 
or princess of the Kin Imperial family, sud he 
was accordingly given the princess of Ti, 
daughter of the late Emperor Chong-hei, as 
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well as presenta of money, silk, 500 young boys, 
as many girls and 3,000. horses. He now 
returned home again. The Kin Emperor sent 
his minister Fu-hing or Fu-sing to conduct him 
through the Ku-yung pass. When he had tra- 
versed this he slanghtered the prisoners of both 


sexes whom his troops had captured, and who 


amounted to a prodigious number.“* The Huany- 
yuan says, Fu-sing conducted Chinghis as far as 
lake Yema.@ The Yuan-chao-pi-shi which tells 
the story of the Chinese campaigns in a jejune 
fashion, has an interesting paragraph about the 
episode Inst mentioned. At the time when 
Bei-pin™ was attacked, the Kin minister Van-gin 
said to the Kin ruler :—“ By the will of heaven 
it seems that the time has arrived for giving 
the throne over to others, The Dada” have 
extinguished our bravest armies, and taken 
our most hopeful fortress Tsiuun-kuan, If we 


our armies will disperse. It is better to mbmit 
his army. When he has led it away we may 
armies of the Dada an infections disease has 


| broken out on account of their bein i 


tomed to this climate. Now give the ruler of 
the Dada your daughter, gold, silver and stuffs, 
and see whether he will consent to go or not. 
The ruler of the Kin consented, and submitted 
to Chinghiz, and sent the princess to him with 
Van-kin and with gold, silver, and stuffs. After 


that the besieging armies left the city. Van-kin 


personally accompanied Chinghiz to the defile 
which is between Motjou and Fujou, 1. e. 


| between Ma-chan and Fu-chau, and bidding 


him farewell returned again. The warriors 
tied up the gold and silver and other things in 
strong cloth, and having heaved it up, rode 
away.’** The lost sentence has a certain epical 
finvour about it. 

In regard to the princess who was given in 
marriage by the Kin Emperor to Chinghiz, and 
who is called the danghter of Veishn Obana, in 
the Huang-yuan, Rashida'd-din has apparently 
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misunderstood the descriptive title of Kong- 
chu, and made a proper name of it. He tells us 
che princess was called Kochn Khatan, and adds 
although Chinghiz had no children by her he 
held her in high honour, She lived antil the time 
of his grandson Arikbuka.“” This campaign™ 
added immensely, no doubt, to the prestige 
of Chinghiz. To break down the frontier de- 
fences of the renowned Kin empire, to capture 


so many of its towns and to butcher so many of | 


its people ; finally, to secure a princess of its 
Imperial family as his bride, was assuredly, to a 
leader of Asintic nomades, drinking deep from 
the cup of glory and success, and we may well 
believe that the loads of treasare which his 
people carried off wrought a strange social re- 
volution among the unsophisticated shepherds 
and herdsmen of the desert. 


The condition of the Kin empire on the | 


other hand was most critical. It is true 
the Mongols had withdrawn, but they had 
only done so after ruining the land and 
squeezing it of its wealth and resources, 
while Lian-tung, that frontier province which 
lay between China and the ancient home of the 
Churchis or Kin Tartars, was in the hands 
of a rebel prince, who was sustained by the 
Mongols, and to whom his territory formed an 
easy gateway into China, We are not surprised 
that the Kin Emperor, who had seen the 
various vaunted defences of the empire crom- 
ble at the assault of the Mongols, should have 
felt that his capital city of Yen-king was no 
longer a safe residence; and should have sug- 


gested a migration of the court to Pien-leang | 


or Pien-king, now called Kai-fung-fu, situated 
on the southern bank of the Yellow River in 
Honan,and which was the Nan-king or southern 
capital of the Kin dynasty. 

Tuk-tan-i urged upon the Emperor that by 
this policy he would lose the northern provinces 
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of the empire, while the Nan-king to which 
he proposed to retire was surrounded by 
enemies on all sides; having the Sung on the 
south, the empire of Hia on the west, the 
Mongols on the north, while Lian-tung which 
was the cradle of the Kin empire was 





: strong by situation, being protected by the Bet 
and by in : 





inaccessible mountains. He urged 
that advantage should be taken of the peace 
to make new levies to reinforce the troops 
and train them well, ond to replenish the 
magazines and arsenals.” This advice was 
seconded by that of the other chief minist 
but the Emperor would not be saattned, 
and shortly after Tu-shan-i, whose fidelity, 
sagacity and uprightness made him universally 
respected, died. He now nominated Wanian- 
fu-hing or Fu-sing, generalissimoof the troops.” 

With him Aan nammitabad ba a colleacue, Moman 
Tsin-Chong, and the Tszosyan, t.e. second 
minister, called Tsin-juna in the Huang-yuan 








and Muyen-tsin-chung by Douglas. They were 


to defend Yen-king, and to assist by their 


 eounsel the heir to the throne, Shen-shun (called 
| Shochung by Douglas), who was to remain be- 


hind and encourage the citizens. Having 
made all his preparations, the Emperor set out 
in the sixth month of 1214 for Pien-leang, with 
the people of his household and those officers 
who were not disposed to run the risk of an- 
other encounter with the Mongols." When 
he arrived at Leang-hiang, a town sitnated 
five leagues to the south-west of the modern 


Peking, he demanded from his troops the 


return of the horses and cutrasses which had 
been supplied to them for the defence of the 
capital, and which inasmuch as he had no 
more enemies to conquer he deemed would 
not be wanted. This cansed a mutiny. The 
cavalry which was escorting him put to death 
their general Boowen, and chose three others 
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named Cheda:z or ~ikelinc Pisher and Chalar to 
lead them. They then retraced their stepa, and 
seized the bridge over the Lu-keou, the modern 
Hoen. Ganubil says this beautiful bridge is 
situated two leagues west-south-west of the 
modern Peking, Wanitan Chin-hoei who was 
in command at Yen-king sent an army against 
the rebels which was defeated, but Choda did 
not feel himself strong enough to continne the 
struggle alone, so he sent a courier to Chinghiz 
Khan to offer him. his services and to ask for 
his protection.** The Huany-yuan and Rashid- 
u'd-d'n as usual are very closely alike here. They 
both call the mutineers Khitans. They agree 
that the Emperor had reached Ju-jau when the 
mutiny took place, and that the body of troops 
which mutimed was behind and broke out 
into rebellion at another place called Lion-sian 
in the Huang-ywen, and Lin-pi-hiene in the copy 
of Rashida'd-din followed by Erdmann, both 


referable to the Leang-hinng above named. — 
The murdered general ts called Sounia by the 


Chinese author, and Seguneh by the Persian 
one. The former agrees with De Mailla in 
the names it gives the three substituted 
leaders, namely, Kanda, Bisbor and Chalur, 
while Erdmann’s MS. of Rashidu'd-din is 
naturally very corrupt in preserving these 
names which it gives as Jined, Niran, and Bilan. 
According to the Afuang-yuan Fo-sing hear- 
ing of the mutiny closed Lu-gu, te. the bridge Lu- 
keon above named, and would not let the rebels 
pass throngh; whereupon Kanta sent his officer 
Tatara with a division of light horse, 1000 
strong, which crossed the river secretly and 
fell upon the mon who were guarding it from 
behind and destroyed them. They seized all 
the clothes, armour,and weapons, and the horses 
grazing near the bridge, Rashidu’d-din tells 
the same story, only that instead of a general 
Tatara, he speaks of a contingent of Tartars 
who were found by the Khitans near the bridge 
and wore in the pay of the Kin Emperor, and 
who joined them."* The Huang-yuan dates the 
withdrawal of the Emperor in the fourth month, 
and says that in the fifth month the young 


prince whom hie had left in charge of Yen- 


king went south and joined his father, Rashid- 
u'd-din makes him do so after five months* 
On retiring from China, Chinghix: ‘doubtless 
intended to give the empire only a respite, 
and meant to avail himself of the’ first 
excuse to return. He went to pass the som- 
mer near lake Yurli in Tartary, which, accord- 
img to Hyacinthe, is situated in the district 
occupied by the Mongol tribe of Khorlos; 

The Yuon-shi-loi-pien says Chinghiz went to 





the town of Hoan-chau in Tartary™ which 


is probably a mistake. He professed great 
indignation on hearing of the withdrawal of 
the Kin Emperor to. Pien-leang, saying, “We 
have only just made peace with one another, 
yet he changes his court. This proves ihe 
suspicion and bad feeling which he entertains. 
He has only made peace with me to deceive me, 
and in the hope that I shall not be on my guard.'"*” 
He was therefore glad to receive Choda's 
envoy.” Hesent an urmy to help him. This was 
commanded, according to the Fuan-shi, by the 
generals Samuka, Shumnlu and Mingan.** 
De Mailla makes two names of them, namely, 
Sanmoho and Simominga."* Rashidu'd-din 
likewise only speaks of two generals whom he 


| calls the Saljiut Samukha Behadur, and the 
| Churchit Mingan.” The Hueng-yuin says 


that in consequence of the submission of many 
Khitan chiefa Chinghiz ordered San-jiurn and 
Makhabada, who led the advanced guard of 
the Khitans, and the brothers Min-on,™ and 


| Taibao to unite their troops with those of Kands 
, and together to attack the Middle Capital.” 


Meanwhile we must turn for a short time to 
another district. We have seen how the Khitan 
prince, Yeliu-liuko, secured the kingdom of 
Lian-tung. It would seem that after the-with- 


| drawal of the Mongols the Kin troops had 


recovered Lisu-yang which was then the Tung- 
king, or Eastern capital of the Empire, as well 
as the capital of Liau-tung, and some other 
places in the province. Chinghiz therenpon sent 
Mu-khu-li to assist in recapturing them. As 
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tsinpo, the siaahndor of Kao-chau, went to him 
with the principal people of the place and 
submitted. Mu-khu-li had sent a flying corps 
under Sinoyesien to explore. He is called 
a Uighur of the horde of Shanten by Gaubil. 
Having learnt from some prisoners that the 
governor of Tung-king had been changed, 
and that the new governor was én rotle to 
occupy his post, Sisoyesien waylaid him 
en roude,and killed him. He seized his letters 
of appointment, rejoined his own people and 
informed them of his pians, after which he 
went to Tungking, where he persuaded the 
officer of the guard that he was the new 
governor whom they expected. Suspecting no 
treachery he conducted him with due honour 
to the governor's palace, where all ‘the officers 


went to salute him. Sisoyesien had noticed on | 


entering the town the number of troops on the 
ramparts, and on asking the reason was told 
that being posted on the frontier it was neces- 
sary to be very vigilant, “‘1 come from the 
court, he replied, and everything there is peace: 
Why sow alarms by such great preparations.” 

He then summoned the officers of the guard, 
told them to have their minds at rest, that it 


was not necessary to uselessly fatiguethemeelves, | 
and that they might dismiss the troops and | 
send them home, as be would keep himself well | 


informed of the warch of the enemy. Three 
days later Mu-khu-li arrived before sunrise with 
all his army, and occupied the tewn withont 
asingle arrow being fired. By this conqnest 
the Mongols’ secured several thousand [is of 
territory, 180,000 families, 100,000 soldiers, and 
an immense quantity of riches, Of thirty-two 
towns in the district there was only Tat-nimg, 


which had time to put itself ina state of defence — 


and which the Mongols could not captare.™ 
The Yuen-shi says Mu-khu-li in this campaign 
captured Lu-tsung and Tsin-gua in Gvao-chan 
and Tsin-chan.” Donglas gives the names os 
Kowcho,™ Lu-tsung, and Kinpo.™ Setientsien, 
a Mongol officer, made Wanian-hussu prisoner, 
and sent him to Mu- een who wanted to put 
him to death, but Setientsien dissuaded him, 
saying he would not diminish the number of 
the enemy by putting them to death, but would 
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which he had promised this prisoner to spare his 
life if he surrendered, and he urged him not 
to oblige him to break his word, but rather to 


set him at liberty and to give him a command. 


Ma-khn-li foilowed this advice.” He now pene- 
taing went against him at the head of 200,000 
men. They metin the country of Hoa-tao, The 
fight lasted for many hours, when the Kim troope 
were defeated and fled, leaving 60,000 corpses 
on the field. In-tsing now withdrew to 


| Ta-ting-fu, which was then the Peking or 


Northern Court, which he intended to defend, 

bat the provisions becoming exhausted his 
officors mutinied and killed him and put one 
of his subordinates in his place. He is called 
Ukhuri Ilukhn by Hyacinthe, Wukule Eletuha 
by Douglas, In-khuskhai in the Hvang-yuan 
and Intahu by De Mailla, Mu-khu-li now sum- 
moned the new commander to surrender. The 
latter did not wish to injure his reputation by 


| giving in without a straggle, so he allowed 


Setien-seang to beat him and then surrendered 
the town. Mu-khu-li, irritated that it had not 
surrendered at once, wished to destroy the 
place, and to slaughter all its inhabitants. 
Sinoyesien was horrified at this cruelty, and said 
to him:—‘“‘The northern capital is the most 
important place in Liau-si- If you exercise the 


severity you threaten, do you think you will find 


other towns surrendering?” Mu-khno-liassented 

to this, and urged upon Chinghiz to allow its 
late commander who had surrendered it to 
retain his post, while he recommended the 
Uighur (i.e. Siaoyesien), to be made a general 
of cavalry, and to be appointed Inspector of the 
Tribunals in that district.” Gauhil says, on the 
other hand, that Mu-khu-li after capturing the 


| northern capital did put to death many of the 


enemy's troops on the pretext that they had 
surrendered too late, but he ceased the slaughter 
when it was urged that this. conduct would 
prevent other towns from surrendering.” He 
adds that in order to defend his kingdom the 


Kin Emperor had to levy heavy contributions, 


which caused some of his officers to go over to 
the Mongols and others to remain inactive.”* The 
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events we have been describing took plaice; BO far 


as we can be certain of the chronology of this | 


dificult period, during the year 1214. The next 
year was even more disastrous for the Kin 
empire than the previous one. Fuchn-taekin™ 


who commanded at Tung-chan on the Peiho, | 


and was one of the best Kin generals, deserted 
to the Mongols with all his troops. Chinghiz 
Khin gave him the rank of general im 
his own service and rewarded those who had 
followed fia.™ Rashido'’d-din calls him the 
Treasorer Kheda, and says he gave his grandson 
Jungahai as a hostage for his behaviour, and 
went back to Tung-chau." After capturing the 
northern capital as we have mentioned, Mu-khu- 
li sent two of his officers named Eaotéyn and 
Lieou-possonur to summon Ulipu, the governor 
of Sing-tsong-fo, called Hing-chung-fu by 
Douglas, who says it is a city of the Tamed 
tribe, situated to the north-west of Ning-yuen. 
Ulipu put Lieon-possonur to death, and would 
have done the same to Kaotéyu if he had not 
escaped. ‘The officers and citizens blamed this 
truculence, and, afraid that Mu-khu-li would 
make reprisals, they united against Ulipu and 


deprived him of thecommand of the place which — 


they made over to Sitiening, who submitted to 
Mu-khu-li, and was given command of the troops 
in the place."’ 

We will now return to the operations of the 
Mongols against the central capital Yen-king. 
We have seen that Samuka and Mingan, 
with the Khitan general Choda, were ordered 
to lay siege to it, It was defended with per- 

sistent valour, but the minister Chuhu Kaoki 


a had accompanied the Emperor when he | 
moved to his southern capital was jealous of | 
Wanian Fu-sing,™ and of his colleague Monian 


Tain-chong, who commanded at Yen-king, and 


took care that the reinforcements they sent for | 


did not reach them, Wanian-sulan informed the 
Emperor, and accused the minister of foment- 
ing disturbances on the frontier, and of treating 
his faithful people badly, but such warnings 
were useless, and the minister retained his credit. 
The two conimanders now sent one of their 
officers to Pien-liang, and having gained access 
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1a shie Bniperee tatseanad hita of the condition of 
things at Yen-king, Utubu professed surprise. 
and ordered Yong-si and King-chau, two of his 
best officers, to collect the various detachments 
scattered in the depat of the south- 
west and of Ho-pé as well asa large stock of 


grain. The general Li-ing was entrusted with 
the task of conducting these reinforcements and 


provisions to the beleaguered capital of the 


empire, but he was without experience, devoted 


to wine and had not control of his men, and 
one day when he was drank a body of Mongols 
met him north of Pa-chau, and his army was 
completely beaten, He was killed, and the 
grain he was conveying was captured,’* Two 
other generals were marching after him, 


| end according to the Huang-ywan had charge 


of the convoy. Itcalla them the Tsion-dian 

(revisor), Tsin-shou and the Yuan-shuai*® Liin. 
The Huang-yuan says further they were to fur- 
nish provisions by different roads, and each man 
was to take three dow of bread. Liin worked 
himself and encouraged the others, but when 
Tsin-shou reached the Jo-jou fortress Siyan-fin- 
jau and Liin reached those of Bajou and Tsin, 
all the grain was seized by our troops,” The 
last phrase shows the Huang-yuan was written 
under Mongol auspices. Rashidu’d-din, in the 
text followed by Erdmann, cays there were three 
commanders in charge of the convoy, namely, 


 Gung-sn, Rim-gan-che and Li-fing, besides o 


divisional commander of troops. He says the 
convoy was of rice, and that each man had to 
carry three Kasin, which in Chinese were called 
Simer. The divisional general marched along 
the road to the fortress of Su-chau-wei and 
the others with the convoy by another route. 
He was met and beaten at Sing-pi, while the 
convoy was captured at Pa-chan." From this 
time the communication between Yen-king and 
Pien-leang was severed. 

of the effort to relieve the city, and losing all 
hope, proposed to his colleague that they 
should both march against the enemy and die 


«word in hand for the glory of their country. 


The latter, who had immediate control of the 





"= Called Wanian Chin-hoei by De Mailla. 
rd neagetis tome IX, pp. 60 and 70; Douglas, p. 77 ; 


erst 75; Gaubil, p. 27. 
The Kiba and Yong of De Mall 
[ Temudachin, pp. 323 and 320. 
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troops, would not consent. Fu-sing quitted him 
in anger, and not wishing to play the part he 
bad assigned himself alone, first repaired to the | 





Hall of Ancestors of the Kin Imperial family, 


to which he was related, and after making the 
usual prosternations and going through the 
castomary ceremonies he summoned one of his 
officers named Chaosconen, to whom he confided | 
his intention of committing snicide. On tho first 
day of the fifth month he wrote a memoir which 
he confided toa mandarin named Se-zan-shé to 
remit to the Emperor. In this dooument he set 
ont the mensures which he deemed necessary 


to save the empire, exposed the treachery and 


intrigues of the minister Chuhu-kaoki, and 


finished by deploring his own misfortune, and 
declaring himself worthy of death for not 


having been able to preserve Yen-king. He 


then arranged his affairs, summoned his house- 


hold, and distributed his property among his 


domestics, as if it was the happiest day of his 
life, Healone in his palace was not in tears, 
He then took a cup full of wine which he 
offered to Se-gan-shé, and taking one himself 
he addressed that mandarin, saying :-—“ It was 
from you T learnt the beantifol maxims con- 
tained in the King, and it would not be seeming. 
ly that you should have taken all-this paing in 





vain. I ought to put your precepts into prac. | 


tice.” After having drank several cups with 
him he bade Se-gan-shé good-bye. The latter 
had scarcely left the house when cries and 
lamentations there induced him to return, and 
he then found that Fu-sing had taken a deadly 
poison, and wasdead. Hisservants buried him 
in the court-yard of his palace.” s 
When the Emperor read the memoir which 


Fu-sing had prepared for him he gave him the | 


posthumous title of Wang. Gauhil adds that 
it is an ancient custom in the empire to punish 
and reward thedead. Titles, Mandarinats, and 
extraordinary honours are freely given to the 
dead, and sometimes they are as freely tried for 
offences, deprived of their titles or degraded, or 
the monuments put up to them destroyed.™ 
The same day on which Fu-sing committed 
suicide some princesses and the ladies. of the 
harem whom the Kin emperor had left at 
Yen-king when he went away, having learnt 


" De Mailla, tome IX, pp. 7 and 71; Gaubil, pp. 27_ 


and 24; D'Ohsson, vol. I, p. 147. 
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that it was Monian Tsin-chong’s intention 
to abandon the capital and to withdraw south- 
wands, prepared their carriages and told him 
they intended leaving with him. Fancying 
that he eonld not well escort them without 
himself falling into the hands of the Mongols, 


| he bade them wait till he had madea way for them. 


They believed him, whereupon taking with 
him only some of the women to whom he was 
attached and some relatives and friends, he left 


| thattown without looking behind him. When he 


reached Chong-shan,** he told his companions 
he could not have escaped from his difficulty if he 
had taken the Indies of the harem with him. His 
treachery and meanness did not serve him long 
however. Se-gan-shé, who had gone ahead tothe 
courtat Pien-leang, duly informed theauthorities 
there of what had occurred at Yen-king, and 
when the craven governor arrived the Emperor 
would not speak to himabont the place, and short- 
ly after hed him tried and condemned to death 
for treason. On the withdrawal of its governor 
the Mongols entered Yen-king, and killed a 


Yast number of mandarins and people. During 


the confnsion some soldiers set fire to the palace, 
and the conflagration lasted for a whole month.” 
This is partially confirmed by Rashidu'd-din, 
who tells us that during the siege the famine 
became so severe that the citizens fed on the 
living and the dead.*' Carpini has « romantic 


‘account of the siege, largely imaginative, He 


makes the besieging army the victims of tho 
famine, and tells us how Chinghiz ordered one 


Tan in ten to be set aside to feed the rest 


with, The garrison, he goes on to say, fought 
bravely, and fired weapons from their ma- 


| chines and also arrows, and when stones failed 


them they threw silver and also melted silver. 
The city, he says, was full of varions kinds 
of treasures. Kventually the Mongols made 
4 great subterranean road opening into the 
middle of the place, through which they and- 
denly emerged and made an attack from 
within, while those outside assailed it from 
withont, broke open the gate, killed the Em- 
peror !!! and captured the city."" Minhaj-i- 
Siraj, the author of the Twhakat-i-Nasiri, has a 
similar account. He calls the Chinese capital 
the city of Tamgh&j, and tells us Chinghiz 

+, Do Mailla, tome IX, pp. Tl and 72. 
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besieged the city for a period of four years, | 


until every stone that was in the city had been 
discharged from the catapults by its defenders, 
and when the stonea, bricks, &c., were exhaust- 
ed, everything made of iron, brass, lead, cop- 
per, tin, and pewter was similarly used, and 
then balishes or ingots of gold and silver were 
thrown instead of stones. It was reported that 
Chinghis EKhin had issued ordera that the 
soldiera were to pay no heed to this shower of 
precious metals. After an attack of four years 
the city was taken.*” All these fantastic details 
help us to understand the importance of the 
great capital of Cathay in the eyes of western 
authors and travellers. One of the latter, the 
Sayyid Baha-u'd-din, the Kaz, who, at this time 
went on an embassy from the Khuaream 
Shih Muhammed to Chinghiz Khan, and to 
whom we shall revert in o later paper, says :— 
“When we arrived within the boundaries of 
Tamghij, and near to the seat of govern- 
ment of the Altan Khan, from a considerable 
distance a high white mound appeared in sight, 
so distant, that between us and that high place 





was n distance of two or three stages, or more 
than that. We, who were the persons sent by 


that that white eminence was perhaps a hill of 
the people of that part [respecting it}, and they 
replied, ‘The whole of it is the bones of men 


slain.’ When we had proceeded onwards another 


stage, the ground had become so greasy and 
dark from homan fat, that it was necessary for 
us to advance another three stages om that 
same road, until we came to dry ground again. 
Through the infections [arising] from that 
ground, some [of the party) became ill, and 
some perished, On reaching the gate of the 
city of Tamghij, we perceived, in a place 
under o bastion of the citadel, an immense 
quantity of human bones collected. Inquiry was 
made and people replied, that, on the day the 
city was captured, 60,000 young girls, virgins, 
threw themselves from this bastion of the 
fortress nud destroyed themselves, in order that 
they might not fall captives into the hands of the 
Mongols, and thatall these were their bones.'""" 


FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 
WITH NOTES BY CAPT. E. C, TEMPLE, B.8.C., F.B.G.8., M.B.A.8., do. 
(Continued from p. 104.) 


No. 19.—Lamwarmr." 

Once upon a time there was. wee lambikin 
who frolicked about on his little tottering legs. 
One day he met a jackal who said, “ Lambikin, 
Lambikin, shall I eat you PF" 

But Lambikin gave a little frisk, and answer- 
ed :— 

Nini kol jdhodiaga : 

Mota (aj dwaiga : 

Pher tia mai niin khdwdngd. 
To Granny's house I go: 
There I shall fatter grow : 
And you shall eat me so. 


The jackal, thinking this reasonable, let the | 


lambikin pass, and soon afterwards the lambikin 
met a vulture, who said :— 

“ Lambikin, Lambikin, shall I eat you P” 

But the lambikin answered as before, and the 
vulture, thinking it was only reasonable, let the 
little fellow pass. 

= Op. ot. pp. oe) an 

© Tahokal-i-Nasiri, p. 065. 


lard, Lekrid, ‘anj, a lamb.—R. 
2 Dhanetirta. Uniecktet’ Pant <i : 





| ail the wild animals and birds had let little 


lambikin pass to go to his granny's house and 
get fatter. And they all licked their lips at 
thinking what a nice little mouthful he would 
be on his way back. 

Now when the lambikin reached his gran- 
ny’s house he said to her, “Granny, please 
put me into the corn-bin, for I have promised 
to get fat.” When Granny heard this, she, 
of course, put him into the corn-bin at once, 
for seven daysand eat and eat and eat until he 
was so fat that he could scarcely waddle, 
to go home, as he was fat enough for anything. 
But the cunning little lambikin said :— 

“Tf I do, Granny dear, some wild animal 


may eat me on the way back. The best plan 
will be for you to make a little drumikin* 


erp tpipdiay and by Jite of gies preg: 
Cf. damed, Hind. damaka, Skr.—B. C. T. 
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| = 
you, for I am famished after having been cooped 
up 50 long.” 

In vain the Brahman pleaded and prayed. 
The most he could gain was a promise to abide 
by the decision of the first three things he 
chose to question as to the justice of the tiger's 

action. So the Brihmen first asked a pipal 
tree that was stansling by, but the pipal tree 
replied coldly:—" What have you to complain 
about ¥ Don't I give shade and shelter to every 
| traveller who comes by, and don't they tear 
down my branches to feed their cattle after- 
wards? Don't whimper, but be a man !"" 

So the Brahman went sadly further afield till 
he saw o buffalo turning a well, but the buffalo 
gave him no better answer, saying :—“‘ You are 
a fool toexpect gratitude! Look at me! Whilst 
[ gave milk they fed me on cotton seed and oil- 
cake, but now that Iam dry they yoke me here, 
and give me refuse for fodder.’ 

The Brahman sighed, but wandering on asked 
the road what it thought of the matter. 

“What nonsense !" cried the road, “to expect 
anything else! Here am I, useful to all, yet 
everybody, rich or poor, great or small, 
tramples on mens he goes pmst, and gives me 
nothing but pipe" ashes and grain husks.” 

So the Brihman returned sad and sorrowful. 
On his way he met a jackal, who called ont :— 
“Why, what's the matter, Mr. Brahman? 
You look as miserable as a Jatt in a shower I'* 
The Brihman told him all thathad happened. 
“How very confusing,” said the jackal, 
when the recital was ended : “* Would you mind 
telling it me over again, for everything has 
| got mixed up so." 

And the Brihman told it all over again, but 
the jackal only shook his head in a distracted 
sort of way, and could not understand. 

“It is very strange,” said he sadly, “ but itall 
goes in at one ear and out at the other. I will 


out ‘of the okin of my little brother that died, 
and then I can sit inside and trondle along. 
[am as tight as a drum myself.” 

So his Granny mode a little drumikin, and 
fumbikin sat inside and trundled along. By- 
anes he met the vulture, who called out, 

“Drumikin, have you seen Lambikin?’ Then 
the lambikin called out from inside— 

Wan pid lelkard: wan pi ti ! 

Chal, dhamkirid! Dham! Ké! Dha!* 

Lost in the forest and so are you! 

On, Little Drumikin! Tam! Tam! Too! 

“ How very annoying,” replied the vulture, — 
and sighed to think of the nice mouth- 
ful be had lost, while the crafty lambikin 
trandled on gaily giving the same answer to 
all the animals he met, and chuckling at his 
own cleverness, Atlast he met the jackal, but 
the jackal was nottobe done. He recognised 
the lambikin’s voice and said, “Oh, you've 
turned yourself inside out, have you? Come 
out of that!" Then he tore open the drumikin, 
and gobbled up lambikin.* 

No. 20.—Tuae Ticer, tox Brinway anp rar 

JACKAL.’ 

Once on a time a tiger was caught in a trap. 
He tried in vain to get out through the bars, 
and rolled and bit with rage and grief when he 
failed. By chance a poor Brihman came by. 
“ Let me out of this cage, Oh pious one,” cried 
the tiger. 

“Nay, my friend,” replied the Brahman 
wisely, “ Ton would probably ent me if I did." 

“ Not so,” swore the tiger with many oaths, 
“IT would be for ever grateful, and serve you 
as a slave,” 

Now when the tiger sobbed and sighetl and 
wept and swore, the pious Brahman's heart 
softened and he opened the door of the cage. 
Qut popped the tiger and seizing the poor man, 
said :—“ What o fool you are! Now I shall eat 








7 Pronounced oad sharply to reprosmnt the and of beat- tres (Hind! 
fh wv Tam told also that’ tis to be found 





ing a drum,.—F., 
ea nie 05 b ie cesta ie Panjib. Told at bars mi aoa es seg lye a pial bre 
the various it baw’ bape Glad oa Engi are 


with great sucoses.—P. A. &. 
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go to the place where it all happened, and then | 


perhaps I shall be able to give a judgment.” 
So they came to where the tiger was waiting 
for the Brahman, and sharpening his teeth and 
claws. 
“You've been away a long time,” growled 
the beast, “ but now let us begin owr dinner.” 
“Qor dinner!" thought the Brihman as his 


knees knocked together with fright; what a | 


very delicate way of putting it |” 

“ Give me five minutes, my lord,” he pleared, 
“in order that | may explain matters to the 
jack=] bere, who is somewhat slow in his wits.” 

The tiger consented, and the Brahman began 
the whole story over again, not missing a single 
detail, and spinning as long a yarn as possible, 

“Oh, my poor brain! oh, my poor brain !" 
eried the jackal, wringing its paws. “ Let me 
see! How did it begin ? You were in ths cage, 
and the tiger came walking by and—— 

*'W hat a fool yousre I" interrupted the tiger. 
“7 was in the Bi 

“ Yea, of course !" cried the jackal, pretending 
to tremble with fright; “J waa in the cage. 
No, I wasn't! Oh, dear, where sre my wits? 
The cage was in the Brahman, and the tiger 
came, No, the tiger was in the Brahman and 
the cage came walking by. Oh, don't. mind 
me | Begin your dinner, for I shall never under- 
stand.” \ 

“Yea, you shall,” cried the tiger in a rage 
with the jackal for his stupidity. “You shall 
anderstand me. Now look at me! I am the 
tiger." 

“Yea, my lord.” 

“ And that’s the Brahmas.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“* And that's the cage.” 

“Yea, my lord.” 

* And J wasin the cage. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes,—no,— please, my lord.” 

“ Well,” cried the tiger impatiently. 

“Please, my lord, how did you get i a r* 

“How? In the usual way, of course.” 

“Oh, dear me! My head is beginning to 


whirl again. Don't be angry, my lord, bat—_ 


please—what is the usual way ?" 
At this the tiger lost patience, and jumping 
into the cage, cried — 





' Told by a Jat} boy in the Gojewitd District, and 

in the M ! . A. B 
a ee ike tale tnt be f be fant ta ie diel 
Suhell: we p. & 





“This way! Now do you understand ?" 

“Exactly so,” grinned the jackal, deftly 
shutting the door; “As we all were !!” 

No, 21.—Tae Jackat axp tus Troze.* 

An old tiger was in the habit of hunting in 


& particular jyengal 
Ca iy ik iene ec we tana 
ing to eat it when the jackal said :— 
“Before you eat your dinner, had you not 
you are lazily asleep he may hunt your forest, 
and perhaps kill you.” 
“ What tiger?” asked the king of beasts. 
“Come with me and I will show you," an- 
So he led the tiger to a well, and bid him 
look down. When the tiger saw his reflection 


| in the water he hemmed and hawed, saying :— 


* That's a poor old beast, and he isn't doing any 
harm. He won't rob me: why, he looks half- 
ty ed.” 

“He bas canght a fine fat jackal though,” 
rk the wily prisoner, looking over the well 


Bo reer: cried the tiger, 
old thief !" 
And without pausing a moment he leapt 
slain Aas primers 3 
: eesin ge? nineaaibel poeigper dies oe 


‘A-noteworthy variant of this tale is told in 
the Firozpir District, entitled :— 
The Viren and the Tiger. 
An old tiger was in the habit of hunting in 


“what a horrid 


a certain jangal, and killing and eating any 


animal he might chance on. At last matters 
became so intolerable that the animals met 


| together, and agreed to give up to him daily one 


of themselves, on condition that he ceased his 
hunting. One day it came tos vixen's turn to 


be eaten, butwhen she reached the tiger she 


represented to him that a similar arrangement 
had been made by the animals with hia brother, 
and that it so happened that it was her turn to 
go to him, too, that day. This made the tiger 
very jealous, and he demanded to be shown his 


| brother, whereupon the vixen showed him his 


own image ina well, and the tiger in his wrath 
jumped in and was drowned. 


Raition of the Persian version, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


DATE OF ‘ABDU'L-WAHHAB. 


Srz,—In an article on the Wahhibys, published _ 


in the Indian Anfiquary, vol. X, p. 67, Fazl Lutful- 
lah states that the founder of this sect, "Abdu’l- 
Wahh&b, was bornin the year 1691 4.p. In a note 
on this date the editor remarks that it “is disputed 
by some writers; if he were 95 yeara old according 
to the Arabic Lunar Calendar when he died in 
1787, he could only have been born about 1695 
A.D." or four years later than the time attri- 
buted by Mr. Faz] Lutfullah. <A very elaborate 
paper on the “ History of the Wahhibys in Arabia 
and India,” is printed in the Jour, Bom. Br, E. 
ds. Soc. vol. XTV, (1880), in which the author, 
Mr. E. Rehatack, writes as followa regarding the 
probable date of the birth of this Muhw , 
reformer :—“ The founder of the Wahhiby sect, 
Muhammad "Abdu’l.Wahhib, was born at Horey- 





of Nejd, somewhat before the middle of last 
century, according to Captain Palgrave,” who 
travelled in 1862-63 (Travels in Central Arabia, 
vol. I, p. 363). 

Both Mr. Fazl Lutfullah and Mr, Rehateck 
agree in the year of the death of "Abdu'l-Wahhib 
in 1787. As it is only a quarter of a century 
since this sect of Islim made itself known in 
India, and as Captain Palgrave saw a grandson of 
its founder so recently as 1863 at Rifid, I think 
the date of his birth could be ascertained. Mr. 
Rehatack’s date—“ somewhz » before the middle of 
last century”—appeara to be more probable, and 
as mo history is definitely known of his early 
life, it is not likely that he lived to the great 


age of 95 years, 





5. R. Buwswan. 


The Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society appears irregularly, the average 
period between two successive numbers being about 


twelve months. The recent issue contains the — 


Proceedings of two years, 1881 and 1882, and the 
papers read between July 1881 and December 
1882. Among thease are a second and third in- 
stalment of the Rev, A. Bourquin’s tranalation 
of the Dharmasindhu, which would have been 
much better if printed together, than separated 
as they are by other two papers on other subjects. 
So also with Dr. Fiihrer’s two papera on the Ma- 
nuwidradhammazaitham, between which one article 
is inserted. The editing generally is alao in- 
different: Jonesian and Gilchristian spellings are 
used together, long vowela are marked as 4, 
a, a, or d, at random, the palatal sibilant in one 
paper.is represented by sh, in another by s, and 
in a third by 4—surely some uniformity might 
be aimed at, The illustrative plates aleo are 
mostly of very inferior execution. 
The translation of the Dharmasindhu of Kidi- 
instalment of Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha’s “ Contri- 
. bringing down the history of the Portu- 
sar ism ta tedua acieaasih cs 138d ab 
containing a very complete discussion of the 
subject. with much important collateral informa- 
tion, Mr. J. 0. Lishoa's “ List of Plants seen at 
Mahibalésvar at the end of last hot season,” is an 


duction to which is, however, of more general 
interest. The fifth paper in this number is 
Bhagvinlil Indraji’s “ Remains at 
Sopiri,” which has already been noticed at length 
(ante, p. 114.) We find, on p. 311, a reference to a 
“frontispiece,” bit no such plate appears with 
this issue. 

account of the Burmese Buddhist Law-book 
Manustradhammasattham, probably originally 
compiled in the time of king Vyomadh! about the 
end of the Grd century A.D. and several times 





| revised since, and of ita relation to the Brahmani- 


cal Dharmaidetras on which it bas been founded. 

Dr, Codrington, one of the secretaries, contri. 
butes an article of 32 pages, “On a hoard of coins 
from Broach.” This large find consisted, be telle 
us, of 445 cold coins and some pieces, and about 
1,200 silver coins and pieces, including coing of 
Genoa, Venice, Egypt, Armenia, Persia, and Dehli, 
dating, with one exception, between A.D. 1260 and 





1980. Of the gold coins 347 belong to thirteen of 


the Mamluk Sultans of the Bahri dynasty ; 33 are 
Venotian sequins ; 1 CO OF Steno; 47 of ah 
which theauthor describes (pp. 850-352) as Ayyubi, 
and Persian. Wo statistics are given of the silver 
coins. The four plates with which this article is 
illustrated are deplorable specimens of litho- 
graphy. The last paper is a short one by Mr. di P. 
Fleet, on “A sopperplate Eras of the Dé 
Khasi iie Gitevare Ir, dated S. 1160, with 
sographic facsimiles, 
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RATHOR GRANTS No, IIL—A GRANT OF DHRUVA IIL, OF BHAROCH. 
BY DR. G. BUHLER, C.LE., AND DE. E. HULTZSCH, 


ns subjomed grant was found in 1881, to- 
gether with a considerable number of older 
and later inscriptions, by a labourer of Surat, 
who was engaged in excavating the pro tempore 
kitchens for a large wedding party at Bagumra, 
(Zilla: Balesar) in the Gaikovid's territory, 
My old friend, Rao Saheb Mohonlil R. Jhaveri, 
Deputy Edneational Inspector of Surat, brought 
the find to my notice, and kindly purchased for 
me a number of the plates," 
The grant is written on three strong ] 

measuring twelve inches by 104, which are held 
together by a stout ring, passed, as is usual in 
Rathor Sdsanas, through holes in the left 
sides of the plates. The third and first plates 
are inscribed in the inner sides only. The 
ring bears a seal, which shows the usual R A- 


shtrakdta emblem,a figureof Siva, seated | 


on & lotus and holding snakes in his hands. The 
preservation is tolerably good, though some 
letters here and there have been injured or de- 
stroyed by the formation of verdigris, and the 
earbonisation of the copper. A triangular piece 
has been cut off from the right-hand lower 
corner of the first plate, but has been preserved. 
The letters which have been carefully incised 
by a skilled kansdr, on the whole, closely 
resemble those of Dantidurga’s Sima 


plates of Saka Sathvat 675, but show in some 


particulars more modern-looking forms. Thus, 
ns I have stated already in my paper on the 
Dhiniki plates, fa is invariably represented by 
the modernz. Furthor tha, which on the Siman- 
gadh plates consists of a circle only, shows 


the additional topstroke, z. Finally, the kénds | 
or @ strokes, are made, as in modern Devani- | 


gari, fully as long as the aksharas. The 
letters of the sign manual (PI. II. 1. 19) are 
somewhat larger than those in the body of the 
grant, but their shape is exactly the same. At 
the end the peculiar flourish or mark occurs 
which is also found on the Kivi plates. 

From an epigraphic point of view the Sisana 
possesses considerable interest, becanse it is the 
earhest grant of the Gujarat Rathors that shows 
throughout the literary, or Kayastha-Nigari 
alphabet. The Birodi plates of Karka II, 
and the Kivi plates of Givinda IV., dated 





open to 





Saka Satmvat 749, still imitate the eee 
characters. It is also interesting 

in this grant no attempt is reaaas to jnbidaso 
here and there antiquated forma, such as we find 
side by side with the real Kayastha letters; in the 
Radhanpur and Van Dindori grants of Givin- 





da I. The wording of the grant’ closely 
Rashtrakite edicts, 


resembles that of the other | 
and those portions of the Vawédvali hicks 


refer to the earlier kings, literally agree with 


style of Sanskrit poetry, in which all the court- 
poots of the Rathors seem to have excelled. 
The Rishtrakita Viédvali stands according 
to our grant as follows :— 
A. Dekhan Line. 
1 Givinda I. 


2 Kakka I. 


3 inden L. 5 Krabna, § Subh: 


4 Dantidurga, 
Vallabha, , 


6 Govinda I, 7 Dhruva I. 








Dhirivarsha, rebel. 

Nirupama. 
we learn two important particulars (vs. 12-13). 
First, tt appears that E rishoa I. bore also 
the Biruda Subhatunga, and derived his 
titles ‘ king of kings and supreme lord,’ from 
his victories over one Rihapys or Ra- 


a The original pl plates of tha Gee aoe le a be presented to the Oriental Musum at Vienna, and there be 
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konpa! Hoth hess yoni 16 evidink wees 
also mentioned in the Kavi grant. But as the 
corresponding verses, 13 and 15 are mutilated, 
they were not intelligible. I am unable to say 
who this Raihapya was. The only lst in 
which I find s similar name is that of the 
princes of Mevid. Professor H. H. Wilson 
mentions* a Rahup, who reigned about 1200 
A.D. Of course that individual cannot be 
identical with the enemy of Krishna I, 
Secondly, we hear (vs. 28, 24), for the first time 
the real name of the son of Gévinda III, 
who is usually called Amoghavarsha 
According to our plates it was Sarva. If we 
turn to the history of the Gujarit line, it is 
interesting. to note that the statement of the 
other plates, according to which Indra Il. 
received Gujarét from his brother, is repeated 
in somewhat different terms. The district 1s 
here (va. 26) called léfiymi mandalam, ‘ the 
province of Lita,’ not Ldtesvaramandalam, as 
the Baroda and Kavi plates have it. This new 
version shows clearly that my formerly pro- 
posed rendering of the latter expression, ‘ the 
province of the lord of LAta’, is correct, and 
that the idea of the earlier translators of the 
grant, who speak of a “ province called 
Liteévara,” is erroneous. The dependent 
position of Indra II. and of his successors 
is plainly admitted by our grant, which calls 
Gévinda IL, the svémin or master, of his 
younger brother, Another highly interesting 
point is thatour grant does not name Govinda 
IV, the second son of Indra IJ, who, os the 
Kivi plates show, ruled after his brother, Karka 
or Kakka ll." As he was the uncle of Kakka 
TI, whom our grant places immediately after 
Kakka II, it is very probable that the latter 
died while his son was a. minor, and that 
Govinda IV, deprived his nephew of his 
rightful inheritance. The erasion of his name 
from the list of oe Riithors in a grant 
issued by the great-grandson of Kakka 
Ill, is probably intentional, and meant as a 
poriemmens for hia disloyalty. The informa- 





tion, too, which our grant gives regarding the | 


stents unknown four Rathor kings of Guja- 
rit is very valoable. We learn thai in the short 
space of forty years between Saka Sathvat749and 
789, no fewer than five princes ruled who belonged 








to five genoreiions. This fact alone is sufficient 
to show that the period mnst have been a time 
of troubles and wars, and that Kakka ITI, 
must have come to the throne late in life and 
have died or have been killed soon after, when 


his son and grandson were already grown up. 


Else it would be incredible that five generations 
could have ruled within less than half a century. 
The few details given regarding the reign of 
each of the four new kings, fully bear out the 
assertion that they had a hard life and with 
difficulty held their own. Vs. 29 says of Kakka 
Il], surnamed Amoghavarsha, that he 
conquered ‘thetributary Rishtrakitas, who 
were firmly alliedand occupied districts accor- 
ding to their own will’ (svechchhdgrihitavish- 
ayén dridhasavighabhdjah dulkika-Réshira- 
kifdn). His son, Dhruva I, called also 
N iru pama, according to vs. 32, lost his life in 
battle ‘after putting to flight the army of a 
king named Vallabha.’ But the victory 
mast have been as doubtful as it was dearly 
bought. For, as vs. 34 asserts, Dhrova's son, 
Aki@lavarsha or Subhatungs, ‘ whose 
wicked servants were disloyal,’ had ‘fo recover’ 
his paternal realm ‘which had been attacked by 
Vallabhasa.” This can only mean that 
Vallabha, though he may have been checked by 
Dhruva I], remained powerful enongh to 
renew hisattack, and used the confusion arising 
on his adversary'’s death to win over the minis- 
ters or generals of the latter, and became by their 
cera for a time at least, master of the Bharoch 

n¢dom. Though Akalavarsha, accord- 
ing to our grant, subsequently conquered both 





| Vallabha and the treacherous officials, still 


matters did not mend. For his son and sncces- 
sor, Dhruva III, the donor of our grant, 
according to v. 37, had again trouble with 
‘hostile’ (vimukha) Vallabha, and with 
seditions kinsmen (rkritimdgaiabdndhavdh). 
Moreover, he was assailed by ‘the very powerful 
army of the Giirjaras,’ (vs. 37-38), with 
whom an unnamed younger brother of his had 
allied himself. Finally a king, called Mihira, 
attacked Dhruva, but suffered defeat (va. 41). 
Dhruva resisted all his enemies unaided, the 
contradictory statement made at the end of 
the grant (vs. 58-59), that another brother 


a forme ong! thy | 
Siven fonterty wrongly TApeeen the Gbrinds IV aa the 
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Govinda, assisted him iabaisdig WS Se | 


his rule firm, seems more credible. The poetical 
bombast with which the war with Mihira is 
described, makes it impossible to say who this 
assailant was. As regards Vallabha, it 
seems not improbable that one and the same 
individual of this name was the foe of the 
three kings. If so, it is perhaps not too hazard- 
ous to assume, because the name Vallabha 


was a common biruda of the Dekhani Rishtra- | 


kfitus, that the son of G6vinda III, Sarva, 
alias Amoghavarsha, is meantby it. For 
it # not in the least unlikely that the suzerain 
power may have had difficulties in obtaining the 
tribute from Gujarat, or have had other reasons 
for interfering in the affairs of the province. 
The fact that D hruva II] even was a tributary 
prince, may be considered certain on account of 
the epitheta, mahdsimantddhipatt and sama- 


dhigatéieshamah@iabda, which are applied to 


him in our grant. Moreover the reign of 
Amoghavarsha, to judge from the Rathor 
copper-plates and the Kanheri inscriptions 
of the Silahiras, extended just over this period. 
On the other hand, we have no evidence that 
Amoghavarsha really bore the biruda 


Vallabha, like his father and his remoter | 


ancestors. The third enemy, ‘the powerful 
Girjaras’ are, in all probability, the C haudas 
or Chapotkatas of Anhilvad. For we know 
of no other kingdom during the 9th century, 
which could becalled Girjara. According to 
Kyishniji's Ratnamdlé* Anhilvid was governed 
from 841 to 865 A.D. by Ehemrdj or 
Kshemaraja, ‘who had no servants of 
ability, was passionate of tempér, but in good 
fortune equal to Indra." Most probably he 
was the Garjara, who, with D hruva's younger 
brother tried to gain possession of Bharoch, 
The object of the grant is to convey the 
village of Pirahanaka, which belongs ‘to 
the 116 villages connected with Karmaénta- 
pura, too Brihmaga, called Jo ji bhé,amem- 
ber of the Laks kAyana gotra and a student 
of the Ad hvaryu-or Y aj ur-véda, forthe 
‘ntenance of a Saitra, i.e. a so-called Sadé- | 





erate where daily doles are given to strangers, 
and in order to defray the expenses of religions 
rites. The donee's father was called N enna- 
p hy a (perhaps Nennappa), and his grandfather 
Dhoddhi. The virtues of the latter are 
described in two verses, 44-45, and it is said 
that he had obtained from Dhrnovaraja, 
(probably D h ru va I1)the village of Trenna, 
and had founded the charity, mentioned above. 
Among the boundaries of the village of P ari- 
hanaka (PI, Il, B. 10-12), we find the * Brih- 


mana settlement’ of Mottaka. Everybody 


who is acqtainted with Gujarat will know 
at once that this can only be the town of 
Mota, on the road from Surat to Biirdoll 
which is famous as the original seat of the 
Motéla Brahmanas. Though I am at present 
unable to identify, for want of trustworthy 
maps, the other villages and towns mentioned, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that our 
grant refers to a village south of the Tapti, 
and proves that Southern Gujarit formed part 
of the dominions of the Bharoch Rathors. That 
is a point which the Kivi and the Birodi 
plates left undecided. But I have for some 
time considered it probable that the Rathors 
held Southern Gujarit also, because in the 
present days Rathor cultivators are found also 
south of the Tapti. 

Owing to the circumstance that an eclipse 
of the sun is mentioned in our grant, it is pos- 
sible to accurately determine the day on which 
it wasissned. Professor Jacobiand Dr. Burgess 
assure me that the astronomical data have been 


correctly given, and that the date is the sixth 


June 867 A.D., on which day an eclipse actually 
happened. The last part of the last verse of the 
grant érimadgovindardjo nirupamavihito édsane 
détekotra ‘the illustrious G 6 vinda was made 
by Nirupama difaka with respect to this 
edict,’ shows that those who like Mr, Fleet took 
dataka to mean ‘messenger’ for conveying 
the king's orders are right. The translation 
‘executive officer’ in the province where the 
village granted lay, which I have ‘used ‘until 


Transcript. 
Plate I. 


['] ji aaehteegenteed garters ga | OT wer algae HAS- 










nt baa been deri pcr by Dr. E. Hultzech. 


ay safeaaa-6 


* Plate I. L.1, real aff, a7dhgy, “ale aa". 
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[*) afta wrackig 1 a: afaieyita- 
eaenaaieeMasTs se Tay Caras: Mp2) Ser TERRE sets 

(3) erarpanaa. ave er Cy Prat | cerator quar yReT wait ae gS | eee 
a Pra 4 a | [(°) @F HEQMTER- 

J ET AY ERY, Hit 
Wien iin sin se. 


‘cutsonane 
nerre AREER ERT ene Cae ! [9] wer Penta 
[°] aareiteanercaratiteaatate I ATZOA Aa 








(i jctiee- an Tad TMUTA SHATH 

aye eah: Hoes Mt (19) Ter enpaqeeMnaaIaeaktea- 
[7] | 

is 8 ART TET il ou8 pinta m 





[1] peer eg pe og [") Wal Taqrzufacaars- 


SrCara Za: (1) TaTNY Falear- 
['9] : eer [1] ara arayeroiforaat aay 












sh bpesinth loge 
oli 1A Foladid 
[4] Siftecrar fra- 
srcenditere (1) ene: aver TARTS: | 65) ARTA: ofry- 
C19] FOAL REGarataearae: | getrasaaae aE: PAT THAT ENT |) [ 16 | 
wa 94 | WeHefa- : 
['?] wa Heras (1) ge gecne@set ane Talat g- 


ae | aa aay TaTala aft eRTATAgE feat 1) 


Lo read crertey, Tareas’, cewiie:, EF | Le 14, road yaareqrat. L. 15, read “qayer: || “zaeif®, 
of TET broken. L. 3, read (434, L. 4, read @erard, 1.5, | ae Ari. La 16, read warat. L. 37, rad “xgeqeqr’. 
read ORNET”, L. 6, read TH, RETR, L. 7 7,read | L. 18, read Speqfgarara®. 

qe > eA. L. 8, read “ed, L. 10, read aT. | 
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tft & Pret tearge a- 





rae; Tr = Til [*?] jeaar 
eS I 20] 

i] CHARA PTAA AT 
qTaHMaa esac) TAT qelaair | sediqcraet aanr-” | 

[*) t maT SAAT (|) Tale 
qaieracnagen Tera YF ll [") ays wer ArRATRH TATA Mt 

[29] ; rereraarsaper: 


Plaie [f, 
a . ar Cr ceorars [at tea pe] wangaerge Ryaafaware- 


rey ———— | (easier qaitaaqa 7 
TT BATT Ta TH AF- 

rs] aeSTaaya | [2+] Geiw 
Hal TET APT: ary soiree Sheer 

[*] cquthiftea on. | CRT HAR: 
waaTH AAMAS BaA: (||) Mets Fes FEIT Ta HeaAaT 
ae ae 

Bole 




















C7] _enaitaarearyart qed: dat wala saa: Zahai | pr] araz 
ajar aera ay dfaor [ajar wz ANT 

ra] ye: | ca la Teves Sie He ARLE aT 
ft ver srw ll C 2°) Searqetataa sedans: (|) seaeA- 

cy AHA | T |PHeayas 
Prarargaes Far atarast eft treads ones it [2°] gtacerer werqare Hai 

['o) Fam Hadiddtd: | aatlnaraaageer WT FTE T Wl (2°) Se0 wer 
(eat: MEA: THAT Wasa 

cn] TTTETT TAT: | aL TAT 
ay frames a afte: 1 [>] conferera @earast- 


















(?) wargt. L. 6, read TIM. L.8, read arr 
L. 9, read “Sz | Stara, TFT, 


* 1. 8, rend “FTL T aT. Plate If a. DL. 2, read 
Fae , TL, eT. Ld read “ae: “CTS 
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‘ aqee orgies fe TaAWATSa: 
equyaMeR Tara | (22) TeIaTAUeaTaTe: alsa 

it ee : Taare | Mapa sae: 
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Ege Ing 
Gear lh [59] aren ees Praia qorary yor Aia: | mea 

(ear grMQeRae N°) eaigencaetant a $ (I) cat Areamnit 


faxiaanrar araar: |!] 

















7] rarqarea pied TAME Tee ERTTAgT PrRTaT ase 
@ || (9°) Ysa 

r'*] Taqad ged 4 Hey 4 | cafeaa filed Tze  alear a | 
Ce) Tapa: TE | 

£19) aa: ATMTAaAT | | qT TE TarAa Aas bl [397 
9] STAT ATANE U- 

p20) af rer yearat | aarg Pat at ceraer ara 1 p00, 
WUaTsT Ald JRA 

[21] 7 Sey Tay WAST Pet: aAeeTaeriaa: | aa: 
ay TA TAA: 

p29] fe qaadearrsasrer tar Maret afar aie py a 
qa falnaqeaaneyT aren. 

[75] fy arena: (\] (Tra T7SI TINT AHrArarg | rs 
Aas aeaIesy AlA- ri 
Plate Ib. 

LE ad amare [i] Pricarrreagea: Tales wederae 1 pos) gy 
| PAA Seq AT ae AET- 





*L. 13, reall Wie, MA, rend EAL SAPS, Le 10, read TARTAN, AAT A, L. 21, read TEAY?, 29, read gy? 
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[?] re #1 EIGH 
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aT OTA: SPT: Saas 

[8] at Gs AMT OM: aa eeora Ta AMIHa ara are: 


|) a: Reet areoreNt sae Hear 
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mT fe em ee ee 


Plate IIT. 








EE Plt ay (aa: | asa AAT FT aT 


Set) edpaarary TRAST: | ft aaa wtfee || [ 
eek STE aprert (7) 
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dtwaw' i rs) aramaadare: weaapaeae | [afer] ar ather Pegars:  crer- 


3: [32] 


a more area ATT: XA TT GACT | TATA 





Te [wal rargcea I [53] 


arprer faire mera: | 4a Proaarer tt|'] Rayarsver Heafaqa | [54] aT- 












apie ante e- 

15] aaae wayat | Tala: Tears Hrs ATS ACTA: | [55] Aleeq aT- 
atvrat oat feafcat eer (i) | aeaa- 

ri) Tat Beet Ga | [5] Ta Hacaigt, 
ile i il lara 

[5] a ft gat: qeataar Aer- 
aT: I tne te: re 

aie stand Fea arg: tl (52) 

“ceaftranrge: arrate: | 

pe: Type: ( a:) Teresa 

coy Freaqatteal ara gaara (2°) 
farad 3 tg 

['°) scent aa atgacrsarer lr gir 


Translation, 

1. May he protect you, the lotus on whose 
navel Brihman made his dwelling, and Hara 
whose forehead is se by the lovely 
erescent of the moon." 

2. There was a prince, called Govinda. 
zija, o royal lion among kings, whose fame 
pervaded the universe, and who, (of) pure 
(splendour), lifting his scimitar and (marching) 
straight forward, destroyed his enemies, just 


as the clear moon, whose radiance pervades the | 


universe, rising the tip of its orb (above the 
horizon) and (sending ita rays) straight forward, 
destroys at night the darkness."* 

3. When he saw an army flashing with 
gallant warriors, coming to meet him, forth. 


with ho always, biting his bp and knitting his | 


brow, raised his sword, his family, his own 
heart and courage." | 

4. When his enemies héard his name (pro- 
nounced) In & great battle three things un- 
OL. 11 reed 91. Ly 15, read “fat gegok 
“qa, fafareg. L. 16, read “Sat, werd, L. 17, read 
Wr. L. 18, rend “PARA. 

@ E dvi insor. vs. 1. 

 Kavt inser. vs. 2.—My previous translation of this 
versy has been modified nccording to Mr. Fleet's rendering, 








seasonably at once slipped from them—the 
sword from their hands, animation from their 
faces, and pride from their hearts," 

5. His son, the illostrions Eakkaorija, 


whose resplendent glory was famed throughout 


the world, who stilled the pain of the distressed 
and supported the place where Hari stepped, 
who resembled the king of heaven (and) waa 
grateful, became (after him) the gem of the 
(Réshfrakilia) race.** 

6. His son was Indrardéja, as it were, 


| the Mount Mern of the noble Rashtrakitas, a 


flowing from the split temples of (Aostile) ele- 


7. Wis von of hime who had gained great- 
ness was the: illnstrions DantidurgarAja, 
who resembling Indra, enjoyed the whole 
earth that is girt by the four oceans." 

Ind. Ant, vol. KI, p. 113. aot 
‘ie In of: 
Kivi inser. vs. 3,— any option g (of the 
. ciel feces: os. 
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8. He conquered quickly with a bandfal of 
servants the countless hostof Karnita which 
was unconquerable by others, and was expert in 
defeating the lord of Eanch!I, the Kerala, 
the Ch Ola, the Pandya, Sriharsha, and 
Vajrata”™ 

9. By his valour he bronght under one 
royal parasol this world up to the bridge (of 
Rama) where the water of the rows of rolling 
waves flashes among the line of large rocks, 
up tothe snowy mountain where the pile of 
rocks (of) spotless (brilliancy) is stained by 
glaciers, up to the boundary marked by the 
sandy shores of the eastern and western oceans.” 

10. When that Vallabharaja had gone 
to heaven, K rishnardja,thesonof Kak ka- 
raja, who did not oppress his subjects, became 
king.” 


11. The life of that Krishnaraja, by the 
valour of whose arm his countless foea were 
utterly destroyed, waa blameless like that of 
Krishna (the son of Vasudéva.)™ 

12. The whole sky in which the rays of the 


sun were obscured on high by the clouds ofdust | 


(raised) by the large steeds of Subhatuagsa, 
looked, even in summer, distinctly (as if) the 
rainy season (had come).™ 

13. He conquered in battle Rihapya 
who had become proud of the strength of 
his arm, by the blows of his sharp sword- 
blade, and quickly gained the titles ‘king of 
kings and supreme lord,’ which were made 
resplendent by numerous pilidhvajas.™ 

14. He waa the protector of the earth that 
is adorned by the girdle of the four oceans, 
and also of the threefold (sacred science); he 
gave much ghi to Brihmans, worshipped the 
mmortals and honoured his Gurus; he was 
liberal, proud, the first among the virtuous, the 
favourite of fortune; in consequence of his 
great austeritics hie went to that dwelling 
rewards of heaven."* 
Govindardja, called (also) Vallabha, 








ed prowess, who, conquer 





who was expert in making widows of the wives 
of the conquered world’s enemies, who in one 
moment split in battle the temples of the 
mast elephants of his foes, and who, his head 
whitened by the dust of the vanguard, ever 
walked in battle with sportive gait, since the 
heat of the sun's rays was warded off by » 
white parasol.” —. 

16. His younger brother was the illustrious 
Dhruvaraja, of great majesty and uncheck- 
ly Recetne Len. eres brilliancy) like unto the 
morning sun.” 

17. When that jewel among good princes 
had become the chief of the Rishtrakt- 
tas and he, who was intent on righteonsness, 
an ocean of nectar-like virtues, and faithful to 





earth up to the shores of the ocean, then the 
whole world daily felt deep joy on account of 
that good lord, (exclaiming) * Forsooth, the age 
OF Sruth (has reharnes) fT 

Highest joy filled the hearts of men 
when he bihbsoualy ruled bit wale Singcoe, 
together with the four oceans,”” 

19. His son was Gdvindardja, an 
ornament of his race, a liberal (prince), dear to 
mankind, keeping fortitude as his only riches, - 
who, by his great valour harassed his enemies, 
and whose fame was spread far and wide in 
this world by the virtuous.” 

20. His second name, famons in the world, 
was Prithvivallabha. Unnided he made 
subject to himself the earth that is bounded 
by the four oceans. 

9]. Then, without assistance he bound 
them all together with crowds of kings, who 
sword, in a great battle, made even fortune 

22. When this (Aero) before whom his 
enemies trembled, had gone to heaven, his son, 








| ‘favourite of fortune,’ may also mean that Krishoa bore 
Srivallabha. 


the birnda 

®t Kivi inscr. ve. 1. 

* Eby) inser. ve. 22 

™ Eiri insor. va 2. 

™ Evi insor. va. 25. ro nts age, Sta 


| thstanda. “It refers to the twelve 
aod thers whom (Gkivinds vanquished. 
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called the illustrions Mahfraija Sarva, 
became king (and) famous for his virtues. 

23. As (all) mendicants were satisfied by 
receiving (from Aim) the fulfilment of their 
desires, he made the etymological import of 
his (other) name Amoghavarsha (i.e. he 


who showers gijts not in vain) fully appro- | 
‘inte | majesty, called Dhruvarija, who equalled 


24. His paternal uncle, fortunate Ind ra- 
rija, who was the sole cause of the non- 
appearance of wealth in the houses of his foes, 
and who, by his virtues astonished the hearts 
of crowds of princes, becamea king. Royal 
fortune, putting away other kings, through 
love ( for him) served him, showing her inclina- 
tion for sensual enjoyments, and caused his 
real character to be loudly sung by all poets. 

25. From whom did that (prince) fear hos- 
tility against his ruole—he whose friends, skil- 
led in (the use of) the bow and willing to die 
(for him) were the Minas—he whose beha- 


vigour was virtuous—he who was in the ascen- — 
dant in all the quartera of the world, becanso 


he surpassed the deeds of all other kings—he 
who singly. was able to bring his prond enemies 
to fall (and) who, resembling the sun, protect- 
ed the province of Lata, given to him by his 
lord 7™ 


26. Hisson was (a prince) of great majesty, | 


whose mind revelled in the pleasure of the 
knowledge of the Siistra’s meaning, and who 
openly bore the ancient auspicious appellation, 
Sri-Kakkardjo as well as (other) second- 
ary names.” 

27. To him was born a politic and heroic 
son, the quintessence of his race, called 8 ri- 
Kakkarija, who took care of the burden- 
some duties of government, gladdened his 
numerous relatives by making them wealthy, 
ever resembled Piirtha (Arjuna) in (the skilful 
use of ) the bow, and was the first among pure 
men. 

25. His fame wanders through the world, 
curious (as if were fo learn), if there is any 
pride, just rule, heroism and valour. 








ingly ill-conducted eres Riis htraka- 
fas, who, puffed up with excessive pride (and) 


| firmly allied to each other, occupied provinces 


according to their own will, he ruled, known 
as Amoghavarsha. 

30. To him who longed for male offspring 
was born a virtuous, grateful son of great 


Kritavirya in valour and subdued the 
whole crowd of kings. 

ol. Because neither the moon who is 
destitute of intellect, nor the snowy mountain 
that is naturally cold, nor the unstable wind, 
nor the sun whose nature it is to torment by 
his heat, nor the salt ocean can be compared 
to him, he has been called Nirupama (the 
peerless) in (the poets") song. 

32. (Standing) in the van of battle and 
alone putting V alla bha’s forces to flight, he 
went to heaven, his body being purified by (the 
wounds inflicted with) hundreds of weapons. 

33. The son of him who took their fame 
from all kings, whose renown (even) reached 
heaven, was the illustrious Akdlavarsha, 
a prop of his race. 

34. He whose wicked servants weredisloyal, 
quickly recovered his paternal empire that had 
been attacked by the army of Vallabha* 

35. Subhatunga (was) kind of speech, 
truthful, fortunate, loving towards his ser- 
vants, proud, the terror of his enemies (and) 
a benefactor of his friends. 

36. When that virtuons ( prince) had gone 
to heaven, virtuous Dhrauvarija whose de- 
light is virtue and who resembles Dhruva- 
raja,” gladdened the world. 

37. Here the host of the powerful G i rjn- 
ras, hurrying up to encounter (him), there 
hosile Vallabha; (Aere) the kinsmen who 
had become seditious, there the treachery” of 
his younger brother—(all) became quiet 


through fear (of Aim). Ah! wonderful was the 


flashing of thy sword (peerless) king, Nira. 
pama! 


38. Quite alone, he put easily to flight the 


| very strong army of tho Girjaras that was 


eager (for the fray) and reinforced by his kins- 
men 


a 


: —— Sea 
& Either Dhrova, the son of Nahusha, or t 

who assisted the Pligdavus, ix meant, org ate 

ite meaning appears plain 
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89. Ib isnomarvel that the son of Subba | 
tunga reached a very exalied station; for, 
just anomted, he gained highest fame through 
his bens tny one his bravery. — 
though it had ok ale Ga eae 
his own arm, among his servants, he caused 
terror to bis enemies and gave wealth to the 
needy & to their desires. 

41. Though Mihira was united to Fortune 
and surrounded by crowds of noble kingmen, 
though owing to his courage, he conquered (al!) 
the regions of the world, he, nevertheless, dis- 
appeared, his face bemg covered by the dark- 
ness of defeat, after he had looked upon 
the eminence of Dhfirdvarsha that was 
greater (than Avs own); how much more 
(vanish before him) timid men on earth who 
are destitute of brilliant fire and lowly ?*" 





(formerly) by Sagara and other (mighty 
kings), she nevertheless felt, rejoicing over 
the gain of a dear husband, only then that her 
desires were fulfilled, when she obtained him 
who surpassed all the virtues of his ancestors. 
43. He, recognising that this life is unstable 
like the wind, or a flash of lightning and worth- 


about filling their stomachs even in timea of 


45. When he received Trennd from 
Dhruvarijadéva, he founded a satira 
men of royal descent dined daily by thousands 

His son was the lord of the satira, N en- 
napya— 

To his son, named Jojibhi, a mem- 
ber of the Ldkshdydna gotra, the village, 
called Pirihanaka, which belongs to the 
Karmintapure. Its boundaries (are) to 
the east, the village called Kun diraval- 
likf, to the south the village called KE hau- 
richchhaka, belonging to the zilld (ahéra) 
of TrennA, likewise to the south, the vi 
called JonandhA, to the west, the Brah- 
mana settlement named Mottaka, to the 
north, the village called Moivdsake. This 


| village which is defined by the aboye four 


boundaries (has been granted by me) with 


heartfelt devotion, together with its udranga,™ 


less, has granted this most meritorious charit- | 


able guft, 


And he, the lord of the great feudal rene: ! 


the illustrions Dhrauvarijadéva (swr- 
nomed) Dhirivarehs, who has obtained 
all the great titles, addresses thia order to 


al) lords of provinces, lorda of districts, heads | 


of villages, employés and officials, persons 
in authority, vésdpakas,™ great men and so 
forth, however they may be connected with 
him : Be it known to you that I have given 


for the increase of my own and my parent's | 
morit and fame in this world and in the | 


next— 

44. In Bhadrapali, in a rich and 
well-peopled district there was o | 
famed by the nameof § ri- Doddhi, astudent 
of the Adhraryw—(véda) who gave happiness 
to men, As incessantly he pave much cooked 
food and other (gifts), the needy bend nb Gee 


made) in order (fo enable the 


together with the rent paid by outsiders (sopa- 
rikara), together with its rows of trees, up to 
the extremity of its boundaries, together with 
(the right of) punishment and (of deciding 
suits arising from) the ten faults, together with 
(the right of) foveed labour, together with the 
immunity from billeting (om i) the regolar 
and irregular soldiers, and from interference by 
royal officials, in accordance with the reasoning 
from the familiar instance of the ground anid 
the clefts therein, to bo enjoyed, with the ex- 
ception of former gifts to the gods and to 
Brahmanas, by (the doneo's) sons, grandsons, 
and their descendants, as long as the moon, the 
sun, the ocean, the earth, the rivers and hills 
endure, when seven hundred and e.ghty-nine, in 
figures 789, years of the era of the Saka king 


(had passed) on the new-moon day of the month 
J yeshtha, on the occasion of aneclipse of the 
sun, after I had bathed in the river Narmada 
at the Malasthina bathing-place, at Sri- 
Bhrigukachechha. (This grant has been 
donee), to 


hirZraraha, the elo reloud, and all the epithets applied t0 | kosha 
have caning, 


ar ae ekabie to aistath ne term which oocurs also 
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continue the (above-mantionad) satira and to. 
perform his) Bali, Charu Vaisvadéya, 
Agnihotra and other ceremonies and (has 
heen confirmed) by a libation of water. Where- 
fore nobody shall canse hindrance.” . : 


58. The illustrions: Govindardja, the 
son of the illnstrions Subhatunga, the 


younger brother of Dh&rivarsha, who 


conquering the foe in battle, made the rule of 
his brother firm ; 
59. He, the fire of whose wrath, brilliant 
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 Weiihi tried end lambeat faves, Beined uaa 
the other gods, stationed in the sky, observed 
to be not contented with reducing to ashes the 
enemy's army that was crowded with elephants 
and horses (but) anxious to pervade the 
universe—was made by Nirupama his 
caper eee 

for peace and war, the ‘Mhustrious Raiyaue 
This is my own sign mannal (viz., that) of the 
illustrious Dhruvarijadéva, the son of 
the illustrious Akd&lavarshadéva. 


A GRANT OF DHARANIVARAHA OF VADHVAN. 
BY DE. G. BUHLEE, C. 1 E. 


A facsimile of the subjoined grant, which was 
found a good many years ago by some Kolis 
near Hadd ala, a large village on the old road 


from Dholki to Dhandhiké, but belonging | 


to eastern Kithiivad, has been furnished to me 
by Dr. Burgess, while a paper rubbing reached 


me through the kindness of Colonel Watson of | 


Rajkot, who, I believe, succeeded in getting hold 
of the original plates. For the second half of 
the grant I bad also an impression on lead which 
T acquired six years ago from a Soni or goldsmith 
at HaddilA, Immediately after the plates had 
been discovered, they were taken to this man 
by the finders, who, as is usually the case, sus- 
pected that they contained particulars regarding 
buried trensure. The Soni, who held the same 
belief, was unable to read the document, but 
secured before returning it, a copy by beating 
thin strips of lead into the plates. He pro- 
bably hoped to get it explained by some com- 
petent person and to use the information which 
it contained for his own benefit. Ultimately 
he sold his copy to me, throngh tho intercession 
of Rao Bahadur Gopalji 8. Deéai, Deputy 
Educational Inspector of Kathiivid. 

The grant is written on two tical 
plates, measuring twelve inches in height. At 
the bottom they are eleven inches broad and at 


the height of the first line six inches and three- 


quarters. Above the first line there is a space 

of one inch which bears no letters. On the first 

tation of the moon and the sun, while it is blank 

on the second. No holes for rings are to be seen, 

The shape of the plates seems to have been 
© The left ont contains the wal 

to future end the comminstory 





aimonitiona 
verses from the | 


chosen in order to make them resemble the stones 
with semicircular tops which are frequently 
used for land grants and other inscriptions. 
No other instance of the kind is known to me. 

The preservation of the document is nearly 
perfect, and the execution very good and careful. 
A remarkable detail shows very clearly that the 
inscription was first written in exactly the same 
characters on a piece of birchbark or cloth, of 
exactly the same dimensions, and. that the 
konsdr afterwards copied it stroke for stroke. 
For in line 20 of the first plate a large blank 
space has been left between the fifteenth and 
sixteenth aksharas (dri and gua), becawee the 
io arg a ae pera ged screeds 
21, (ritt) reaches so high that if ocowpies a 
portion of the space in the wpper Line. It is 
evident that the kansdr could only leave a blank 
space in the upper line, if he had before himan 
indication furnished by this fact fully agrees 
with what I pointed ont in my article on the 





| forged Hisana of Dharasena II of Vala- 


bhi, and shows that the kansirs did nothing 
but copy in a purely mechanical manner what 
they found in the originals before them. 

The alphabet of our grant is the Kayastha- 
Nagari which we find in the R&thor inserip- 
tions of Dantidurgaand of Dhruva IIT 
of Broach aa well as on the Dhiniki plates 
of Jaiika, Only a few letters show differences. 
Thus the lower part of the letter ya in com- 
pound aksharas is frequently made angular and 





1 Ind. Ant. vol. Z, p. 277. 
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which is the precursor of the modern Deva- 
nagari F and occurs in ancient Jaina MSS. and 
on the plates of the Paramiras of MAlva, 


This form is palwographically interesting, be- | 


cause it shows that even in late times the origin 
of the letter pha, which consists of a pa with 
an inward turned enrve attached to the right 
side, was perfectly well known to the scribes of 
the middle ages. The interpunction in this 
document is very careful. Besides the long 


single and double vertical strokes, a vertical 


stroke which is only half as long as the letters 
is used to mark the pddas of verses, and to 
gerve the purpose of our comma. At the end 
of the vawédvali and of the body of the grant 
we find a ) © ||, which I think corresponds to 
the (| @& Wof the mannscripts. I may add that 
for some time I have been of the opinion that the 
curious sign on the Ridhanpnor plates of Gévin- 
da ILI, which looks like an old fha, has the same 
meaning, and is not, as I formerly supposed, 
the numeral sign for 20. I cannot consider it 
e superfluous ¢, as Mr. Fleet does.” 


The historical portion of the Haddila étsana 


reveals the existence of o hitherto unknown 


dynasty of feudal chiefs of Vardhimana, 
called Chiipa, which is said to have-sprung’ 


from Siva’s bow (chdpa). The legend regard- 
ing ita origin bears a close resemblance to that 
which derives the Chilukyas or Chan- 
lukyas from the waterpot (chuluka) of 
Brihman, and clearly belongs to the order of 
etymologicalmyths. If weomitthe firstancestor 
Chipa, the rasdéévali stands os follows: 
1. Vikramirka 
PRs 
3. Polakesi 
4. Laer 5. Dhacsgtvalaia: 
As Dharanivardéha's grant is dated Saka 
satnvat 839 or 917-18 A.D., and as the duration 


of an Indian generation is about twenty-six | 
years, Vikramiarka may be placed about 800 


A.D. Though three amongst these rolers bear 





, they do not seem to have rivalled their 
great namesakes by their exploits Our grant, 
at least, does not give a a single historical fact 


ihre ot gt 
* The oldest mantion 





| in the 


of Vardhamina-Vadhyip occurs 


| regarding any one of them, It merely describes 


the Inst in the usual bombastic style, and 
asserts that he was liberal like Karna, brave hke 
Arjuna, and handsome like Cupid, as well as 
that he destroyed cities—a feat which formerly 
most Rajputs accomplished in their day. We 
further hear (PL ii, |. 2) that this paragon of 
a prince resided at Vardhamaina, and may 
safely conclude that that town is the modern 
Vadhvanp in eastern Kathiivid. This follows 
partly from the fact that Vadhvin is called 
Vardhimana’ or Vardhamifnapura 
by the Jaina writers of the 12th and 13th 
centuries as well as by the Brahmans of 
tho present day,iand that there is no other 
town in Western India which bears the same 
name, wt eee aszeegnnassD — 








manjaldcharang invoked 
Dbaxahedrararso emeliasinn whiesiae 
to a connection with the ancient 


| neighbouring 
| town of Dhandhdika (rillA Ahmadibid), 


and that one of the districts over which 
Dharanivariha ruled was the province of 
Addina (Pl ii. £ 4), called so after hia 
grandfather Addaka. It is not difficult 
to recognise in the name Addina that of 
the modern village of Haddaéla, near which 
the plates were found. The existence of 
Hadd4la can be traced as far as the 13th 
century, as we find it mentioned in the history 
of Vastupdla and Tejapdla, the minis- 
tersof Randi Viradhavalaof Dholka 
(about 1220-1241 A, D.) The superflnons 
initial A of the modern name ia no chalks 
to the identification. For in Gaojariti an 
inorganic A frequently appears both at the 
beginning of words and between vowels in the 
middle. If the mapsat my disposal allowed me 
to identify the other towns and villages men- 
to furnish still more certain proofs, that Dhara- 





olvariha’s barony included portions of the 


present Vadhvig and Limadi states. Accord- 
ing to our grant the Chipas were, like the 
later Thikors of Vadhvin, vassals of a greater 
neighbour. This fact is not merely indicated 
by Dharnivariha’s titles samadhijatdéesha. 
mahdiabda and simantddhipati but plainly 
admitted by the statement (PI. ii, U. 4-5) that 
“he ruled by the grace of ‘the feet of the king 


in the grant of Silidi IV, dated Sathvat 404 
LD. Sour. Be. Br. Ae Boe OL 3b se 
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of kings and supreme lord Mahtpaledéya.” 


The answer to the question to what | 


dynasty the latter belonged can only be that he 
must have been one of thea Chiddisamisa of 
Girnir-Junigadh, towhom the Gujardt chroni- 
clera usually apply the aontemptuons designation 
Abhiraka Ranaka, ‘the Ahir Rinis.’ For 
that is the only dynasty of Western India which 
included kings bearing the name Mahipala, 
and it is evident from the statements of the Jaina 
chroniclers that even in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A. D. the power of the Ch - 
disamasextendedas faras Vadhvan. Dr. 
Burgess’ list .of the Chidisamis, printed 
Archaol. Rep. vol. Il, p. 164, shows two 
Mahipdlasand another more complete one 
which Colonel J. Watson has kindly furnished 
to me, contains five kings of that name. 

As regards the extent of the Chidisami 
kingdom, it appears from Hemachandra’s state- 
ments that in the times of the first Solaiki king 
of Anhilvid, Milarija I (942-998 A. D.) 
it included the whole of eastern E ithiivad. 
Hemachandra, who in the Dvyasrayakosha* 
describes the firat attempt of the Gujaritis 
to subjugate the peninsula, narrates how 
Malardja on his expedition against Griha- 
ripuor Grahiri the Abhira of Viamanus- 
thali (Vanthali) and Girnir advanced to the 
river JambumAli, there awaited the enemy 


and fonght a battle in which he remained | 


the victor, It appears that this river marked 
the frontier of Grahiri's realm, and there 
can be littl doubt that Jam bumili is a 
name of the Bhogivati or Bhogio which to the 
east from Vadhviin passes the large village of 
Jamba. Though, according to Homachandra, 
Milarija gained an important battle and the 
people of Sorath submitted to him, his vietory 
cannot have led to a permanent annexation. For 
a little more than a hundred years later tho 
armies of the great Solaiki king Jayasimha 
were eleven times defeated, as Merutuiga tells 
us* by his Chidisami or Abhira opponent 
Navaghana and “Vadhvin and other 
towns were fortified,” it would seem in order to 
repel the attacks of the rulers of Sorath, These 


 palal, whoraled from 1003-10: 


were not weaker before the Solaikis began to 
press upon them. It is, however, a pity that 
even Colonel Watson's remodelled list of the 


Chidisamis which has been compiled from the 


records of the bards and later inscriptions, does 
not show a Mahip4la in the beginning of the 
tenthcentury. Itshowsa Dy 4s, alias Maht- 
)A.D., while the 
rulers in the beginning of the tenth century were 
Milaraja, 907-915. and Visvavariha, 





915-940. It is possible that one of these kings 


may have also been called Mahipala, or that the 
bardic tradition has not preserved all the names 


of the earlier kings. Be that as it may, I do 
be read otherwise than I have done, or that 
the Mahipila of our grant can have belonged 


to any other dynasty. I do not remember to 
have met in any other document referring to 
the history of Gujarit, with the name of the 
Chapa race; but I think it probable that the 


Ja banvaya which Merntuigas mentions is the 
same. After describing the destruction of 


Navaghagoa of Girnir by Jayasimha, 
Merntonga narrates that a Dandddhipati, called 
Sajjana, who belonged to the Jiba family 


| (Jibinvaya) was appointed Governor of Sorath. 


The substitution of soft consonanta for hard 
ones is so common in the Indian Prikrita that 
Iam inclined to look upon Jiba as a Prikrit 
form for Ch ipa. 

The object of our grant isto convey the village 
of Vimkala as a reward for his | 
(vidyddhanam) to Mihedvarda chirys, the 
son of Sivadeviachdrys, who, belonged 
to the Amardakasamti&na.’ Amar-| 


dakaijaname of EKilabhairava and the»\“ 


title dchdrya shows that the two individuals 
mentioned possessed a religious character, it 
would seem. that the word sawkfdna refers in this 
case to a spiritual family, the line of teachers | 
ofa Suiva sect called Amardaka: Though Sai- 
vism is not now favourite creed in Gujarit, 
it flourished formerly in the province. Ruins of | 


details willsuffice inorder toshow thatthe power | ii 


of the Chiidisamis extended not only in tho 


tenth century, but even mach later, over a great 
* Ind. Ant. vol. IV, pp. 76-77. 


Sri trepnieniciné tiger: | 
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Transeript, 
Plata I, 


8 i alli 3 -fivaPiscai robo 
ry S| sachet A way sy- 
[*] Taya Gee TeaTSTeTHMe | [UI] areetgarsy 

["] aalaes se ini BP ao 

| 3 are frarets Car! | AREA 

} rasa TT (I [Ru] srt ta frat Ta 
rs) keet saaay: aroraayt war aaa =«faiaarrana: «= BAT 
Bel aN feat | ahi hei qrt ogeérmarstt | (A 
co) Serevent Aiea. Araratare: 1 [Rl] aieeresetys age At 
) fama a: dTalesahaycg Ga aa aee | aeneiys- 
Ct) Sepa =| ATT TSTAP ocr Taint wet afa- 
B) hte aera aneyaaiare: ores wzeovtacre: | 

| m7] : Staraa Tan eetate a II [ul] far 
a a4 TAT gaiterri mefitar amar Rane: Paaerataga 
r*) Tara TTT | aad HAs Taga | RTA Waa quia AT- 
[7] eer we adat ait | rei TAT MN ATT aT PORTAL Y- 
0) Fa | eadanatarahasiata ad i [<i] oO ad =| one 
pr) Testy GEAR ATTA | FATA THe Aa TT PaTay- 
fad pal til i T TST aetasas — wUTEA ey TF ' 
™) mapas | | alhraatarrarartadhyar: aay. 
FU are MeaATIAT aa 6A | aatierd wear Fo ay 

aerarqeat | aprraa ca salad degeraieer? = eanr- 
Plate II, 


































C*) sasuccedintasetwim : 
[*] 7 are val pee noi eeratg 


len nd ae a 








I. L. 16, read MAT. Line 21, read “Erqy, 11. Line 4, rend auief, L. 6, read qQrq=ay. L. 10, read Eee”. 
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pe] AMT: azoSSMTT: CEE ICJE TL eee 
i rote: SCO e ive iain pinhlisShitabale TOOT aa Sa- 





["] 4 waa dpaaar a7 4 SE TEPEICE nol aa SHAT ATAAT : tema, 
c°) 89 sare Ul aghtetqar qa Tair: ere: | get ger var yee ae 


qa 


RS WS aaear aut (asia yee: | Mesa Vaal AF areas ACH 7aq |I 


2 arate eats gar atveetala a 


[*) o art erat 


~) fread Fane 
[(“) Weasgena tl 
Translation. 

Om! 

]. May that forest of braids onthe head of the 
divine Dhandhesvyara, which is sanctified 
by the flowing water of the stream of heaven, 
which is cooled by the rays of the moon, 
which (bears) excellent flowers in (fhe shape of) 
a multitude of golden lotuses and fruit (in the 
shape of) the happiness of salvation, which 
borders on the row of serpents, on the poison. 
kandali (of the throat) and on the tiger (skin), 
(yet) causes no pain, bestow bliss on you! 


2, The Earth bowed to Sambhu before (he 


gave himself up to) deep meditation and spoke 
with an echoing voice; “When meditation 
rules thy eye, oh lord, [am unable to bear the 
torment caused by the Asuras,” 


out of his bow (chépa), a powerful printe, 
ealled Chapa, who, being of lofty stature, 
was able to protect her. 

Moreover— 

3. The illustrious Chipa race, before 
which no (other) excels, which has no weak 
points (and) no ‘thorns’ (im ity sides), possesses 
an unscathed body, and excellent splendonr, 
which though possessing excellent swords (if is 
always) safpatra, has reached the condition of 





(Then) the | 
supreme ruler created for the sake of the earth | 





[=] mary: gaTresaa ervey TBS] N NTs se et 


being wiparra, because it protecta from mis- 
fortune, which, though it ever gives the fruit 
of happiness (to others), yet exceedingly in- 
creases its own prosperity, which, though it 
chooses its location on the heads of (other) 

princes, (nevertheless) is hamble (before gods 
ae Ea bi is worthy to be served and can- 
not be conquered by ita foes. 


~Vikramiarka, a prince resembling the sun, 
| Possessing all the ‘regal powers’ and the six 


qualities (of a king); from him (sprang) king 
Addaka. From him was born the illustrions 
king Pulakesi, a crest-jewel among tho 
protectors of the earth. From him king 
Dhruvabhata was descended, an incarna- 
tion of justice. 

6. His younger brother is Dhara nt- 
vardha, at whose lotus-feet all princes bow, 
who finds happiness in the embraces of royal 


- Fortune, who has become a (wish-granting) tree 


of paradise forall his friends, who is high-minded 
and « royal swan among the lotuses of the 
facea of the beauties (of his harem). 

6. Why describe his valour, regal power, 
his destroying cities, his depth (of wnderstand- 
ing), his truthfolness, great energy, or hia 
unequalled great majesty? (There sis a 


L. 16, read °8@4:; asm, L. 20, read yrafey®, L. 24, The second’ alshara is pot curtain 
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certain magnanimity, an exceeding respect for 
the sons of noble-born kings through which, 
alas! the pure understanding of poets 1s 
frequently confused. 

7. This prince, proud of his liberality, 
bravery and beauty, easily puts to shame, as it 
were, Pirtha and the god with the 
flowery arrows by his exploit that surpass 

And he, though he gained immutable pros- 

, reflected thus with innate discernment : 

“ Life, health and so forth resemble the flame 
of a lamp that has been placed in a courtyard 
and ia struck by the wind. Since, lo! of the 
former kings of my own and other families, 
though they were endowed with such power, 
names, in consequence of sucha wonderful play 


of fate, therefore it is preferable to set (one's) | 
heart on (the acquisition of) spiritual ment: 
alone. And whilespiritual merit may be acquired 


by liberality, virtuous conduct, austerities and 

abstract meditation, ruling princes have usually 

made gifts or had recourse to meditation.” 
Therefore, considering that a gift of land and 


the like is a ladder to heaven, that illustrious | 


Dharanivara kha, thelord of thegreat feudal 
barons, who possesses unmeasurable virtues, 
who has obtained all the | titles, who re- 
sides at Vardhamina, who rules through 
the favour of ‘ the feet’ of the king of kings and 
supreme lord, the illustrious MahipAéladeva, 
the Addanaka country which is called after 
the name of his own grandfather and a great 
many other (districts), has made « gift in such 
a manner that he issues (the following) orders 
to all future kings, (both to those) connected 
with himself, and to (thoee of) other (dynasties) 


so forth. 


given with devotion, on the day of the 


winter-solstice (confirming the nf) by « Libation — 








| of water, for the increase of my parent's and 


my own merit and fame, hkewise in order to 
obtain the (due) reward in the next world, to 
Sri-Mabesvaricharya the son of Sri- 
Sivadevichdrya of the famous A mar- 


- ddaka line, as a reward for his learning, the 


village, called Vimk ala, which is connected 
with the shalt of Kanthika, up to the 
extremity of its boundaries, together with the 
dint, the bhoga’ and the share (of the sete). 
together with the (right of) punishing and 
(deciding suits arising owl of) the ten faults, 
together with its rows of trees, together with 
the immunity from interference by royal officials 
and from obstrnction. And its boundaries (are) : 
to the enst the village called Uttarakkaka 
to the south the village called Kikkhri- 
inaka, to the west the vi e called Kurala, 
to thenorth the villagecalled Sandichinaka, 
Nobody must hinder Sri-Maheéyvar&- 
chirya, when, in accordance with the maxim 
regarding sons, grandsons and (remoter) descen- 
dants, he enjoys or causes to be enjoyed thia 
village called Vimkala, which is defined by 
the above four boundaries, which is not to be 
entered, by the regular or ieee soldiers, 
which (‘has been granted) together with the 
right of forcsnd Jahoms senting Uneseinn. lack wih 
exception of former grants to gods and 
ahmans, in accordance with the reasen- 
tage from the familiar instance of the ground 
and the clefts therein, for as long (a period) as 








the moon, the sun, the ocean, the earth, the 


rivers and hills endore. For it has been 
declared by the divine Vyisa, the compiler of 
the Vedas 
On the day of the winter-solstice, om the fourth 
of the bright half of Pausha, Saka-sathvat 836. 
And as thisis, even so” the donor of the village 
attaches his sign-manual. This is tho sign- 
manual of the illustrious Dharanivariha. 
And this has been written by the minister for 
peace and war, Mahindaka, the son of 
Partthila. 
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| , agreing to orerthing that has been set forth 
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SANSKRIT GRANTS AND INS SCRIPTIONS OF Garand KINGS. 


No. 


A COPPERPLATE GRANT OF KING ANS in CHAULUKYA OF 
LATADESA, (DATED SAKA 972, A. D. 1050) 
EDITED BY H. H. DHEUVA, B.A., LL.B. 


The grant of which version is given below 
is in the possession of a copperamith of Sarat, 
and was obtained on loan forme by Mr. Narbhe- 
rim Mansukhrim. The owner had done great 
pija to the copperplates, and the letters were 
much filled with saffron and sandalwood 
unguents; they have suffered also from rust, 
und it took some days to clean them. 

The plates are three in nomber, and are 
secured by a strong copper ring, bearing the 


royal seal upon it,—an image of Siva, in an | 
attitude of meditation, with his accompani- | 
| Chuluka, filled with the sacred waters of the 


ments. They weigh between 9 and 10 Ths. 

These plates throw considerable light on 
that period of the history of Litadésa and of 
Gujarit, that followed the downfall of the 
Girjaras and Rishtrakitas in the one district 
and the Valabhis and Chipotkatas in the other. 
It belongs to the Chaulukya king Triléchana- 
pila of Liitadésa, fifth in descent from Birappa, 
the contemporary and rival of MGlarija Solanki 
of Gujarit, and is dated in Saka 972 (A.D. 
1050.) 

The inscription is metrical, but only the first 
39 verses are numbered, containing an account 
of the donor and his family history, The 
verses following these are descriptive of the 


donee, and the object of the gift, with the 


customary injanctions and quotations. The 
inscription ia correctly written with the ex- 
ception of the substitution of the letter @ (s) 
for @ (4) and vice vered, which is also the 
peculiarity of the present Suratis to our day, 
The language is highly eulogistic of the patrons 
of the poet, as is generally the case. 

Although the authorities vary in details, yet 
their accountof the origin of the Chaulnkyas is 
almost identical, whether we look to the poet 
Bilhana, or the author of the Kwmdrapdla- 
charita,—the Jaina monk Jayasimbadévastiri 
about the fourteenth century ‘of the Christian 
era,—or to the Vadanagara Praéashi of king 
Jayasimhadeva of V.S. 1208, or to the present 
grant. These Chanlukyas or Chalukyns are 
sprang from a “ Man-jewel formed by the 
Creator of the Universe from a handful of 









eacred water. The Chalukyas of the south 
are said frequently to allude to this. The 
Chaulukyas of Litadia here claim that descent. 
The Solaikis of Anahilavida too, derive their 
descent from the same source aa the following 
fragmentary verse from the Vadanagar Prasasts 
of king Jayasithhadéva of Gujarat, dated V.5. 
1208, indicates :— 





“The Creator, throwing his glance, into his 


Ganges, at once created this warrior, by name 
Chulukya, who by the streams of his fame,” 
The name of the first parent is variously 
written—as Chulukya here and in the Kumdra- 
pélacharita, and Chaulukya in the present 
grant, The poet Bilhaps does not give the name, 
None of the Gujarati chroniclers, bards or Jains 
Prabandha writera,—so far as my information 
goes,—is ambitious ‘enough to proceed beyond 
Bhiiyada, with the exception of Jayasithhadéva- 
siri, This Jaina Yati informs us that the pro- 
genitor of the race was Chulukya. He ignores 
the supernatural origin assigned to him by the 
Brihmaical poets and writers of inscriptions. 
He wants to elevate his hero by ascribing to 


him a descent from king Vikrama of tradi- 


tional fame and glory—the originator of the 
Samvat era. ae We on these — 
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oinanty thie came into existence the best 
of the Kshattriyas known as Chuln k ya, who 
was like the enemy of the demons, Indra, 
bearing the yoke of the regeneration of the 
whole world. (v. 16). The virtwes of fortitude, 
gravity, prodence, heroism, generosity, c&e., 
overcome with fatigue after roaming all over 
the world, took rest with him without exhaus- 
tion (v. 17). Who, having destroyed with the 
sharp sword of his mind harlened with the 
acts of war, the hosts of enemies, causing great 
and terrible annoyance to (all) animals like the 
| orb fearleas, and smiling with the prosperity of 
his Svirajya, fixed his capital in the town, by 
name Madht paghna (or Mathura) (v. 18). 
There arose a race known by his name, C hau- 
lukya,s mine of men-jewel, endued with 
good shoots and branches (v. 19)." 

There were many rulers of the earth of his 

family, whose splendour was praised by all 
"| (v. 20). 

In course of time there was born the king, by 
name Sri Vikramasimha, to whom was 
granted the golden charm, Suwirpa—Siddhs, by 
Mah4svara, who, having freed the whole world 
from debt, proclaimed his own era to the very 
shores of the sea! (v.21). There sprang forth 


ok ae Saeed HE ES 


aa: TEAC AeA TAT 


Fal THY a Waar fee: (1) WR 
wets a Ate: Hie eR TAIT: 





aa: BCT: Fours ef ya: 
SATA FT AAHITHICT || Ve 





Harivikrama his son, the head-jewel of 
arearereqes Prevage the valiant, who, with the Ketaka flowers of 
Tea free fares Ts SHC STAT his fame, rendered fragrant, {all the) directions. 
ae aT ES TR (v. 22). From him were 85" kitgs of admirable 

. i splendour, the fire of whose prowess was not 
borne by the families (in another sense bemboos) 
of the Sakas, even though they were very firm 

yearn fer si (deeply rooted and long established) (v. 23). 

the home of justice, who had destroyed the ma- 

sired Gtr oft aaft 4 nf ah 8% | jesty of the wicked a (v. 2) 


_.| Of inserip. v. 7% and one of the opening verses of mapt of the « eal 
the Aiholo Inscription dated 556 of king Pulikésl Lo aad waiet at 
Il. Ind. petit er hee oe vctactreng Bmore b King as beng fe 


Loe Vikmossditye VI duted 
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From that natural Rima was a warrior Bhata,* 


who destroyed the lord of the Sakna, master | 


of three hundred thousand cavalry, with his 
infantry (v. 25). His son was Sri Dadaka,’ 
the giver of prosperity, who shone with his 
splendour, who lion-like conquered Gaja, the 
ruler of the kingdom of-Pipési* (v. 26). His 
kingdom was oceupied by the king KAmbika- 
Vyila," by whose gifts the Arthis, the suppli- 


cants and donees were intoxicated as with the — 


déna® of the celestial tree! (v. 27). Then 
there shone, bright like the moon, king Ra ji, 
the conqueror in many battles ; who, having 
performed the pilgrimage to Dévanagara, there, 
at the injunctions of the auspicions lord of the 
moon (Sri Somandtha Mahéddéva), married 
the princess Lili by name, who was like 
Lakshmi, sister of Simantasimha, the 


ruler of the Giirjaras, mother of the single | 


hero of the world! (v¥. 28). 

Their son was known as Miilarija of 
incomparable splendour, who, not being born 
from the uterus, was the result of a great 
miracle (y. 29). Who having killed with his 
sword his incomparable uncle Samanta- 
simha, and having obtained the kingdom af 
Girjara, destroyed likewise Laksha, through the 
greatness of Someda, who was prepared for war, 
(v. 30). Then was king Chamunda.. .who 


killed in battle the Sindh nréja who was as | 


ungovernable as the ocean. (¥. 1). From 
him was Vallabhardja, The king of Avant 
Mun ja, scorched by the heat of his prowess 
could not hold his patience even in the prison- 
house (v. $2). Then Dorlab harfija, having 
obtained his kingdom, a cloud of the forest, 


of his greatness the arm of Bhd ja faded away 

like the lotus (and that) very properly. (v. 34). 
The poet Bilhapa in detailing the life and 

exploits of his patron, says (verse a4) :— | 
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“Tt became the evening prayer and adoration 
(Sandhyd-vandana) time to him (to Brahma- 
déyn, described in the two preceding verses), 
the friend (lif. the brother) of the worlds, 
as he was once holding conversation on 
Brahma (the Supreme Spirit, or the Vidas, or 
Yajia) with the Brahmarshis, on the bank of 
the divine stream, the celestial Ganges!" 

Then there follow certain verses containing 
m poetical description of the setting in of the 
twilight, Here is the verse 39 after them :— 

* Now the lord sat in Sondiyd-meditation, 
when Indra, bowing down to him and folding 
his hands, prayed to him, with words, strength- 
ened with the voice of bees in the Pdrijdta- 
flowers in his chaplet (that tonched the feet of 
the god).” Verses 40 to 43 describe the many 
marks of his favour possessed by Indra. The 
passage following them may be quoted in full :— 


ll ¥e 

caftatepraer er Tet TET: aT: Peg 1 
1) vq 

“Qh Lord, the spies have bronght to my 
notice that my overthrow on the earth at present 
is such that I believe that the enjoyment of 
their shares in the sacrifices will be a matter 
of memory to the gods (v. 44.) For the 
removing of the enemies of the faith, thou 





be made happy (well supported and firmly 
established) (v. 45). Virinchi, having thus 
heard the speech uttered by Indra, cast his 
eyes, bent in meditation, on the Chuluka filled 
with the Sandhyé waters (v. 46). 
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From them rises up a® warrior, who is 
described in the next six verses. 
of eo erat Yee 





“Was he not seen by the Re aia reclines 
on a bed of lotuses, with his lotus-like faces 


he not seen with amazement by the god 
himself, who was long anxious ? {y. 53). Then 
came- forth from the Chuwluka of the Creator, 
the warrior, competent to protect the three 


gold, as if he were created of the rocks of 
Mount Mern, directing his highly delighted 
eye at the sword, that was firmly grasped by his 
hand ; the sword, that was the touchstone of the 
gold of manly vigour, the mud of the white 
lilies of fame.” (vv. 54-5). 
gear wis wfaara wala eatery saras 
SMARTS THe Teer a area Ts lh 
“Setting forward Indra, all the thousands 


af whose eyes were bedewed with tears of joy, | 


(with the words) ‘take courage.’ He, at the 
command of the lotus-enthroned (Brdhma), 
became the Dikshita (dedicated) to the de- 
struction of those hostile to the gods” (v. 56). 
HTsSRere sere Cass: 


weir wena ieara far: St: THAT Fa Ware: |! 49 

“There rose, in course of time, from him, 
the race, like the stream of the Ganges from 
the foot of the god Sauri (Vishnu), fit for 
the enjoyment of mines of jewels,” having 
obtained a footing on the heads of royal 


races,” (v¥. 57). 
walterert eta crareqaest aT 
AST FT =a aa Ares A: HTT ACT 
Il &e 
“Where there wns the first man Hirtta, 
who snatched away the admirable glory of the 
hostile warriors, and the proud one, by name 
Mianavya, who exhausted and destroyed the 
pride of the enemies” (v. 58). 








* Ratndkara, in "shar eet the: + imma Oe 
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The three next verses describe the prowess, 
glory and achievements of the other monarchs 
of the family in | terms. 

The Hd Malad states?? that - Malaraja 
was attacked in his newly acquired kin 
simultaneously, by the RAjé of Nagor from the 
north, and “Barp, the general of Teilip, the 
Further we are told that at the time of 
this invasion Millorija retired to Kanthkot in 
Kachh, which, according to Dr. Bihler, may be: 


smiling in wonder at the accomplishment of inferred from his published inscription, dated 


the intended object, beyond expectation,—was — 


V. 5. 1043." He had killed Laksha or Lakhi 
Phalani before this, 

The version of the story, a@ given by the 
Prabandha Chintémani, is that followed by 
the Rés Mald. The Kwmérapdia-bhupéla- 


worlds, baving his body as beautiful as pure | charita or Vastupdlacharita have nothing to 


say to this, The Kiritikaumudt gives the 
following :— 

See FATS: 

gan aed cer eee a: STE, 

“Who, of incomparable valour, haying killed 

Barapa, the general of the ruler of Litn-désa, 
that could with difficulty be repulsed, took the 
tribute of a troop of elephants,” And here 
Rija-Purohita Simédvara, the author of the 
work, gives this event the precedence of 
the war with the ruler of Kachh. According 
to this authority, then, B Ara pa was ageneral 
of the Litéévara, meaning thereby Tailapa- 


| déva, who had but recently overthrown the 


Rashtrakita Kakkala, and made himself 
master of his territory. But the brother-poet 
and contemporary of Siméivara, the Jaina 
chronicler, Arasimha, gives the following, on the 
subject, in Nin Doee of Suleifc-Sanktritana : = 





“Who, savin cantata 5 tn batt the gene- 
ral Barapa, of the king of Kanyikubja, 
wrenched the tribute of elephants from his 
hand (whore) fire of valour blazed up by that 
act.” Canto IL, v. 5. 

Thepresent grant simply states that Barapa 
was born in the family of Chaulukya, that he 
was related by marriage to the Rashtrakita, 
Mahirija of Kanyikubja, and that he obtained 
Litadéée, not by conquest, and by hie wise and 


% Vol. I. pp. 51-2 
"Ind, 1 pp. Sb V1, pp. 186 and 191-2. 
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politic rule won the hearts of the SL and | date of Gojirdja falls somewhere between 916 
destroyed the encmies of the realm, which | and 1040 A.D. Thus Agnirija, whose name 
inst is = mere rhetorical flourish! And it | may be read as Gojirdja, strengthened his 
makes no mention of the defeat and death of | position, by securing the alliance and support 
the founder of the family by Mélaraja. We | of the rising family of the Yadavasof Chandod. 
are again informed by the Rds Mdld, that | But he did not live to be king; it was his 
at the time when Nazarasas were being | son, Kirttiraija, who was the first king of 
poured in from e every side, and presented tc Litadééa, 
the ruler of Sarasvata Mahdila,—that from | The reign.of this Kirttirija seems to have 
Liitadééa was an ill-omened elephant which | been uneventful, but the last few verses 
greatly incensed prince himuida, Theking, | concerning him speak of his enemies and of 
thereupon, with Chimuida the heir-apparent, wars in general terms, and we are informed by 
marched hastily upon Litadééa and surprised, | the Kumérapdla-bhupdla-charifa, in one of the 
defeated and killed (Dvarap) in a battle.” | verses quoted above, that king Durlabha- 
He is here named Dvirup, an attempt to | raja, having destroyed Lita-nitha or the 
Sanskritize the name. I think this Dydrup | ruler of Litadééa, (Kirttiraja) enjoyed his regal 
must be the same as the Biarp of pp. 51-2, who | fortune with his land. And this is borne out 

may not have been killed on the first occasion | by the Vadanagara Prasasit thus :— 
as there stated. From the parallel instituted ara maprreerses Pratt grett Hae 
between Re (Goigirija ? Goggirija? or | euiy qilafaet eretgur deed Fee I< 
Gojirija ?), the “first home of the family,” “'The wavy creeper of the brow of him (Dur- 
that recovered the land submerged under the | labharaja), the ocean of anger, exhibited soon 
waves of foreign conquest and overwhelmed | the fruit in the form of the destruction of the 
by the demons of enemies (meaning the | kingdom of Lita’ which clearly indicates the 
Chaulukyas of Aimhilavada), and the Varaha | death and destruction of Kirttirija, that is con- 
Avatira or boar incarnation of Vishna,—the | cealed by the writer of the grant, as would very 
relationship and close connection of the Lata | naturally be the case. Kirttirija was succeeded 
Chaulukyas with the Chilukyas of Kalyina, | by Vatsardja. This Vatearija presented the 
who had for their cognizance the Boar, may | Apt On ae in Sorgth with a 
be inferred (vy. 11 of the grant). If this il 
Gojirijs be the same “ Chalukya noble Gop- 
raja,” of the grant of the Yadava king 
Seniachandra II., dated 8.8. 991 (A.D. 1069), 
we shall be able approximately to fix his 
period, The grant mentions thata Yadava king 
Tésuka, of Chandod (whose family had settled | 
there, emigrating from Dviravati or Dv&riki 
about 850 A.D.) had for his wife, princess 
Nayiyalla, daughter of a Chilokya noble Goji- 
rija. This Gojirija's son-in-law, Tésuka, is said 
to have succeeded Vadig, who was married 
to the daughter of the Silhara king Jhanjha, 
whose date is put down as A.D. 916. The 
snecessor of Tésnka is one Bhillama, who is said 
to have conquered Ahavamalla, son of Jaya- 
simha Chilukya (1040 to 1069 A.D.) So the 
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the helpless (v. 27). His son Trilochana- 
pala, the donor of the grant, seems to be the 
last of his line, for we do not hear of any 
kingdom of LAtad#éa subsequent to this time. 
The country in the time of Karna and his 
glorious son Jayasimhadéva and their 
successors being comprised within the empire 
of Giirjarit.” 

The minister of war and peace is Sankara, 
Trilochana pla bathes in the western sea 
atthe port of Agastya-tirtha and makes the 
grant, from which I conclude that it or some 
the monarch. Agastya-tirtha, I am informed, 
ia what is now called Bhagvi Dandi. 


arrat wt aaied | pickets cia i 
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Br a:bhaiie, the ‘illags gyaneed, Sa uisunned 
in the Olpéd taluka of the Surat district, Five 
kos from Erathdha ia a place called Karan 
Pardi. Near Earanj is a hillook called Mehe- 
lirun Tékro, and a tradition there goes that it 


waa @ place of resort of the Padishihs of old in| 


the Bidshahi times. It. contained once 

palatial building which wasa place of fakAaf, 
_ meaning thereby the metropolis of the country. 
Atabout a kos and a half from Karanj is Bhagvi 


Diidi, and theyare separated by a creek running | 
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inland. Nagimva is Nagad (?) Vadathiiw, 
lying to the south of Erathina. Nagadd is 
desolate now. Vatepadraka is Vadoda lying to 
the 8.E, Lingavaita is resto or Bis rete in 
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(*) cadar | Pee aa ROTA eae wa at: BTA 


(°) game: | aid af Stare are UTA: | ret Tere) TAT 
ECT Wah F- 
(*) cal aor Snr ararare whagdam are are Wear wae: eae aT 


("*) dae mera IT OF ATT: 80% PL) marta Tatat 3 : 
ECAC AT TFA ST sn(a1)-te a- 


Tee (AT) AL AT TAT A AT 





C°) aft ga aitattarniesa(ajeratr faisaatia oferta (1) 


HIM any: Fudaatia | aeea- 


(?) dgur get cate aroehe: get ser sar yfaered cer Ter Gee foie 


(°) ay fra (ar) cor Nl aaretiafe Il um) 


Om! Salntation to Viniyaka! Hail! Victory 
and prosperity | 
May the arms of the god of all gods (Siva) 
protect (you or ws),—bearing (in his eight 
hands) the arrow, the viad, and the rosary, the 


lotus, then the serpent, the citron, the trident, | 


and the club (kAafvdnga,"*)—gift-conferringand 
at the same time terrifying (!)—making clearly 
manifest his mind, all sentimental as it is. 
Otherwise how could he have protected the 
world, from the Diinavas ? (v. 1). 

May that Hari, the lord of the celes- 
tials,—his mind full of all (poetic) flavours,— 
preserve the world,—who bears the Padmi, the 
discus, and the gem Kaustubha, the mace and 
(v. 2). 

The unborn lord (Brahma) bears the ke- 
mandalu™ and the srwch,"* and the rosary, telling 


the mantras (on its beads). He, the more parti-— 


calarly tinged with (poetical) feelings, creates 
mankind to keep off the enemies! (v. 3). 

Once upon a time there arose a man, a jewel 
of a king, from the ocean of his chuluka,"" by tha 
churning of it with the mount Mandara of 
anxiety arising ont of the depression (caused) 
by the Daityas (v. 4). 

He, having saluted him, said,—“ What shall 


Ido, O lord?” And to him the well-pleased | 


* Khatringa ia a clob of staff with o akull at the top, 
considered aa the weapon of Siva, and carried by ascetics 
and Yogis:—Vide Mon. Wileae. Bons, Dict, 

“ ‘The wooden ewer for water used by Yogis 
and SannyMains, Ib, 





(sic.) AT neTaialaaie- 
| tiaras il 


creator replied on the matter of the fulfilment 
of the object (v. 5) :— 

O thon Chaulukya, king of kings, marry- 
ing the princess of the Rashtrakitas in Kanyii- 
kubja, bless thou (the world) with offspring 
obtained of her (v. 6). 

Thus here there may be for certain a far 
extending race of the Kshattriya—born of 
Chaulukya, like the many streams of a 


| river from a mountain (v. 7). 


In that family was known a king, o re- 
nowned name Birappa, beloved of Fame, 
who avoided the wives of the enemy, afraid 
as it were of even (their) touch (v. 8), who 
having obtained the country of LAta, verified 


to the delight of the people, the maxims of the 


science of politics: and who winning over his 
subjects and destroying his enemies, always 
obtained the fruit of the replenishment of his 
treasury (v. 9). 
pit him was born Goagir4ja,—the 
native land of victory,—from whom all kings 
learnt the duties of royalty,—the first home 
of the family, the guardian of his subjects, who 
planted his foot on the crest of the enemies 
of unbounded splendour (v. 10), who relieved 
bis cord. land Hike Se Se aes 
ay 1). 
From him was the glorious Kirttirajs, 





W Bruch ia sort of wooden 
| a 


“at Chal may oan the baad bellowed to ald wir 
waierpot—homandais. Vide 


| an AGjali, or a 
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as beautiful as the god of love, as Prady- 
of Litadesa, by righteousness made the 
directions bright white with (his) fame. 
(v. 12). 

King E irtti was the central gem (ndyaha) 
of the diamond necklace, on the threads of 
generations of kings the precions gema of the 
Chaulukyas (v. 13). (His) mother out of 
all women gave birth to him, as some nndis- 
tinguishable vein in the great. material body of 
the cow, the resting place of the paddrthas (or 
elements) gives birth to milk (v.14). All 
people were filled with delight, at the sight of 
him, from his birth, who was so beautiful that 
they were not emptied even thongh they dropt 
out drops of ambrosia like an ewer of ambrosia. 
(v. 15). 

Equally alluring though they be (vis., beanty 
and dainty viands)—yet he avoided the enjoy- 
ment of others’ wives, like the tasting of the 
leavings—left after eating (v.16). They (i.e. 
the virtues ?) adhered to hands and feet, as 
the best gems stuck fast over his chest, they 
(clung), through the instrumentality of the Srusi 
Kuadalas—the earrings, adopting (it or them) 
as the principal step or seat (pada), eschewing 
the secondary or unessential one; but alas! 
they could not keep themselves (/here) (v. 17). 





The collections of virtues, spurning the | 


princes that served as supports (fo hin),— 


chose the alighting (as above): otherwise how | 


could they have been natural, and how conld 








himself to be present'ever in others, enjoyed his 
wealth equally with needy snitors, (v. 20). 
Looking to whose agile hands, the home of 
great anger, 50 also the heart and the bent 
bow,—the warrior (king) lopped off the heads 
of the enemies, tossed on high through pride 
(v. 21). Who did good by bending low the 
bow towards the enemy. Sohis best arrows shot 
at the foe, hitting right the mark, gained their 
end thereby (v. 22). He, sword in hand, had 
& thoughtless beloved in Mriti (fame) who 
ilas! afraid as it were, went over to the house 
of the enemies, and censured to return, she, 
bearing the celestial lustre of the circle of 
earth (watered) by the seven seas, bewildered of 
old, was sung by the gods as pure’ (v. 23). 
From him was born Vatsarij a, the great 
ocean of the precious gems of virtuea—the 


churning of the ocean of war (v.24). Here 
of statues this Srl, the goddess of fortune 
with the auspices, and here is chaste Modesty, 
uninterrupted greatness. She rests here with- 


| out a rival with king Vatesrijo, aa with 
| Vishan (¥. 25), 


Some quarters of the world, as all of them 
cannot be secommodated in a single dmbara 
(i.e. aky or cloth) nestled intoa corner. So 
the bounteous king Vatea dressed them up 
with the robes of (Ais) glory (v. 26). 

He dedicated an umbrella resplendent with 
gold and jewels as an ornament to the god 
Somanatha, and instituted an asylum unim- 


_ peded for the poor and the helpless (¥. 27). 


His son the glorious king Trilochana- 
pati the ruler of Litadeiéa o Pindava 


among the kings of the Kali age (v, 28.). 





SS ca Vice Nite Rachie Gt the ted” atvaticnaa 


abore. Ite substance may be this: The beloved of th, 
»! cs 4 . 1 , bon 


Jour, 1888. 
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Whose sltations (or aro~s) even in giving 
over (or discharging) went on discrim: : 
the virtues (or proceeded from the twangin 
of the string of the bow) : 1s ieee aviaais 
or justice to trath,—and cross with the cheat ; 
in velour like Vishou (v. 29). Ob, the old 
enemies of him were very much confounded. 








Strange it was they were marked with the stain | 


of enjoyment, while he was the enjoyer (v. 30). 

He, having lopped off with his sword the 
head of the enemy, who (was) the ornament of 
the field of battle,—and sufficient of the streams 
of blood flowing fast from the ring sbout his 
neck (by the #wordeut): certainly the body of 
him (i. e. the enemy) © changed in colour, all of a 
sudden all its members heated with the fire of 
his splendour, flashed forth qaick with the 
armed hand™’! (¥. 31). 

That very pious (king) perceiving that the 
three worlds were transient, gave here land, 
cows and wealth to the twice-born (v. 32). 

In the Saka year 900 and 72 more, in the year 
Vikrita, in the month Paushs, in the dark fort- 
night, on the day of the new moon, that of the 
solatitial festival, on Toesday,—king T rilo- 
chana, goingto the shores of the western-sea, 
to the sacred place Agastyatirtha, gave 
to Madhava, a Bhargava, of the gotra 
K uéika, having for his Pravaraz Vaiévamitra, 
Dévarafa and Anudala, a village, with water in 
hand," in the Erathiga Nine-handred in the 
sub-district of forty-two and the district of 
(Vi- or) Dhilliéivara This all entire, 


| propasty Boanduas with the trees, (but) without 
the claims of gods and hereditary Brihmanas. 

To the east of it is the village of Nagimba 
and also Tantik4A: south-east Vatepa- 
draka: south Lingavata Siva: south- 
west Indotthina: west Bahdnadaéyva: 
north-west Tembarika: north Talapa- 
draka: north-cast Kurunagrima. Thus. 
the eight villages bounding it. Therefore 
the four skirts with the products therein, the 
Brihmay (shall) enjoy: so no one should 
make any hindrance to him of the commn- 
nities known as Sidhus or Sankiirs. And if 
there be any transgressor he will be affected by 


| him. There is great merit in keepimy (this) 


up—in the robbing of it great sin. And so 
it is said. ‘This bridge of righteousness is 
common to all kings, and you should from 
time to time keep it up, whether of my race or 
of another's. Thus Riima beseecheth future 
kings: a bride, a cow, ground even as much 
as half an inch,—one that usurps them, goes 
to hell till the time of the universal 

tion.’ Those objects of charity, utility, or 
pleasure, &c., that are instituted of old by 
kings,—taking them as sacred, what good (is 
there if) man resumes them P 

Many have enjoyed the earth, Sagara and 
others. His is the merit whose it is at the 
time. 

This is written by me, the great minister of 
peace and war, Sankara. 


——— SSS 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


Puor. BEANDARKAR AND THE GATHA 
DIALEOT. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 


slaaiurb for it js a pleasure to have to deal with 
an antagonist so able and #0 courteous. I will 
not occupy your valuable Journal with a contro- 
verey for as to the main point, the Githi-cha- 

racter of the Niaik record, I shall have an oppor- 
ate? Ubewhere ok saGig rer al defending 
my views if detail; and as to minor matters, the 
construction of particular compounds and the like, 
Py cel WR GS MARTELL GET 


This veres describes 
meine Catsged in b wom ;with him. The onemy 
ia proud, bo noble and valiant. A dezterous blow from the | 


ord cuts off his bead, yet his trunk inatend of 


aword 
dead and motionless on tha ground 


ur of the enemy of | under 





und, not quailing ' 


authority. Tah cipisstnk cs pedeatsla Sasa 
to suggest itself at first; but the difficulty is this, 
that if we hold, as the Professor does, that the 
so-called GAthi-dialect is due to “ignorant persons 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pal,” and therefore 
presumably innocent of any knowledge of Panini, 
we preclude ourselves from the right of appeal 
to Pinini's authority, in support of the peculiari- 


ties of the GithA. A little reflection, I think, 
NET UR gar Oy Ti Bye Pine Fe 


shing the award oe pigs rg ee and mores Om 
andishing the 9 the pouring water, 
| repeating sie dag; ts ee nee ds one | 
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will show that the two lines of argument are 
mutually destructive. The difficulty is enhanced, 
if we meet with peculiarities, for which even 
sanction. He, therefore, calle them “ extensions” 
of Pininiap rules, but not violations. Now 
I have no quarrel with a name; I call them 
anomalies (from the Sanskrit point of view); but 
let them be called “ extensiona;” if only we agree 
that they are instances (¢.9., accusative in place 
of nominative), which have not the sanction of 


either Papini or the ordinary Canskyit usage. | 
pert Any 


Aa to the so-called “promisquous” 
gsc ecrpipeipe: Sa gl paee nisunde ndli 
Tt seema hardly ts eile, Ghak- hse 
sab néy Chak fn the GhRhk Gs Accumtite may be 





used for the locative or even for the nominative, | 
and the like, this is simply said from the Sanakrit | 
. point of view. “From the Gath’ point of view we | 


have simply a general inflection which may express 
different relations of words to one another. It 


“here is another point on which I should Jike td 
enter a protest, and this not with reference to 
Professor Bhiindirkar’s review in particular. We 





onght not, I think, to attribute errors to ancient 


records, unless when absolutely compelled to do 
6o. Ihave shown, | think, y= thal anh 


Na&sik record may be explained without importing | 
into it any errors at all. If we once allow our- 
geelvea to correct and revise ancient records, | 





according to what we fancy the author ought to 
have written or intended to write, we open a way 
for a dangerous license of criticiam, I do not 
deny the possibility of error; indeed I have 
insisted on it myself in a previous number of 
your Journal, but I think it is a sound canon of 
criticiam, from which we ought not to depart, 
that we should not have recourse to the plea of 
error,” unless under absolute necessity. 

Only one word more, with regard to the expres- 
sion Bhatdrakdidtiyd. The question put to me by 
Professor Bhindiirkar, he has answered himself. 
The Sandhi is explained by the subscribed a, be- 
cause the compound might have been, as the 
Professor shows, misunderstood. In fact, the 


Professor's explanstion of the subscribed. @ does. 


not appreciably differ from mine, as he will pro- 
bably see on reconsideration. 

Literary warfare would be something different 
from what it often is, if it were always carried 
on in the spirit of Professor Bhindirkar'’s review, 

A. F. Rupotr Horente. 

* translate the transcript ox sont tome by Dr. Burgess, 

although it is not Likely that the words y)ow alal 








ADEN BPITAPH.—(Avte p. 83) 


The following is the text of the epitaph given at 
p. $8 with a translation — 


ibaa ssi y my yeep 
pote AUP yt dey leas Galle walle ied Leas 
pee | 


xe ¢ #Wovetw 4o" ¢ F ve 
for) qos] le eis sels, 
Of fF aes te 
peel 3t5 yw oon le, 
Fou! "off oevl ore 


oth ot ele ob Uy Lys 
ps we a gy 
jJye alljoxe p| ale laly $= a ‘ae 


cert SiN 91 SA Got ot gaat Ue Yt gible 
promt (woe AW) olay Su zi gt edt 


Ay ped y tm 5 BBs of yids ) a 
Hu) | Uggen y 
use 
a os | cw ob up dee 055 


Translation. 
cis Lond veith them goed tidings of mary 
ilisy alall exsoy lasting pedecré. tieay shall’ Go 
tinue therein for ever; for with Allah is a great 
reward. (Qurdn, ch. IX, v. 21 and 29). 
[Verses.] I departed and had not prepared ao 


provision, 

And I sought not (ibe) lasting provision ; 

So that I verily departed without provision 

But I have alighted near [the] munificent 

[Allah]. 

This is the tomb of tho free and excellent 
Omm-A'bdullah, manumitted female of the 
glorious Sulpiin Yehia bin Abiseadid,al M 
al-Thag'ari al-Islami, She died at A’win (per- 
hape it is wg ee the lost ia of the — 
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ON THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE PRINCIPAL HINDU wRAS AND THE 
USE OF THE WORD SAMVATSARA AND ITS ABBREVIATIONS. 
} BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.B.A.8. 


A GREAT deal of the confusion that runs 

- through the different arguments that have 
from time to time been pat on record in respect 
of the Gupta and Valabhi cra or eras is to be 
attributed—in the first place, to the want of 
the other eras that have to be mentioned in the 
discussion,—and, in the second place, still more 
to the strained and restricted meaning that 


bas unfortunately been put upon the word 


ag sl gorse “ua epee Pes ites Ab 





sca of dich sasek ieaeilis ahd 4oustt tolded/ome 
of the most untenable—remarks, is made by 
Professor J. Dowson in his Further Note on a 
in the Jour, BR. As. Soc, N. 5. Vol. LX. pp. 
144 ff. Disputing the position taken up by 
not involve or necessitate a preferential associn- 
tion with the era of Vikramiditys, he there 
says:—“My contention is that the ‘word 
Saiwatsara, or its abbreviation Sah, wherever 
used alone, must be understood to mean the 
Sashwateara of Vikramiditya until the contrary 
is shown. Saiwat and Saswatsara have desig- 
nated the era of Vikramiiditya for at least a 
thousand years; and it is not to be assumed 
without any proof that the word was ever used 
absglutely for any other era. There have been 





other Satvate, but then they have been called 


by their specific names, as Valabhi-Sawat; and 


the word saieatsora has been used simply 


for the word year, but then the era has been 
distinctly stated, as I before pointed out. Tho 
word Samhvat has been so long absolutely used 
right of a lengthened possession, and it is not 
to be set aside without distinct proof.” Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams seems to attach the 
viation; in his Sanskrit Dictionary he gives 
saitpatsara a8 meaning, without any qualifying 
expression, ‘a year of Vikramiditya’s era’,— 
and sostvat (which he suggests is a contraction 
of saheatsara) as meaning, equally without any 
qualifying expression, ‘a year of Vikramiditya’s 
era, commencing B.C. 57, as opposed to a year 


of the era of Silivihana commonly called Saka 


| or Sika.” 


On a previous occasion (Vol. VIII. pp. 151f.) 
I have shown that saivat is an abbrevia- 
tion, not of the base sastvatsara, bat of the 
genitive plural saiztealsardném, ‘of years.’ The 
passage that establishes this, by using the full 


word saiiratsaridadm exactly where other in- 


scriptions use the abbreviation saat, is given as 
No. 8 below. Andin the same paper] guve 
four other instances in which eamiwaf is used to 
denote years of the Saka era. In each of those 
instances, it is true, the word is In & passage 


| that refers itself specifically to the Saka era. 


And for comparatively modern times, say from 
the commencement of the eleventh century 
A.D. , general usage is certainly in favour of the 
position assumed by Prof. Dowson in respect 
of the particular abbreviation sastval,—vis. 
that, if used alone, it must prima facie, if not 
absolutely, be understood to denote years of 
the era of Vikramaditya. But the case is 
quite otherwise in respect of the earlier times 
with which we have to desl, in considering the 
original nomenclature of this and other Hindd 
eras. And the instances that I shall quote in 
illostrating the nomenclatare, will show amply 
that, in those earlier times, the word saitvateara 
and its abbreviations had no such restricted 
meaning at all, but were used freely, whether 
with or without qualifying expressions, to 
denote years of any of the eras that were in 
use. In his paper from which T have quoted 





above, Prof. Dowson goes on to say, in respect 


of the unlucky saiwaisara or savivat :-—* This 
word has offered a tempting gap in the tangled 
mazes of Hindd chronology for escaping difficul- 
ties and arriving at a conclusion, mght or 
otherwise. A more strict adherence to the 
meaning it has so long borne is due to it, and 
will, it is to be hoped, lead to more satisfactory 
results.” But, it is just by restricting the 
meaning of the word in the way in which he 
seeks to resttict it, that such difficulties, which 
would not otherwise exist, are created. If once 
it is fully recoguised that there is no authority 
whatsoever for so restricting the meaning of 
the word ¢aviwafsara,—and if once the present 
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purely artificial nse of the abbreviation eashwat 
by itself to denote the era of Vikramaditya is 
by general consent abandoned,—a great advance 
will have been made towards clearing the way 
for determining the starting points of such eras 
or successions of dates as are still doubtful.’ 

I. Tue Saxa Ena. 
furnished by an epigraphical record 2s to the 
interpretation of the date of which there ia no 
uncertainty, ciz. simply 

Sauvatsura 
or ‘the year’, is supplied by—l, the first 
Kaira grant of the Gurjara king Dadda IJ," 
The date, which is given in both words and 
numerical symbols, is expressed (ll. 50-1) by 
Suivatsara-éata-trayé=sily-adhiké Kirttika- 
éuddia-panchadasy@h © 2 « © * «|| Suh sae 
Karttika #u 73. And the same expression is 
used in—2, the second Kaira grant of Dadda 


IL.,* in which the date is given in the same 


way (IL. 49-50) by Sarwatsara-sata-tray? paiich- 
asi(H)ty-adhiké Kdrtta(rtti)ka-paurmnamds- 
yh oe «© © © © [|/*) Sah ses Kirttika 
bhu(su) 75. That these are Saka dates, is 


chown ty Yan. 3 and 4 below, inscriptions of 


the same king, whieh refer themselves speci- 
fically to the Saka era. Here, therefore, at 
the outset, we have two instances in which the 
word saivatsara and its abbreviation em’ are 
used, without any qualifying expression, , to 
denote years of the era. These instances 
suggest that by that time either the era had not 
received any specific name, or that, if it had, 
its name was not a widely or very well known 
one. But, however this may be, they are 
enough to set us free to refer tothe Saka era, 


quite as much as to any other, any epigraphical | 


record of the same early period, in which the 
date is expressed in the same simple way. 
The next technical expression, riz, 
Saka-nripa-kila 
or‘ the time of the Saka king,’* is furnished 
ben 8 his Umeta grant of the same Gurjara 


king Dadda IL,‘ in which the date ig given | 
(1. 22) by Saka-nripa-kil-ét-noirachehhasa. | 





eal abbreviation of scuhipaten ‘am 
M7 £. 


! an - Gor. N.S, Vol. I. 
Ort kingy’, this applies throughout. ial 


jaldate ahatiehtow!) Vaiédkha-paurayaméey di. 
And the same expression ia used in—4, the 
146 grant of the same king," (Il. 18-19), Saka- 


| nripa-kél-détta - saxwachehha(tsa)ra-sata - chatu- 


shfayd saptadas.ddhiki Y&jyatjehfh-ald)ma- 
(md}vdeya(syd)-sulsd)rya-grahé, 

After that, this expression seems to have 
fallex for # considerable time into desuetade, 
But it was revived by the Rishfrakitas, 
who must have brongitt it with them from the 
north, and who made it their dymastic expres- 
sion, and adhered to it almost quite nniformly. 
Thus, to select a few instances only, we find it 
usedin—5, the Canarese Country grant of 
Gévinda TIT.” (Il. 1-3) Saka-nripa-ké)-dtita-ronh- 
vatsarasiga|=<l-nir=i(i)rppatt-draneya (for 825) 
Subhdnu embhd(mbd) varshadd Vaved(ad)- 
kha-mésa-krishna-paksha-paiichame(m)-Brihas- 
pati(tijedramtyi(gi}; in—6, the Wagi grant 
of the same king,” (11. 46-7)Saéa-nr . 
semivateara-datéshu saptasu fri(tri iad-gahe 
shu (for 728) Heer coment Vaud tha-sita- 
paurnamdstsiy in—7, 





ahdéparvvant ; 
| the Kardi grant of Kakka IIL,” (Il. 47-9) Sake 


nripa-kdl-dtita-eniwatsara-dafishv=ashtagu cha- 
fur-unta(nna)vafy-adhikésheeaidatah sastvat $94 
Aiigiré- swbwatear - éntarggata- Aivayuja-paur- 
thamdsydydi = Vu(bu)dha-dind eimagrahana- 
mahdéparevant; and in—S, the Sangli grant of 
Govinda V,” (IL 44-6) Saka-nripa-kdl-dtita. 
sarteatsara-tatf showashfasu eerie 
adhikts: | emiinatsariinina gs wy 
ftamdna - Vijaya-enhvatsar-diitarggata- nut 
paurnsamdsydih wird Gurdk Pérovd-Bhadra- 
padé-nakshattré(tré). 

It waa also used by the Gai gas; ¢.g—9, 


the Bili-Gr inscription of Satyavikya-Koiguni- 


varmi," (Il. 1-3 and 5-6) Soka-nrip-dtitd(ta)- 
kala” -smivatsarangalteenfu nir-ombhattaneya 

tarsham=pravaritimdt-ire # * * © © «© Phat. 
guna(na)-misada ¢ri-panchame(mt)y-andu; and 
in—10, the Lakshméswar inscription of Mira- 





ty-uttartahw sraiaelionited VilKole salkeitaare 
We find it next used by the Western Chi- 
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lukyas; bot sparingly, as it was not their 
dynastic expression. Thus, to give all the 
instances as yet known to me, we have it in— 
Ll, the Saundatti inscription of Taila IL," 
(I. 345) Sa(sa)ka-nripa-sal-data-sadeateara- 
datashga[(*] 9¢2neya Vikrama-saviwatearada 


Paushya(sha)-éuddha- dadamt- Brihaspativarad- | 


qidin=uttardyana-éa(sa)akramanado] ; in—12 
a Bélir inscription of Jnyasitha ITI,” (11. 
29.31) Sa(éa)ka-nripa-kdl-dtita-saiwateara-sa- 
(ia)tashga({*] @4¢neya Dwhdubhi-sovwatea- 
ram=uttardyana-gankridntiyma cvyatipdlamem= 


Adityaodrad-andu;—13, the Miraj grant of the | 


same king," Saka-npipa-kdl-ditta-sd:neateara- 
datéshu navasu shal-chatedridtad-eadhiieshe= 
qikatah smivat e946 Haktdkeht-siwatear- 


dutarggata-Vatidkha-paurnnamdsy di Aditya-— 


edré ;—14, a Hili inscription of Séméévara L,, 


(ll. 20-2) Saka-nripa-hél-dtita-smhvatsara-datash- | 


galu #ééneya Tdrana-sqhvateorada Pusya- 
(shya) eu(éujdhdha(ddha) 70 Adivdram=a(u)- 
ttardyana-sonkrdatiy-ohdw;—15, a Chilldr- 
Badni inscription of the same king, (il. 26-7) 
Sa(éa) ka-nripa-kal-dtita-smivatsara-sa(éa)fonnga- 
[1*] e84neya [Su]bhakvitu-smhvatsarada Paudya- 
(shya) su(dujddha dasa(sa)ms Adityavitram= 
utlerdyana-enikrinit-vyatipdiad-andu ;—16, 4 
Hulgtir inscription of the same king, (ll. 11-14) 
Sa(éa)ka-[n]ripa-kal- dkrdnta-sadvalsara-datar- 
ga{{*] oe4neya Subhakrit-enhvatearmh pravartti- 
se tad-varsh-dbhyantarada Pushya bahula sapta- 
me (mt) Adityavdramum=uttardyana-smakrdntiy- 
end« ;’—17, a Hulgir inscriptionof Vikramé- 
ditya VI.and Jayasitiha IV., (ll. 14-16) Sa(éa)- 
ka - nripa - &( dl] - dtite-sciwateara-salta)tmigala 
g99neya Piigala-smivatearada Ashdda(dha) su- 
(iujddha # Adityavdra smbkrdnti pavitrdréhanad- 
oidu ;—18, a Hulgir inscription of Taila ITI., 
(I. 18) Sata-nri(nri)pa-kal-dite-édatmhgal 7e76- 
neya Bhéva-smiwatsarada Aaa(shd)da(dha) su(éu)- 
ddha § Bri(bri)haspativdrad-midu; and—19, a 
Dambal inscription of Simésvara IV., “*(11.71-2) 
Sa(sa)ka-nri(nri)pa-kdl-dtita-embeatsara = TT 06- 
neyo yr abcrmgesesianT NE CBI 
amdvdsye Sémavdra stlryyagrahana- 
ryatipdiad-mhdu, 


si i at tik ae | 
rem and Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No.70, 


ie and tha preceding one, ‘Sorter the ciher of | omitted, 
- —ee 102. 





0. 
. ¥o 


| saninjdtd(t2) 


Dhaté (tri or tu)-saseatsaré Vous 
| aksha[ya* }tritiydy aii yugédi-parevant Bhauma- 

diné mrigarira-nakshatré ; and—25, a Kolhapur 
grant of Bhija cae rn ener 


Nhe: anand: xpredison wed tea ones Up 
the Silaharas, both of the Konkan and of 
Kolhapur; thos—20, the Bhindup grant of 


Chhittarije,"* (Ul. 32-5) pact i 





ika-su(du)ddha-parhchadady din 
drnkatbepi 943 Karttika su(u)ddha 75 Rava 


a 
vam ;—21, the 
Miraj grant of Marasithha,” aL. 44-6) Sa(éa) ka- 
sb sedlaia Jioressonceag ira ag ye | avi(sijty- 
adhika-nava-datéshe=mikéshu"* | pravartiata- 
yiti(sic) Vilmabi-saaaratsaré | Pawsha-masasya 
éuddha-pakahé | saptamydéia Brihaspativdré | 
udagayana-parvvani ;—22, the Khiirépatan 
grant of Anantapila or ovens 73-5) 





jira dander HE the Ti- 


itya,"* (Il. 26-7) Saka- 
: tara-sah (for 
im Virbdhi-smhoatear’ Mégha-iuddha-daiam- 

yah Mmigala-vdré ;—24, an inscription, now 
Pe eee eee 
Saas of eaeahing @ ae 


rari ashfa-saplaty-adhikéahu Saka-smivat 7076 














perveani, and (Il. 13-14) Sake nripo-béldl 
Grabhya carshéshu i ii den 








| sahesrd shee nivrittSahn ‘ ecsttaiahaa Pariah: 


ae Sees Aivija - iudiha- pratipadi 





nine) Walechurickgeet 
the Béhatti grant of Siighaga,” (Il. 59-61) 
tert em ep teaumere 





et cr st me- 


ope gp tao a : Fest sot Be age the or fn 4 oot para be 
ar me 
repetition of the date in Agures, however, was 
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sard | dicasuls-denhodogn Sémavdrt vyattpata- | 


ytyé. 


Tt was algo used sometimes by tho Hoy- | 


#4 los; ¢g.—27, the Gadag inscription of Bal- 
Jala IT.,** (UL. 43-4) Saka-nripa-kil-dtita-smivat- 
sara-iatéshu chaturddad-ddhikéshe=tkddajasw anh 
katd=pi 7774 varttamdna-Paridhavi-smhvatsar- 
wifanggate - . Mérggadirsha - paurntamdsy dh Sa- 
suchara-caré sima-grahans; and—28, an- 
other Gadag inscription of the same king,” 
(ll. 324) Sado-npipa-kél-dtite-soipalsara-éatunh- 


gala *7r2¢neya Siddhdrtthi-embvatesarada Pra- | 


tham-Asi-.’ ta(dha)-éuddhapaksh-dshtamt-Brihas- 
pativira-bya(vya) tipaéta-punya-dinadol, 

And it was used occasionally bythe Y idavas 
of Divagiri; ¢.g.—29, a Gadag inscription of 
Siighapa lL,” (Il. 34-6) Saba-nripa-hdl-dhrdata- 
soiwolsara-istahgaln 773éneya° (for 1134) 
Avvgirasa-smivatearada Philguna(na) judhdha- 
(ddha) bidige Sanaiicharavirad-ahdu. 

Almost identical with the preceding is the 


Saka-bhipdla-ka le 
or ‘the time of the Saka king," which is. far- 


nishid by-——30, a Hatti-Mattir inscription of 


the Rashtrak taking Indra IV, (ll. 3-5) 
Sa(sc)ka. bitpdla-kdl-a(d)kranta-sami[va* jisa- 
va- Prabd( bha)o-ddi - ndmadé (dhé)yameuttama- 
mad hyama-jaghanya-pa( pha) [add (da)-prabhriti- 
galeentu ntira miivatt-ente(nta)neya Dhdtu-sai- 
vatear-a(d)ntarggata. The same expression 
occurs also in——31, a Gadag inscripion of the 
Western Chilukya king Satyiiraya IL, 
(IL 7-8) Sal4a)ka-bAdipdla-kdl-dirdita-eaiwat- 
aara-a(éa)tnhgal[|*] 22dneya Subhakrit-savwat- 
sarash pravarttise tad-varah-dbhyantara Chaitra 
éuddla 5 Adityavdérad-andu; and in 32, the 
Pipi inscription of Gévana III. of the 
Ni kombha family,” (Il. 20-1) Varshindh 
: tatyd sahasré sidhiké gaté | Ters | 
Sakabhipal la-kdlasya tathd Srimukha-vatearé, 
Inthe same category with the preceding two 
expressions we may classify that of 
Saka-nripati-snivatsara 
or ‘the years of the Saka king,’ which is sup- 


Western Chalukya king Pulikési IL,** (0. 
12.13) Sada-nripati-sashvatsara- éaté shu chatus 


, re ae ee IL. ppy 200 
0. Tescahient No. #9. 


Or ‘the years of the i 





trinhi-ddhibtohe Piklaawiticli “Bhddrapad- 
dmdcdeydydah siryya-grahana-nimatton. 

And in the same OES ET: we may classify 

Kelis dielee-aakuatiors 

or ‘ the yearsof the Saka king,’ which is farnish- 
ed by—4, the Kadab grant of the Rash tra- 
kita king Gévinda IIL,” in which the date is 
expressed (II. 83-4) by Saka-nri 





Saka-nripa-sadvatsaré shu 
| dara-sikhi-munishu vyatitéshu Jé(jyatjshthe- 
- mésa-sukla-paksha-dasamydah Pushya-nakshatré 


Chandravdré. The same expression is used in 
—35, a Balagitnveinscription of the Hoysale 


king Ballije II," (IL 34-6) Sa(éa)ka-nripa- 


sahaachohha(tea)ra(rt}m(4)-Erebiya fate 
did (sa)mé (for 1116) 
Atna* \nda-sonscohhoha(tea\es Mérggasirsh- 
dmévdsyéyin Sémararé vyattpdta-ybgé. 

mere next technical expression for this era, 


__ Scka-nripati*rdjydbhishéka-nbpatsare 

in the sove. 
reignty of the Sake king,’* in supplied by—36, 
pie Patacatinares meee ts Macy Oise) ukys 
king Ma ara," in which the date is given 
{ll. 6-7 and 11) by Sake-nripati-rdjydbhishtka- 
saiova(ea)tsardsh atikhrd(trd)ntishu parnchasw 
éatéshu® * ® * © © mahd-Kdrttika-pawrpnamd- 








| sydsk, This inscription farnishes the important 


information that the starting-point of the era 
was, not the birth, but the coronation of the 
king or kings whose name, or whose dynastic 
name, it bears, I have not as yet found any 
instance of this expression being repeated, or 
of any other expression so particularly explicit 
ses isa 





Saka-kila 
or ‘the time of Saka of the Saks,’ is supplied 
by—37, the Goa grant of the Early Chalu- 
kya king Mangaliévara’s son or fendatory, 
Satyiéraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarmi,™ in which 
the date isgiven (Il. 6and ig era 


| Mendyim © 8 © © 8 | 
plied by—33, the Haidaribid grant of the | 
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Pashche-coptaly-adhike- ataibdiceemanieiete® 
fa-shathé vyalifé sahvata(f) ¢7£ pai(Ppd or 
pau)hachchhikdya M dgha-mésa-rathasaptamy dik 
tuldpurusha-sthité ;—39, the Sanndatti inscrip- 
tion of Krishna IT., “ (Il. 12-13) Sapta-sa(da)tyd 

@ cha samdyukta(ki!jsa(shu) saptasu 
Sa(éa)ka-kélévc(she)=atliéshu Manmath-dhvaya- 
recat ;—40, a Nargund inscription of Jagat- 

IL, (0. 24) Entu néra ndivatievuid 
(for 841) | Saks-kélaigal=varshavs prakata 
peraruh Pramdthi warities 

smhkramana-kdladol=kitde banda Pausha- 


carppa 
da tithiyo! ; and—41, the Saldigi inscription of | 


Krishna IV.,"" (1. 3-5 and 45-50) Saka-kdldd= 
gat-dedd(hdd)jndm sa-eaptddhika-shashflishu ga- 
ishe-ashiasu =o tdvaien «= somdindm=aitati= 
cha™ | cartiamdné Plaraig-dedi(bdi)*****« 


plrve-dkif cartiamdn-dedé(bdf) mdsi Bhddra-— 


padémachité pitri-parveani tasy=aiea Kujardréna 
smhyuld siiryya-grahana-kdlé tu madhyag! cha 
dindkaré, 

And I have found the same expression used 
o—42, a Gudikatti inscription of the Western 
paisi en king Séméévara IIT, (ll. 19-20) 
Sa(éa)ka-kdlmh guia-sapta-nohda(for 974)-mri- 
(mi or erijtam=dgal=varttakaumt Nandan-dbdakam. 

With the preceding we may class the very 
similar expression 


. Saka fomaya 

cr “the time of Baka ort the Sakas,” which is 
furnished by—43, the Eastern Chalukya 
grant of Amma IL," (1 31-3) Giri-rasa-pasu- 
sariichy -Gbdé Saka-samayé Mérggasirshasmdst= 
emin krishna-trayédasa-dinéd Bhriguedré Mitra- 
nakshatré || Dhanushi ravau ghata-lagné. 

After the Haidardbid grant of the Western 
Chalukya king Polikési IL. the next record 





that we have is—44, the Aihole inscription of © 


the same king,"° in which the date, referred to 
under the fame of the Bhirata war), in ex- 
pressed (L 16) by Trishiatew tri-sahasréshu Bha- 

havd sapt-dhdaiata-yukigehu  sa- 





Kalau kélé shatew ams oh 





= Jour. Bo. Br. R. Ax. Soc. Vol. X. pp. 194 


oe Ant, Moet ot 3 
™ The repetition date in figures, however, whe 


Cote | Ant. Vol. VIL. pp. 18 
@ ad Ant, Vol. VIEL. pp. 237 &, 


“a fd. Vol, VI. 
* Coutrasted with the’ use of the expression Saka, 


mrips-kdila in the Gaiga grants of Saka 8/0 on the same 








samatitieu Sakdndm=apt bhilbhujém |. ‘This 


‘passage does not furnish anything in the way 


of a technical expression for the era. But we 


| may note that it speaks of it aa ‘the years of 


the Saka kings,'—as if the establishment of it 
was connected, at any rate by the tradition of 
ee a ee 





Saka-varsha 

or ‘the years of Saka or of the Sakas,’ is fur- 
nished by—45, the ‘Togurshode’ grant of the 
Western Chalukya king Vina “ in 
which the date is expressed (I. 24.6) by 
Ehddas-dttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshésho= 
atifvrhu *& *@ @ @ @ Firth 1 

And this expression id Wutionsy ellaued le 
all the subsequent Western Chalukys 





records that are dated in the Saks era at all; ‘ei 
 ¢.g.—4#6, the BadAmi inscription of Vijaya 


(lL. 7-8) Bkavinétttara-shat-chhatéishu Saka- 


| parshéshvnattiéshu ried be paurnna- 


mésyia; aond—47, the Wokkaléri grant of 
Kirttivarma IIT.,** (I. 61-2 arid 64) Ga(na)va- 
saptaty-uttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshe= 
atiiéshn eee © Bhaidrapada-paurnamé- 


Instances in which this expression was used 


by the Rashtrakdtas are but few. I 


have only obtained the following three :—48, 
a Kalas inscription of Givinda V., (Il. 22-3) 
[Sa]ka-varsha 8Sfneya (for -* Vikrita- 
smivatearada Méghada punnamey=Adityavdram= 
Ailésha(eha)-nakshatrado(?)|(?) _stma-graha- 
ani osomanise tulé-pufrusham=i Piidu tat- 
samayadol ;—49, an Aldr inscription of Krishna 
IV., (L. 1-2) Saka-varisham=enfu nia eppatt- 
emlaneya Nala-emivatea[rada Vaidd |kha saber 
paichame(mi) Su(su)kravdra 
and—50, a Gandir inscription of Kakka IIt,, 
(I. 13-16) Sa(sa)kha(ka)-varsham=enfu niira 
tobhatt-draneya (for 895) Srimukha-sauhvatear- 


| | Ashdda(dha)-dakshindyana(na)-smakrdntiyum = 
(ga)téshomabdtohes paficharw Ci") Patichdéaten | 
: romdsu 


Adityavdrad-and wi, 
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expression, by the Western Chilukyas; 
é.g.—61, a Bhairanmatti inscription of Taila 
II,“ (1. 4) Sa(éa)ke-varsha 911 Vikri(kri)- 
tam=enba sashvateara pravarttise;—52, a 
Munawalli inscription of Satyaéraya II., (Il. 
10-11) Bethalieceribhe 930 K[i)laka-[ sanva)- 


tea[rada] Sréwana eon taddi(di)(ge*] Stma- | 


virad-ahdu;—53, the Balagimve inscrip- 
tion of Juyasithha IIL,“ (IL 
varsha = #4 Tneya 
Pushya suddha bidige Adittya(tya)vdrad-eidin= 
uttardyana-smikrintiya parbba(reva)-nimitta- 
di ;—54, the Balagimve inscription of 
Simésvara I," (Il. 12-13) Saka-varsha pf e- 
neya Sarveadhdri-sqiwatearada Jyé(jyai)ehtha 
iatiie trayé[da}éi Adityavdrad-andu ;—55, 
inscription of Séméévara II.,** 
(ll 12-13) Sa(sa)kavarsha 983neya Vird- 
dhikrit-saiwatsarada Pushya sulsujddha 7 
Sémavérad- andin=uttdrayana - amikrduti -par- 





bba(rvva)-nimitiadish ;—56, a Narindra inscrip- | 


tion of Vikramiiditya VL, (il. 108-9) Saka- 
varshahk 8/047 neya Visvad(svd)vasu-snivatea- 
rada [Bhdé]drapada ba 73 Sukravdra mahd- 
titht = yugddiy-ohdu ;—57, an Tigldéwar 
inscription of Séméivara III.,** Sakha(ka)- 
varusha 7éStneya (for 1050) Kilake-eabvat- 
sarada Kérttika-paurqnamdseyo| aime grahope- 
imitans ; and—s3, a Yemmigan inscrip- 
tion of Jeguiikemalle IL.” Srimach-Chélu- 
spenoneee - “Jagadskamalla - rarushada 
: ppatte Vibhava-sniratsarada 
i CS Pte LW SOS smi kramana- 
vyatipdla-Simavdrad-aidu, 

This expression was also used by the K a] a- 
churis; ¢g.—99, a Balagdthve inscription of 











Bijjala,” (1. 62) Saka-varshanis T0s0neya Bahu- | 


dhénya sashvatcha(tea)rada Pudya(shya)da 
pustamit = =—s- Sémavdram=uttardyana-sauhkravati- 
tyatipdta-sdmagrahanad-arudy, 

Tt was also need by the Hoysalas; a7.— 





“ P. 8. and 0.0. Inacriptions, No. 86. 

“ Ind, Ant, Vol. V. pp. 15 ff. 

“dd. VoL IV. pp. 179 #. 

“™ P. 8. ond 0.-0. Inscriptions, No. LD. 

_ iliot MS. Vol. L pp. —_ | 
calditye Vi. | pp. 67 ff. From the 


auaicacaa cast, | 





tte(tia)neya Hémalabi-smivatearada Chaitra 
suddha paiichamiy=Adivdra, 

And it was also used by: the Yidavas of 
Dévagiri; ¢.g.—61, the Munawalli inscription 
of Sifighana IL,” (IL. 24-5) Sa(ta)ka-vereha 
Ti¢Sneya (for 1144) Chittra(tra)bhdnu-sashvat- 
sarada Kdrttika EP SIRO punnamé 
Sémavéra simagrahana-vyatipdiadalli 

Tt was also used freely by the - 
families—the Rattas of Saundatti and Bel- 


| gaum; the Kidambas of Banawigi and 


Hingal, and of Goa; the Sindas of Eram- 
barage; the Sildhdras of Kélhapur; the 
Guttasof Guttal; do. 

eeabiseres J ee 





sittin ik Radradéva,* (u. 6.7) chacuerita 
mulu 70s¢ vumeméi Chitrabhdnu savtvateara 
Magha su 73 Vaddavéramundihdu. 

And finally it was used, though not so fre- 
quently aa their properly dynastic expression 
which will be noted further on, by the Vijay a- 
nagara kings; e.g.—63, the Badimi inscrip- 
tion of Harihara L,** seca Ha 1267- 

neya (for 1263) Vikrama-sasheatsc 
sulle} 7 Gu;—H4, a Chitalaurg in 
Baska (i. 13-14) Solda)lonercihe: arr 
umatha-emheachhchha(tsa)rada Jé( jyai)- 
acai sudhdha(ddha) 7 S8;—65, ao 
Bélir grant of Harihara IL,*% (IL 37-9) 
Saka-varsha sdivirada mal-niirra ndkaneya Dush- 
dubhi-sauwatearada Kédritika tbahula dadami 
Adivéra; and—66, a Hisan grant of Dévs- 
riya," (il 21-3) Sa(sa)ka-varsha 7328 war- 
Hamdna-Vyaya-sqiivatsaré Karttika-mésa- 
Krishna-pakshé daiamydi  Su(?)kra(?)vdrd 
U(?)ttal?)ré(?)-Bhédrapads priti-yogé bava- 
harage © © © © © © pattGbhishska-samayé, 
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(il. 13-14) Sa(éa)kam=d{ a)bda ae eprom | 


| Serppadah 
nash; in—O9, the Chikka-B. | 
Dévagiri-Y dds vakingKrishno, (0. 19-22) 
Eka- septaty - itera - dat - ddha(dhi)ka-sahasre- 
ar hg io ere eee re 
tad-ashta[r®)- 
” Senadicherandrl 


ire- Asha Vaidhriti-ysgé ; 
and in—70, a Hasan grant of the V Seyene- 
gars king Haribara IL,** (1. 36-8) 
(bia) rishi-cAaidr-dahni(gni)-vidh 

saré | Yuo-éhhyS Mégha(?\-mél? ait?) cha 
suklo-pakshi iubha(bhé) diné | saptomydsb cha 
mahé~parvani, 


Almost identical with the preceding is the 
erprssion— 


or ‘the years of Sika or of the Sikas,’ which 
is firnished by two grants of the ChOla 
suceeasors of the Eastern Chalukya kings ;—‘i7l, 
a grantof Kuléttuiga-Choédadéva IL, (Il. 49-51) 
Sdkibdinda pramdne  rasa-visikha-viyach- 
chaylra-smiklydrh pray 
s-Arlr-Arkihd ptrova-ma(pa)kshé vishueati s- 
bith beaw)s and—72, a grant of Vira-Chiéis 
or Vishnuvardhana, (Il 76-7) Sak-tibdé Saii- 
kiadoay-tiids-ganitt sishddhinidé (dhs) ravau 

te tr ni-fitheu vdré Gurire 








eorinhiké lagné=the frevand. 

In the same category with the preceding three 
expressions we any OMANTY that of 

ra 

seisther guaran Cala oerol tie Valens? whichis 
furnahed by—73, a grant of Rijarija, one of 
the 0 h614 snccessors of the Eastern Chalukya 
kings, (ll. 65-7) Saka-vatsarishu véd-dhburdii- 
widb-garttuAy githa-gé=rkki  krishna-dvitiya- 
dior Ottarn- Bhadrikiydy cure Gurtr=voaniji 
logné~varé. This expression occurs. also in— 
74, s Dévanhalli grant of 
Vijayanagaradynasty,” m1 1417) Ky 
hhag-iynbars-bin-Cindu-ganité § tsaré | wat- 

ed Sig Bede Re oar ee pp. 25 #. 

~ nurvira is 


FI 
™ P. §. and ©,-C, lauriotions. No, 24. 
= J. No. 3. “ id. No. @. 








jie © 2 8 8 ® @- 





of the | 


vert Taran-abhikhyt mist Kérttika-némani | 


a 
gion. dnerd nye 5 ah tea ih 


‘The next expression that we meet with, eis 
Saka-Saihvat 

or ‘of the yeara of Saka or of the Sakas,’/— 

containing, aa it does, the abbreviation smirat 

for saxwateardnadm ; and standing alone, without 


ceding it,—is of a more purely technical nature 
than any of the terms that have been noted 
above, and supplies the best name for the era 
if the simple word ‘Saka’ is not considered 
sulicient. It is furnished by—76, the Ambar- 
nith inscription of Mimviini of the Sildhiras 
of the Konkaas,"*(.1) Saka-soheat 08.2 Srdva(7)- 
na(”) éuddha # Su(su)kré. It occurs again, in 
the same way, in—78, an inseription, now in the 
Hall of the Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic’ Bocisty, ‘of litya of the same 
dynasty," (i. 1-2) tactaten 7709 (for 
1108) Pardbhava-snhvatsaré || Mighd mdnil And 
it waa used also by the Yddavas of Chan- 
dridityapura; ¢.g.—79, the Bassem grant of 
Stinénda or Séipschandra IL," (Il. 24-5) Sa- 
(éa)ka-smivat —Eha-navaty-adhike-nava-saléa)- 
tishu smieat 997 Sawmya-sarwatearlya sire 
en) di peernaeern Gurudiné ; and— 





(for 1064) Dwiadubhi-earhvatsar-daintarggata-Jyé- 
(jyar)shtha ou(iu) di parichadarydsh Somé 
Anurddhd-nakshairé Siddha-yigd. We have 
already had it, but preceded by a fuller expres- 
sion, and not standing alone, in No. 24 above. 

or ‘ the ora," is furnished by—81, a Kdlhipur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yaddava king 
Siigehana IT., (ll. 1-2) Sri-Saka 7757 Manmatha- 
sovateart Srdvana bahula 3¢ Gurau. It ocours 
again in—82, another Kélhipur inscription of 
the same king, (Il. 1-2) Sri-Saka 7788 Dur- 
wndeyés tithe S3(? bien) media’ : and again 
“She ealaing etal of the Ga are Wgible fa 





* “id, pp. 833 #. 
& Prd dnt. Vol. XIL pp. 119%, ® éd. pp. 106. 
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in—f3, 8 grant of Harihara II. of the Vija- 
yansgars dynasty," Sri-Sakf  trayédai- 
ddhika-tri-dat-8ttara-eahasré gaté vartiaména- 
pakshi amdvisydyéh Saumyadiné siiry-Sparaga- 





Saku™ 
or ‘the ers,’ which is furnished by—S4, the 
Ambdinscription of the D évagiri-Y idava 
king Siighags IT," (1. 27) Sré-Sa(da)ku 77e2 
Sérvari(ri)-sahvatsaré | Karttika éuddha da 70. 
Tt occurs again in—85, the * Terwan’ grant of 
Kiimvadévariya; who claims to be of the West- 
ernCh Ala kya family,” (11. 1-2) Sri-Saku 7re2 
earthé Raudra-smivatsaré | Pushya va(ba) di 
saptemi(mi) Saniding ; and again in—86, a 
Renadil inscription of the D évagiri-Y ida- 
ve king Mahfdéva, (1.1) Sri-Saku 772 Dii- 


(dtu)rmmati-sanvatsaré. 
Saka, is that of : 
Stika 


or “the @ra,’ or perhaps ‘(the era) belonging to 
Saka or the Sakas,’ which is furnished by—87, 
& Harihar inscription of Harihara II. of the 
Vijayanagara dynasty,"* (Il, 39-40) Sasi- 
kha-ttkit-chanbdra-eamité Sdké Sidhdhd(ddhd)- 
rththi(rthi)-sniyhité chadbdé Kérttika-mdsarya 
nita-deélasydn Bhdskaré varé. It occurs again 
in—88, a Harihar inscription of Dévariya of 
the same dynasty," (Il. 15-16) Sdkeé néfr-dagni- 
Neblasja-dvddasydis sukléyiis Simavérake ; 
and in—89, a Harihar inscription of Achyu- 
tariiya of the samo dynasty,”* (Il, 8-11) Sdkd 
chaidre-ras-Amarsiudra-ganits .. , . 
Bhédrepadarya. . . . . dedidaby-abhitehyé tithau 
varé Bhiminefestya. 

Finally, —aend, with the exception of the pre- 
ceding term Séka, last in chronological order, 


..* & 2 P 2 pe 
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authority for early times, it has too frequently 
Silivdhana-Saka 

or, ‘the era of Salivihana.’ The name in the 

first part of the compound is sometimes SAli- 


| | vihana, and sometimes Silivaha; and, in the 
Almost identical with the preceding is the scenetinine aha 


the use of this expression that I have been 





| Dévagiri-Yidava king Ramachandra,” 


Sri-Sdlivéhana-také 779° Avirii 

Aivinaéuddha 75 Ravau. It occurs again in— 
91, another Thani grant of the same king," 
Sri-Sdlivthana-iaké 7972 (for 1211) Virddhi-san- 


om. But it does not occur with such reqne 


as to show that it was fully established, until the 
time of the Vijayanagara kings. It was 


| used by them ‘in the large majority of their 


inscriptions; and, whatever may have been its 
origin, it was plainly adopted by them aa their 


| dynastic expression, Thus, we have it in—92 


the Harihar grant of Bukka,’* (II. 19-23) Sri- 
jayabhyudaya-nripa-Sélivdhana-taka 7.27 ¢neya 
(for 1275) Vijaya-smheatserada Mifgha Sudha- 
(ddha) 75 Chanhdravéra sim-dpardma(ga)-par- 
veoh vu(u)shna-kdladallu ; in—98, the Dambal 
grant of Harihara IL,” (ll. 100-2) Sak-whda 
Sdliedhasya sahasréna tribhih dataih | ék-ddhy- 


| kaié=cha ganité Sididd(dahdyrtht=bd8 bubhé dind | 
| Jyaishthyah Bhaumé nisdndth-spardgé: in— 


| 94, the Hampe inscription of Krishnariiya,™ 


(Er) ti-sawatsarada Srivana bahula Syu(ya) 


(IL 27-8) Sri-vijaydbhyudaya-Sélivdhana-dake- 
varsha 7430 smidu méle nadeva Sukla-smieat- 
sarada Méghé iu 74In; in—95, the Harihar 
inscription of Achyutariya,"* (IL. 8-5) Srijayd- 
bhyndaya-Sdlicdhana-taka-varsha 7452 Vikru. 


| Sémardra Jaymati-pui*nya-kdladalli Sri. 
Kru kri)shn - évatdra-samayadalli ; in — 96, 


another B 


(Il 15-17) Sélivéhana-nirnita-iaka-varusa(sha)- 
kram-dgaté | vcydma-tarkka-chatué-chaiilra- 


a Eee 


" Jour. B. As, Soc., 0. 8,, Vol. Y. pp. 183 ff. 
Tt jad. Pp- 178 ff. . 
™ Jour. Bo, Br, BR, As. Boe. Vol. XIL pp. 344 ff. 


id, 52 if. 
® Ind. Ant. Vol. ¥. pp. 73 
eid. Vol. IY. pp. 8° #. 
© This A is 


Ans Li: 
™ Ind. dnt, Vol. IV, 329 1. 
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mésé Kéritika -ndmani ein keg nid : pakshé 
vdré Satisutasyacha; and in—97, the Badimi 
inscription of Sadiéiva,™ (Il. 1-5) Srijaydbhyu- 
daya-Sélivdhana-iaka Tééfneya =- Plavasga 
samvatsarada A(d)svayuja iu TS yal, 

No. 96 above speaks of the era as being 
established (nirnita) by Salivahana, I have 
met with no inscription which states, as the 
Purdnas do, that the era was reckoned from his 
birth. In fect, the only epigraphical passage 
that speaks of the epoch of the era, No. 36 
above, refers it to his coronation, and nof to 
his birth. But I quote a passage to that 
effect published by Professor Max Miiller.™ 
It is—98, averse at the end of the Muhir- 
tamdrtanda, recording the date of its com- 
postion; Try -asik-Esadra-pramité varshé Si- 


ltwihana-janmatah | kritas=Tapasi Mértmhdd= 
yam=alau jayat=iidgatah. As Professor Max 
Miller bas pointed out, in his comments on this 
passage, it is not exactly wrong to speak of the 
era ag the Siilivahana era or Séliréhana-Saka ; 


for, as I have shown above, there are ample 


instances in which the natives of India, in 
epigraphical records of authority and of some 
antiquity, themselves give it that name, At 
the same time, whatever opinion may be held 
as to the existence of a king named Silivdhana 
at the time when the era was established, those 


same instances shew that it was only in com- 
paratively modern times that his name came to. 


be connected with the era, and that in all discus- 
sions respecting early dates it is an anachronism, 


and it is a mistake, to call it by his name. 


(To be continued.) 
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et by hisson, A mo. | 
ghavarshaL Thisis only a title; but it is 
the appellation by which he is best known. The 
present inscription gives him also the titles of 
Atiésayadhavala and Nripatuiga I. 
The only historical facts recorded of him, inthe 
other inscriptions of his dynasty, are that he 
defeated the Chalukyas, Abhyisha- 
k has, and others, at a place named Vifga- 
valli, which is evidently a Canarese name, but 


which I cannot identify,—and that he built the | 


city of Manyakhéts, which became the 
capital of his descendants. This city haa been 


satisfactorily identified by Dr. Buhler’ with 


Milkhéd" in the WNizim's Dominion : 
ninety miles in a sonth-casterly Fi Ree 
Sholipor. Minyakhéts, however, would appear 





to have been a Rishtrakiita city even before the — 


time of Améghavarsha I, Dr. Biihler’s grant of 
Dhruva IT. (of the Gujarit Branch) explicitly 
gives Subhatuiga as one of the titles of 
Krishga l* And the same title,—though, 
owing to the fragmentary nature of the in- 
scription the fall bearing of it could not then 


" Ind. Ant. Vol. X. - 64 ff. 
" India; What c: 








be seen,—has already occurred im connectio: 
with|Krishoa L., in verse 13 of the Kiv grant, 
where the original reading probably was Subha- 
tunga-tunga-[ndmd]. Anda MS. of the Kathd- 
kifa, belonging to a Jain priest of the Se ttikéri 
street in Belgaum," has in it, at page 4a, the 
Vere 
rij=abhiich=Chhubhatamz-Akhyas = tan-mantri 
Purushéttamah || 

“ Here, O lady! at the excellent city named 

Manyakhéta, there was a king named 





Subbetuiga; his councillor was Purushét- 


tama." 

We have two inscriptions of the reign of 
Amdghavarsha I. in the Kanhéri Caves, 
which are dated Saka 775 for 773 (A.D. 851-2), 
the Prajdpati saara/sara, and Saka 799, and 
record that, in the timeof Eapard? II. of the 
Koitkapa branch of the Sildhdra family, 
the whole of the Kohkana was presented by 
Améghavarsha, apparently to Kapardi IL." 
The second of these two inscriptions gives the 
latest date that has as yet been obtained for 


Sr es aaa a eee 
® The * Mulkaid’ of the maps; Lat. 17° 12 N., Long. 


| Tr 14 E. 


Booed cae a ff. 
Buagwialdl tsaraf Be cactig cee 
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that, in the year mentioned above, at the time of 
an eclipse of the sun, on Sunday the new-moon 
day of the month Jyaishtha, Dé vannayya, 
having laved the feet of the Two-hundred 
Mahdjanas of Srivtir, made a grant of the 
tax on clarified butter. As a probibition is 
entered against destroying the ordinance and 
“‘consuming’ the clarified butter, it is plain 
that the tax was o percentage levied in kind ; 
and Dévannayya must have made the grant 





























Améghavarsha L More to the south, in 
the Canarese country, his inseripbic 
to be fairly nomerous, 

The present inscription, unfortunately a 
good deal damaged at the top, is from a stone- 
tablet standing to the south of the Adds or 
‘village-bastion’ at Sirfr, in the Nawalgund 
Taluka of the Dhirwid District. I have no 
information as to what scalptures there may 
be at the top of the stone. The writing covers 
a space of 3’ 7" high by 3° 3” broad. The | for the benefit of the priests of some temple 
language is Sanskrit down to line 6, and Old- | at Sirf at which the inscription originally 
Canarves frou: there. stood, — 

This inscription is dated in Saka 788 (A.D. | Mr. K. B. Pathak has furnished me with an 
866-7), the Vyaya savivateara, and the fifty- | Interesting literary reference to Amdgha- 
mores reer ee the reign of Améghavaresha | Varsha Land his son Krishoa IL, from 

accordingly fixes Saka 736 (A.D. 8145) | the Jain Mahdpurdna. Part of the Adipurdna, 
or 787 for his aecession fo the throne. The | or first half of this work, was written by 
genealogical portion commences with Niru- | Jimasémichirya; and that part was finished, 
pama, or Dhruva I.,—this verse, and the one | and the Utfarapurdaa or second half of the 
that precedes it, being taken from the copper- | work was written, by his disciple Gupabhadra. 
plate grants. It then mentions Givinda The reference to Amdghavarsha I. and Krishna 
IIL, as having conquered the Kéralas, Milavas, | Il. is in the Pragasti of the Uttarapurdna. 
Sautas,’ Gurjaras, and some other dynasty at | The MS., which is on palm-leaves, belongs to 
the hillfort of Chitrakita,’—possibly the | the Jain Sedmiof Kélhipor, and is worshipped 
Kalachaoris or Kulachuris of the north—bat | and held in such veneration by him that Mr. 
unfortunately the name is destroyed. And it | Pithak was not allowed to read the Prasasti 
then speaks of Am Oghavarsha as having | for himself, but had to write it down from 
homage done to him by the kings of Vaiga, | dictation. The consequence is that the version 
Aiga, Magadha, Milava, and Vengi. In the | of it obtained by him is evidently not alto- 
further description of Ambghavarsha, the form | gether correct; but it is sufficiently so for 
of the dynastic name used is ‘Ratta’; thisis | present purposes. 
the earliest instance that I haveas yet obtained. The Prasasti opens by mentioning the Séna 
Also, as with the later Rattas of Saundatti and | anvaya,"' or ‘succession’ of teachers and dis- 
Belgaum, he is called the supreme lord of the | ciples, which was a part of the Malssamgha 
city of Lattalir, and is said to have the | sect (v. 1), and in which Virsdnabhatriraka 
sign or mark or banner of Garuda, and the | became famous. 

His disciple was Jinaséna (v. 7) :-— 


sounds of the musical instrument called givifi.” 
The inscription then mentions Dévannayya, | Yasya priiméu-nakh-dmén-jils-visarad-dhi™r- 
imtar-ivirbhavna- 


a feudatory of Améghavarsha I, who was 
governing the Belvyola Three-hundred, at | t-piidithbhdja-rajah-pisatnga-maknta-pratyagra- 
ratna-dyutih | 


Annigere.”” And it then proceeds to record 


Bh 













* A hill and distriot, the modern Chitrakdt or Chatar- joe and in cus of the Sex 
about Afty mi rp tasted on the river Pail (Pousf) | (I | IRF ag te 265 f.) rere eae 
Ikbund, Lat. 25° 12 N., N. Long. 0° 47 E, Prot ee eee isle vidyul-lategala tern-vél-maiiju- 

Monier William’ Sanstrit Dictionar brie hg 

RS oh te antl Ghnimaime ine the’ SeCoaDeehieya ef tne [7] Peale u) SWAT EMIS Ulereen 
mae tg) dharaniya|- 

To the N walgund Talnk6 of the Dhirw Distri 

The name {o now weithes written Actigere. Teese te [").yd= ay ne 

inscription may perhaps have made a mistake in using Wkakko ssndiin 

mm for rnd, st Tho cory sale thewraded ds. 
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falnsmarta svam=Amdghavarshe-nripatib pité= | 


ham=ady 


sa érimin J inaséna-ptjya-bhagavat-pidd ; jagan- 


mamgalam || (v. 8) 


«Wha the trech teatro ‘of the jowele in. his: 


diadem was made of a reddish colour by the 
pollen of the waterlilies which were (Avis) 
feet, between the streams that 


flowed forth ‘from the rays of the high nails 


of his (feet), the glorious king Ambg 
—whose holy feet were worthy to be worship- 





ped by Jinsséna, (and who was) the (embodiment | 
is measured by eight hundred increased by 


of the) prosperity of the world,—thought of 
himself, ‘I am purified to-day ; it is enongh.'" 

The Sadharmd™ of Jinaséna was Dasaratha 
(v.11). And the disciple of these two was 
Gunabhadra (vy. 13), who finished the Mahapu- 
réna that had been already ( partly) declared by 
Jinaséna (vv. 16 to 20). 

The chief among Gunabhadra's disciples was 
Likastna (v. 25), whose merits are described in 
the next three verses. 

The Prasasit then continues :-— 





pravikiisake-satpratépa-tata-"*mahaai | 

érimati Likidityé 
pradhvasta-prathita-sstru-catmtamasé || (v.30) 
Chella-patiké Chella- 

dhvaj-dnojé” Chellake- eee | 
Jainérhdra-dharma-vriddhi-vi 

dhiyini vidho-vidhra-prithu vans | (v. 31) 
Vaniviss-~diéam=akhilam 

bhuthjati sati nibkatmtake-sukha-sochiram | 


tat-pitri-nija-nima-krité 

khyité Va(ba)mkiporé puréshv=adhike || (v. 32) 

Saka-nripa-kil-dbhyatmtara- 

vimiaty-adhik-ishta-isia-mit-ibd-imté | 

mamgals-mahirtha-karini 

mamgali-namani samasta-jana-snkhads || (v. S8) 
“ Sadharnian, or mdharma, alo sohadharmin, 


“following the wane duties, customs, or religious ‘prac 
'* Possibly hers, ani in v. 31, the Svief read this ont 


punyam=état=purinata || (v. 34) 
“ Victorious in the world is this holy Purdna, 


| worthy to be worshipped by the best of good 


people (and) possessed of all excellence,—(which 
was) completed at the end of the year which 


twenty (years) in the time of the Saka king, 
(and) which causes prosperity and great 


| wealth, (and) which has an 


auspicious 
name," (and) which confers happiness on all 
mankind, —on the (jth Iunar day called) Sr 
Fs ao 
« While the acing Akslivere ha,—who had 
destroyed all his enemies, (ond) who was pos- 
sessed of lustrous fame,—was governing the 
whole earth :— 
““(And) while the glorious LOkiditysa,"— 
whose greatness, enhanced by (Ais) excellent 


| splendour, caused the bud which was the 


family of Padmalaya to blossom ; who dispelled 
the dense darkness which was (Ai) illustrious 
enemies; who had the chellapatdka-banner ; 
who was the younger brother of Chelladhvaja; 
who was the son of Chellakétana; who cansed 
the increase of the religion of Jainéndra; (and) 
who was possessed of great fame aa lustrons as 
the moon,—was enjoying the whole country of 
Vanavasa, which had had for a long time 
the famous city of Baiké pura, the greatest 
among cities, which had been made by his 
father by his own name,""™” 

Mr. K. B. Pithak has also brought to my 
notice a short poom named Prasdttarearatna- 
wn com Sap. roles cb ginyd enn acemnaning 


“= ‘The fifth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
™ Verse % seems to havo several mistakes in it. I 
Bit stance. 
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of thirty verses, a MS. of whick 
session of a Jain inhabitant of Shihapur near 
Belgaum. The concluding verse is:— 


Vivékit-tyakte-rijyéna: riji<¢yam Ratnami-— 


likia | 
rachit=Améghavarshépa su-dhiyé sad-alam- 

kritih || (v. 30) 

“This Ratnamélikd, possessed of good deco- 
rations, was composed by the learned king 
Amiéghavarsha, who through discrimina- 
tion had Inid aside the sovereignty."—The 
Amighavarsha mentioned here, however, may 
be either the first or the second or the third of 
that name. 

We have already seen that GOvinda ITI. 
subjugated the lord of Veigi—probably 
Vijayaditya-Naréndramrigaraja, of 
the Eastern Chalukya family, who reigned 
from about Saka 710 to about Saka 750. And 


it is either to the latter part of his reign, or 


to the early part of the reign of Amigha- 
varsha I., that we must refer the long war 
between the Rishtrakidtas and the Eastern 
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which is in the pos. 


[Avaver, 1883. 


Chalukyas that is mentioned in a grant of 
Amma I from the Krishné District. ' It is there- 
in said of Vijayiditya-Naréndramrigardja -— 
Gathgga(ga)-Ratta-balais=sirddham dvyidas= 
Abdin=sha(ha)r-nniéam | 
bhuj-[4* }rjjita-bala-khadga-cahiiy$ naya-vikra- 
maih || 
Asht-dttaram yuddha-éatam ynddhva Sam. 
bhér=mmah-ilayan | 
bhiipatib || 
“Aided (only) by (his) sword, the strength 
of which had been acquired by (Ais) arm, the 
brave king Vijayiditya during twelve 
years fought day and night a hundred and 
eight battles with the forces of the Gaigas 


and the Rattas, whioh were possessed of 


discipline and prowess, and built the same 
number of great temples of Sambhu.”—'T! 
Gangas here referred to were Mahdmandalé- 
inscriptions are found in the Belgaum and 
Dhirwid Districta. 





Transcription.” 


('] (Svasti || Sa vievyid<Vadhosd dhima 


yasya kiint-[4]ndukalayé kam 
[*] (Labdba-pratishtham-=achiriya | Kaliti 
ddharanitalasya kritvd punah 


yan-niibhi-kamalath krijta[m] Haraé=-cha 


[| 


sujdi"*{rajm=uteiryya © énuddha-charitair= 


Kritayuga-iri- 


[*] (yameapysabéshiih chiJte{aii] “k{a]th(aia] Niropama(h®] Kali-vallabhd=bha(t*) [1 
Prubhiitavarsha-Gévinds-rijafh®) fauryydsha vikromarh 


[‘]-—————— at... Jagat(t*Juige iti drnta[h®] [i*] Kérala-Milava-Sautin- 
ea-Gu[r*|jjara(n*] Chitrakiita-giridurgga-sthiin=ba- 
(*] -——— — &...n=atha sa kirtti-Niriyag[é*] jagati [{|*] Arinripati-makuta. 


ghattita-cha 
[*] [layo-vidita)-éanryy[i*) 


ala-bhuvana-vna- 


Vaiig-Aiiga-Magadha-Malava. Vethg-iéairsarchchit6=Tigaya-dha- 


valah [|*] Svasti Samadhigarté(ta)peiicha- 


(*] mf(ma)hisabda-mahdrijidhi 
valayavila-yuta-sal 


jefe] “paramdévara[si®) hattiraka(si®] chatar-adadhi- 


[°] pritirajy-inéka-mapdalikarkkala katakn-Iii(ka)tisitra-kundala-kéytira-hirdbharan-dlaths 





krita-ganik[4*]-sahasra- 
(°] chiimar-dr 


["] ttuAguekirita-malk 





idhakira-vadi(dhi)(r*]yya-vilr*]yya-mins-évétdtapatratraya-kalahasarik :ha-pillidh. 

vaj-b(au)kakétn-patik-AchchhAdita- 

[™] digantar-ella[m*] sri(sri)shti-sinipati puravars-tala-varggal ti®) Janay 
te-ghrisbte-pldiravindayogma(si*] nirjite-yairi ripa-nivaha-kiladap. 





["*] na" (1) amégha-riimafth®] pars-chakra-pafch[4*]nanaih survisure-marddanath vairi 


bhayakaram badde(?dde)-mandharam 
{™] Ratta-varns-ddbhavam Garnda-lificha(fichha)nam tivili-pareghésh: 


paramésvaram Sri-Nripatuiga- 
® From an ink- | ) 


“ This dd is visible hroogh having boen at five | 





asiathetian: 


“! This second ma is an unnecessary repeti 
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{**] nim-iikite-lakshmivallabhéndram(n&) chandr-ddityara kaleth varegath . mahi. Vishuve 
rajyam-bél uttar-ittaram rajy-ibhi- 


["*] vri(vri)ddhi salutt-ire [|*] Saka-nripa-kal-atit 
Vyayam=emba sa[m*]vatearam prava- 

[(**] rttise [|*] Sri(iri)mad-Améghavarsha-Nripatuiga-nim-dikitand vijayn-rijya-pravardda- 

| (rddha) mina-sainvatsaraiygal-ayvatt-eradu- 

(**] m=utter-dttaram rajya"jy-ibhivriddhi salutt-ire [|*] Atisayadhovala-narindra-prasa(sa)- 
dadinda[m=A®* ]moghavarsha- 

("] gah Nes 9 bhramara[m*] visishta-jan-Airayan-appa $ri(éri)mad-Dévangayya[m®) 


[3*] n=iJuttum=Anni(gni ?)"gereyal(I)=ire [1*] Z8Ciyni btn (chte)-elend-emnmd) ey 
Adityavira[mu*]m=ige sttry ya-grahanad-and 
[] Srivirada Havikayya modal-agi hahevo(aresieci mahijanada kilam kajchi tuppa- 
dereyam bitorh Ci") 
[("] I sthitiyamh kAddtd(ta)ige Barandsivadol™ s{i*]sira kavileyamh kotta phalam=akkum([|*] 
| {G)dan=alidu tuppam=unditam Biranisiyu[|*) siisira Sovllasctae’ sagirvvar= 
belss pereeneeerenenel’e® ie]. = | | ? 
bhe(be)sageydo 
("] Sirigivandana ejtn pudi(Pdijdadn [\j*] 
Tranalation. high favourite of Lakshmi, who is marked with 
[Hail! May he protect you, the waterlily in | thenameofSr!-Nripatuhga,—the supreme 
whose navel] ia made [a habitation by Védhas]; | king of great kings, who has attained the 
and Hara, whose head is adorned by the lovely | patchamahdsahda; the supreme lord; the wor- 
crescent-moon | shipful one; Ra wht oneecs Seem rece 
(L. 2.)—Since, with his pure actions, he | the regions with the thousands of courtesan 
(quickly] drove far away [Kali, who had devotatnd swith the! ornemsnis kina ale: 
established himself] on the earth, and made | belts and earrings and armiets and necklaces, 
again [complete even] the splendour of the | of the numerous Mandalikas of hostile kingdoms 
Eritayuga,—it is wonderful how Nirupama | over the whole earth which is encircled by the 
became (invested with the name of) Kalival- | four oceans, and with the darkness and deaf- 
labha. ness (caused by the waving) of (Ais) chauris, and 
(L.3.)—The king Prabhitavarsha- | with (his) heroism and pride, (his) three white 
GAvinde, «6 sods ys crs pee eee ambrellas, (Ais) aaakha-shell of battle, (Ais) 
his prowess in deeds of eee (was) renowned | pdlidhvaja, (Ais) banner of a bird (7), and (his 
under the name of Jagattuigasa. [Having | other) standards; who is by birth a leader of 
conquered | the Kfralas, the Millayns, (and) the | armies; who ie posssessd of a iumber‘of sites 
Santas, together with the Gurjaras, (and). . . | of excellent cities ; whose feet, which are like 








a 





sl gen thane ciara: aati Sahel, dwell ab ther hie waterlilies, are rubbed by tho disdems and 
fort of Chitrakata, then he (became) a very | crowns of lofty people, bowing down (before 
Nirdyana on the earth in respect of fame. him), im the many conntries of Danda- 


(L. 5.)—Having his feet touched by the | néyakas, Sdémantas, &c.; who has conquered 
diadems of hostile kings, and being possessed | his foes; who is a very staff of death to the 
of heroism that is known throughout the whole | host of his enemies; who breaks the foolish 
cirenit of the earth—Atidayadhavala | pride of wicked people; who is possessed of 
(is) worshipped by the lords of Vaiga, Afiga, | fruitful joy; who isa very lion to the multi- 
Magadha, MAlava and Veigi. tude of his foes; who sabdues gods and 

(L. 6.)—Hail! While the increase of the | demons; who causes fear to his enomies ; who 
sovereignty, ever greater and greater, of the is charming in his pertinacity (P) ;" who is 
Ease teres or. varert war The meaning of bade, or pachaps bade,” ia nok 


He fore 2 9, OF. 1 Gs Vou x 167. apparent. The r iB to the ord in tha 
This perkapa refers to tho Garudo-ldAchhuns, | dictionaries is boddu,* rivalry, pertinacity, perverseness.' 
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the habitation of eat born in the lineage 
of the Raj{tas; he who possesses the sign of — 
Garuda; he who has the sounds of the 
(musical instrument called) tivili; the supreme 
lord of the city of Lattal ira—was con- 
tinuing, like the kingdom of the great Vishun, 
ao as toendure as long as the moon and son 
might last :— 

(L. 15.)—While the smivatsara named 
Vyaya, which was the-seven hundred and 
eighty-seventh (of) the yeara that had elapsed 
from the time of the Saka king, was current; 


ing years of the victorious reign of him who 
was marked with the glorious name of Am 6- 
ghavarsha-Nripatuiga was continuing 
with perpetual increase of sovereignty :— 

(L. 17.)—While, through the favour of the 
king Atiéayadhavala, the glorious D& 
Vannayya~who is a bee at the water. 
lilies which are the feet of Amighavarshadéva ; 
and who is the refuge of excellent people,— 
was dwelling at Annigere, governing the 
Belvola Three-hundred — 

(L. 19.)—At the time of an eclipse of tho 
san, on Sunday, the new-moon day of the month 
Jyaishtha,—having washed the feet of the two 
hundred Mahdjanas, headed by Ravikayya, of 
(the willage of) Srivira, he™ allotted the 
tax on clarified butter. 

(lL, 21 )—He who preserves this ordinance, 
shall acquire the reward of giving a thousand 


eows at Biranisi; he who destroys it and 
consumes the clarified butter, shall be (as) one 


who destroys a thousand tawny-coloured cows 
or a thousand Brihmans at Biranisi, 

(L. 22.)—Written by Miadhavayya, at the 
command of Nimbichchara-Bammayya; set 
up(?) by Sirigivunda, at the command of 

No. CXXIX. 

Ambghavarsha I. was succeeded by his son 
Krishna IL, also called Kannara, Kandhara- 
vallabha, Krishnavallabhs, and Ak dilavar- 
ehell.™ His wife, whose name is not men- 
tioned, was a danghter of Kokkala or 
Kokkalla I, of the Ealachuri or Kulschuri 
dynasty of Sripura or Dewar. sein iseesniy 2 

ae ee Dévagoayyn. 

L wae Aas Dow from the Eajab grant, Krishye 


™ Pili, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inscriptions, 
No. 85.—Through some mistake which I do not now 
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tions are fairly numoroas in the” Oanareoe 
country, And he is mentioned in several of 
the inscriptions of the Inter Ratfas of Saun- 





datti and Belgaum. The earliest of them 
mentions him as reigning in Saka 797 (A.Dk 


875-6), the Manmatha smiwatsara; bat he 
must at that time have been only the Yuvardja, 
or heir-apparent and viceroy of his father in 
the southern part of his dominions. In two 
of the Ratta inscriptions he is called Krish gee 


Eendhore and Krishpa-Kandhbire, 


| And in one of these two passages he has the 
(and) while the fifty-second (o/') the sugmant- | 


title of Kandhéra-puravar-Gdhisvara, or ‘supreme 
lord of Kandhi&rapura, the best of cities,’ 


There may have been an original city of the 


Rashtrakitas, named Kandhirapura; but the 
present mention of it is as yet an isolated one, 
The present mecription,™ of which a litho 
graph has been given on the second side of 
the Plate in Val. XI. pp. 126-7, is on the exposed 
part of the stone beam over the éntrance to the 
adytum of the shrine of the temple of the god 
Makidéva at Nandwidige, in the Hungund 


| Seems to have bert originally Jain, as there are 
| Lakshmi and her elephants on the lintel of the 


door of the shrine ;* it has now been appro- 
priated to linga worship. It seems to be in no 
way remarkable for architecture or sculptare,, 
and to be of importance only on account of 
the inscription in it. When I saw it in 1876, it 
was in.» state of great decay, and seemed likely 
soon to collapse and fall in. The inscription 


The first part of the king's name, and the 
number of the centuries in the date, are now 
quite ¢ffaced ; but there can be no doubt aa to 
the letters that have tobe supplied. It is an 
inscription of Akiilavarsha, ie. K rishow IT. ;, 


and it is dated in Saka 822 for 824 (A.D. 


902-3), the Dundubhi saiwateara. The name af 
the god of the temple is effaced. The inscrip- 
tion records a Pal of land, the details of 
which are partly effaced 

I have quoted at page 218 above, shows that 


understand, T have apoken of i tes a8 Sen ts Yok 
p. 210 of — , 
othe | time of of Dhruva or of GOvinds TH x en 
Lakshol is however a alaboo oowni~ 
oe —). B 










gccax tate the Rishtrakdtas and 
the Eastern Chalukyas continued in the 
time of Krishna II. It is-therem said 
of Gupagifiika-Vija yiditya, who 
reigned from about Saka 752 to about Saka 





Fo? -— 
satnchbdité 

jitva Mamgi-dirb=harat yudhi = mahba-bihv- 
apte-viryy-iryyamé | 


Krishna samkilam=amkit-fikhila-bala-pritpt- 
éro-sad-vikramé bbit-artti(rtta)(m*] cha 
vidhiya tat-purs-ma(va)jramh yO nirddadiha 

prabhah || 
“ Having been challenged by the lord of the 
Raftes, he, the lord—who possessed the 
power of Afigajavairi;* who had for (his) bosom- 


friend the navery that had been acquired by | 


(his) mighty arm j (and) ais sea pelonedic® 


tient and sxcallent prowess cana by (his) 
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notorious and perfect atrength,—conquered the 
unequalled Gaigas, and took the head of 
Maigi in battle, and, having made the fire- 
brand Krishna frightened and distressed, 
burned his excellent city.” 

After this, however, the Rishtraktitas appear 


‘to have had the advantage, as the same Inscrip- 


tion continnes :— 

Sa snmastabhuvandéraya-Sri-VijayAdityaé=cha- 
tué-chatvirimiid-varshim || Tad-anu savi- 
taryy=astai-gate pris parr Ratta- 


| * He, the naayits je Gin wlivalen S ri- 


Vijaydditya (reigned over the cowntry of 
Feagt) for forty-four years, After that, the 
province of Veigi was overrun by the army 

afte Teh thse nee 
on the setting of the sun. 


Wisin tachi nn BT 
L*] Mase eta im hg ériprithivivallabha maharijidhiraja paraméévara 





rr > ae 
{*] reef efaiegn owe niira] 
prava(r®jttise [|*] 


rijy-abhivriddhiy-uttar-Gttaram salutt-ire [|*] Saka-nripa- 


irppatt-eradaneya Danduobhiy=emba varishs [th ] 
tad-va(r*jsh-ibhyantara-Migho-su(én)daha-pathchamiyush 


Bribapa(spa)tivirad-andu[i] © Uttar-Ashida(dhi)-nakshatramam  Siddhiy=ethba 


[yégamu- 

(*] m=dge [I*] — — —dévarath pratishthe-geyda tad-dinad-andu Kapila-rishi-saminar= 
appa tamma miroir modala mahAjanam sa-bila-vriddham=ildu miida“oo 
polada pu(Pylitgeya bigi(?y— — — 


c¢] — — — — —{hilitar [i/*] Sva-dattith parndattiir va yo 


shashfim varsha-sahasrini vishthiyidm jayatd krimil || acietehnert 0 
likhitat [j[*] Matgala-mahisei[h ||] —— — 
(y-—-- - = —dalh Chitvandayyath pattn mattar-keyo(yys)im kottath ||  Svan= 


dituft#) © sa-mahach 


dubkham=anyasyn pilanam diinam vi 


palanid=y(v)=86"" dina (ch=chhré|y6=n[upilanth | 


Translation. 

[Hail !] While the increase of the sovereignty 
of [the glorioos Akaila]varshadéva,— 
the favourite of Sri and of the earth; the 
supreme king of great kings; the most worship- 
ful one,—was continuing (#0 arto be ever) greater 
and greater :— 

(L. 1 1) While the year named Dundubhi, 


which was the Bs ia re and] twenty- | 


gecond™ (of) the years that had elapsed 
from the time of the Saka king, was 


current :— 


” diva, an the fos and destroyer of Kinadiva. 
™ From the o 


™ The space ‘this latter, do, seems to bea fault | 


in the stone. 





(L. 2.}—On Thursday, the fifth day of the 


“bright fortnight of (the month) Migha in that 


year, under the Uttar-Ashidh’ nakshatra and 
the Siddhi yéga ;— 

({L. 3.)—On that See on which they establi- 
shed thegod....... Ne .,—the Mahdjanaz, 
headed by his own three (7) who were equal 
to the saint Kapila,—together with the children 
and old men,—allotted ......+.5.. cae 
of the eastern fields, 

(L. 4)J—He is born a5 a worm in ordure 
for the duration of sixty thousand years, who 


By RSLS Hr Garner, the. 


Deadebh enintteord Wee Sake S24, and Saka S22 Wasi, 
Bandri ewhesiears. 





a ee 
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confiscates land that has been bees whether 
by himself or by another! 

The writing (is) made by Divikara. (May 
there be) auspicious and great good fortune! 

At , Chavandayya gave ten 
maitars of enliu rable “land. 

(L. 5.)—It ia very easy to give one’s own 
property, but the preservation of (the grant of) 
another is difficult; if (cf is asked) whether 
giving or preserving (is the more meritorious), 
[preservation] is better than giving! 

No. CXXX. 


This is another inscription of Krishna I. 


In Vol. IX, p. 74, I have mentioned the 
temple of the god Galiganitha in Survey 
No. 75 at Aihole, in the Hungund Taluka of the 


piawny ok Li ana this temple, and 
o few steps to the south of it, there is a small 
stone cell, partly below the level of the ground, 
facing north. The present inscription,” of 
which a lithograph has been given on the 
second side of the Plate in Vol. XL. pp. 126-7, 
is on the front face of a stone over the door 
of the inner cell. The writing covers a space 
of 9 high by 3’ 9” broad. There are no seulp- 
tures over the inscription. The language is 
Old-Canarese. 

cell, for a saint mamed Monibhatira, which 
should perhaps be Mannibhatira, in Saka 831 





| for 833 (A.D. 911-2), the Prajipati smivatsara, 


while Kannara, ie. EKyishoa i., was 


Kalidgi District. Just outside the sculptured reigning. 


Tra 


[*] Svasti Sake-nripa-kél-dti(ti)ta-sathvateara-sat 


nira yn(mi))yatto[n]da-neya 


[*] Prajipatiy=ethba sathvatsara(m®] pravarttise [|*] ocomae pri(pri)thivirdjyat- 


[*] Nagare-sarnudiya-ndla(dhs)rmmafii®) ce) 


gistra-praché- 





[*] ditarn yogi-giram*‘=idai p(r*]oktazh su(sf)ribhih parivéshtitaih [l|*] Mo(mau?)xi- 


bhatirara guhe [\l*] 
Translation. 

While the smbratsara named Prajipati, 
which was the eight hundred and thirty-first" 
(of) the centuries of years that have elapsed 
from the time of the Saka king, was current; 


while Kannara was ruling the earth ;— | 


(this cell was built as) the religious act of the 
assemblage of (all the people of) the city. 

(L. 3.)\—This abode of an ascetic,—which 
has been beheld by saints previously mention- 
ed,“ (and the building of) which has been 
prescribed by the writings of religion,—is 
declared (#o be) surrounded by learned people. 
(This is) the cave of Monibhatara. 

No. CXXXI. 

Krishna Il. was succeeded by his son 
Jagattuiga II." This, again, is only o 
title ; the real name being as yet unknown. 

The present inscription is from o  stone- 
tablet at the well called Kolakokkana-bhiivi at 


the hamlet of Dandipur, which is two miles to | 


“a Pili, Sanskrit, and nd Old-Canarewe, Frecriptions, 
No. To. the original atone, 

So "The mark after thie letter, veal pears to be a 
fault in the stone, rather than to 
arse. 


Pg geet eager tere npg fe Crag litem scan borir 


OT ee hlar ts Becta s Genesee 


the weet by north from Nargund in the Nawal- 
gond Taluka of the Dharwid District. The 


sculptures at the top of the stone, which are 


done in outline and not in the usual finished 
style, are—central, a linga;—others, Nandi; 
a cow and calf; the sun and moon; nsdn 
minddes:- foe! drt. in chapters (Of thn ahmas 
inscription covers a space of 2 9) high by 
23" broad. The language is Old-Canarese ; 
and the inscription is entirely in verse. 

The inscription records grants that were 
made to a tank called Kanthamagere, in Sake 


840 for 841 (A.D, 929-30), the Pramiithi saa- 


vatsara, at the time of the matara-sahktromana 
or passage of the sun from & into 
Capricornus,—while Prabhfitavarsh a IIT. 
Was reigning. 

This inscription gives a new date and a new 
title in the genealogy. We know that Am é- 


lett I. Serene 736-7 up 
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to at any rate Saka 799. It is, therefore, | if any donbt, that the Prabhitavarsha 
unlikely that his son, Krishna IL, reigned | of this inscription is Jagattunga IL, for 
much longer after Saka 833, when he had | whom we have as yet no title ending in varsha, 
already been in power for thirty-six years, | His great-grandfather, Govinda IIL, had the 
And, whereas we have already the title of same titles of Prabhitavarsha and Jagattniga. 
Akilavarsha for Krishna IL, there is mo | Accordingly, it seems not improbable that, if 
evidence, and it seems improbable, that any of | ever the inscriptions disclose the real name of 
the Rishtrakdtas had more than one title | Jagattuiga IJ., it will be found to be 
ending in warsha. There can, therefore, be little, Givinda Vv." 
Transcription.” 

]5 Prabhétavarsham vistrita-kuvalayavan=uttaréttara-vibhava-prasta- 
'} acc rakshipa vistarad-and=enta , niira nilvattavuta —s || Saka-kii- 
*)-lathgal=varshath prakatath pesarim Pramithi varttise dinapam mikarukke  va- 
] 

] 


[* 

| 

[*] rppa sathkramana-kiladolekide banda Paushada tithiyol  |(i)) Pannir-mmatta- 
[*] rekkeyyath mAnyatm-gudugeendu pele VO(?)“rana besado] nanni-vede(da)mgam 
[ 
L" 
a 


*] Consaajtiye. a kerege yaéamam  padedath ((|/) Viprara viviham=tr-ol[a]-" 
itaro|=cllam=osage drammam=miiram tappa(ppajde™ 

] Sisiaath keppidar=i sidra-ganada maduveyo}=ondam I 

["] Prayaéchitta-nimittadé|=lyada panam=ene(ni)tan=ittum=tro]-sahirany-[i]-" 
(*") yada papamonm per-ggereg=dyam=id=end=osadu kottor=1 dyija-mukhyar = [||*] 
(“] Nerevo gup-idya(dhya)r-Kkagthama-gereg=initum = dravya-diiyamam™ = kott= 





A(a)vargga(rgs) |" | | 
([*] tarisand=t isanaman=nirisidar=i-chandra-tirak-intam=baregam | ID 
["*] Mitinol=@n=i sthitiyam = ghitisi kidisida naram  chiram patchamah| a J- 
(**] plitakans pide lékakk=atan-tiim pokum=-endar=-aduy=tm=piridé | 
["*] Moradiya -modalol=kott=or-ttere-variyaram=4|vud=endu kéri sn- 
(“*] mastatm kerege padinéja mattar=tiravudu Késabbey=itta keyy=i- 
[**] m-mattar (|i) Baredon=idam | §Sri-Viji(ja)yazh © nnerad=in(n)-nflr-irppadimbarum 


péleene ti[ th] 
(‘*] paripatan={ ka{bbajtigalan-oredain Ravinigabhattan=atyAdaradin || 
Translation. of (the month) Pansha that coincided (with 
Hail! In the length (of time) when Pra. | that savhkramana) :— 
bhitavarsks was protecting the broad (L. 4.}—At the command of Véra(?), who 
circuit of the earth with ever increasing praise- | said :—“ Let him give a médnya-grant,"—Lihge 
worthiness of power :— | (?), who was a marvel of truth, having of his 


(L. 2.)}—When the eight hondred and | own pleasure given twelve matfars of culturable 


fortieth year (of) the Saka era, that is known | land to the tank, acquired fame. 
by the name of Pramiithi,” was cprrent ; af the (Li. 6.)—They gave as a tax, without fnil, 
to (the sign) makara, {and} on the lunar day | of Brahmans that occurred in the village,— 





“ ‘Thongh the argument cannot be pressed as far aa | consequence of some fault in the stone. 
he seeks to press it, yet there is, of course agood deal % Part of the consonant, and aleo of the vowel, in visi- 
of force in the made by Mr. Rice at p. 11 | ble on the broken edge of the stone. The metre shows 
(ave the genenlog eT et Stay: Srna Ph gocaare thas we vast coereet the preating Pas 1s SPs; =e 
(ove te Kinase thee wore betvcen the names and the | ™ Part of the ty is visible on the broken edge of 
titles of the RAshtrakitta kings, they were notabsolutely | the stone. 
constant one, % Or we may read dreeyad-dysmam- 
oo prem ba code peeeion. ™ Part of this | is visible on the broken edge of the 
approach to the the v of madureyol, L. 8B. tf-a, and that we can read nothing but | here. 

Part of the | is just visiblo on the bre ®* By the Tables in Brown's ¢ Chronology, the 


‘The space left blank bofore this ga seems to be in | the Babudhinya sulyeutssra. 


224 : 





(and) two on (each) 1 membrum virile,”—(and) 
one on (each) marriage of the class of Sidras. 
Giving a pana as the contribution on (each) 
occasion of the performance of penance,—these 
best of the twice-born, saying, “ This (ts) the con- 
tribution to the large tank,” gave with pleasure 


a para of the contribution.of gold in the village. | 
given by Dr. Burgess in his Amardvati Stipa, 


They, who abounded in virtuous qualities,— 
this grant of property to (the tank called) 
Kanthamagere,—set up this charter of settle- 
ment, (fo endure) to the end of the moon 


and the stars. They said, “The man who even | 


in speech injares and destroys thia ordinance, 


shall himself go for a long time to the world to— 


which he goes who commits the five great 
sing; how great (is) that (saying) | 

(L. 15.)—Saying, “The whole (population 
of the) street shallmanage,.........." 





the seventeen mattars (of land) dint wake aivda | 


to the tank at the foot of the rising ground,"— 


two mattars of cultarable land were given by | 


Késabbe, (as a) sacred (grant). 

(L. 17.)—Sri-Vijaya wrote this; when tho 
Two-huondred-and-twenty (Jfaldjanas) having 
assembled together, said, “ Speak ! "—the 
deference, declared™ these verses. 

No. CXXXIT. 


Jagattniiga II. had two wives. By his first | 


wife, Lakshmi,—the danghter of Ranavi- 
graha, who was the son of Kokkala or Eokkalla 
I. of the Kalachuri or EKulachuri dynasty of 
Tripura,—he had one son, Indra IV., also 
called Nityayarsha 1.” 

The present inscription is from astone-tablet 
above the honda, or ‘tank in the village,’ at 
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with a srasiika in the centre of it. 
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| Hatti-Mattir, in tho > Karaigi Taluka of the 


Dhirwad District. Tho sculptures at. the top 


| of the stone are Nandi and the sun and moon, 


Towards the bottom of the stone, and dividing 
lines 10 to 19 of the inscription in half verti- 
eally, there is sculptured a Jain flower-vase, of 
the description of which several instances are 


with flowers or leaves hanging out over the 
rim of it; above it there is a plain circle, 
The 
writing covers @ apace of about 2’8" high by 

23)" broad. The language is Old-Canarese 
throughout. 

Lines 1 to 13 contain an inscription of the 
reign of Nityavarsha I.,i.2. IndralV. Itis 
dated in Sakn 838 (A.D. 916-7), the Dhite 


smieateara. And it records a grant of the village 


of Vutavura of Kachchavara-Kidammas 
by the Mahasimanta Lendeyarasa, in 
the presence of the Two-hundred-and-twenty 
Mahajanes of Paltiya-Maltavura,—the 
modern Hatti-Mattir, or ‘ Mattir of the cotton- 
(iands).' The object of the grant is not stated; 
bot the sculpture at the bottom of the stone 
shows that the grant must have been made to 
some Jain establishment. 

Lines 14 to 19 are another inscription, un- 


| dated, of the eleventh or twelfth century A.D. 


Tt records grants of oil and rice to the god 
Bhogésvara. Heing written on the same stone 
with the other inscription, it most record 
grants to the same establishment. It follows, 
therefore, that, by the time of the second in- 


| scription, the Jain establishment to which the 


grant recorded in the first inscription was made, 
must have been converted into Rts ahi 


beeen dingt 7 soci 





[*] Svasti 
& 


NV Pes SUSE ek OE 


] Svara-paramabha™ tha (tta)raka-vijaya-rijyam=attardttar-ibhivriddhi-pravarddha- 
[*] mina[m=4*]-chandr-irka-taram baram sale [/*] Sa(éa)ka-bhipils-kil- -[ i" )kriinte-sar- 


[va* )teare- 


BS, iy Prabi*(bha)v-idi-nimadé gaa at are a oar sem 





& Miniyo} ; i.6, “on "Ia 
inacription «at Rey fcr 
P mee angie ) > 


mia waa exp a" 2 


eaten Bat here itees to have 
woman’ or ‘a Sooke | 


the meaning of membrum 

Rte per ieee 
o the first part of ay sitber the 
oltera, "one Ors ty 
tere, ‘tar, aesceement." In t 
wither wome derivative 


Hi 





Om Thin bd wan ae Stat tted, and then inserted, half- 
| wos omni and 
sine, on the upper line of the writing. 
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[*] tigal-epta nti solkvatl-eete (tenjags DhAtu-seihrabeen-{h® jntargpata c*] 
(*] Svasti Eamaclhseateperelosmehiieliie yeh bebrere unnat-fditya apa 
("] Baemmdymahe 2 0bh uki  irlmat_-—-Lende(? nte)y-arasaru Purge 
(? ceruipicunei alsin Paltiya-Maltavurada — niir- 
[*] xppadimborum-=ildu _ daye-geyye Kachchavara-Kadammans 
["*] Vutevuram bidisidom [||*] Tdata kiditaage aévamédhada 
[“] phalam ([]*] i(i) ee tain Gran Erne, _ Biranisi- 
[‘*] yolsiyira ka sisirbboru[m*) 
[**) parvvaruman=alida § brahmitiy**=askku \\* 

{*] Sri-Bhégésva(éva)ra-dévargge telliga Jayasimgayya-setti Jura’ mmi 
[i] setti Miili-setti Nami-setti Kithvi-setti tikitvidisannne 
7") dal=agi ayvatt-okkalume-irddo sodarimge kotta- 

“) Tr sotmtige enneya[m®*] || Ida nadasidargge ananta-punyaftn"] ||* 

18) Gri-BhogSivara-dévargge — —atiigadiya —setfi*yar —»somhtti(ti)ge == HDolli-setti 


(**] bhattamarh  bittar [|("] I dharmmama[m*] a gna Teams so fui fn I 


Idan=alidamge naraka[m*] || 
Translation. 

Hail! While the victorious reign of Nitya- 
varsha,—the favourite of Sri and of the earth ; 
the supreme king of great kings; the snpreme 
lord ; the most worshipful one,—waa continuing 
with perpetual increase, (so as to endure) as long 
aa the moon and sun and stars should last :— 

(L. 3.)—In the Dhitu smiratsara, (which 
was) the eight hundred and thirty-eighth of 
the years that have elapsed from the time of 
the Saka king, which have the names of 
Prabhava, §<., (and) which consist of those that 
give the most excellent results and those that 
give mediocre results and those that give the 
worst results and others :—*"* 

(L. 6.) —Hail! The Two-hundred-and-twenty 
Mahdjanas of (ihe village of) Paltiya-Mal- 
tavura, being (im assembly)—the glorions 
Lendeynrasa, the Mahdsimanta who had 
attained the patichamahdsabda ; he who was the 
sun of noble people ; a very Kusumiyodha™ 

. «7... .™ in respect of pride,—while 
governing the FTE Three hundred,— 


ac. brakia-hatyey= 
" This Anwevéra is euporiluona, 


™ ‘This Mi was at first omitted, and then inserted below | 


tho line. 
™ This iden is still current; but I waa not able to 
obtain any classification of tho aariveatearas in ? 
mith ib nt ae hich * hou identical words 
f paseaige, in w we “6 wo 
that are used in this inscription, froma MS. of Migha- 


gand!'s drdvabich ira, es a "HL. Ui 
Dakshin oa 





accordance | ; 
mo with the 





in kindness caused (fhe village of) Vutavara 
of Kachchavara-Kidamma to be allotted. 

(L. 10,.)—'To him who preserves this (granf), 
(there shall be) the reward of (celebrating) an 
atramédha-sacrifice ; to him who destroys this 
ordinance, there shall be (ihe guilt of) the 
slaughter of a Brihman in destroying s thousand 
tawny-coloured cows or a thousand Brahmans 
at Baranisi ! 

(L. 14.)—Headed by the oil-man Jayasiigay- 
yasetti, (and) Jummisefti, (and) Malicetti, (and) 
Nimisetti, (and) Kimvisetti,—the Fifty Culti- 
vators," being (in assembly), gave to the god 
Sri-Bhégéévara a sonfige™ of oil for the lump (of 
the femple). To those who continue this, (fAere 
shall be) infinite religious merit ! 

(L. 18.)—The merchants of the shops allotted 
to the god Sri- 7 sontige (of oil ); 
(and) Hollisetti (allotted) « some rice in the husk. 
To those who continne this act of piety, (there 
shall be) imperishable religious merit; to him 
who destroys it, (there shall be) hell! 





sen to}-Kehaya | 20 jaghanye-saivatnara 
nly thw Senskzit trade Samhith in the 
Sree Rees nl 


miiriti ei Se ‘such o 
such word as rlpa or Resco Baie gy enti 


: beauty: '—romf, he Vasie farts apan 


™ The meaning of saluki is not apparent. 


"9 Ayvattobbalum ; be. oie heggepetphces cpa 2 


with the old form of the 
mods Uanaress sofas" pags tivie or ty 
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ON THE GRAMMARIAN BHARTRIHARI. 
Br PROF. F. KIELHORN, Pu. D., GOTTINGEN. 


Whatever may be the opinions of scholars 
regarding the dates generally which Professor 
Miller in his Note on the “ Renaissance of San- 
ekrit Literature’ has assigned to the chief 
works of the so-called classical Sanskrit, there 
can be no doubt that Professor Miiller is right 
in placing the grammarian Bhartrihari 
and the Admké-rritti before the middle of the 
ith century A.D. This date is fixed by that of 
the Chinese pilgrim L-tsing, who hos left us an 
interesting account of the course of study 
pursued in the grammatical schools of India at 
the time of his visit to that country.2 I 
propose to compare I-taing's statements regard- 
ing the works of Bhartrihari with what we 
know of them from existing MSS. or commen- 
faries, and to inquire if those works furnish 
any data that may help to fix the time of other 
authors. 

According to Professor Miiller, I-ising’s ac- 
eount of Bhartrihari's works, so far as it is 
necessary to mention it here, is as follows :— 

‘Next, there is the Bhartrihari-discourse, a 
commentary on the... . Ch#rni, the work of 
the great scholar Bhartrihari. It contains 
25,000 slokas.” 

‘There is, besides, the Vikyn-di. Se 
yapadikea), which contains 700 Slokas.’ 

‘Next, there is the Pina or Pida or Vina. 
It contains 3,000 verses of Bhartrihari.’ 

In the first of these works Professor Miller 
recognizes Bhartrilari's commentary on the 
Mahdbhdshya, and in the second the Vilyapa- 





(Vek. 


| 


diya; as regards the last work he inclines to | 


believe that I- -tsing i is speaking of the Phatfi- 
kdeya, ‘supposing that Bhatti could in Chinese 
have been represented by Pida.’ 

From existing MSS. we know that Bhariri- 
hari has written a commentary on the Mahd- 
bhashya, and a work in three — (kanda) 





' , india, What con if feach pt el pe 

kas, Sy vt tte ; york bi 
Ht the o Stidbhatn I would resognize 
a of Lipi- or wie -riveha, similar to the one of 
saaabtiationt the organs with which they aro 
nounced, eo. I[ think I am right in that both 
in Br fical and Jaina indigenona schools, tho first 
For the use of the auspiciows word fifa at the com- 
menucement of i J e I need T = é 
ray ser peg aa hip ng es eed Teka te 





commonly called Vékyapadtya. The commen- 
tators and later grammarians inform 
ns that his commentary on the Mahébhéshya 
did not extend over more than three Pidas, 
and, so far as I know, they do not ascribe to 
him any works Besides that commentary and 
the Viékyapadtya.* In proof of this I may 
quote Hel irija, who, towards the end of his 
own mii” ¢ thus speaks of Bhartrihari ;-— 
ra Aa feast fevet Far | 
une ematraretarart eC Ta: I 
Whether the whole of Bharitrihari'’s commen- 
tary on the Mahdhbhdshya is still in existence, 
it is impossible to say, I have never heard 





of any MS. of it except the Berlin one which 


does not go beyond the 7th Abnikn of the first 
Pida; it is incomplete at the beginning and 
defective in the middle, and altogether very 
incorrect. But even from this imperfect and 
faulty MS. it is clear that Bhartrihari’s was a 
very fnll and elaborate commentary, that ita 
author knew more than one glosg on the Mahd- 
bhtehya of which we know nothing, that his 
MSS. exhibited readings not to be met with in 
any of the MSS. which have hitherto become 
accessible, and that Kaiyafa’s commentary— 
at least for the first seven Ahnikas—is but a 


| very meagre extract from the work of Bhar- 
trihari. Considering that Bhartrihari’s com- 


mentary is at least four times as extensive aa 
Kaiyata’s, and that Kaiyata’s comment on the 
first three Piidas contains about 6,000 élokas, 
25,000 élokas, which is the figure given by 
I-tsing. I-tsing is right too in calling Bhartri- 
Bhartrihari himself calls the author of the 


| Mahdbhdshya the Chiirnikdra, or author of 
the Chirai, (Berlin MS. pp. 92a, 1024, 121a.) 


I EET PTE GTR NOS 8 A EO 
pesaalieen ep wha sha a en altel aoe 
of the eigt Adhyfyas. | Curious it is 





3 "The Hari-kirikts Hari-bdrihé 
RR pela ing 
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The work usnally called Valyopadiya has 
long ceased to be studied in India. MSS. of 
it are rare, and generally incorfect. In all of 
them the work is divided into three Kandas, 
and the whole is therefore also named Tritdndi. 
The first of the three chapters which is called 
in most MSS. 183, the second or Vakya-kdnda 
487 flokas. The third or Pada-kdnda consista 
of 14 sections (Samuddeéa), with a total of 
1315 élokas, The Vékyapadiya then, such 
as we have it, contains altogether 1995, or 
in round numbers 2000 dlokas, and this is 
the figure given at the end of Colebrooke’s 


* Rupees ZF’). 

Such being the case, it appears to mo that 

bones y Noten according to which the 

ninined 700 élokas, cannot 
br to the work to which our MSS. give the 
title Vékyapadiya; for I see no reason to believe 
that a writer who gives correctly the extent of 
Pinini’s grammar, of the Kdskd-eritti, of the 
Mahdbhdshya, and, so far as we can judge, of 
Bhartrihari's commentary, should have made 4 
mistake or been misinformed in this case. On 
the contrary, I hope to show that I-tsing’s 
account is as accurate here as it is in the case 
of the other works which he describes, and I 
believe that T can at the same time suggest the 
Sanskrit title of the last work mentioned by 
him, the ‘Pina or Pida or Vina’ which Pro- 
feasor Miller hesitatingly understands to be 
the Bhattikdrya. 

Vardhamansa describes Bhartriban,whom 
he mentions in his Ganaratnamahodadhi, as 
aT aa: Hal AAT a TAT Marea 
a ‘the author of the Vdbyopadiya and Pra- 
kirgaka, and commentator of three Padas of the 
Mahdbhdshya.’ The expression ‘ Vikyapadiya 








Trikandi in the verse cited from Helirdja, 
and must be understood to denote the work 
which the MSS. call simply Vékyapadiya, As 
a South-Indian MS. nsea Prakirnada synony- 
mously with Pada-kénda, and as moreover 
Helirija calls his commentary on the 


Pada-kéinda—Prakirna-prakééa, it ia clear that 
Prakirna or Prakirnaka was a name for what | 


is now considered the third chapter of the 
Vadkyapadiya, and it follows that as Inte as the 
12th century the term Vékyapadiya was 


employed to denote the first and second chap- 
ters only of Bhartrihari’s work. 

After this it is hardly necessary to say that 
I understand I-taing's statement about the 
Vikya discourse to refer to the Vil | 





in this restric d sense, which would contain 
670 or, roughly speaking, 700 slokas, and that 
I would recognize in the ‘ Pina’ the Prakirna 
or Peda-kinda. Iam aware that the number 
of élokas which I-tsing assigns to the Pina does 
not agree with the actual number of floknas of 
the Prakirna, but am inclined to think that 





| this very discrepancy speaks rather in favour 
| of than against my identification. 


‘Not to 
don my own views on the subject, we have 
Pinyyard jae distinct tedtimony, that already 
in his time the Pada-kdnda was no longer com- 
plete, ‘either because it had ceased to be 
studied, or throngh the carelessness of copyists, 
or through other causes." I-tsing’s statement 
is the more valuable as suggesting how much 





of Bhartrihari’s work may really have been 


lost. 

Excepting the well-known verses at the end 
of the Fakya-kanda, Bhartrihri refers to other 
epics both in the Vékyapadtya and 

the Prakiraa, only in such general terms as 
Smrityantara and Vyitkerenintera, by which 
the commentators understand the grammars of 
A piéali and Kaéakritsna. In his com- 
mentary on the Mahdbhéshya he cites of 
writers on grammar by name the A pigalih 
and K uni, the commentator of the Ashiddhydyi. 
Besides he mentions or quotes :—the Toasétiri- 
yoh and Véjasaneyinah; the Aivaldyana- and 
Apastamba-(érauta)-sdtras, and a Bahvricha- 
(srauta)-sitra-bhdshya; the Nirubkta, Pritiéé- 
khyas, Sikshés in general, and a verse from the 
Pdninlya-tikshd in particular; Dharmasiitraka- 





Vatieshika-dariana and the Naiydyikih, But 
what I would call particular attention to, is 
quotes three times from the Vaidyake and Cha- 
raka, and that it is therefore certain that of 


| Indian writers on medicine Charaka at any 


rate must be placed before the middle of tho 

7th century. 

nn ae ep seibenar aden a crrerS Se 
ry, that later gramma- 

in a" 








rians are wrong in 1d ti 
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BY PROP. EAMCHANDEA GOPAL BHANDARKAR M.A., POONA. 


of the Dekhan for the Bombay Gazetteer, I had to 


give an account of Krishnarija, an early Rashtra-— 
| be) such as this.’ Verily even the architect 


kota monarch and successor of Dantidurga, 


and in this connection had to examine the Baroda 


Asiatic Society's Journal, vol. VIII, pp. 292. It 
struck me that an important passage relating to 
this king had been misunderstood by the translator, 
they had occasion to write about Krishnardja ac- 
cepted this translation, and spoke of Krishnardja 
as having built a fort on the hill at BlApura. 
Dr. Bibler thought one of the stanzas was badly 
deciphered or was corrupt, and made out that a 
temple of Siva waa constructed in addition to a 
hill fort; but he did not identify Elipura.: Mr. 
same a8 Yellipur in North Kanara." And now, 


in the number of this Journal for June last! 


Mr. Fleet haa given a revised transcript and 
facsimile. But I am sorry to observe his tranala- 
take the liberty of discussing the sense of the 
passage, and feel little doubt that a scholar like 
Mr. Fleet will himself acknowledge the appro- 
priateness of the translation I have to give. The 
two stanzas are :-— 
faa 





= on 





: | 


eer (aa amy PereaT 3 SAR of. 
sega aad ae Ta II 





TH Sia AA aT || 
Mr. Fleet corrects the Gf of his facsimile to 
@PT7T in line 2. But the original is appropriate, 
“ Having seen his wonderful encampment situated 


mortals, who travel in celestial cars, alwaya take 





| much thought, saying:—" This is. abode 


of Svayarhbhu-Siva, and no drtificially made 
(dwelling) ; Sri, (if #he could be) seen, (would 
who built it felt astonishment, saying —‘ (The 
ulmost) perseverance would fail to accomplish, 
such a work again; abo! how hag it been 
achieved by me!"; (and), by reason of it, the king 
was caused to praise his name.” 

The evident objections against this translation 
are:—Ist. Mr. Fleet takes Wey—GiTqerq as a 
darmadhdraye compound, and a substantive noun, 
not an adjective. But in that case its gender 
ought to be masculine, since STW is m masc. 
noun; but it is not so here, because 4% which 
ia neuter qualifies it. 47 ought to be a, if 
the compound ia a karmadhdraya and a sub- 
stantive. 3. There must be a 4F to answer to 
cage it ought to be @eq, and then only can it be 
a Svayathbhu-Siva is taken as a compound; but 
Svayathbhu as an adjective of Siva or aa a crude 
ought to have the ending vowel long, while it is 
short here; and the metre does requirea short vowel. 
4. There is no reason why §f8# should be 
regarded as a mistake for @fqF. 5. When a 
noun and an adjective are put together, the 
copula only can be understood between them and 
not verbs of the potential or conditional mood. Mr. 
Fleet, however, understands ‘ would be’ after Gri, 
and ‘if she could be" in connection with FET. 6. 
Mr. Fleet translates #7 as “by reason of it.” 





| “Of what?” I would aak. Certainly not, “of his 


being struck with astonishment,” which is what 
precedes. 7. What could have led the author of 
the verses to compare “an encampment” with o 


temple of Siva P Sucha COMparison is i 


priate as there ia no reaemblance. 8. Why ahoyld 
an abode of Siva be contrasted with an artif- 
cially made dwelling; in other words, what is the 
Shag 2 °F denving this attribute of a temple of 


“Aobording in to my way of taking it the two 


stanzas form one sentence. The principal clause 


is 4 tar areerraraer and the rest are attribu- 
tive adjuncts of @raa. Tho word at has 





2 Ind, Ant. vol. XII, p, 156. 
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been understood in ita Sciak ud Weyaunlonkoa?” | 


by Mr. Fleet and the first translator; that 
Seciod th oOkak UMl Sintelale here and the word 
must be taken to signify “a temple.” Though 
the dictionaries do not give this sense, there ia no 
queation the word does denote a“ temple.” Thus 
in Mr. Telang’s Sildhiira grant, we have 


anit acai acre hss 
ait (F7). 


“ Who verily constructed in a short time twelve 
temples of Siva. (Ind. .Ant., vol. LX, p. 34, IL 1-2.) 
The word occurs in other inscriptiona also where 


it must be interpreted as “a temple.” In the | 


Agni Purdna we have in the Chapter‘on the 
Construction of Temples,— 

arent Aree aTeT MOTT | 

repay: saat a Fea II 

(Ea. Bib. Ind. vol. I, p- 111.) 
“Therefore having got wealth by luck or by 
exertion, one should give it in the proper way to 
the best among the twice-born and cause temples 
to be constructed.” Similarly in Blina'’s Kddam- 
bart, in the description of the victorious march of 


a erect | .- pia 








Thia occurs in the description of Vaetupila in 
the fourth canto. The sense is, “(That Vastu- 
pila] who docs good to the great who are living 


by means of wealth, and to those who are dead by | 


the restoration of dilapidated worka of publit 
utility (such aa tanks, wells 4c.) and temples.” 

The words in the two stanzaa before us are to be 
thus syntactically connected — 


Ae ap a 





sary Sane sia 3 301 ” St qaan | 


valahh ih ver [itr] tt Pref orf 





¢ ‘This reference I owe to Mr, Telang himaelf a : 
* My attention was called to this passage by Prof. | tho J 


Here 27 Wait is, like @f and @f@rq in the pre- 
ceding sentences and 34 in the following, to be 
connected with : 3et in the first sentence 
in which the description of this king begin 
It is usual in Sanskrit literature when a descrip- 
tion is given, to introduce each sentence by the re- 
lative pronoun and make it an attributive adjunct 
of the subject in the principal sentence, t., the 
thing or person described. .A close translation 
of this ia — 

“(Phat king] by whom, verily, was caused to 
be constructed a temple on the hill at ElApor 
a siciddectal sheatllare =m neckings ghia Meee 
of immortals who move in celestial cars, struck 
ing, ‘This temple of Siva is sclf-cxistent; in a 
thing made by art such beauty ia not seen,'—a 
temple, the architect-builder of which, in conse- 
quence of the failure of his energy as regards [the 
construction of | another such work, waa himself 
suddenly struck with astonishment, saying, ‘Ob, 
how was it that I’ built it{” 

Si es La bl is to be taken as a Bahworthi 
qualifyin, PPTL understood ; Ala ia an inde. 
pinkie aitvee aabening » “verily ;" Ty has ita 
final vowel shortened because it qualifies the neuter 
noun Sivadhdma, 

In this passage therefore, Krishnarija is repre- 
sented to have cansed to be constructed un the 














‘ | hill at Elipur, a saasste‘cl Blow ceuatancellene 


beauty, and in the next stanza the idol is spoken 
of os having been decorated by the king with 


rubies, gold, and all other precious things. Here, 


too, Mr. Fleet translates yena by “ by means of it,” 
but it ought, aa in the preceding sentence, to be 
rendered as “by whom,” i«, by the king. Now, 
when the ending pura of names of places under- 
goes a change in the vernaculara it becomes ura, 
and in rare cases ora. Thus we have (hittur for 
Chitrapura, Indor forIndrapura, Sirur for Sripura, 
Simhur for Sitbapura, Ndndur or Ndndor for 
&e, Thus then E14 purashould become Elur, 
and with the termination ka which is the Sanskrit 
original of the vernacular ending d, we have 
Elurd. Itis, therefore,a temple of extraordinary 
beauty on the hill st El ur that Krishnarija, in 
these two stanzas is said to have caused to be 
constructed; very likely it was the Kailfisa 
itself, since it is spoken of with such admiration. 
The date of the grant in which Dantidurga 
ia to have conquered the Chilukyas 
sk tends parsioctak wedi ta Ala aa 
a ye 


who has been editing 








i¥. Eitharate, of Ahmedabad 
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Erishnardja is in the RAdhanapur grant aleo 
spoken of as having wrested the supreme sove- 


reignty from the Chilukyas. It therefore appears | 
that Dantidurga died without completing hia work, 


MISC 
EAJAPITAMAHA—THE SILAHARA TITLE. 
With reference to what Mr. BR. D. Davé haa 


written at p. 150 above, on the meaning of Raja. | 


pitdmaka, or more cerrectly Réya-Pitémaha,— 
payed denny A hiioeymie oer dr taeane et tee 
god Brahmi, means ‘ grandfather,’ the title may 
of course be taken aa meaning ‘the grandfather 
of kings,” as was done by the author of the Ku- 
mdérapdlacharifa, in order to suit the fancy that 
he had in his mind. But, so far aa the insecrip- 
tions are concerned, it undoubtedly means,—aa 
Mr. Wathen did not * suggest,’ but properly took 
it to mean, in the case of the analogous expression 
Mandalika-Pitdmaha,—nothing but ‘“‘a Pitémaha 
(or Brahmé) of a king,” or “a very Pit&maha 
among kings."—Compare the analogous titles, 
not capable of the same double interpretation, 
of—Edya-Ndrdyana, applied to the Western 
Chilukya king VikramAditya VI. in L 3 of the 
Gilihalli inscription (Jowr, Bo. Br. BR. As. Soo. 


Vol. IX. p. 296), and to the Dévagiri-Yidava | 


king Krishna in L 14 of the Béhatti grant 


(id. Vol. XII. p. 42), and to Rimachandra of | 


the same dynasty in the two Thini grants 
(Jour. BR. As, Soc, 0.8. Vol. V., No. 8, p. 178, 
and No. 10, p. 183);—Rdya-Murdri, applied 
to the Kalachuri king Sévidéva or Soméévara 
in L 1 of cfesben apes prerie glad’ 8. and 
0..C. Inscriptions, No. 188) ;—Sr¢-nripati-Trind. 
fra, applied to the Rashtrakita king Govinda V. 
in L 38 of the Sdnglt plates (Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 
Boe. Vol. IV. p. 100);—Réja-Sarvajnabhipa, 
applied to the Western Chilukya king Sémdivara 
TH. in L. 9 of the Pattadakal macription (id, Vol. 
XI. p. 259) ;—Rdjerdja-Trinétra, applied to the 
Dévagiri-Yidava king Krishna in 1 12 of the 
Munawalli inscription (id. Vol. XI. p. 34);— 

Réja-Manéja, applied to the same king in |. 17 
of the same inscription ;—Mandalika-Kusumakd- 
danda, applied to Permidi I. of the Sinda family 
im 1. 33 of the Narégal imecription (id. Vol. XI. 
p- 224) ;—Yddava-Ndrdyana, applied to the Hoy- 


sala king Ballila II. in 1. 5-6 of a Halébid inscrip- | 


rigs ag aa: No. 233), and 

the Dévagiri-Yidava king Singhana I. in 
L 33-14 of the other Munawalli inscription (Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soe. Vol. XII. p. 11), and to Séina. 


chandra III. of the Yiidavas of Nasik in 13 of | 


* Journal of the Royal Arialic Society, vol. XII, (1880), 


pp. 20—255, On the Saka, Sadvat and Gupta Eras; a 





Ep 


the ongin of the Sarhvat and 
whole note ia full of the most in 





is, soon after Saka 675, aimee his successor had 
to continue it. Krishnar&ja, therefore, reigned in 
the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka 
era, i.¢., between 753 and 778 A.D. 





i inseription (Ind. Anat. Vol. XII: 
p. 126); —Srt-vikrdnta-Nérdyana, applied to the 
Réshtrakita king Govinda V. in |. & of the 
Sdight plates ;—and Srt-cira-Ndrdyana, applied 
to the same king in 1. 6 of a Kalas inscription — 
The title of Hdya-Pitdmaha was not confined to 
the Silihiiras, It is applied also—to the Déva- 

giri-Yiidava king Rdmachandra im the sceond of 
the Thing granta referred to above;—and to 
Sivachitta or PermAdi of the Kidambas of Goa 
in 1. 14 of the Gilihalli inscription (Jowr. Bo. Br. 
BR, As. Soc. Vol. TX. p. 296)—Other titles in 
which the name of Pitimaha occurs in the same 
way are—Sdmonta-Pildmaha, applied to Séina- 
ehandra IT. in L 3 of the Afijanéri inscription 
referred to abave;—and Mandalika-Pitdmaha, 
applied to Achyutaniyaka, the feudatory of Ra- 
machandra, in the second of the Thind inserip- 
tions referred to abore. 


Simla, 26th May 1883. 
cE DITYA ERA. 

En Mas Mallev’s Fadia What can if feach us? 
there is a long note (pp. 281—366) on “ The Renais- 
sance of Sanskrit Literature,” in which the author, 
clearness of statement and fulneesa of reference, 
Saka eras. The 
and 
bnsscichik Bate; bul wei cue cal BAd tan ba 
following extract from the first ten pages of it -— 

Tt has long heen an open secret among all who 
are interested in Indian coins and inscriptions, 
that there is absolutely no documentary evidence 
whatever for the existence of auch a king Vikm- 
miditya in the first century B.C. But the puzzle 
has always been, how the belief in such a king, 
living in the first century B.C. and in all his 
wonderful achievernenta, could have arisen, and 
this puzzle has at last been solved, I believe by 
what I may be allowed to call the architectonical 
genius of Mr. Fergusson." 

T do not mean to eny that all difficultica which 
beset that period of Indian chronology have been 


J. F. Freer, Bo. 038. 





| removed by him, but I cannot help thinking that 


in the main his solution will turn out to be correct. 
Mr. Fergusson tries to prove that what is called 


supplement to his paper on Indian Chronology, vol. IV., 





(2809), pp. 81—197. 
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the ern of Vikramiditya, 86 B.C., wai & dasa | us tho want of certain amount of 
arrived at by taking the date of the great battle acientific manliness and strat ‘ardneas on the 
of Korur,’ in which Vikramiditya, ie. Harsha of | part of scholars, wis) never Venter’ to say Yes or 
Ujjayini, finally defeated the Mlechchhas, 544 | No! and who always involve a crowd of reasons for 
ALD.,? and by throwing back the beginning of | andagainstina cloud of words difficult to construe. 
the new era 6 + 100 (or 10 + 60) before that | Mr. Fergusson, whether he is right or wrong, 
date, ie. 56 B.C. By a similar process, ie. by at all events pats down his foot firmly and sticka 
adding 10 + 100 years, another chronological era, | to his colours as long as he can. There is an 
called the Harsha era," wns fixed at 456 B.C., | immense advantage in this. If he is wrong, he 
though it never seema to have come into actual can be knocked down, and no one is likely to 
use. defend again what he has been unable to uphold. 

This certainly scema very plausible* Wecould | If he ia right, there can be no mistake as to where 
thus understand why much that was said origi- | be bas planted his standard, and others may 
nally of the Vikramiditya of the sixth century | safely push forward beyond the point which he 
A.D. was reflected on the purely nominal Vikra- | has reached. . 
miaditya of the Vikramé era 56 B.C., the inventor The coiifest han’ been polny ‘on for woias tims: 
of the era being projected 600 years before his Dr. Bhao Daji* arrived at the conclusion that 
actual reign, a period when there is really no —* not a single inscription or copper-plate grant is 
monumental, numismatic, or historical evidence of dated in the Vikrama Sathvat before the eleventh 
the existence of any auch king. century of the Christian era, and that the Vikrama 

It has been said that there is as yet no other | Sathvat was brought into use on the revival of 
evidence for this battle of Korur (Kurukshetra ?) | Jainism and the establishment of the Anhilpura 
besides Albiruni’s statement, But Albiruni does | dynasty in Gujarit.’ Mr, Fergusson’ thought at 
not invent battles. He tells us what he was told, | first that the Vikrama era was invented in the age 
and he may sometimes have misunderstood what of Bhoja of Dhird (a.p. 993), or rather by the 
he was told. But in our case the chronological | revived Chalukyas (a.p, 1009), This, however, 
side of the argument is too strong to be set aside | was going too far. General Cunningham in his 
by mere general suspicions and surmises, though, | Archeological Reports, vol. II, p. 266, denies 
no doubt, it would have to yield to contempora- | indeed the possibility of any mseription being 
neous evidence which should make a great battle | dated in the Sarhvat era in 747, and reads im ¢on- 
against foreign invaders at that time and in that sequence the date of one of Tod's inscriptions, 
place impossible. Besides, the statements of 747—56— 691, but 747+-78—825-6, ‘Attecina de, 
Tarinitha as to Harsha’s victory near Multan, | however, on p, 68, he speaks of an imseription 
though no doubt very modern, cannot be due to 
mere accident. 

Others had guessed at saoch a solution before 
Mr. Fergusson, but what I admire im him is his 
pluck, and the clearness with which he puts for- 

Nothing, I feel sure, haa injured Sanskrit studies 

‘ This battle of Korur is deseribed by Albirani in his 


































era, ie. 7345 a.p. and which he quotes aa the 
hiked inde Se oitedes ok dated in that 
mediaval era" Sir Walter Elliot published 
translations of some 


Se 
g to tho Almanack of Kanmira Harshh - 





dy geet ges ear The 
petit kel ray and Hhao ‘quite right, but what really took poe 
Br dime, Soci. 9 12), vi 20am ago Heltemann (aber den peck, Up 
THAy eg dae a ‘thet oF te adtesn 





niitha, ‘Srl Harsha abolished the the teaching of 8 she 


t M 
abs wore his conteorarion (900 p-B. hia predecessor 
his mocessor Sila, Ind, Ant., 





seign to Vikrambaitya the Gat your a. 
‘Gregory XII. in Regt to 
Pope | Folius Cex 


rol. iv. tersaaeay " 
‘ en ts ot Ate Sy 20. Z C. Soo Wober, Sanakrit’ Lslerature, 
ues, The same date, 4655ake—544 AT. is men. Ae 
Sait ee | Maha pee tte ci ol ane VII, wy AS mote Bombay Br. Royal Ariatic Society, 
Of 
of Wiltord ret Willerd, Buhler, be however, the Pare  daurnal af the cetierepe: vol. IV. (1870), 


i thitmya ‘a ‘n wratched fo ofthe 12th or 14th oom 


tury. n edit oaaor Weber | 
* Journi ofthe | IL Awutic & , vol. XII. 198. Tt 
p- 25; Reinand, Mimoire war I'Inde, Pp: I 
strange that Albirnni should not have Bote ot 

state of the oase ny tenance ac ih gee 28 Aer 
Hania lived 400° yeana before Vikramd; but that 


dated 811, which he interprets in the Vikrama 


ft inscriptions in 
1836 (J. &. A.B. wol TV. (1837), p. 14), in which the 
ikramarfor the Sales 


a ; red de weld ag sur ofthe 
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era is alluded to.” Of course, nothing short of a 
contemporancous document dated less than 600 
of the Vikrama era would really upset Mr. Fer- 
gusson's theory, and such a date has, aa yet, not 

My learned friend, Professor Biihler, who still 
holds to the belief that the Vikrama era, which 


begins 56 nuc., was really established by a king of | 


that name who lived before the beginning of the 
study of Indian inscriptions, and has of course 
been most anxious to produce at least one inscrip- 
600 of Vikrama, orit44.p. He conld easily prove 
that Bhao Daji’s limit was much too late, as there 
is the Samfingadh plate, the date of which im the 
Vikrama era comes to7i44.p." He also pointed 
out the Pithan inscriptions of Sarnvat 502 (746 
4.D.), recording the accession of Vanarija, though 
here Mr, Burgess expressed some doubts aa to its 
gennineness, Anyhow the fact remained that o 
scholar who had probably seen more inscriptions 
than any other, could not produce a single case 


where the Vikrama era was used before 754 a-p., | 


that is, 810 years after its supposed introduction.™ 
I should have expected therefore that Professor 
Buhler would, have hesitated, when he suddenly 
came on the Kivi .inscription which gives tho 
date 400 A.D. for ita grantor Jayabhata, before 
accepting it as a Vikrama date.4 Under other 
circumstances his arguments miyht have carried 
conviction, but when thisis the only case of a Vikra- 
on which he relies requires, surely, careful reconai- 


deration. If Jayabhata ia the father of Dada I, 


and if Dada’s dates range from Saka 380 to 417 
(a.D. 459-498),"" no doubt the date assigned to his 
tathor—vis. 436, cannot be Saka (A.D. 564). But 





oy arias "Jour vol. 
Antubie 


Western Chilukya 
from | daronntion on 





Br, BR. Asial 
dated in the V. vat 
nee Ind. ant vol, VII, p- 183; vol. XT, 


uu Brofesso: Bohler informs mea that he 
sits ‘ion, <a Sahvat 7H4= a.p. seein 





1576, p. 152) haa not 
the Bombay 
, 316. mai nite a different Vikra- | 


of tha 
| (1860), p. 235; vol. TX, p. 149, 


|. Boe. vol. It P. B71 


does it follow therefore that it is Wikiswe 964, 
te. 450 a.p.P Is it likely that the father would 
nse one era, and the som another? Besides, the 
date in the inscription ia injured, and even if the 
date were right, there would he considerable 
doubt whether the Ashidha Sudi™ could have 
fallen on a Sunday in 430 .4.p." Heartily as I 
should weloome any evidence that would settle 
this interesting point either way, I cannot think 
that this one date of Jayabhata will settle it, 
What has to be proved is that an era, invented by 
& great king in 56 n.c., remained dormant for 
600 years at least, This will require very plenaible 
pr cada and the strongest monumental evi- 
e. 

Let us now gee how, according to Dr, Bhao 
Daji” and Mr. Fergusson,” the real date of Vikra- 
miidityu, the inventor of rics Porcher 
determined. During the whole of 
travels in India, Siliditya icletgreedhiats Ku. 
muiirarija) was on the throne of Kifinyakubja, as 
supreme rulerin the north of India.” Tha date 


| of these travels, according to Chinese chronology, 


is from 629-645. - In about 640, or during his 
second stay at Nilanda, Hionen- had o 
vision that king Sildditya would die in ten years. 
This, apart from all visions, would place the king’s 
death in 650 4.5. When Hiouen-thsang took 
leave of king Siliditya; he had reigned thirty 


| Yours, and was holding his sixth quinquennial 


assembly (called Mokshamahdparishad, or Paiicha- 
porishad). The beginning of his reign must there- 
fore be fixed at 610, its end about 650, He was 
by caste a Vaiéya.” 


itya dead, and his minister O-to-na-shan 


= This should be 499 a.—Ep, I. A. 
™ Professor Babler's remark (Indian Antiquary, vol. V, 





a atronee ames aoe Fleet, Indian 
plate (conf. rol, VIII, p. hl). 
i Jo Br. KE. Asial. Soc. rol. VI, 
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(A-la-na-shon) ruling 
difference, however, in Indian chronology, is 
really to be considered aa a confirmation rather 
than as a difficulty; and so ia Ma Tuan-lin’s 
account of the wars between Sildditya and his 
great opponent Pulakésin™ of Kalyina (whom 
he does not name), which he places in 618- 


6o7.™ 
The father of this Sildditya was Prabhikara 
(or Prabhikaravardhana), and his elder brother. 


RAjyavardhana™ Both had been reigning. before 

The elder brother had been defeated and killed 
by Sadinka (moon) of Karnasuvarna,” an enemy 
of the Buddhists, and it was then that Siliditya 
was proclaimed king, thongh he declined the title 
of Mahdrdja, preferring that of Kumfraraja. In 
six years he conquered the * five Indies,” but peace 
waa not restored during thirty years. Being o 
strict Buddhist, he forbad the eating of meat. 
of Silditya of Kanyakubja, the supreme ruler of 


Northern India, and his two predecessors, coming 


from an eye-witness, the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen- 
thsang, is confirmed by a well-known Sanakrit 
author Bana, in his Harshacharita. This text was 
discovered by Dr. F. Hall, and ita great import- 
ance pointed out in his preface to the Vdaaradattd. 
It has since been published at Calcutta. In this 
work, again the work of an eye-witness, the same 
Harsha or Harshavardhana Silditya is represented 
aa the son of Pratdpasila and Yaéovatt, hia elder 








sca Tha inecriphiona ave Spor s Bhan Dail, Journal 


and Journal of the. al Aviahic Society, vol. TV isvo) 
92-55. See, however, Fergusson, Indian Antiquary, 


vol. Il, (1873), p. 4, and . in Indian Antiquary, 
vel ¥. (ISTO) p67 lalso vol, VIL, p. 241). At p. OF 






kedin I], Saty Araya, whose reign be in 0) ap. (End. 
Ant. vol. . ST, p. O44), while hia great-yrands 


selqued TOD-705, according to 1 Bee Journal | 
of the Bombay fr. RK. Asiat. Soe. vol. 111, pt. ii. Jam. (1851) 


sp. 205, 207, M1; vol. 1, Oct. (184i) p. 
vol. VI. On Killidies, p. 20. 3 





<i ata So amall a 


RB : 


his brother had been educated by Bhanqi. ‘Their 
who was killed by the king of Milava” on the 


ahene, and when EAjyavardhana succumbed to 
Gupta, king of Ganda, Harsha (Harsha Déva or 









the MAlavas, and 1 ‘1 ' ras rere. Harsha 


title being Kumfra (Hiocuen-theang, tame LT, 
p. 77), like that of Harsha.” 

The duration of the reigns of RAjyavardhana 
and Prabhikara is not given, but as it m stated 
Pratipadila’s reign in 580, which leavea about 
thirty years, 580-01) for Prabhikaravardhane 
and RAjyavardhana. Silidityn Pratipadila ruled 
fifty years, 590—590,1" and was preceded by 
Vikramiditya (at Srivasti™), whose reign would 
accordingly have ended in 530. From what 
Hiouen-thsang tells us of Vikrama’s treatment of 
the Buddhist Manoratha,™ the king seems for o 
time to have favoured the Brihmans, while his 
successor Siliditya favoured Vasubandbu and the 
Buddhists, though it is easy to see that, during 








both ry ies or favours one at one time, the other 
at another. We hear of fathers turning Bud- 








a song, tome IT, p. 115. | 
| which would only be. “ome 
* Manorhita, Gr Bercy oe gy 


Bice , 


iy 
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and if there are any feuds between the rival sects, 
they are settled by intellectual rather than by 
physical force. 

Now this proposal to assign thirty years to the 
reigns Of Prabbiikaravardhana and Rajya- 
vardhana, seems to me to create nnnecessary diffi- 
culties. Hiouen-theang says no more than that 
sixty years before 640 the throne waa occupied 
by Siliiditya. If we assign to Siliditya a reign 
from 550 to 600, it would have been equally true 
to say that Sildditya reigned sixty years before 
G4). There would then remain ten years for the 
both of whom died a violent death, and we should 
have the battle of Korur and the starting-point of 
the Vikrama era, as well aa the appointment of 





Mitrigupta to the throne of Kaémira, well within 
the reign of Vikramiditya, his reign extending to 


550 a.p. ‘Sixty years’ is probably meant for the 
Brihaspati cycle. : 
This may be seen from the following table — 
550. Vikramiditya Harsha i of 
531-579. Ehoaru Nushirviin and Barzit. 
544. Battle of Korur, 600 after 56 p.c., era 
of Vikruma, 
Siddhasena Siri, a Jain, helps in reckon- 
ing the era. 
544. Mitrigupta, ruler of Kadmira, contem- 


bhata, born 476. 


Variha-mihara quotes Romaka-siddhdn. | 


ta by Srishena, 505, based on Lata, 
Vasishtha, Vijaya nandin, &c. ; quotes 
Pauliéa-siddhdnta by 
by Vishnu-chandra; qnotes Sawra- 


siddhdnta;  Va-Gha-mihira, quotes 
Paitdmaha-siddhdnta; also Satya 
a er 

Jishnu,fatherof Brahmagupta (born 598), 


Digniga, criticised by Uddyotakara, who | 


is mentioned by Subandhu, who is 
disgraced, 900 p. n. w. ? 


* From the Academy, April 21, 1883, p. 277. 





Paulus all. 


[Avever, IBSS. 


550-600. Siliditya Pratapasfla (Malava), 
called Bhoja by Ferishtah. 
Vasubandhu restored, Pandit at Nalanda, 
brother of Asanga; died before 569. 
Madhavagupta, Tiraka, Sushena, at his 
Court. 


RAjyavardhana (eldestson). Defeats king 
of Milava. In defeated by Sadinka of 
or Gupta of Ganda. Foei-tu, Chinese 


ambassador, G05, 
610-050. Siladitya Harshavardhana 
(younger eon), called Kumiirardja, ‘s 
Vaisiya, 
His sister, RAjyaéri, wifeof Grahavarman, 
who was killed by king of MAlava. 


His minister Bhandi (Po-ni), 
Alliance with Bhiskara-varman, Kumira 


of Prigjyotisha (Kiamartipa). 

Wars with Pulakedin Il of Mahdrishtra, 
temp. Hiouen-thsang (618-625, Ma 
‘Tuan-lin). 
who began en ae eee Awrives 


arrives after Siliditya’s death, 

Visited by Hiouen-thsang, 620-645 ; by 
Alopen, 639. 

wirhek oe Daéakumdracharita, Adeyddar 
a, old. 

Subandhu, Vdsavadatia quoted by Bana. 
otakara, Dharmaktrti, pupil of Asanga. 

Bina, Harshacharita, Kddambart, Chan- 
dikdstotra, Raindral’ (Dhivaka F) 
Pdrvattparinayandtaka (ed, Bombay). 

Mayira, Mayiira-dataka, 


Adhyari ja. 
Jayiditya (Kddikd), died 660 (I-teing’). 
Though some of the links in this chronological 
of a VikramMditya in the first century 4.0, may 


| now be accounted for, while his real existence in 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE PYGMIES, THE 
MARTIKHORA, THE GRIFFINS, AND THE 
DIKARION OF ETESIAS.! 

Having recently been engaged in an endeavour 
to identify the localities of the sources of the 
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different mineral productions mentioned by the 

earlieat writers on India, my attention has been 
drawn to the allusions which accompany them to 
many ao-called fabulous races of men and species 
of animala ond plants. A tolerably intimate 
acquaintance with the wilder tribes of India and 
with some of ita natural productions enables me, 
] venture to think, to make some new contributions 
towards explaining the origin of certain of these 
Oriental myths. The portion of my work which 
refers to the mineral productions will shortly be 
published; but, as it may be some time before I 
can complete my notes on the races of men, 
animals, and plants, I make an offering of this 
instalment to those who are interested in the aub- 


ject, hoping that what I have to say will be subject-_ 


ed to their criticiam. My knowledge of Ktesins 
and his commentators ia almost wholly founded 
on Mr. M'‘Crindle’s recently published work." 
First, as regards the Pygmies. They were of 
small stature, covered with long hair, and hved 


by hunting. In the country occupied by them — 


there was a lake which produced oil," and there 
were also many silver mines situated in the same 
region.” Other accounts represent them aa fight- 
ing with cranes and robbing their nesta. Now, 
without going into details, it will be suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to point to the facta that a hairy 
tribe of men of low stature who live in trees 
reported to dwell in the upper valley of the Irawadi, 
between Momein and Manipur, In this region, 
too, are the famous Upper Burma petroleum wells 
of Ye-nan-gyoung, while in the Shan States and 
towards Bhamo argentiferous galena is worked at 
the present day, and the silver is extrasted. The 
robbing the cranes’ nesta, &c., may have arisen 
simply from a figurative description of the fact 
of trees. 

The martithora is described as an animal of 
the size of the lion, red in colour, with three rows 
of teeth and stings on various parta of its body, 
but especially on the tail, which caused it to 
resemble the seorpion. Its name records the fact 
that it was a man-eater (Persian mardkhor), which 
isalsocrpresaly stated by Ktesias. It was hunted 
by the natives from the backs of elephants. 
Although it has been suggested by some commen- 
tators that this was the tiger, others appear to be 
unwilling to aceept it as such, and regard the 
whole ne pure fable. Now, among facta not 
generally known, though mentioned m some works 
on zoology, is one which I can state from my own 

knowledge ia familiar to Indian Shikaris 
Pe ta: tak ik tbe eatromiiy-ak ale Su of tee 
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GEST he Wik tek a Gee 
horny dermal structure like a claw or nail, which, 
I doubt not, the natives regard ns analogous to 
the sting of the scorpion. Moreover, the whiskers 
of tha tiger ure by many natives regarded as 
capable of causing injury; and sportsmen know, 
where this is the case, that, if they do not take 
precautions, the skins of their slaughtered tigers 
will be destroyed by the removal or burning of 
the three rows of teeth probably had its origin in 


the three lobes of the carnivorous molar, which 


ia of such a different type from the molar of the 
ruminant or of the horse. The martikhora was 
therefore, 1 believe, the tiger, and the account of 
it ombodica actual facts, though they were some- 
what distorted in the telling. 

The griffins, or gryphonsa, which guarded the 

are described as “ a race of four-footed 
birds, about as large as wolves, having legs and 
claws like those of the lion, and covered all over 
the body with black feathers, except only om the 
breast, where they are red.” If from this account 
we exclude the word birds, and for feathers read 
hair, we have a tolerably accurate description 
of the hairy black-and-tan coloured Thibetan 
mastiffs, which would naturally be, and are, in 
fact, the custodians of the dwellings of Thibetana 
—those of gold-miners, no doubt, as well as of 
others. Capt, Gill's frequent references to these 
fierce dogs in hia River of Golden Sand fully 
bear out this identification. Thoy appear to have 
played a part, too, in the other fable of the gold. 
digging ante which has been so fully cleared up 
by Sir H. Rawlinson and Prof. Schiern.* 

The bird (!) called ditarion, which was the size 
of a partridge’s egg, and buried its dung, may be 
identified with the beetle of that size, a species of 
scaraacus, or dung beetle, and which is called 
gabaronda in Hindustani. As is well known, it 
buries pellets of cattle droppings as o receptacle 
for ita eggs or larve. 

I might add many items to this list, but I 
forbear further trespassing on your, space, sare 
that I would point out that the amber of Ktesias 
and the red insecta with which it is associated 
may obviously be identified with shell-lac and lac 
dye (coceua lacea), while the Siptakhora tree on 
which they were found may possibly be the Kiuem. 
H. (Schleichera trijuga), the fruit of which is 
edible, Or it may have been the Mhowa (Bassia 
baeli), See acne of which, when dried, con- 





jw alao eaten. 


v.. 
Trinity College, Dublin, April 6, 1833. 





* Loc. cit. p. 2M. 
® Ind, yg vol. IV, pp. 2258. 
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SEAMY SIDE OF THE VEDIC RELIGION. 
By Andrew Lang, M_A. 


It may seem almost blasphemous to eay that 


the Vides have their seamy side; but truths 
even more painfol, if possible, than this must be 
faced in the sacred interests of science. Mr, Max 
Miller has recently said, in India; What it can 
Teach Us, that “im the Védas we have a nearer 
approach to a beginning, and an intelligible be- 
ginning, than in the wild invocations of Hottentote 
and Bushmen.” The Vidas, according to Maz 
Maller, are the religious hymns of a highly civil- 
ized people, of m people whose ancestors were 
practically civilized before the Aryan separation, 
before the language in which the hymna were 


chanted was a language atall. It ia difficult to | 


see how the religion of « society so long matured 
can be nearer “the beginning” than the religion 
of racea who have not yet evolved or accepted 
civilized society. Again, there is nothing parti- 
cularly “wild” in some of the “invocations” of 
Bushmen. Qing, an uncorrupted Bushman, gave 
the first Europeans he met, Mr. Orpen and his 
companions, the following account of the rudi- 
mente of his faith-—“He said, ‘Cagn made all 
things, and we pray to him.’ I said (Mr. Orpen 
writes) ‘How do you pray to him?" Answer; (in 
a low imploring voice), ‘O Cagn, O Cagn, are we 
not your children? Do you not see our hunger? 


Give us food! And he gives us both hands full.’” | 


(Cape Monthly Magazine, July 1874). Take an 
example of the “wild invocations” of the Banks 
islander, Here is the prayer of a Papuan in dan- 
ger at sen. He addresses Quite —"“ Qate, Mara- 
wa! Look down on me; smooth the sea for us 
two, that I may go safely on the sea. Beat down 
for me the crests of the tide-rip that I may come 
to a quiet landing-place” (Codrington, “ Religious 
Beliefa in Melanesia,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Inatitute, Feb. 1881). Compare the prayer 
of Odyssens to the Pheacian river :-—“ © King, 
whosoever thou art, unto thee am I come aa to one 
that receiveth prayer. ... nay, pity me, O King, 
for 1 avow myself thy supplant. So spake he, 
waves and made the water smooth before him.” 
These Greek, Bushman and Papuan prayers are 
allon a level, and all are not only near the begin- 
ing, but near the heart, of religious hope. It is 
true that Cagn is a kind of grasshopper, and 
Marawa a — But the religions sentiment 
indisturbed by the Indicrons myths of 

dis ch and Stabalivereal We propose to show 
that civilized and ancient as was the society which 
anteater team besinerng al Aes 
was very near akin in the wildness 





of ite detail and of its mythology to the faith of | 





| Bushmen and Hottentote, The evidence for the 


Vedic religion is to be found, of course, im the 
hymns of the Véda and im the ritual of the 
Brdimanas. Datea cannot be given with any 
certainty, but we may assume the collection of 
the Vida to be not later than 1000 5. c., while the 
Brdimanas (directions for the ritual of sacrifice 
and explanations of the separate detaila) may, we 

sume, be three or four hundred years later. 
The Brddmanas, however, contam many myths 
and legendas which may be as old as, and even older 
than, the Védas; just as the secholia on Homer 


contain legends which, in one form or another, 


may be older than the Iliad or Odyssey. Other 

legends are clearly the late explanatory mventions 

af 4 superstitious priesthood, working on the old 
lines of mythological belie 

(= Eu Shel Rig Fade ooannce suctifioghes tek 





ita traces, but the practice chiefly endures in 


aymbola and substitutes, Behind the Vida, ear- 


lier than the Véda, “nearer the beginning” than 


the Véda, was the age of human sacrifice. Wilson 
writes (Ji. WI, 59-63; I, xxiv,) that it is inferrible 
from some passages that “ human sacrifices were not 
unknown, although infrequent.” ees 
is accepted aa proof that human sacrifice wns, if 
not actually practised, at least a lively recollection 
of the religious spirit. Among other 

a Valuable example ia found in the Gatupatka 
Brdhmana (Sacred Booka of the Eaat, vol. XII, 
p- 59). ‘A cake is offered as a substitute for an 
animal “which, it would seem, was originally & 
substitute for the human sacrifice.” “ At firat the 
gods,” anys the Satapatha Brdhmana, “ offered 
up aman asavictum.” When he was offered up, 
the sacrificial essence went out of him. It en- 
tered into the horse, and thence into a number of 
animal victims, Finally, it entered the earth and 
waa dug up in rice and barley, and therefore rice 
aucrifice, “men of straw,” are now offered by the 
Oraons, a wild tribe of India, and by other races. 
A curious vestige of human sacrifice is found in a 
famous hymn, the Ninctieth of the Tenth Book 
of the Rig Véda. The hymn tella ua how all 
things were made out of the mangled limba of 
a magnified non-natural man, Purusha. Now, 
whether this hymn be an ancient one or not, 
whether it be “near the beginning” or not, the 
legend which it relates is found among Scan. 
dinavians, Iroquois, Egyptians, Greeks and pther 
races. Among these people the world, or great 
part of it, is constructed out of the mangled 
frame of a non-natural man or giant. Among 
the Vedic bards the man or es ia Purusha ; 
among the Iroquois he is Chokanipok ; | 











not a man, but a dog, is the 


of Set and Osiris in Egypt, of Dionysus Zagreas 
in Greece, of Ru in Mangaia, were “ utilized” in 
the manufacture of various planta, stones, ani- 
mala and metala. We have never observed these 
coincidences moted by learned disputants as to 
the meaning of the myth of Purusha. The only 


peculiarity of the Vedic hymn is its ritual cha- 


sliced into component parts of the universe in a 
rude casual way, in the Purusha Sdkta the goda 
sacrifice Purusha with ull dus attention to ritual. 


“These were the earliest rites,” says the Rig | li 
Vida; and very nice rites they were, and uncom- | 


monly “near the beginning.” Necessarily the 
ritnal details must be later than the elaboration 
of sacrifice (whether that be late or early), but 
the general savage conception is a feature of the 
myths of very backward races in various parts of 
the world, Hang observes, and we partly agree 


with him, that “ the ideas which the hymn con- | 


taina are certainly of » primeval antiquity. In 
fact the hymn is found in the Yajur Vida among 


among the Vedic people, it would be easy to ahow 
that Vishnu, when in the shape of a boar, brought 
to the North American cayotes and musk-rate, 
who perf the same useful feat. The myth 


of the origin of species in the Satapatha Brdh- | 


mane ia“ very curious and disgusting. Purusha 
was alone in the world. He differentiated himself 
lord. Reasoning that their union was a crime, 
became in each shape the mother of a separate 
tory pursuits of Zeus, Kronos, Demeter, Nemosis 
lar story. In the Satapatha Brdhkmana the earth 
was only the size of a span. A boar called 
among the Navajoes, while the boar, as we have 
said, recalla the musk-ratof the Tacullics. He, 
too, fished up a fragment of soil, which grew into 
the earth as we know it. If the Brdhmanas are 
“ near the beginning” of thought, they are also 
near the notions of the Tacullies and the Nava- 
joes, Of course the Aryan mind haa not been 
idle, When we find the Satapatha Brdhmana 









tortoise, we seem to be among the Indians of the 
tified with Aditya, and when the Adityas prove to 


(according to the interpretations : ations of various wcho 


fancy. 


ia regarded aa supreme for the moment, probably 
by a bard in whose clan that god received pecn- 


not only a# persons, but as savage persons. Now 
the savage draws no fired line between himself 
and the other things, animate or inanimate, in the 
world, He, or at least his medicine man, may 
become a bird, beast or fish; may transform 


2 | othera into the same shapes ; may fly in the air; 


may influence the weather; may “ milk the aky- 
cow,” aa the Zulus say, or “trap the Thunder- 
bird,” aa Kaffira and Red Men believe, Now 


the Wind, or what not, he worships them as 
persons, and moreover ad 





anlishmenta we have described. He “an- 
anthropomorphic shape in which he casta them is 
all unlike our civilized conception of what is 
anthropomorphic. He makes gods in what he 
conceives to be hia own image, and a very old 
image it is. All people do the same. The ritual- 
istic compilers of the Brdékmanas make their 
with ritual details that drive awny the evil spirits ; 
always engaged in magical austeritica, But the 
conservatiam of religion does not allow the Vedic 
believer, while he regards hia gods aa constantly 
occupied in ritual, to discard the older savage 
like savage sorcerers. Consequently the Veda 
animal form fighting with unimals, afraid of ene- 


of the Australians, Hottentots, and Bushmen. 
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The origin of the gods is conceived of in various 
ways. Sometimes, as in Greek, Maori and Man- 


gaan myths, Heaven and Earth ore regarded | 


aa two persons indissolubly united, who begat the 
gods, and were finally thrust apart by their own 
offspring, by Maui, or Kronos, or Indra. The gods 
are not naturally or necessarily immortal, any 
more than they are in Scandinavian mythology. 
They drink immortality from the charmed ocean 
of milk, or, in an earlier myth, they overcome 
death by means of certain sacrifices, much to the 
chagrin of death. Coming to individual gods, we 
find a legend about Indra which may or may not 
be “near the beginning” of religions thought, 


but which is painfully near the ideas of the Hot-_ 


tentots, which are wild. “What god, O Indra, 
was present in the fray when thou didst slay thy 
father, seizing him by the foot?" aska a Vedic 
poet (f. V. IV, 18.12), quoted by Dr. Muir. To 
explain this Vedic text (which in itself is a little 
damaging) a passage from the Black Yajur Vida 
ila quoted. “ Yajiia desired Dakshind, He con- 
sorted with her. Indra was apprehensive of this, 
He reflected, ‘Whoever is born of her, will be 
this.” Having considered, he"—took steps which 


caused Dakshind to produce a cow. Thus the | 


fig Veda observes (TV. 18.1.):—“His mother, 
cow, bore Indra, an unlicked calf." Now Heitsi- 
Eibib, a god of the Namas, was also borne by a 
cow. “ There waa grasa growing, and a cow came 
and ate of that grass, and she brought forth a 
young bull.” This bull was Heitaj-Fibib (Hahn. 
Tsuni Gamo: the Suprema Being of the Hot- 
tenfots, p. 68). The Véda and the “ wild invoca- 
tions of the Hottentots” are not so absolutely 
discrepant, then, in their accounts of the birth of 
gods. Indra is also said to be referred to in the 
Véde as a Ram,” of which,” says Wilson, “no 
very satisfactory explanation is given,” though 


the Ram-god of ancient Egypt is familiar to all, | 


and was worshipped (Herodotus, ii, 32), with rites 


precisely like those of the Buzzard among the | 
Indians of California. The Ram, like the Buz. _ 


tard, was sacred all the year; but on one solemn 
day the Ram, like the Buzzard, was sacrificed to 
himself, By an interesting coincidence, Indra, 
the Sheep, and the Eshattriya caste were all 
born at one moment from the breast and anna of 
was born from the arm of Papa. wade 
retained from a state of thought 1 
of Hottentots and Mangaians of the past, it seems 
almost superfluous to inquire. tording to # 
Vedio hymn, Indra cannot well have been a god 
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| from the beginning, for he “conquered heaven 


by austerity,” a method of obtaining celestial 


promotion which is open to mortals, | Indra wana 
greatsoma drinker. He once awigged thirty bowls 


of soma, though Dr. Hang, who haa tried the 
liqnor, could only manage oue teaspoonful. Ac- 
cording to SAyana, Indra took the shape of a quill 


when he went for soma, as Odin was an eagle 


when he flew off into the mead, and Yehl (the 
Thlinkeet god) was in a raven'’s shape when 
he stole the water. Indra’s great feat was the 
slanghter of a serpent, which, like the frog in the 
all the water. Indra also recovered some cows 
belonging to the gods which had been stolen. 

It would take several articles to unfold all the 
seamy side of Vedic religion. We have merely 
touched on Indra ; the chronique scandaleuse of his 
divine companions must be left untold, or told in a 


future essay. Suffice it to remark that as Racine 


says of the Greek gods, burning was too good for 
most of the Vedic deities, if we regard them in 
is a proof of the conservatiam of religion, and of 
that moral advance by which men's ethical con- 
ceptions are always moving beyond the religious 
any one wishes to see at a glance how much 
manaé, let him compare the myths of the con- 
stellations (Satapatha Prdhmana,—Sacred Booka 


of the East, vol. XII, pp. 282-286), with the similar 


myths in Brough Smyth's Aborigines of Victoria, 
or with any collection of savage stellarmyths which 
he may have at hand. The prize for ferocious 
license of puerile fancy must be given to the Brdh- 
manar. Max Miller says the contrast between 
and those of Aryans is 
“strong,” thongh “ very difficult toexplain."” We 
think the chief difference is that the savage in this 
are told, sans phrase, by people to whom they still 
their ritualistic idea to the savage myths they 
them awny as allegories, or as founded on linguis- 
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2ASENA II OF P VAKATAKA. 


BY DE. G. BUHLEE, C.1.E. 


subjoined grant of the Vak&taka king, 
Pravarasena II, was madeover tome 

for translation by Dr. J. Burgess. A transcript 
of it, prepared by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indrajt, 
has been published in Dr. Burgess’ Notes 
on the Bauddha Rock Temples of <Ajantd, 
penered 1879) p. 54, as well as some informa- 

n regarding the place where it was found. 

ORE Olash ta Tockiad Ou, Seve SIL Lo 
measuring 7°5 inches by 3°6, which are held 
together by one ring with a plain round seal 
sliding on the ring. The first and Inst plates 
are inscribed on one side only, the blank side 
being turned ontwards. Platea [IIa and [Ve 
have six lines each, plate [V6 four lines, and 
the remainder five each. The execution of the 
inscription is good, though the engraver has 
left ont a few syllables. The preservation, 
too, is very fair. The alphabet resembles that 
of the Seoni grant (Jour, As. Soc. Beng. vol. 
V, p. 729 seqq.) and of the Ajapti , inscrip- 
tions." The little hollow square at the top of 
the letters’ which is so characteristic of the 
Vikitaka alphabet and of those used in other 
parta of the Central Provinces, is frequently 
represented in the Ilichpur grant by a regular 
‘nail-head.’ To judge from the style of the 


letters the document belongs to the beginning | 


of the fifth century A.D. 
The language is not very grammatical 5ans- 
krit. Half a dozen bad grammatical mistakes 


oceur in the middle of the document, and | 


towards the end in the list of names, the use 
The spelling is sometimes faulty, e.g. In Sabli- 
ptopakliptah (IVa, 1. 3) and the Sandhi rales 
receive little attention. The omissions and 
mistakes can, however, nearly all be supplied 
or corrected with the help of the Seoni plates 
which were engraved only a few months 
Down to Pl. Ila, 1. 4 the text of both grants 
ia almost literally the same. 

On account of the close agreement of the 
two documents, especially in the historical 
a ¥. 

Sg Bo. i mei 


hie poner ail slee 


tion of the Dichpur Sasans 
much new light on the history of the Vikitaka 
kings. That would, also, undoubtedly be the 





Spey mone 


that the publica- 
would not, throw 


portion, it might be oe ote] 





case if the Seoni grant had been edited care- 


fully and translated correctly. But Prinsep's 


Pandits have unfortunately done their task im 
o very slovenly manner, and press of work 
seems to have prevented the illustrious epi- 


graphist from checking them. Consequently 


the transcript abounds in misreadings, which 
seriously distort the historical information 
furnished by the grant, and it is not even quite 
complete. The translation is not better than 
the transcript, This cireumstance, as well as 

the fact that very unsatisfactory attempts have 


been made to harmonise the information regard- 


ing the VakAtakas furnished by the Ajanta 
Inscription in Cave XVI, with the statements 
of the two grants, induce me to give here a 


about the Vakata kas. 
Vakitaka, aword Rich autora ye 
not admit easily of an et e: 





is both the name of 4 Seaniey dad ok the Raj- 


pit tribe governing it. In the latter sense it is 
used in the frequently recurring phrase of the 
two grants, “the greatkingofthe Vaka@takas 
(Vakdialandm mahdraja), in the epithet * the 
ornament or chief of the Viikitnkas,’ given to 
Pravarasena IT, on the seal of the two grants, 
sad in the expression ‘the banner of the Viki- 
taka race’ (vdkdtakavarhéaketw, Ajanta inser. 
1. 3). It denotes a place in the compound 
Povarajja-V dkdtaka, the name of a village to the 
north of Brahmaptra (read pura), mentioned in 





| the Seonigrant. The position of the kingdom of 


the Vikitakns is fixed partly by the sites where 
the two grants have been found and partly by 

geographical namea mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, The Dichpur grant was found * seven 
or eight miles south of Ilichpur,’ in the northern 
corner of the Berars. It is quite clear that the 
modern Village of Chammak is the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Charminka, con- 
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nas of various schools and families." Foraccord- | 
| JA, it cannot have any etymological connexion 


ing to the strict laws of the ancient Prikrita 
Charmad&nka would become Chammanka, to 
which the present name comes very near. The 
permits us to infer that the Dichpur district 

responds with the province (réshira) of 
Bhojakoataand that the river Madhu, on 


which Charminks lay, is one of the tributaries | 


of the Piirnd. In the case of the second 
grant, which was found ot Seoni, half way 
between Nagpur and Jabalpor, I am not in o 
position to identify on the maps at my disposal 
any of the villagea named. But the document 
contains an allusion to the Benagaig a, 
(Wainganga on the maps) which flowing south- 
wards falls into the Paingaigé. It is found 
in the word which Prinsep'’s Pandits have 


explain. The facsimile gives very plainly | 
Hernikdrpporabhige ‘in the portion called | 
Berndkarppara,’ It is possible that the reading — 
is correct. But aa bAdga is not often used fora 


it to bAoga, which like bhuwkti can denote an 
Inémi district or a zilla, and in the Koshas is 
given as an equivalent of rdjya. Kérpparo 
which is evidently a Taddhita formation derived 
from karpara, a ‘skull,’ ‘Udumbara tree,’ ete. 
can have various meanings. Perhaps the whole 
compound might be translated ‘in the district 
on the Bernd where the Udumbara trees 
grow.’ But however this may be, the word 
Berni occurs and can refer only to the 
Benagangii; (compare also Arishnavernd 
which is sometimes used for Krishnaveni). 
Under these circumstances General Cunning- 
ham's proposal* to fix the boundaries of the 
kingdom of the Vikitakas approximatively 
between the Mahiideva hills on the north, the 
Godivari on the south, the Ajanta hills on the 
west, and the sourcea of the Mahinad? on the 
east may be accepted. The Ilichpur grant 
gives the name of the capital as Pravara- 
pura, evidently called so in honour of one of 
the two Pravarasenas. General Cunning- 
ham’ feels certain that the modern Bhandak 
most have been the ancient capital of the 
Vaékiatakas, and seems to be inclined to 


> Sconi grant, pl. Ta, 111-2, 
© Aschaslogical Raporde ot IX, p: 188 





derive the former name from the latter. If 
Bhindak is correctly spelt with an initial 


with Vikitaka. But, in case it could be shown 
that Bindak is the correct form, or that 
Bhindak had another more ancient name, the 
identification might perhaps stand, 

According to the two land grants, the pedi- 
gree of the Vakitaka kings is aa follows :— 
l. Pravarasena I. 


Gautam!putra, married to danghter of 
the great king B havandga Bhidradiva. 


Th bilaiie 


2. manreeras 1. 
Ss. Prithivishena. 


4. Rudrasena I, married to Prabh d- 


vatigupti, daughter of the great king of 


kings, De vagupta, 


5. Pravarasena II, 
The whole dynasty belonged to the Vis hnu- 
Vridha-gotra. According to Baudhiyana’s 
Gotrapravaranirnaya* the Vishnuovriddhas are a 


| subdivision ofthe Bhuradvijas, anda Brah- 


manical family, It does, however, not necessarily 
follow that the V 4k ta kas were Brihmanas. 
For, according to the compilations on gotras, it 
was the practice of royal families to be affiliated 
to the Vedic gotra of their domestic chaplain. 

As regards the history of the inditidual 
princes, we learn regarding Pravarasena J, 
that he offered a good many Srauta-sacrifices, 
The fact that Aframedhas or horse-sacrifices 

e among their number, and the title samrdj, 
‘univeraal king’ which he assumes, show con- 
clasively that he was independent, and did not 
owe allegiance to a paramount power. His reign 
was probably « long one, as he survived his son. 
If Lam right in assigning the two land grants on 
epigraphic evidence to the middle of the 5th 
century A.D, Pravarasena IT must have 
ascended the throne about 300 A.D. For, aa 
Pravarasena I] is the fifth descendant of the first 
king, and twenty-five to twenty-six years are the 
between the two Pravarasenas is 125 to 130 
years, 

Provarasens's ton Gautam { utra died 
us already stated, before his father Feo 
* Thid. p, 104. . 

* Wober, Caf, Berl. M89. p. 00, 
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fact that he receives no title of any kind, and 
that he is only incidentally mentioned im the 
paragraph referring to his son, shows that he 
did not actoally rule, The name given to him 
is not his real proper name, but a metronymic, 
which designates him as the child of a wife of 
Pravarasena I, who belonged to the Gautama 
gotra, General Cunningham bas published’ 
my remarks on the use of metronymics by the 
ancient princes of India, and has given his 
adhesion to my explanation which is based on 
the observation of the practice still prevailing 
among the RaAjpiite. Gautomiputra, it 
appears, made a great marriage, and obtained 
the daughter of the Bhiraéiva king 
Bhavanigsa for his wife. The epithets 
applied to the Bhiradiva clan give @ pun- 
ning explanation of the name which is derived 
from their having carried Siva’s emblem asa 


load (bhdra) on their shoulders, and show that 


their seat lay to the north of the V ikaitakas 
on the Ganges (Bhagirathi). Possibly the 
Bharaéivas are the same aa the Bhir Rajpite. 

Regarding Rudrasena I, nothing is 
stated except that he was an ardent devotee 
of the Lord Mahdbhirava, or in other 


words a Saiva who worshipped Siva in his 


form as Bhairava. This reticence and the 
reigns were long ones, make it probable that 
he sat on the throne for a short time only. 


His reign probably fell between 340-350 A. D. | 


About Rudrasena's son, Prithivishena, 
who also was a worshipper of Siva (atyanfa- 
mdheivara), the grants say that “his treasures, 
means of government and line, increased during 
a hundred years, and that he had sons and grandd- 
sons.” The correct explanation of this phrase 
seems to be that he ruled for a long time and saw 


his sonsand grandsons grow up. The expression 


‘a hundred years’ need not, of course, be taken 


literally. His reign probably lasted up to the | 


end of the fourth century, or from about 

Prithivishena's son, Rudrasena II, 
seems to have forsaken the creed of his fore- 
fathers and to have chosen Vishnu as his 
ishfadevaid. For the grants say that “he 
obtained great prosperity through the favour 
of divine Chakrapini.” He was married 





' See Barhut Stipa, p. 129. | 
sae" the facclmile; the transccigt gives extonsoesly | 





io Prabhavatigup ta, the daughterof the 
great king of kings Devagupta. The title 
given to Devagupta shows that he must 
have been a greater man than the Vikataka 
king. It is unfortunately hopeless to speculate 
at present on the question where his dominions 
lay. I would only warn against the assumption 
that every ancient king whose name ends in 
: necessarily be a member of the 
so called Gupta dynasty which ruled in the 





that family is not as yet known, and it can be 
shown that there have been princes unconnectec 





with them, whose names ended in gupta: Rud-) 
rasena Il probably reigned for a few years 


only, and his end mny be placed about 415 A. D. 


His son Pravarasena I] again returned 


to the Saiva creed, as he receives the epithet 
paramamdheavara, and 1s said to have been o 


prince worthy of the Eritaynga through the 
favour of Sambhu.’ Both the grants are 
dated in his eighteenth year, the Seoni inscrip- 
tion in the month Philguna (Febroary-March) 


and the Ilichpur grant in the month Jyeshtha 


(May-June). On the former the Senipati 


Bap pade va’ is mentioned, and on the latter 


the Senipati Ehatravarman. Tt seems 
to me improbable that Pravarasens had in 


the course of a few months two different com- 


lay, and should be translated by ‘military 
governor. As Charminka (Chammak) was 
situated in the province of Bhojakata and 
BrahmaptrainKaranjaviratata,two 
a tolerably accurate facsimile and transcript of 





- ghis document? as well of the other Ajapté in- 


Vindhyadasakti as the first prince of the 


VaAkAtaka race, that it contained besides the 
names of the two Pravarasenas, and of 
Devasena the son of the Pravarasonall. 


He assumed that the name of Rudrasena 
J,Prithivishena, and Rudrasena II 
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bad been lost. He further conjectured that the 
Vind hyadgakti mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion, was identical with the chief of the Kailakila 
Yavanas, mentioned in the ‘Purdnas' and 
that Pravira (according to him Pravara) 
whom the Veyupurdna makes Vindhyadskti's 
son, was the same as Pravarasenal. He finally 
ventured to propose the derivation of the name 
Kailakila fromthatof Ghalghileh near 
Bimian, and to assume that the Vikdtakas 
had immigrated thence into Southern India, 


Cares. 

The remarks prefixed to Pandit Bhagvinlil 
Indraji's improved transcript and translation, 
(Notes, pp. 64-65) are much more correct and 
free from the extravagant views which dis- 
figure Mr. Bhit Daji's speculations. It is 


stated there that the list of kings supplied by 


the inscription is as follows :— 
1, Vindhyaéakti, 
2. Pravarasenas, 
3. (Hu)drasena (?) 


6. Harishena, 


aril Bind thnecnasion heberann Nos. 1 and 2 


is not clear. It is further correctly pointed 
out that the inscription does not proceed from a 
Vakaitaka king, but from Vardhadeya, the 
minister of Harishena, | 
pretation of the Ajanti inscription” the 
Vaka&takas named therein are :— 

1. Vindhyadsakti, 


2. Pravarasenea I, 





impossible to determine if Pravarasena I was 
Vindhyaéakti's son or a remoter descendant. 
But I think the former opinion, which Mr. Bhid 
Daji first expressed, the more likely one. The 
contents of the plates and those of my version 
of the Ajanta inscription is that in the latter 
Rudrasena IT has been left out. This omis- 


of Varihadeva who served under Rudrasena's 


fourth descendant, or to the idea that Rudra- 
sena IJ, whose reign was a short one, was not 
as the Ajanta inscription, according to my 


interpretation, gives one earlier and three later 


| generations than the land grants, I arrange the 


Vahigvali of the Vakdtakas as follows:— 


Vindhyadakti, about 275 A.D. 


Pravarasena I, son of No. 1 (?) about 300, 
Rudrasena I, grandson of No. 2, about 335. 
Prithivishens, son of No, 3, about 350. 
Rudrasena IT, son of No. 4, about 400. 
Pravarasens IJ, son of No. 5, about 410. 
(Ru)drasena ITI, son of No. 6, about 440. 


1 OD I on wm 69 BD 


RRO Le aie ae son of No. 7, about 465. 
Devasena, son of No. 8, about 490, 


10. Harishena, son of No. 9, about 515 A.D. 
In conclusion I warn once more against the 

identification of Vindhyagakti Vikitaka with 

the Kailakila Yavana Vindhyagakti. For firstly 


the Ajapti inscription, vs. 2, states disti ctly 
that the former was a ‘distinceni Arya,’ 


(dvijah prakdéo) while the latter, according to 
the Purdnas, was a foreigner (not necessarily » 
Greek). Secondly, not a single other name of 
the Kailakile dynasty agrees with those of 


4. Prithivishena, the Vikitakas, Mr. Bhat Dajt never for- 
5. Pravarasena IT, nished the proof that any copy of the Vidyu or of 
6. a son, (name lost), any other Purdea has the name Prayara, ll 
7. Devasena, | those MSS, which Professor H, Wilson, 
The mutilation of the document makea it | Pravira, : 


Plate I. 
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(*) * iloqglcainaer erat) areata He 
” = _ & Mois Gatcl (CLOPEEC Gass 











iy ae 
1, 1.3. Only f& and q of fey aro distinct ; the third | Ila, 1. 1, read °agify”. L. 5, read °ORAMTTRTITaT. 
letter is entirely effaced, and tho fourth locks more like | ‘11,1. 1, read waPreHeW, 1. 8, read Wut” L. 4, 
% than %. Still Tread with the facsimile of the Seoni | read xG7eq with the Seoni plates. 
plates fT7TE instead of faoyTe. Prinsop's tran- | “la, L 2, read Peary, L. 4, read TraM. 
script gives erroneously (twygq. L.4, The second letter | '* IIIb, 1. 1, read “g=gnt”, L. 2, read 42q=BT" ; the 
of SOHC” is not distinct. But the reading is con- | first syllable of qsdqy has been first made and after- 
firmed by the varia lectio of the facsimile of the Seoni | wards corrected. ™ Line 4, read Fafye; “Eeay, L. 6, 
plates AGHA. L. 5, read “Cae. road “Sera; “Sara” “ATreT:, 
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Plate IF a. 
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(‘) “ete gat seria ft eet arate as 
(*) fae eigdlaair es te aH Talela Tara 
(*) Fear _ mevtehstorgaertsr qqar Ua &- 





Mytidlematy-« ‘otrenky ' «wratterus aeenael 
(°) arara Tat Parca TCT 





 1Va, L 1, road wt: wei: L. 3, read Rye: the |” Va, L. 1, reed “aeear®, L.2, read Grea. L.4, 
Seoni plates (acai Mites RPT whic is | Soe enenaptitens regnizes io Sees ARe tho following lines 
ss corrupt as MSO. L.3, rend CGH; PEMTHA:. | mys 1 1, read “oererat?; eae. L. 2, read 
L.4, rend Stang”; operat. L.'S; read Senrarets; &¢- | fami. L. 8, road areteywr:- L. 5, velo last 
” “afta. L. 6, read were pee; “art; Gres | “xy 





eid ae atere. Line 4, first letter 
We cect a gone. 
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Wb 


1 


a: «| ls i-5 
Me ee 





Translation. 
Om, Om," hail; from Pravarapure i 


By command of the illustrions Pravara- 
sena, the great king of the Vakatakas, 
the ardent devotee of Maheévara, who, throngh 
the possession of Sambhu's favour, is (a ruler) 
worthy of the Kritayuga, who was born by 
Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of the 
great king of kings Devagupta (and mho is)** 
the son of the illustrious Rudrasena, the 
great king of the Vakatakas, who gained 





# VIh, L 9, read SESFAe4. 

= VII, 11, read Saagaed. = L. 3, read FTI. 
% Thongh we ingle Be look somewhat like 
he sre Perce 


drishtath or driptash, I { cannot be read 
wise than [have done. For ananuavira is plainly visible 
above either of the two ayilab are, fi 








great prosperity through the favour of divine 
Chakrapini (and who was) the” son of the 
illustrious Prithivishena, the great king 
of the Vikitakas, who behaved like Yad his h- 
thira,”” whose treasure, means of government 
and line increased during a hundred years, 
and who had sons and grandsons, who was 


gifted with such excellent qualities as truth- 


fulness, uprightness, mercy, heroism, bravery, 
political wisdom, modesty, high-mindedness. 


intelligence, devotedness to worth hy men and 





| Seoni plates give ethine ‘in the place of Sing ( “the 


ae. "plat 


12. | . 
tncsimile (Pl. nis L. 1) reads sino bhagavsta, omitting 


a 


eh Fal) 
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ee 
guests, ability of making righteous conquests, _ should be given the (following) order preceded 
and purity of mind, who was an ardent by (the word) visruta™ ( famous) : 
devotee of Maheévara (and) the son of the Be it known to you that, in order to increase 
illustrious Rudrasena, the great king of | our spiritual merit, life, strength, conquesta 
the Vakatakas (who was)" the son of | and rule, for the sake of our welfare in this 
Gautam{iputra (and) the daughter's son | and the next worlds (im fact) in order to 
of Bhavaniga the great king of the benefit ourselves (the above mentioned village) 
Bharadéivyas—who bathed after the celebra- | has been given, at our victorious office of 
tion of ten horse-sacrifices, whose heads were justice,” as a new donation, (fhe act of giving) 
sprinkled with the pure water of the Bhigi- | being preceded by a libation of water. 
rathi, obtained by their valour," and whose Now we grant, (as) appropriate for this 
royal line wus produced by Siva exceedingly (village) the charter of a village inhabited by 
pleased with their carrying in a procession Brihmanas versed in the four Vedas, such as 
his liga that had been placed as a burden has been approved of by former kings. That 
on their shonlders—who (vis. Rudrasena) | is as follows: “(The willage) shall be free from 
was exceedingly devoted tothe Lord Maha- taxes, it shall not be entered by soldiers or 
bhairava (and who was)™ the son's son™ | parasol-bearers. - . it shall not fornish flowers 
of the illustrious Pravarasena, the great | andmilk...., ., it shall be free from all obliga. 
king of the Vakatakas, a universal ruler, tion of furnishing forced labour, it is granted 
who belonged to the gofra of Vishnu- the rights” of treasure-trove and of (keeping 
yriddha, and offered an Agnishtoms sacrifice, wnelaimed) deposita ..... it. (has been granted) 
an Aptoryima, an Ukthya, a Shodaéin, an for as long a time as the moon and sun endure, 
Atiritra, a Vaijapeya, o SBrihaspatizava, o and shall descend to the sons and grandsons (of 
Sidysskra and four horse-sacrifices," at the the donees)}. Nobody shall cause hindrance to 
request of prince Kondar4ja, the destroyer | them while they enjoy it. It shall be protected 
of his foes, the village called Charmminka yah seen: aot, Be eae 22 prosper. And 
(eitusted) in tip kingdom of Bhojakataon wh ing this edict, even slightly 

the bank of the river Madhu (and containing) Soren (ike Recaeet pe ones | Geiot: boa ar 
eight thousand (8,000) bhimis** measured by | noyed, we will fine ore Scaled punish, if 
the royal measuring-rod, has been given to one 1 Jrihmana (proprietors).” 
thousand Brahmanas belonging to various « And ia this docament which procures at 
families and schools. least spiritual merit we do not mention the care 


Wherefore™ our obedient noblemen and our 










































| ing of meritorions sations performed (by ua). " 





* | 
it eae ned tint the king toeann to 


city sha Oahu 


iy the whole host of ‘menial servants 












at a oi, i, where the 
: . ‘nauthdh The ee en crazenton’ bo enense 
fa teaneceipeh given wremety © Brthmaves 
#5 Prinsop’s transcript gives wrongly wh for wkthye, | Doposits, the owner owner of which cana be found go accord asco 
cuhwurudra for wiushquvpiddha and Féjorkdndes Yor | ing to the Smrit Uke 
Fal dtakdndn, , a | Pee ie cbeve pamage Pa areal a ke 
%* Por onus casos of grants being made at the Bom tear, rag woud open’ tn 
request of m third pe 1, & feudal baron, see Inser © | take kareve in the sense of ‘ document’ 
from Nepal No. 9 (Ind. Ant. vol. IX, p. 172). that the king means to say that, if the gees 
= Bidmi must here be a technical term, and denctos a rewards enume st will a 
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~w And with respect to this matter two verses, 
sung by Vyisa, must be acknowledged as autho- 
ritative (by owr successors) : 


(1). ‘Hewho resumes land given by himself 
ete." 


(2). ‘The giver of land rejoices ete.’ 


“ And the conditions (of) this (charter) must | 





be observed both by the Brihmanas and by the 
(future) rulers (of the country). That 15 as 
follows :** ‘The king shall allow (the village to 


be held) by the (Brdhmanas) as long a8 moon and | 


sun endure, if they do not commit treason 
against (his) government which consists of seven 
essential parts, and if they are not guilty of 
offences of slaying Brihmanas, committing 
theft, adultery, or acts prejudicial to the king, 


(or) engage in frays with other villages. (But 


if the king takes the land from those who 
act otherwise, (he will) not (be guilty of) 
theft.’ " 

And the donees appointed here for the occa- 
sion (are): Gandrya, aSatyiyana; De- 
virya,a Vatay a; Kumiraéarmirys, 
a Bhiradvaja; Guhasarman,a Pare 
éarya; Devarya, Mahes vara(and) Mi- 
triya (thre) Kas yapas; Rudrarya, 5o- 


marya (and) Harisarmirya, (three) K a- | 


updinyas;Kumiraéarmirys,aBhi- 
radvaja;Matrisarman, Varaéarman, 
Gondasarman, Nigaéarman, (four) Ka- 
undiyas; Santiéarman (and) Rudra- 
éarman, (two) Bhirad vijas; Bhojaka- 
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devarya, Maghsdéarman, and Deva- 


farman, (three) Vatsyas; Mokshaéar- 
man, Nigaéarman, Revatiéarmen, 
(and) Dharmarya, (fowr) Bhiradva- 
jas; Sarmirysa, Nandandirya, Mila- 
farman, lévaraéarman (and) Vara- 
garman, (five) Bharadvajas; Skand- 
irya,a Vitsya; Bapp arya (and) Dhar- 
mirya, (two) Bhiradvajas; Skandir- 
y4, an Atreya; Somaéarmarya, Bhar- 
trigarmarys, Rudraéarmdrya, Ma- 
ghirya, Maitridarmarya (and) fava. 
rafarmaArya, (iz) Gantamas; Miatri- 
4armaryaofthe Gautama family; Deva- 
§armdarya, Varséarmiry sand Rohar 
ya, (three) Kaundinyas; Svimidevir- 
ya, Revatiéarmirya, and Jyeshtha- 
éarmarya, of the Gautama family; Eu 
mairadéarmirya(and) Svatifarmarya, 
(two) Sindilyas; Eondirya,a Siaty a- 
yana; and so forth. 

This edict has been written while E ha- 
travarman was commander-in-chief (send- 
pati) in the eighteenth (18th) year on the 


An order of king Pravarasena, 
who is the ornament of the Vak itaka 
(race), and has obtained his royal dignity 


by inheritance, is an order (even) for his 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
Br J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., M.R.A.5. 
(Continued from p. 225). 


No. CRXXIIL 
Indra IV. appears to have had two sons. 
Soch, at least, seems to be the inference to 
be drawn from the verse commen 
23 of the present inscription, in which Govinda 
Ve is described as displaying no forbidden 


cruelty towards his elder brother, The name _ 


of that elder brother, however, is not given in 


of the phrase ia mut the * 
Adpirtham no having been loft out by mistake. 
The aa it stands, gives no sense, 


that the words have been transposed throt mistake 
mh pelo I correct sad " Chm a fallow 
! plinge ri jye adrokapravriffinimn [a )brakmaghn 

choropiradarikaréipathya eiurabhetttaicn peat bean 


ing in line | 





| this inscription, or in any other that has yet 


come to notice; and, from the expression used, 
the probability is that he was cither weak in 
intellect or feeble in body, and was quietly 
set aside in favour of his younger brother 
Govinda V. 

The present inscription is re-edited by me 


from the original plates, which belong to Rao 





















Sep hg rea am treme tire 
aera en cote Shanta 
Vishou I. 33, Anyagrdmeaha which I have construed 





Bahiiddir Wimanrao Pitambar Chityis, of Siwant- 
widi. It was originally published by General 
Sir George LeGrand Jacob, in the Jowr. Bo, 
Sr, . As. Soe, Vol. TV., pp. 100 ff; and the 
plates belonged then to a Brahman family 
residing near Saigli." “That, therefore, must be 
the part of the country in which the grant was 





originally discuvered; and it is usually known | 


as “the Sangli plates.” The plates are three in 
number, each about 13” long by 9" broad: 
and the inscription is arranged on them 
in such a way that they turn over like the 
pages of an English book, The plates are 
quite smooth, with the exception of here and 
there a slight unintentional depression near 
the edge,—the edges being neither fashioned 


thicker, nor raised into rims; the inscription, — 


however, is in fe.fect preservation throughout. 
The ring on which they are strung is a plain 


ring, about }" thick and 4}"' in diameter; it 
had been cnt and soldered again before the 


grant came into my hands. It may not be 


the original ring; or it may have had some 
image or seal attached to it, which has been 


removed: General Jacob, however, does not 


mention any such. The weight of the three 


plates and the ring is 13 lbs.3 oz. The lan- 
guage of the inscription is Sanskrit throughont. 


This inscription is the first that allots the 
Rishtrakija family to the lineage of the 


Yadus or Yidavas; Pandit Bhagwanlil 
Indraji considers this to be a Iste invention, 


of about the time of this grant, and to have | 


been made to account for the change of the 
emblem on the Rishtrakiita seals, from origi- 
nally a lion, to Garoda, the emblem of Vishnn, 
from whom the family of the Yadus or Yadavas 
started.” It has been already noted that Jagat. 
tuhga I. married Lakshmi, the daughter of 
Ranavigraha, who was the son of Kokkala op 


Kokkalla L, of the family of the Kalachnria | 


or Kulachuris of Tripura or Tewar.* And we 
ulso learn from the present inscription that his 
son Indra IV. married DvijambA, whose 
father was Ammana, the son of Arjuna, 
another son of the same Kokkala or Kokkalla 
I. The sons of Indra IV. and Dvijambé were 


Pay won twenty-four miles in a north-easterly dires- 
* He is of opinion emblem 
tale of No. CX] 
(id. pp. 125 #f.), No. CX . ff,), and No, 
CAXVIL. (pp. 156 f, above), is Garuda, and not Siva. 
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Gévinds V. and his unnamed elder 
brother. 
In the description of Gévinda V., it is said” 


| that the rivers Gaigi and Yamuna did pervice 


to his palace. This, of course, is only a figura- 
tive expression, as Gévinda's capital and palace 
must have been far away-from those rivers. 
But the allusion appears to me to be of the 
same kind as the statement in No. CX XVII. 
above, that Govinda IID. took away the 
rivers Gaigi and Yamuni from his enemies, 
and acquired insignia of royalty in the form of 
those two rivers. As I pointed ont then, there is 


evidently, in the case of Givinda IIL, a distinct 


allusion to some victory over the Chalukyas, 
whether Western or Eastern, among whose 
insignia were the banners or signs of - the 
Ganga and the Yamund, And the Chalukyas 
would seem to have acquired these two insignia 
by some early conquest of the Gaoptas; for, 
one of the most striking characteristics of the 
Gupta style of architecture is the statues of the 


the entrance-doors of their temples." It 


| 1s pretty clear, therefore, that the Gatga and 


the Yamund must have been among the insignia 
of the Guptas, and that the Chalukyas de- 


rived them—whether directly, or indirectly, 


remains to be discovered—from the Guptas. 

The present inscription gives Govinda V. 
the titles of Suvarnavarsha II. and Vallabha. 
naréndra IT. And in the same passage it speaks 
of Indra IV. under the title of Nityavar 
shal, ’ 

The inscription is dated Saka 855 (A.D, 
933-4), the Vijaya saiwatsara, ‘on Thursday 
the fall-moon day of the month Srivana, And 
it records a grant of the village of L&ha- 
grama, in th Raimapart Seven-hondred . 
circle of villages, toa Brahman named Kééava- 
dikshita, of the Kankika géira, who, or whose 
father, had come from the city of Pug @av ar- 


/dhana,® This city must be the Pan-na-fa- 






Xp. fo alvo ee tase tear eres Lie 
temple of Kallies at Elura, 
" Soe note 22 below, 
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Bengal,’ but has since then been identified with 
Mahisthin, on the Kiratoya, seven miles to the 
north of Bégra in Northern Bengal.” 

I bave another inscription of GOvinda 
V., dated Saka 851 for 852 (A.D. 930-1), the 


Vikrita saweateara, at the time of an eclipse 
of the moon on Sunday the full-moon day of | 


the month Migha,—from Kalas, in the Bat- 
kipur Tiloki- of the Dharwad District. In 
this inscription, he is valled Gojjigadéva," 
and has also the titles of Hypermige I, Vira- 
Niriyana, and Rajta-Kandarpa.” 

And an Eastern Chalukya grant, the origi- 
nal plates of which belong to Sir Walter Elliot, 
mentions the defeat by Bhima I1., who reigned 
from about Saka 845 to about Saka 857, of 


a Rashtrakfita force sent against him by | 





Srimantath Réjamayyrun-Din(ra))ogammare 
itabikkith prachanda[ti®] 
Bijjarh enjja(?) th cha yuddhé balinam=atita- 
rim=Ayyapam bhimam=ngrath 
ses Gévindarija-pragihitam=adhikam Ché- 
pam Lévabikkim 
saunenrin Yuddhamallam 
tin(s)=sannihaty=aika va || 
“ Having, unaided, slain the glorious Riaja- 
mayya, (and) the mighty Dhalaga, (and) 
the fierce Bijja, and Ayyapa who was 
(always) ready and was 
in war, (and) the terrible and fierce army ‘thet 
was despatched by Givindaraja, (and) the 
great LOvabikki, the ruler of the C hélas, 
(and) the valorous ¥Y odd hamalla* (and his) 
drawn-op arrays of ia, gimas 26,3 902 








Gévinda V. It is therein said of Bhima | [this king Sri-Bhima protected the whole 
IT. (ll, 34-8) — earth for twelve years, |” 
Transeription.** 
First plate. 
(*] Om [j*] Jayathti Vra(brajhmanah sargga-nishpatti-mudit-Atmanah Sarasvati-kri(?)t 
Anathdi radhurisesima-gitayah || Tari-chakr-ivja(bja)- 


[ *] shomd-dvrita-gaganasarash-padmini-réjahamai- | -t=-[t* Jaildky-aikidhipatya-sthita-Madana- 
maharije-éuvbhr(bhr)-fitapattri(tri)t | 

[*] lavanya-ksbira-sindhér=dyuti- -rajata-girér=ddigvadhi-dartapattra- | -d=vaméah Sémiid= 
ayats yas=tribhuvana-kamal-dviisa- 

& ] saudhid=upétah || Tasmich=chhriyab kula-grihath bhavanam mahimnah  krid. 
fspadath sthiti-maherddhi-gabhiratanim | 

(*]- Apanna-satva-paripilona-laydha(bdha)-kirttir=vvatied va(ba)bhiiva bhovi simdhn-nibhé 
Yadinim {| Parinata-para-mamdalah kali- | 

[*] vin=pravitata-va(ba)hala-yasd-mén- -ptrit-idah | éadadhara iva Dantidorgga-rijé 
Yadu-kula-vimala-viyaty=ath=bdiya- 

['] ya || Tasyeidyath nripatdh pitrivya udayi rl-vira-sithhisanat Meéroh srithgam= 
iveidhirubya = ravi-vach=Chhri- 





[*] Krishoa-rijas=tatah | © dhvast-Odyi(dri)kta-Chalukya-vaihéo-timirah —_prithvibhyitim 
mastaké nyast-iittah sakalam 
[*] jagat-pravitatais=téjbbhir-ikrimtavin || Tasmid=Gdvinda-rajé=-bhid=indu-vimva-silitalé 
yasy =ari- 
hatin Astrea pragastir=ive laksh{y*jaté || Tasy=ibhavad=bhnvana-pilana- 
[“"] p tea va(ou)adhircodabnten-dattra(tra)-kula-sashiatiTddbntAjah aitaae 
[™] rij-innji Nirnpam- -iipara-nimadhéyd yan-mudray =ithya(bu) hi prathitah  sa- 
mudrah {| Tad=ann Jngattumg’=jani pari- 
(*] hrita-nija-sakala-madhdal-ibbogih gata-yauvana-vanitijana-kucha-sadrigA yasya vairi- 
nripah || Tasmich-cheA- 
Ancient Geography of I af India, pp. 450 f. ate eet, 
ae ea) Vol 1 a at yh Boe. HS 
Moshe, 97 of Ind. Vol, XV. pp. ¥,, 104, and 
aD Te would seem, therefore, to be the (Gujjign or) 
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[?*] méghavarshé-bhavad=atula-va(ba}lé yéna képd=apiiry vaii=Chiluky-A bhytishakh-jidyair= 
jjanita-rati-yamah prinith Vimga- 

(*] vallyam | | Vairithch-ithd-ddar-imtar-vvahir-uparitalé yan=na lavdh(bdh)-fivakigath 
tiya-vyiijid-viduddham yaia iva nihitath taj-ja- 

[(™] gat-tutiga-sindhau || Tasmid=-Akilavarshd nripatir=abhid=yat-parékrama-ttra(tra)staih 
sadyah sa-mmindaligrain khétakam=ahi- 

(*] taih parityaktazh || Sabhasrirjjuna-varbSasya bhfishanah Kokkal-itmaji | tasy= 
fbhavan=-mahidévi Jagattumga- 

Second plate ; first side. 


[") s<tatd jani |] Garbbhirid-ratna-nidhér-bhtibhrit-pratipaksha-rakehana-kshamatah — | 
Kokkala-suta-Ranavigraha-jaladhér=Lilakshmih  sa- | 
[**] mutpanni || Sa jay=ijiyat=ijitadattrd(trd)s=tasya mabibhujah Bbimasén-Arjjon. 
épatta-yag6-bhiishana-Ailinah || 
(**] Tattra(tra) Jngattamg-ddaya-dharanidharatah pratipa-kalit-itmai Lakshmyd narhdana 
adité=jani vijay! rija-mirttapdah || Sthiti-cha- 
ach 


(*°] lita-sakala-bhibhrit-palksha-chehhéd-ibhimukta-bhuja-vajrab an: 

yah satyam=ib=Eyhdra-rija iti || Yas-tasmin=[aéakamtho- 
[™] darppa-dalanéd Sri-Haihayiném kulé Kokkallah pratipAdité-aya cha guna-jjy@(jy@)shtho=. 
Rijané=bhit-sutah | tat-puttré(tréj-Mmanadéva™ ity=ativa(ba)- 





(**] los=tasmid=[D* jvijimy(mb)=a bhavat=-Padm=(v=irhvu(bu)nidhér=Um=tva Himavan- 
nimnah kshamébhrit-prabhéh || §Sr-Indra-naréndrit-tasyim  sfinur=abhiid= 
bhipatir=Dvi- 


[**] jarhva(ba)yarh = Udvinda-rija-nimi Kam-idi(dhi)ke-ripe-sanndaryah || Siimarthyé  sati 
ninditim™ pravihité n=aivefigrajé krirati va(ba)ndhuh’*-strl- 

(*] gaman-Adibhih kucharitair=ivarjjitam mn=lyainh | éauch-idancha-pariimukbeth na che 

- bhiyii paigichyam=athgikritazh tya- 

[""] gén=isama-sihassis=-cha bhuvané yas=sihas-imkd=boavat |j Varshan=suvargpa-varshah 

(*] rabhih jagad=akhilam=¢ka-kimchana-mayam=akaréd=iti janairenktah || Yad-adhi- 
dig-vijay-ivasaré sati prasa- 

[*'] bhe-sathbhrama-bhivana éva bhih | sapadi nityati pAlimahidhvaj-Gchehbrita- 
kar-inya-konitha-vivarjjiti || Sahaté [na*) hi mamdal-idhipath pa- 

["] ram=@shé=bhynday! samnddhatath | iti jita-bhiya dhiy=igratd ravi-chandriv-api 

yasya dhivaté(tah) || Avanata-para-marmdalé- 

[*"] évaram saba-vijaya-éubbi vésma 4%bhitan sama-himakara-térapam hiram nija- 
tijas-tati yasya rijaté || Saha- 

[°°] t4 sama-vihinim=ayam na partshim a-viéésha-sdlinim | yad-anitdita-riéjamam- 
diram nano Gathgi Yamuni cha sévaté || 

(@] Yasmimh''n=rijani saurdjyam nirjjit-iri vitanvati vimdna-sthitir-ity=isin-na bhdgéshu 
kadichana || Yasy=)ddima-prati- 

[°*] p-dinala-va(ba )hola-sikhi-kajjalath nila-méghi visphir)jan-khadga-dhiri-sphurans- 
visaraniny=¢va yidyud-vilisih | 

(I durvvar-dr-fbba-kuthbhasthala-dalana-galan-manuktikfny-éve tériié=chandra-ksh fravdhi- 
(bdhi)-Sésha bhrita-bhuvana-yasé-riéi-nishyamditini™® || 











4 General Tanth's Pantit seed pairs yanaand gave | ™ The metro is faulty here; but the text in quite clear 
‘Angandéra’ in his tion. But the letter mis- | and gives a suitable meaning. 
taken by him can only be mma, though a cross stroke ia | = tt This anusdra is euperfluous. 
wanting in the lowerm, and it Ia thas made to look ® | 18 ‘The last three sylinblos and the mark of punotua- 
easrntoche nee tion are inserted below the end of L. Sire & ia 
™ This viearga is n mistake, lve. Li? 
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Second plate; second side. 
[**) Temi “-kautd pak slban theabarmeeney pe Senet se ta na 
yassn kiéa-vasati[r®|=Llakshmil) krit-dpiyanam k | 

(**] taky&  pavan-dllasan-nija-rajah-puthj-iimdhakir-ddard aia Circe panascns 
vottra(tra)-lateayd dviry=itma-énddhyai sthitam || Yas-cha samu- 

ted eee vihit-Anitya-Kandarppa-ripa-saumdarya-darppah Sri- 

tya-Kandarppah prabhu-mamtra-éakty-upavri(brn) mhi- 

[**)  slcis iorat coath: Levee uteeeGnantiavasti beta asa eee | prathit- 
aika-vilram-liikrimta-vasuthdhard-hita-karana-pa- 

["*] riyanah Sri-vikritta-Niriyapah |  sva-kara-kolita-hiti-haln-dalita-vipaksha-vaksha[h*]- 
sthala-kshéttra(tra)h Sri-nripati-Tri(tri)n@ttra(tra)h — {j*° 

[(*"] samabhavat=-Sa cha paramabhattiraka-mahérajidhirija-paramSvara-sriman- -Nityavarsha- 
aprepebenedhreely? paramabhattirn. 

(**) ka-mahirajidhiréja-poramfévara-drimat-Suvarngavarshadéya-prithvivallabha -Srimad - Valla- 
bhanaréidradévah Kuali sarvvin=$ve 

[*"] yaté (thi)-surnva(ba)tya(dhya)minakin=rishtrapati-vishayapati-grimakiita-mahattar-a (i)yu- 
ktak-Opayoktak-adhika- 

[*"] rikin-samidifaty=Astu vah sathviditam -yathi § Manyakhét-rajodhint-sthiratar- 
ivasthinina mitda- 

(*] pitrérsitmanns=cha punya-yaél-bhivriddhayé parvva-luptineapi déva-bhéga-dgrahdrin= 
pratipilaya- 

(*] ta pratidina cha nirayadhi-namasyagrima-disanin, ftasah prayachchhata [maya®] 
Rak aii aseeenennen eens 
Wijeys-entivaiene-Bihtargge- 

ré(tré) prathama- 


(**] ta-Srivana-pauranamisyim vars Gordh Pirvvi-Bhadrapadi-nakshs 
kar-ddak-itisarggina =|" Pormda™va- 
Wwinir Kanéikosagittra(tra) - Vaji- Kaovasavra(bra)hmachiri - Dimddara- 

















(*] Késava-dikshitiya Ramapuri-saptai 
[**) dhinya-hirany-iidéyah ad Ae wfoahn—- sukil) 
= sechiia- bhate-pravédelh?] 

Third plate. 
[*] éa(?)téttarlyo vra(bra)hmadiyn-nydyén=i-chatadr-irkkam namasy$ dattah [||*] Yasya 
oe parvvatah Ghoge-, 
nim? primah theratads 
[**] Sonnah-nima grimah [(/*] Evan chaturighite-viéuddham Loha-grimam Kééava- 
dikshitasya krishatah ka- 
[°*] rshayatd bhusijatS bhéjayath vd na kénachidevyaghitah kiryah [\j*] Matd(nd)- 
anil-Andélita-jala-taramga-ta- 
[**] ralam=aiévarya{m*] éarad-aybhra(bhra)-vivbhra(bhra)mam jivitam siminyam cha 
bhiimi-dina-phalam=avagachchhadbhih™r=igi- 
[**] mi-nripstibhir=ssmad-vathdyai[r=anyai*]r=vv=iyam=asmad-dharmmadiyah © samanumam- 
waitin oe Sah oe a |] Uketesh 


thtargy aneereaig eat: ea-vriksha-mili-kulah  sa- 
véiparidha[h*] 8a-bhilt-Opatta-pratyayals 
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[“] cha Rimabhadrépa os Siminyb=yam Aihara abtavea iad ht kilé =kalé pdlant- 

[*"] yo bhavadbhih sarvvin=vmih bhivinah pirtthivémdran=bhtys bhiyd yachaté 

f*] Rimabhadrah || Shashti-varsha-sahusrini svarggé tishthati bhimidah | achchhétti 
ch=innma(m*}- 

[“] t@ cha tiny=tva naraké vasit || Sva-dattith para-dattimn vi yO harét-ta 
vasumdharam | 

(*) sva(sva)-vish{iyam “gaara pitribhis-saha pachehya(chya)t@ || Prasritya 
sumpradinéna da- 


[*"] ttasy=iharapina cho 5 jauma-prabhriti yadedattam tat-sarvvazh nishphalamh 





bhavet || Ka- 
[**) Ipa-kéti-sahasrint © kalpa-kéti-datini cha =| nivastd=Vra(bra)hmand —J- 
[*] k6 bhimi-dimath daditi yah || Sivam-astu sarvya-jagatah || Om nomah Siviiya|((/) 
Translation. moon fills all the regions with ite extensive and 


Om! Victorious are the melodious Sdéma- | great splendour}. 
songs of Brahmi, whose soul is pleased with (L. 7.)—Then the king, Sri-Krishna, the 
the completion of creation, which cause the | paternal uncle of. that king,—having risen and 
happiness of Sarasvati! having ascended the excellent throne of splen- 
(L. 1.)—From the moon,—that rijahmise- | dour and bravery, as the sun ascends the 
bird in the pool of waterlilies of the lake | summit of Mérn; having dispelled the dark- 
which is the sky, overspread by a crowd of | ness of the mighty race of the Chalakyas, 
waterlilies which are the multitudinous stara; | (as the sun dispels the darkness); (and) having 
that radinntly white umbrella of Madana,” | placed (Ais) commands” on the beads of kings, 
who stands in the position of being the su- | (as the sw places his rays om the summits of the 
preme lord of the three worlds; that ocean of | mountains),—pervaded the whole world with 
milk in loveliness; that mountain of silver in MO pha 
resplendence; that earring of the women who Santee ee ee te 
are the regions,—(there came) that lineage™ | king Govinda; whose mark, consisting of 
which is possessed of (the glory of being) the | the smoke (caused) by the burning of (his) ene. 
nsion of the abode of the waterlily which | mies, is beheld, os df it were a lauc 
the tives moni Ree, SPR Ef SETA 
(L. 4.)—From that lineage there sprang the | is the diso of the moon.” 
race of the Yadus, which is like an ocean (L. 10.)—His younger brother was the king 
on the earth,—the family-honse of splendour; | [dd hatéjae, whose other name was Niru- 
the abode of greatness; the play-ground of | pama,—whose intellect was powerful in pro- 
endurance and great prosperity and sagacity; | tecting the world ; who shook off the multitude 
possessed of fame acquired by protecting (all) | of (his) enemies; (axd) by whose signet even 
creatures who camo to it (for refwge).™ the ocean was made known to be (properly 
(L. 5.)—Then in the spotless aky which ia | named) semudra.*? 
the family of the Yadus there arose king (L. 11.)—After that there was born Jagat- 
Dantidurga, as if he were the moon,—who | tuiga, whose hostile kings, having all the 
bowed down the hosts of his enemies, (es | circuits of their territories taken away from 
the moow bows doen other orba); who was | them, became (flaccid and weak) like the breasta 
possessed of accomplishments, (a# the moon ts | of women whose youth has departed. | 
possessed of digits) ; and who gratified (a7) |  (L.12.)—And from him was (born) Am f- 
desires by his extensive and great fame, (as the ghavarsha, of wnequalled strength,—by 














SEPTEMBER, 1893.) 


whom: the yeslnaint of: pleasure that’ ‘had Sten 


caused by the incomparable Chilakyas and | 
Abhytishakhas and others wis angrily 


allayed at Vingavalli; (end) whose pure 
fame, finding no place (sufficient fo contain ¢) 
inside or outside’ or-on the upper surface of 
the egg of Viriichi," was deposited in the deep 
ocean of the world, 

(L. 15.j)—From him waa (born) the king, 
Akélavarsha; their shields, together with 
their awards, were straightway abandoned by 
(/ts) enemies, terrified by his prowess. 

(L.16.)—The daughter of Kokkala— 
the ornament of the lineage of Sahas rir 
j una,—became his queen ; (and) from him was 





born Jagattutiga. From the ocean which | 


was Ranavigraha, theson of Kokkala,— 
who was gagacious, (as the ocean ig profound) ; 


who was the receptacle of jewels (of wirtuous | 


qualities), (as the ocean ta of jewels} ; (and) who 
was capable of protecting kings from their oppo- 
henta, (as the ocean ts capable of protecting the 
mountains from their opponent™), there was 
produced (a2 daugifer) Lakshmi, (as the 
goddess Lakshint wae produced from the ocean). 
She became the wife of that king, who had no 
adversary of equal standing with himself, and 
who was possessed of the ornament of having 
acquired the fame of Bhimaséna and Arjuna. 
(L. 19.)—Rising from the mountain of 
dawn which was Jagattuiga, there was 
born the son of Lakshmi,—the victorious 
one; a very sun of a king; whose soul was 
endowed with splendour; (and) who,—having 
the thunderbolt that wos his arm discharged 
to sever the ranks of all the kings who had 
fallen away from stedfastness of conduct, 
(as Indra discharges his thunderbolt to cut off 
the wings.of the mountains), (and) being worthy 


to be gazed upon without winking the eyes, | 


(as Indra is worthy to be gazed upon by the 
gods),—was truly called Indrarija in this 
world. 

(L. 20.)—In the family of the Sri-Haiha- 
ys, which destroyed the pride of Dadakan- 
tha, there was born Kokkalla; and his son, 
pre-eminent in virtue, was Arjuna; his son 
was Ammanadéva, of exceedingly great 
might; (avd) from him was born D vijim- 

= = es 
oe Brohevinda, or ' Oe ues ot Brahma,” is 


» Ot Sihaeishe may be taken as a biruda or title of 
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Di, an Padual’ (eos Dorn) teat Oa bee: Ga 


as Umi was born from the king of monntains, 
named Himavin. 
(L. 22.)—From the king, Sri-Indra, 


| there WAS (horn) in her, Dvij amb hon king 


named GGvind ark Ts, whose form and bean- 
ty surpassed (those of) Kiima. Though he had 
the power (of displaying 2), no for | 
cruelty towards (/is) elder brother waa displayed 








(by him); no disgrace was incurred (by neni 


by cohabiting with the wivea of (Ai) relativ 
and other evil actions; demonincal’ possession, 
which is regardless of purity or impurity, was 
never through fear assomed (by idm) (as an 





excuse for evil deals); by (his) liberality and 
by (/ts) unequalled deeds of bravery, he be- 
came characterised by daring in the world 


Raining down gifts, Gisclarging showors' oF 
gold,** and raining n w—he is said 
by people to have caused the whole world to 


be made solely of gold by (hi) showers of 
gold, At the time of his conquering the ro- 


gions, which causes violent alarm, verily the 
earth dances (from joy), having (his) mighty 
pélidkeaja-banner for (her) uplifted hands, 
and being set free from the other evil kings. 
With (their) minds filled with fear from the 





thought that he, the rising one, doca not 


bear with any other proud king, (ar they 
thentsefves lo not bear with any other proud orb,) 
—even the moon and the sun ron away beforn 
him. His beautiful palace,—in which the 
hostile Mandalisvearas bow down before him: 
which is resplendent with victory; which hax 


_ the moon for the regular decoration of its gate- 
posts; (and) which is always possessed of tho 


mass of his Instre,-—is resplendent. Verily it 
is oa he bears not with any equal army, 

ssessed of distinguishing qualities, of (Ais) 
enemies, (us they themectves do wot bear with 





any equal river),—that the Gaiigi and the 
| Yamuna do service to his palace 
the king, is continuing (his) good government, 
never in (any sorfa'of ) enjoyments is it (said) 
that there is any continuance of dishonour,™ 
The soot of the numerons flames of the fire that 





*e. While he, 


is his unrestrained prowess (i) the dark-blue 

clonds; the darting gleams of the edge of his 

rattling sword (ar) verily the flashes of light- 
ia Suvtrnavareha ; this became one of bis birwdas, 





» There be some eeoond menn- 
gt of ins an oa uPay Sirmcre ee ea: 
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ning ; at conus del ANTS 


cleayes open the temples of the elephants of his 


enemies who are difficult to be restrained (are) 
the stars; (and) the drippings of his fame, 


which pervades the universe (are) the moon 


and the ocean of milk and (the serpent) Stsha. 
Since he has his mind intent upon clearing away 
thorns,” the tubular stalks of the waterlilies, as 


if through fear (of him), do mot lift themselves | 


up in the waters (so as fo be plucked out), (bud 
Lakshmi, who dwells in the buds (of them), 
is made a (volunéery) offering (iy them); the 
bitali-plant takes refuge in a hollow chamber 
of the earth, the interior of which is darkened 
by the mass of its own pollen floating about in 


the wind; (end) the jack-tree (and) the reed | 


stand (like servants) in his door"’ in order te 
save themselves, And he, wearing the form 
and beauty of the transient Kandarpa™ (and) 
laughing to scorn the consuming power of the 
eye of Hara, became a very eternal Kandarpa; 


easting ridicule upon the happiness of Beta | 
kha by means of his attribute of energy which | 


was magnified by the attributes of lordship and 
connsel, he- became a Chaturmukha among 


Chainakyas ; being intent upon working tho’ 
welfare of the earth that was pervaded by | 


his renowned and pre-eminent prowess, he be- 


came a very Sri-Nirdyana among valorous— 
men ; (and), tearing open the fields which were | 
the cheats Gt bas Goleman with the: plouih shes | 


was the weapon with which his hands were 
familiar, he became a very Sri-Trinétra among 
kings. 

(L., 39.}—And he, the most worshipful one, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the glorious Suvarnavarshadéva 


the favourite of the earth, the glorious Valla-_ 


bhanarénd rad déva,—who meditated on the 
feet of the most worshipful one, the supreme 


glorious Nityavarshadéva—beingin good. 


health, announces to the riehtrapatis, vishaya- 


patis, grimekdtas, mahattaras, dyuktahes, upa-— 


wuktokas, and Gdhikdrikag, according as they 
are concerned :— 
(L. 42.)—" Be it known to you that,—[by 
= There is a play on the second meaning of ban 
svi Beaters oh 
a ‘The allusion ia to the Pred oretaalbor ty of his doors 


being made of wood, qa 
wilh: veadia or cunts ia thaiy 
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Beteument: 1883, 


rath audi aa settled permanently at the 
capital of Manyakh éta, (and) who preserve 


the agrahdra-grants of the enjoyment of gods, 


even though they have been interfered with by 
previous (Iings), (and) day by day give in 
hundreds innumerable chartera of .nomasya- 
villages,—in order to merease the religious 
merit and the fame of my parents and myself, 
—eight hundred and fifty-five years, or in 

859 years, having elapsed from the time 
of the Saka king, on Thursday the fall-moon 
day of (fhe month) Srivana in the Vijaya 
smivatsara which is current, under the Pirvi- 
Bhadrapadi nekshatra,—the village of L 6 ha- 


| grdmea, which isincludedin the Ramapurt 


Seven-hundred,—together with ite rows and 
clomps of trees, and that which is receivable 


(in Bind) in grain and gold, and (the right to) 


| fines and (the proceeds of punishments injlicted 


for) iaulta and the ten (classes o 
and the bAdétépattepratyaya ; not to 
by Hie regular s:-ieregelac troope 3 

Fain 0. (and to be held as) 
= aebsanieatent, “apcording 40 \Ghateale of fh 
grant to a Brihman, as long as the moon 
and the san may last,—has been given, with 
copious libations of water, to Késavadikshita, 
the son of Dimiédarabhatta, who started from 
the city of Pundavardhananagara,” 
who was of the Kansika gétra, and who .was 
a student of the VAji-Kanva (sdkid). And 
the boundaries of it (are)—on the east, the 


offences, 
entered 


| village of Ghodegrima ; on the south, the vil- 
| lage named Vanjnli; on the east, the village 
named Viichaviharajha (?); (and) on the 


north, the village named Sonnahi. 

(L. 52.)—"“ No obstruction is to be made by 
any one to Kééavadikshita cultivating, causing 
to be cultivated, enjoying, or causing to be 
enjoyed, the village of Léhagrima, thus 
defined as to (tts) four boundaries. This, my 
religions gift, is to be assented to and preserved 
by future kings, whether of my ‘lineage [or 
others*], recognising that wealth is as un- 


Stable as waves of water slowly agitated to and 


fro by the wind, (and) that life is og transient: 
a3 an autumn cloud, and that the reward of a 





* Kimadin who was redacd oats by the dame 
from third eye Soly Hokernonrat of Hara or Siva, 
a See 

my rth re for Hara *. 
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grant of land belongs in common (to him who 
makes it and to all who continne 1,)" 
(L. 55.) —And it has been said by R&amabha- 


dra,—* This general bridge of piety of kings 
should at all times be preserved by you; thos — 


does Rimabhadra again and again make his 
request to all future princes!" The giver of 
land dwells for sixty thousand years in heaven ; 
(but) the econfiscator (of a grant of fand), 
and he who assents to (swch confiscation), shall 
dwell for the same nomber of years in hell! 
He is born asa worm in the ordure of a dog 
and is cooked (in torment) together with his 
ancestors, who takes away land that has been 
given, whether by himself or by another! By 
giving with stint, and by confiscating that 
which has been given, the whole of that which 
has been given from birth upwards becomes 
fruitless: He dwells in the world of Brahmi 


for a thonsand crores and a hondred crores of | 


ages, who gives a grant of land! May there 
be the prosperity of the whole world! Om; 
reverence to Siva ! 

No, CAXXIV. 

After Gévinda V. the succeasion went to the 
descendants of Jagattunga II. by his second 
wife Gdvindamba,—probably through Gévindsa 
V. leaving no issue. There is at any rate 
nothing in the inscriptions to indicate that any 
act of forcible usurpation took place. 

The sons of Jagattunga Il. by Govindimba 
were Krishna Il.and Améghavarsha 
IL., whose wife was EKundakaddvi, the 
daughter of Yuvaraj o,—who was probably 
Yuvarije I. of the family of the Kalachuris 
or Kulachuris of Tripura. It is not certain 
whether Krishna III. and Amighayarsha II, 
actually reigned; but the shortness of the 
interval between Saka 855, the latest date 
obtained for Géyinda V., and Saka 867, the 
earliest date obtained for Krishna IV., is 
against their having done so,—especially as 
they were anterior by one generation to Giyinda 
V., and as the inscription now published 
shows that Kottiga or Khottiga did reign. 

Krishna TT. left no issne. AméOghavarshe 
IL. left two sons,—K ot tiga“ or Khottiga, 





ws called enya IT.; and Kiishval 
IV. or Kannara, also called Nirnpama IT. and 
Akilavarsha ITI. Kottiga or Khottiga left no 
issue, and this explains why the date of his 
inscription now published is considerably later 
than the dates obtained for Krishna [V.; wiz, 
there being no probability of Kottiga leaving 
any issue, first his younger brother Krishna IV. 
waz joined with him in the government, and 


| then the latter's son Kakka TT. Kottiga seems 


to have died between the date of the present 
inscription and the date of the Kardi grant in 

The present inscription is from a stone-tablet 
leaning against, or built into, the wail of the 
temple of Kalaméévara at Adaragnuitchi, in the 
Hubballi Taluka of the Dhirwid District. The 
sculptures at the top of the stone are—thres 
canopies or pinnacles of temples ; then a com- 
partment containing the sun and moon, three 
seated figares, facing full-front, and a linga; 
and then a third compartment containing a 
cow aud calf, some small sacrificial implement, 
Nandi, and two more seated figures, facing 
full-front. The writing covers a space of about 
2’ 31" high by 1! 9" broad ; iteommences with. 
three short lites to the right of the lower part 
of the sculptured surface. The language is 
Old-Canarese, 

The inscription is dated at the time of an 
eclipse of the sun, on Sunday, the new-moon 
day of the month “Aévaynja of Saka 893 (A.D. 
971-2), the Prajipati sqviwatsara, while K ot- 
tiga, also called Nityavarsha IL, was reign- 
ing, and while his feudatory. PormAnadi- 
Miairasimha,a Mehémand, 

Gaiiga family who is mentioned in other 
inscriptions of the period, was governing the 
Guigavidi Ninety-six-thousand, the Purigere 
Three-hundred, and the Belvala or Belvola 
Three-hundred. And it records grants that’ 
were made by a certain Patchala, who was 






























































[*] | | = Habba mah/ é }rija- 
[*] dhirija : nabhattirakar rija-mirttandam Ratta-Kanda- 
[*9:sppaah ). > chites-yode(Jahgubee) 4 eeteat Kottigadéva[ti®]  chata{h)-samu- 
[*] dra-payya(ryya)ntam=4-chandr-irkka-tirain barat  rajy-iibhivriddhige —salu[tta]- 
{*] y(m)-ire [| *] Sia (ia) ka-nripa-kal-itita-sam vachchha(tea )ra-sa(éa)tafgel=entu ni- 
["] ra tombbhatta-miiraneya Prajapati-sa[ti* ]vachchha(tsa)rata 
[*] saluttam-ire tad(d-) va(- va)rsh- bh ya(bhya)ntarad=Ashva(éva)yuja- 
[**] d=-amaviise Adityavira -prahana C1") Srima- 
i Be ‘Pa(pe)rmminadi- -Mirasi{ih*]ggha(gha)déva{ia*] Gangavidi-tombhatta- 
[**] rusisiramumath Purigere-mfintira“(m)mam Belvala- 
4") mé : sukhudarin=aluttam-ire ci) Srimat 

[*] Paiichaladéval th”) Sebbi-mivattan=alatta[m"™? enbhatta-nilva- 
(**] rggam = kiila[w*] kalebi = kotha ~—sthiti Réna[da*] hannir-vvarugad yipath 
[*] siddh-fiya uppu tuppa kinam TRSsam vajjaniyum [1 *] 
('"] Enbhatta-na(n4)lvara kayyal EAP Rag Gnade Ma- 
(**) lligtévarakke kondu bitta aruvanam Réna- 
(| da pom-dharanam | (||) niceiewecaba, ee ‘phukti(kta) rija(ja)n6(bhil) Saga- 
(""] ga‘r-Aji(di)bhih = -yus yasya yari(di) bhimi[h*] ari tasya 
["} tadi phalam 1()) Swaedatt(A*}m paradatt(a*|m- vi yé = haréhard.” 


("] ti{ta) = vasundhari(rir) 
(") 


Teaedbicn 

Om! Hail! While Nityavarshadéva, 
the favourite of fortune and of the earth, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, 
the most worshipfnl one, a very sun among 
kings, a very Kandarpa among the Rattas, a 
very marvel of wonderful deeds,“ the glorious 
Kottigadéva, was continuing, with increase 
of sovereignty, up to (fhe shores of) the four 
oceans, so a8 to endure as long as the moon and 
sun and stars might Inst :— 

(L. 7.)}—While the Prajipati smivatecra, 


which was the eight hundred and ninety-third | 


(in) ‘the centuries of years that had elapsed 
from the time of the Saka king was current ; 
(at the time of) an eclipse of the sun (om) Sun. 
day, the new-moon day of (the month) Aévayuja 
In that year :— 


(L. 10.)—While the glorious P er m anadi- | 


Marasinghadéva was with ka 
Gatgavidi | 





the Be] va la” Three-hondred 


(L. 13.)}—The property ,that was given by | 


the glorious Pafohaladéva, having washed the 


“ This repetition of pa is a mistake. 


marvel of virtue,’ which ik applied to Abkidév! of thy | a 


Western Chillnkys family in L 5 of an inscription at 


Arasibidi; and dné-vedatiga ‘a very marvel of refuge,” | 








shashthi(shti)-rvva(vn)[r*|she-sahasrini vishtha yili) 


jayaté = krimih—[||*] 

vi of the Eighty-four (Mahdjanas), while he 

yoverning the Sebbi Thirty, (was) twelve 

“nabet Sass of Rena,” (and) « fixed contribu- 

tion of a kana of salt and ghee (and) a vajjani 
of (eugar-cane) juice. 

(L. 17.)—Malliga-Gidayya gave into the 
hands" of the Eighty-four (Mahdjanas), for the 
temple of the god Malligtévara, six mattars (of 
land), one aruvena, and adharaga of gold of Raina. 
Se earth haa been enjoyed by 
many mmencing with Sagara; he 
who for the slian hist possesses the earth, 
enjoys the fruits (of this grant that has been 
made)! He is born a3 a worm in ordure for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, who 








| confiscates lend that has been given, whether 


by himself or by another ! 
No. CRXXYV. 

in the  Cxnarese country there aro siveral 
in tions of Krishna IV. or Kannarn, 
also called Nirupama II. and Akilavarsha IIL 
The earliest date that they give for him is 
Sake 867 (A.D. 945-6), the Viivivasn saivat- 
sera; and the latest is Suka 878 (A.D. J56-7), 
the Nala sowvvaisara. 


aS spplisd to Krislna, TV. in L 1 of the following 

, beduigh are evibeadiy ot 
» onder, #urprine me : 
with tay, esau 





Say gee nual form of this 


hief town of the Eéy Tiluké of the Dhirwid 





District 
" ia. ' into the trustec-ahip.' 
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The present inscription is from a stone-tablet 
on the left or west side of the god, at the tem- 
ple of Virabhadra at Soratiir, in the Gadag 
Taluka of the Dhirwid District. I have no 
information as to what sculptures there may be 
at the top of the stone. The writing covers a 
space of about 3'11” high by 2°93" broad. The 
language is Old-Canarese. 


The inscription records several grants that 


were made on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
moon, on Sunday the full-moon day of the 
month Mirgaéira of Saka 873 (A.D. 951-2), 


the Virédhikrit esiteatsara, The original gives | 


the name of the sawvwatsara ds Virbdhi, which 
was Snka 851; bnt the numerals, 873, are 
very distinct, and undoubtedly the sivatsara 
intended was Virddhikrit, which was Saka 873, 

This inscription gives Saratavura, ‘the 


city or village of lizards,’ as the ancient name 
of Soratir, The name Sorat ir itself occurs 
in a Hoysala inscription of Narasimha IL, 
dated Saka 1145, at Harihar,*’ in which o 
graphic account is given of a battle between 
Ballaja IL. and o certain Sévana, who appears to 
have been the commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Dévagiri-Yidava king Jaitugi L, and whom 
Ballila IL besieged and defeated near Soratir 
and pursued from there up to the Krishnayerni, 
where he slew him. And further on, the 
same inscription again mentions Soratir along 
with the hill-forts of Erambarage or Yelburgn, 
Viritakite or Hingal, Gutti, Bellittage, Ratta- 


palli or Rattéhalli in the Dharwad District, 
and Kurugéd near Balliri, which were 


besieged by Ballin II. in the same cam- 


Transcription.” 


ee hee” ie 


Mirgga- 
| éira-mieada 


Kalteyammanum Bh 


]do} ayatn — talnr-ele-sose—{|*] 


j 

] pupnameyum=Adityaviramuth 

) ma-grahanad-andu [{|*] Ruddapayyana perggade Achapayyanum gimunda Simi- 
] imarasi 

] 


1) Om Svasty-Akilavarishadéva éripritha(thi)vivallabha esr LM i 
'®) mada-gaja-mallam dhiilake nalliten © Sri-Kannaradévana 

*}] ré“ttaram salutt-ire [| *] Saratavuraman=athgarakath 

*] Sa{éa)ka-ntipa-kil-dkranta-sathvateara-sa(éa)tathga[}*] 873 Virddhillerit®]*-» 


Sri- Rnddapayyanciltsire | o*) 





Rohini(nt)-nakshatramuis  —«60(n8)- 


-bhattirara kitlam karchehi siyira balliya 
tétntamats dévargge  kottar=Ayvadimbarnth ehkad-ire grahanada _tat-killa- 
Siddh-iyam=ellam dévargce § barisakke 


[°] arasargge onibaddhath mivattu kariya drarmma(mma)mamh — goravar-ttirnva- 


(*] r= —asthitiynan tappad-antn 
(**] munda Simi-Kalteyammanum 
['*] mata(tha)kke  vidyi-dina[kka®]}m 
[**] yam barisakke iru kariya 





firodeyn Pittayyam kilg=ereye ga- 
Achapayyannta kilain § kalche = mattam 


kotjar=Kkeyi siddh-a- 


| " ainectcalicaechoath tiravar=I varim me- 


(**) g=alidn ko(?kd)lal=nli(?)d=ayvadithbarum kipi(pa)davar [|*] Bhavini-setti périnfo®]}=0- 
dévargge Lididan=Idan=tappade nadeyisiditam 


[**) nda panamann 


["] sii eabaupaleaaee dinarh-gotta phalamh 





c*] Varanpisiyolam Prayiigeyolain 

bee! sahasra(sra)-bhdjanam-madida phalam-akkum ci") 
["] nisiyolom Prayiigeyolan siisiram** 

(**] rbbar=brihmanaran=¢]-ké¢i tapdjsna{muo*}man=alide 


("] pitakans péda likakke plkum 
(yo 





lhe Sva-date(i* ]in sefacistar et be y[4] 
nariti(ta) vasundharin(m) shashtith var(r-) sha(-shn)-snhaéri(sri)pi vi[ehjt(a]- 
piila- 


f™] yale] jiyatd krimih (jl) Swa-datt[A]th para-datt[de)is va 
‘Yerena-qabatril 


92 Bowe narah=pranyi” =| kétith 


ccijni |" Rudra. 





© P, 8. and 0-0, Inacriptions, No, 13, 
® From an ink-impression lied by the Mimlatdér 
Lakshmérwar. an 


of 
* This repetition of ri is « mistake. 


The Virddhi earvwateoro wae Saka 831 The nmme- | 


ral bere, 873, are quite distinct distinct ; and, Saka £78 being 
the Wir eanhpaiserd, it ia obvicus that 


aioe oi ee tees eS eis ie Wedicaeata 
aoe oo aks  cngrarer. ‘hus Anurviro ia mounecossary. 
™ This dnuevira is unnecessary. 
5 eee 
Bome | 
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[*"] ke pratishthita(tit) att | 
[™] n=nyvadimbara besaditn 


Translation, 

Om ! Hail! While the sovereignty of Ak a- 
Javartshadéva, the favonrite of fortune and 
of the earth, the supremé king of great kings, 
a very marvel of refuge,“ a very hero against 
infuriated elephants, he who is excellent . . . 
..eee," §r-Kaennoradéva, was con- 
tinning with perpetual increase :-— 

(L. 3.)—While the body-guard™ Sri-R ud. 


dapayya was governing (the city of) Bara- | 


tavura:— 
(L. 5.)—On Sunday, the foll-moon day of 


the month Mirgasira of the Virédhikrit smi- | 
tafeara which was the eight hundred and — 


eeventy-third (in) the centuries of years that 
had elapsed from the time of the Saka ki 
under the Rohini nakshatra, (and) at the time 
of an eclipse of the moon :— 

(L. 6.)—Achapayya, the Pergada of Rudda- 
payya, and Simi-Kaltoyammna, the village-head- 
man,—having washed the feet of the venerable 
Bhimarisi,—gave to the god a piece of garden- 
land of (the measure of) one thousand (betel.nut) 

(L. 8.)—(There was given by) the Fifty(MaAd- 
jonas), uniting together, at the time of the 
eclipse," a contribution of a yuung betel-leaf 
plant in the leaf. 

(L. 9.)—All the fixed contribution (was that) 
the Gorarat should supply to the god, year 
by year, thirty drammas of (?) charcoal, (deing 
the amount) appointed (fo be given) to the king. 

(L, 10.) —When the Urodeya Pittayya made 
supplication at their feet that this ordinance 
should not be broken, Simi-Kalteyamma, the 


["*] U*-inegan=negale baredan=t si(éi)sanamain®) _||* 
| village-headman, and Achapayya,—having 





wédazh bajisal-app-ant-akkarama- 
Giligavere-Nigath dharey=n- 


washed the feet (of the Fifty: Mahdjanaz,\— 

gave also twelye matters of culturable land 

for the mafha and for education, 
(L.°13,)—The fixed contribution on the 


| culturable land (was that) they should supply, 


year by year, six drammas of charcoal 
- +... .* The Fifty (Mahdjanas) shall protect 
(these grants), 

(L. 15.)—Bhavinisetti gave to the god one 
pana on each piru. 

(L. 16.}—He who continnes this (grant) 
withont fail, shall have the reward of fashioning 
the horns and hoofs of a thonsand tawny- 
coloured cows and presenting them toa thousand 
Brahmans, (and) the reward of giving a thousand 


“= ss = FF # 


meals to seven crores of ascetics at Viranisi 


or Prayige or Kurukshétra! He who destroys 
this shall go to the world to which a man goes, 
guilty of the five great sins, who destroys a 


thousand tawny-coloured cows or a thousand 


Brahmans or seven crores of ascetics at 
Varania or Prayiige ! 

(L. 23.)—He ts born as a worm in ordure for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, who con- 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another! Those men who protect 
land that has been given, whether by them- 
selves or by another, are established for sixty 
thousand crores of yearsin the world of Rudra ! 

(L. 27.)—At the command of the Fifty (Ma- 
hdjanas), when they made the proclamation 
of the sentence “ Who has (the requisite) know- 
ledge ?"—Giligavere-Niiga wrote this edict, to 
be famous as long as the earth might Inst. 









A BUDDHIST TOPE IN THE PITT 
ZAMIN DARI. 

In the Indian Antiquary for February last 

(vol. XII, p. 34), Sir Walter Elliot published a 

notice of some finda of Buddhist casketa and other 


relics in the Pittipuram Zamindiri of the Géda. | 


vari District, Madras Presidency, with a plate of 


° ‘The pedva in violated here, 
“ Ane souma to be connected with dnu, ‘to stay, 











had been seat to the Central Mnscum at Madras, 
I visited the Museum, and learned that while, as 


be traced. These losses are very much to be 








™ Or perhapa igi thy Govanion of Gi ry) eclipse. ad 

os Tho manainingof teri maya bo(? RO) lols C) du 
Popper The meaning of the first part of 

* Lit. “ letters."—The ime the first p 
thin Yates, bowsver, is doubéful, as 
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sible, and my remarica:manst not be taken ag in 
any way implying that he is to blame. All this 


There are two portions of crystal easketa in the 


Museum alleged to have come from Amarivail, 
and placed under a glass case with portions of a 
marble outer-casket from the same place. Is 
it possible that the crystal caskets really came 


from Pittépuram ? They look much like those | 


marked ld and 4c, in Sir Walter Elliot's plate, 


R. SEWELL. 
PROPER NAMES IN THANA DISTRICT. 

S1e,—The followmg I am gure will interest 
some of your readers. 

The Agris, Kolis, Malis, amd other castes at 
Wasdi (Basscin) and adjoining places, who, it is 
ead, are natives converted to Christianity, and 
some of whom have even the same surnames aa 
Konkanastha Brihmans, are named and married 


by the Padre. There is nothing peculiar in | 
this. But many of them have names given them | 


from the days on which they are born. The name 
Somd, for instance, is given to one born on a 
Monday. He whois born on Tucaday is frequently 
named Mangalyd. One born on Wednesday 
is called Budhu or Budhyd(?). Bestara, Bistara, 
or Bistura is given to one born on Thursday, and 
Sukara or Sukaryd to one born on Friday. One 
waa named Simear, which word I first thought was 
a corruption of the word Sigior, but afterwards 


pee ses be a corruption of Sdnavdra 
or Sdnindra, Saturday. One man strengthened 


this conjecture by his testimony. I did not hear 
of a name corresponding to Sunday. But I 
heard there were persons bearing the name of 
Aditudra, 

Some derive their names from those of animals, 
such aa Undira, a mouse, Kolhd or Kola, a jackal, 
Kdvojya, 2 crow, and so on. 

Another peculiarity with thease people is, that 
when asked their names they give the father's 
allow others even to call them, as people do in 
other parts of the Thind Collectorate—viz., the 
personal nams first, and then the father’s. They 








thus interrogate the person who insista on the 


latter being the proper mode, “ Who comes first, 


or rather who is born first, the father or the | 


eon?” If they at all allow the latter mode, they 
still persist im saying Sinvar Yivarchi or Valaji 
Krishoichd, thus adding the suffix chd to denote 
that Simvar or Valaji, as the case may be, is the 
sou of ZAvar or Krishna. 

Another thing that ] marked waz, that people 
of this part have no objection to receive from the 


ma auiewns ane that they desl in, euch. 
bat a ts nent planta jostae, flowers, and 


ance is to be noted became 





Ep hee boise sk 
the same things from the hands of Christiana. 
It thus appears that these people are more or less 
naturalised, and are looked upon more as natives 
than Christians. There is another clasa seen in 
this part, who are known by the name of Nave 


| Mardihé. When an explanation of thia word was. 
sought, it was said that such and such a man is. 


so called because his grandfather wasa Niristénva 





become Hindus, and have been looked upon as 


auch. 
Bombay, 16th June 1883. 
NOTES. 
Dureint—a derivation. In the J, 4. 8, B. vol. 
XLIX, p. 95, in an article on the Route of the 


Tal-Chotidl Field Force, 1 wrote as followa:—_ 


“The old name of the Durinis was Abdali, till 
the hero of Panipat in 1747, took the title of 
Durr-i-Durrdn, the Pearl of Pearls, and named 
his tribe after himself Durinls.” However, 
lately adweller in those party has assured me 
that thia was wrong, althongh my statement 
merely followed the usnally accepted derivation. 
He says that the original name of the Abdilis or 
Durrinis waa Muhommadzai, and that they had 
about 500 years ago a great saint, now known as 
co Makhsiid Abddl, who is buried ot Shakr 

Darré (the Sugar Pass), about 50 miles N.W. of 
Kandahir. The tribe, asa body, became followers 
of thia saint, whence their name Abdali. This 
Shih Makheid had a habit of wearing « pearl in 
each ear as earrings, and so obtained the soubri- 
quet of Durnin, the pearl-wearer. His followers 
tions of gold wire clipped on to the lobe of the 


Durr-i-Durrini, the Pearl of the Durrinia. Ags 


is well-known the modern Durmrinis are divided 


into Ziraks and Panjpéos, and the Ziraks farther 
divided into Popalzais, Alakieais, Barakzais and 
Achakeais. The Sadozai family of Popalzais 


ruled in Afghinistin from about 1716 to 1818 


A.D., when the present ruling family came into 


_ (a convert Christian), but be and his father have 


aa 
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the Bdrakzais, and the point with regard to them 
im the present connection ia, that they are eo called 
after the original name of the whole Durriul 
tribe, having retained that designation as being that 
portion of the tribe which never followed their 
great aaint Shih Makhetd. This derivation and 
information is all new to nt, and I give it for 
what it ia worth. 

About this Shih Makisid I would remark 
sugar is ascribed to him as is so universally 
ascribed to the better known Shekh Faridu'd- 
din of Pak Pattan in the Panjib. Shekh Farld’s 
title of Shakr Ganj, or Treasury of Sugar, is 
derived from this legend, and Shih Makhsdd’s 
tomb in the Shakr Darri, Sugar Pass, ia said to 
be on the site of his miracles. 





R. C. Tempxe. 





ON THE DATES ON THE COINS OF THE HINDU 
KINGS OF EABUL, BY SIE E. C. BAYLEY. 
To the Numismatic Chronicle (8rd Ber. vol. II, 


pp- 128-165), Sir E. Clive Bayley has contributed — 


a paper "On the coms of the Hindu kings of 
Kabul.” These coins had already been described 
by Mr. E. Thomas im 1845,! who thought that 
among the signs which occur before the head of 
the horseman found on one type of them he 
eould detect dates, and on some of the later 
coins he believed he had made out a degraded and 
contracted form of the word Gupla* Sir E. QO. 
Bayley having examined all the coins of this type 
within his reach, haa come to the conclusion —that 
on certain silver coins of the bull-and-boreeman 


type, and which all bear the name of SyAla- 


pati, the earliest of the Brahmanical kings of 
Kabul, there are dates in numerals of a form 
between those of the medimval 


S yAlapati and Samanta, indi i 
andl indave heat Bhi addvetad Sh veda. 
vayaka, other dates occur, which he reads as 
802 ‘ Gu,” 812 ‘Gu,’ 81%, 814, S15 and 817, and on 
a still later copper coin of derrad 

These he regards oa pont lclaces; and ‘as Ioekcinie 
ing to the latest and subordinate kings of the 


1 Jour. BR. As. Boc. rol. I*: pp. 17 Loe, 
I 








50, G4; vol. X 
110; and J avi p20 Pity 24) yal x, 
es ibs sad dour mid ae hs with Khvadarayake 
or Ehedarayaka: Jour. vol. IX, (1348), p. 180, 


a tame with Ehéilif Al Muktadir billah 





Pes 


dynasty. Then, in the British Museum ia o 
coin bearing the conventional lion or leopard of 
the type found on Varka-(Vakka- or Vanka-) 
déva's coins, but on the other side a peacock of 
the form found on the anmll silver Gupta coins. 
Above the lion is a Hindi legend which is either 
Sri Kamara or Kamra (déva), possibly it 
may stand for Kumdra; and is idewtifiable 
with Kam 1]i4—the name given in the Jomi-ul- 
Hikaydt to the ‘king of India’, there described 
aa the opponent of Amr’ Lais (878-900 A.D.). 
This makes it necessary to place part of his reign, 
the reign of Padma, and the first reign of 
Varkadéva, between 878 A.D. and Syilapati's 
accession; and the firet reign of Varka must 
have been of some duration, for Muhammad: 

writers describe him aa going through various 





| phases of conduct before he waa dethromed. A 


copper coin bearing the name of Padama or 
Fadma is precwely similar to that of Vark a- 
déva,and henee Sir Edward assigns his place 
before Varka and after Kamara. Further, 
on a copper coin of Simantadév a—imitated 
from those of Varka, as certain of his come are 
already known to be—and which bears above 
the lion an Arabic legend which it ia proposed 
to read of Al Mutaki (or Al Muttaki) 
b*illah—being the name of the Ehilif who 
reqgned from 140 to 944 A.D. On the other aide 
is the name of Simanta. From this it is 
inferred that Syilapati was | for 


(907-8 to 932 A.D.), and that he was probably the 
hahed by Mr, Thomas) of the bull-and-horseman 
type. 

Founding on Dr. Bahler’s identification of 
Siliditya VI. of Valabhi with the Dhravabhata 
in Hiuen Thaang’s time and other similar data," 
he concludes that the Gupti era began in 190 
A.D., and derives the following reaulta— 


1, Kamara or Kamldi,* contemp. 

with "Amrj Lais A.D. 
3. Varkadéva's first reign J 
4. Syilapati B87-916 
5. Varkadéva's 2nd reign, say 10 

years 916-926 
6, Samantadéva cir, $26".940 


Mr. Thomas would object to Sir E. C, Bayley's 
readings that the latter reads all the dates with 


the heads of the figures towards the area of the 
$$ me 





see Reinamd, Progm. 4 robes et Persone 
“7, 2, Manes sar Inde, pp pp, et 7. 


1 
p38; Sir H 


d vol Li, pp. dobar eb. 
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age RE Thomas would read all those, 
at least on the later groupa, aa r from the 
horse's head towards ita feet, and aa representing 


in more or less corrupt forms one uniform date, | 


viz., 617, which he considers the initial date of 


SAmanta’s accession in the Gupta era (3184617) | 
or 035 A.D. Sir Edward thus reads the dates in | 
a direction different from the legend on the other | 


fide and from the monograms on the same mde | 
of the coms. But on the earlier sericea there are 
dates written in both directions, and on Gupta 
coins the legends sometimes read round the edge 
with the heads pointing outwards, and in the area 


the coins of Toramdna the king's name is written ' 
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'] round the edge with the heads of the letters 





pointing inwards. One date, wis., 814, he admit 
has been mechanically copied on later coins; but 
other similar cases are found in later Indian 


ovatca Herts Wee. 
ningham, Arch. Sur. Reports, vol. LX, pp. 9-16, 
which the author tries to reconcile with an initial 
epoch in 167 A.D., agree much better with the 
epoch of 190 A.D. for the commencement of the 
Gupta era.* He further suggests that $19 A.D. 
—the initial year of the Valabhi era, would thus 
be 129 Gupta and the date of EKumfragupta’s 





The Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
October 1882 is largely occupied by the continua- 
tion of Prof. Sayce'ad and tranalation 
of the Cunciform Inscriptions of Van. (See ante, 
vol XI, p. 300.) This is followed by the Sanskrit 
text of the Sikshd-patri of the Svimi-Niriyana 
eect, edited with a translation, by Prof. Monier 
Williams. The author observes that hia version 
ia the first made by any European scholar; and 


gill Prinjivandiis in Brigga's Cities of Gujardah- | 


tra, he seems not to be aware of another English 


version that appeared many years ago im the | i 


Diiydnédaya. It may be noted that in the 
Sikehd-patrf, the works approved of as authorita- 
tive for the sect are :-—The Vedas, the Véddnia- 
sitras of Vyisa, the Bhdgavata-purdna, the thou- 
sand names of Vishnu in the Mahdbhdrata, the 


Bhagavadgitd, and the precepta of Vidura, the 


Vdeudéva-Mdhditmya from the Vaishnava-khanda 
of the Skanda-purdua, and the Swmriti of 


YAjfiavalkya. The Sikehd-pairf was written in | 
1826. | Kusimbhipura, 475 A.D.) describes a mode of 
| poumeration based on the value of position; he 


The next paper is a short one by Stanley Lane 
Poole, on. “ The quccemsors. of the Seljiks in 
Asia Minor,” in which he gives tablea of the ten 
dynasties thas rove from the ritine of the Geljeley 
kingdom, and were afterwards absorbed in the 
‘Othmiinly empire (A.D. 1900-1472). 

The last 35 pages are occupied with the first 
part of a digenasion on the FA-King—" the oldest 
hook of the Chinese and ita authora,"—by Terrien 
de la Conperie. 

This part is accompanied by the Annual Report 
read in May 1582, occupying 151 pages, and 
giving a very complete outline of all that was 





© See Ind. Ant. vol. Kl, pp. 321-34, 
' Ind. dnt. vol. VI, p. 43; and vol, X, p. 183; and 





Ancient Indian Numerals.” Spat of tn 
and 263), Here the author has to deal with the 


af the ‘ zero’ were both of Indian origin, and that 
the invention of the former preceded the latter 
by a century ortwo. It was about 773 A.D. that 


| the Arabs became acquainted with the Indian 


numerals and notation. Aryabhata (born at 


implies the same in his mode of roote,! 
and he uses the word sthdaa =‘ place,’ to signify 
the position of the numeral signs, which may 
indicate a knowledge of fixed places in a decimal 
uses the word #imya (a void), in a way that scems 


to imply that he kmew the modern system. On 


this Dr. Biihler saya:—“If a man expresecs 
(Brihat Samhita, viii, 20) the number 3750 by the 
words—the nought (emptiness), the arrows, the 
mountains, and the Ramas—it ssemato me that 
he must have thought of 3750, and cannot -have 


Jour. Ariat., wer. VII, tome XIII, pp. 397, 406-8. 
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had im his mind G2 TY) @ (or 20004700 +50) 
if he had the latter before his eyes, he would 
have said or used words equivalent to the three 
are of course hundreds of similar instances in the 
Brihat Sarihita.” But the use of the terms éinya, 
kha, cyéma, viyat, ambera, (empty), does not neces- 
sarily imply the use of » sign for zero," but only 
a Vacant space in the abacos table. The Valabht 


second paper is a short one on “P arthi 


In Part Il, for April, the first article is a 
copy of the Tattva-mukideall, of Gauja-Pirni- 
nanda-Chakravartin, a native of Bengal, by 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. It ia an attack on the 
Vediinta system by a follower of the PirnA-prajfia 
school of Madhva, described in the 5th chapter 
of the Sarradaréanasatigraha. Th 
the poem in 122 élikas is accompanied by a 
translation. This is followed by two Sanskrit 
tlikas—one addressed to Prof. H. H. Wilson, and 


* See Jour, Aviat, ser, VIL, tome XVI, pp. 443, 443, 
also eer. VI, tome I, p. 236; Nowy. Jour. Agial. tome 
XVI, p. 16; Kowmos, vol. I, pp. lxxxi, 164. 





one referred to by Sir Wm. Jones—also by Prof. 
Cowell. The next paper is by the Rev. James 
Sibree, on “ Malagasy Place-Names.” H. L. St, 
Barbe, B.C.3., contributes the text of the Burman 
Nomakkira, with translation. The poem is 
entirely in praise of Buddha. C. Gardner con- 
tributes an account of “Chinese Laws and 
Customs ;" and Terrien de la Couperie gives the 


conclusion of his paper on the ¥Fh-King—the 
| oldest book of the Chinese. 


The first Number of vol. LII of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has appeared late,and 
contains five papers. The first is a collection of 
folklore, songs, and snatches from Eastern Gorakh- 


¢ | pur, collected by Hugh Fraser, CS. and edited 


with notes by FH. Fisher, (.S.,and G.A. Grierson, 
C.8, The second paper, by Surgeon-Major Bidie, 
is on the Pagoda or Variha Coins of Southern 
India, iNustrated by 30 drawings of coms, some of 


points he relies solely on statements in Rice’s 
Mysore Gasetteer and Inscriptions, which are not 


| Supported by satisfactory proofs. It is desirable 


we should have fuller accounts of the coing of 
to our knowledge. The next paper is a further 
supplement to Thomas's Chronicles of the Pathdn 
Kings of Dehli, by C. 1 Rodgers; in which he 
describes and figures 35 new coins. General Cun- 
“ Relics from Ancient Persia,” found on the banks 
lastly, Dr Rajendrabila Mitra hasa long “ Note on 
& Sanskrit inscription from Lalitpur district.” of 
A.D. 1424. It is a Jaina dooument, 

An Extra sumber for 1882, and separately paged 
has also been published, containing a Chresto. 
mathy and Vocabulary of the Maithilt language 


of North Bihdr, by G. A. Grierson, B.C.8. This 


is a echolarly compilation, and with the (Frammar, 
also published as an Extra number for 1880, gives 
an excellent and very complete and accurate 


much credit on the painstaking industry and 
accurate scholarship of the author. Such seperate 


Publications, however, be much better dis. 


sociated from the Society's Journal, which they 


| are not paged to bind up with, nor are the two parts 





? Anta, p. 182; and conf. vol. XT, pp. 110-112. 
* Ind. Ant, vol. XI, p. 397. 
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SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C,8., M.B.A.S, 


No. CRXXVL 


Kakka or Karka IIL, also called 
bhanaréndra III., and Nripatuiga DL 
The present inscription was published origi- 
nally by Mr. W.H. Wathen in the Jour. R. 
As, Soc., O. 8., Vol. II. pp. 379 f. and Val. HL 
pp. 944%. I re-edit it—as far as line 50, from 
two of the original plates, which, with the ring 
and seal, belong to the Bombay Branch of the 


Royal Asiatic Society,—and, the third plate | . 
of these and the other places mientioned in the 


being now not forthcoming, from hne 51 to 
the end, from Mr. Wathen's ink-impression of 
the orginal plate. 
found at ‘ Kurda’ or ‘ Kardla" in the Dekkan, 
which seems to be Kardi in the ‘Taloda’ 
Taluka of the Khind&s District. 

The two plates that are still extant are each 


about 1/1” long by 9" broad. The edges of | 


them were fashioned thicker, so ag to serve as 
rims to protect the writing ; and the inscription 
ig in a state of perfect preservation throughout, 
The writing is arranged on the plates in such 
a way that they open and tum over like the 
leaves of an English book. The ring, which 
bad been cut before the plates came into my 
hands, is about }” thick and 4} in diameter, 
The seal on the ring is square, about 3” each 
way. It has, in relief on a countersunk sur- 
face,—aa the principal figure, the god Siva, 

sitting croaslegged and holding a snake in each 


ake above him are the sun and moon; over 
his ight dhioulder ia a chauri; in the upper 
proper left corner there is a standing figure, 


brandishing a sword, and in the opposite corner | 
there is a small seated figure, rather indistinct | 


in the lithograph ; lower down, on the proper 


right side, there is a Svastita, with either o | nt 
him. The Singli plates, No, CAXAIIT, 


sword or a lamp-stand below it, and on the 


opposite side there is apparently a floral device, — 


with either a sword or a lamp-stand below it; 


and, at the bottom, there is the legend, much | 


clearer in the original than in the lithograph, 


Srimad-Amighararshadévarya. The language | 


ig Sanskrit throughout. 


* In the Jour. Rs, Boe, PA bags ay 
Eardls,,” 





Bem is written * 


OY Tiny a0 





The plates were originally — 





inscription. The mame of Paigariki reminds 
Ge aocionhal of the Pethapaigaraka of 
an early Raishtrakitta grant of Abhimanyu, 
recently laid by Pandit Bhagwinlil Indraji be- 
fore the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. t . 7 in 
This inscription followa No. CRXXIT 

the Rishtrakita dynasty o biassk 

of the Yidava family in the Sémavamia or 





ed is Dantidurga, who is described as « 
sun which effected the destruction of the dense 
darkness which waa the Chailukyas, Also 
Amighavarsha lL is mentioned as over- 
throwing the Chaélukyas; and lines 14-15 
of this inscription contain the passage which 


ikhéta; but, as we have seen at p. 215 above, 
the city seems to have existed long before 
his time, Krishna IL is mentioned as 
marrying the younger sister of Saikuka and 
the daughter of Koktalls ty, FON coon? 
the family of the Kalachuris or Kulachuris of 

Tripura. And the present inscription clears 
up the question of the double marriage of 
Jagattuiga IL, and of the succession after 





above, tell us that he married Lakshmi, 
the daughter of Ranavigrahs, who wasthe 
son of Kokkalla I, and had by her Indra IV, 
his immediate successor. The present inacrip- 
tion gives the same name, Lakshmi, bot 
states that she was the daughter of S ath k o- 


—— 
it ia written ' Kurds."—Hardd seems to be the correct 
form. 
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raganpa, king of Chédi; and it gives also 
the same name, Indra, as that of his eldest son. 
But it adds that, not contented with the terri- 
tories acquired by hia father, he set out on 
an expedition with the object of making the 
whole world subordinate to one sovereign in 
himself; and then, in Chédi, he married G é- 
vinda mba, thedsughterof hismaternal uncle 
Satmkaragana, and had by her two other 
sons, Krishna ITT. and Améghavarsha IL.,— 
through whom the succession was continued 
down to Kakka or Karka IIT. These accounts 


as to the pedigree of the wives of Jagattuiga | 


II. are to be reconciled by taking Samkara- 
ganaand Ranavigraha to be one and the 
mime person, and to be a brother of the 


daughter of Kokkalla I. whom Krishna II. 
married. In this way, Sathkaragana would be 
the muternal uncle of Jagattuiga IT., aa well 
as his father-in-law through his marriage with 
Lakshmi; Gévindimba was evidently a sister 
of Lakshmi, Améghavarsha IL, again, 
appears to have married a Kalachuri princess, 
his wife being Kundakadéyl, the daughter of 
Yuvarija, who was probably, as suggested by 
General Cunningham," Yuvarija L of the 
Kalachuris of Tripura. The present inscrip- 
tion supplies no details respecting K hottige 
or Kottiga and Krishna IV. It states of 
Kakka or Karkns III. that he conquered the 
Gurjara, Hina, Chola, and Pandya kings; but 
no details are given. 


Transcription.” 
First plate. 
[*] Om [|!*] Sri-Sarasvaty-Umé-bhasvad-valli-satélésha-bhtishitath | bhitay bhavatdre 
bhityiid=ajo-kalpataru-ttra(tra)*yam || VWra(bra)hm-ddy-imars- 


[*} vandya-Dhirjjati-jati-jat-dtavi-sarasthiteh 
chandra-kandid=-abhit 


siktad=déva-nadi-vignddha-salilair=vyad 


=. 


(*] rijita-vritta-jita-mahima pilidhvaj-étpallavd -vaméah ku nda-sit-dtapattra(tra)-va(ba)hala- 


chchhiy4-savriddhi(th®) gatah § 


Tasmi- 
[*) deindor-iveimvn(mbujdhéh éaéa-bhritah kinti-pravihas=iaté 


yath=imritasya samabhéd=van[d*jy$ Yadér-anvayah 
[*] rémé-tyadbhuta-sihasas-sa bhagavin=gbpi-katikeh-ilibhih Sarigt yattra(tra) niptys- 


mina-vilasal-livanya-pushp-6- 


[*] dgamah ! Prativi(b6)dhita-va(ba)ndhu-padma-shandah krita-Chillukya-ghan-indhakdra- 
nasah | udapid=athn Damtidurgga-bhinur=Ya- 


['] du-vazné-ddaya-parvvatit=pratap! 


| Tasmin(n®]=<sputtré(tré) no 
patir=bhuvé=bhid=iha Krishna-rijah 


| ashta- 


[* Eley fb bp puijikritad: yéna yasS viéuddhasn || Gdvinda-rajah kshiti- 


pas =e 
[*] saps ara anleacacsatsirnandd: kirttih | 


mandbhir=i triptitah kd. 


dharmm-i[r*]thaydr=yéna hala 


[*)] éavat=$pabhuktah | Atifayn-guna-yuktatvid-yath ifr®]th-ibhiva(dhijné Ni irupama iti 


=ti- 


(“*] v=iinoji=-bhit-kshitisa(sa)h sakala-jaladhi-véla-pritmta-viérinta-sainyah parinata-bhuvans- 


twiad=uddhrit-nik-data- 
[™] pattra(trajh || 


Tasmij=Jagattunga*-nripah 


suté<bhiit=tungatvam=4g4j—jagatain 


| yasy=nidain gandha-madébha-bhi- 


gupair=yah 
[™] t& madath prayind (9?) dig-ibhis=tyajanti || Tasya érimad-Améghavarsha-nripatié« 
Chilukya- | snurebht-pati- 


[**} rodrjjit-thita-yadht-vaidhavya-dfishi-garah 
Ss yén=!dam 


fue wpe Ponegta | 


§ Archaol. wre Surv. of India, Vol. IX. i 
peter ore a se te 

now forthe en 51 tothe end from 
with r, 


r. Wathen's ink-im 
°'® cocars in this inscription in nation 
F 


but without being being doubled, in 


| ésid=Indra-pur-idhikem  puram=idain 











(“) cha sarah Tn virakina ee 7 Tasmid=Akilavnrshb=bhit= 
sirvvabbaumah keshit-iévarah | yat-prati- 
("] pa-parittra(trajeté vydmni chandriyaté ravih |  Chéd-iid 
dalanah Sri-Haihsyinim kul8 | Ko- 
[") kkallas=samabhich=cha fasya tanayd yi Saikukasy -Anuja | tasyim  Krishna- 
nripit=tatah srita-mahdévi-pada- 
Second plate ; firs? side. 





[*] ee tai’ ootaionyay prathitd gugair=-bhuvi Jagattung-ibhidhinah autah || Chéd- 


("] ri Ferrata taté Jagatiuigat | siinn’r=abbid=Indra-nrip6 bhivi —_riijya- 
ériy6 bhartti |] Janaka-grihitaih para-mandalai- 

(**] r=asamttu(tu)jshta-miinasah sva-pituh | tka-chchhattrs(trh)m prithvi[th®] ka[r®]- 
ttu[m*] niragij=Jagattauigah || Chédyim miitala. fitma jiyii- 

["'] meubbij-Jagattaigit |  érlmineAmbghavarshd Govindimy(mb)-Abhidhintyish Ici) 
Aruhy=Endra-pad-dpamam sa nripatih 4ri-virn- 

["] sithisanam | datvi  timra-namasya-disana-gatinegrimin=anantd[m®]s-tatha | 
a[r®]thair-a[r*]thi-mandrath-Adhikatarsih kritva 

[™*] krit-A[r*]tham jagat | vyiptd yéna Siv-ilaysir-nnija-yaiah-puij-Opamair=mmédini \| 

Aindra-pada-jigista(sha)y=tva sva- | 

[™] rggam=adhiridh cha jyéshth$ bhritari frimat-Krishgarijadév8 | Yuvarijadéva- 
duhé{hijtari Ku"ndakadévyim=Amigha- 

[™] lavdha(bdhe)-janmi virn-iriyah padam=abhid=-bhovi Kakka-rijah | yd va(bi)la 
éva sakalimeapi rija-ni- 

[""] tim=itma-pravé(bé)dha-vibhav-itiéayid-vivéda || Saumil=iti wildijiim  guneiti 
vidusham tyi- 

["] gelti dfn-a{r®]thinish | krédh<iti dvishatit éam=[ti cha satith ripelti sad- 
yoshitan |  sri(mi)ttrA(tré)niisn subrid-i- 

(") ty=avandya-vibhavd viivambhariyi pati) | sarvvéshim=api sardva(rvva)d=éti- 
nivasaty=dkO-pi yadé=chitasi || 

(") Yasy=asté karaviln-virist chiram prakshilayanti yathi | Lakshmir=’tma- 
kalaakam=ihita-malai nindyaih . 

[“] kubhip-israyaih []*] satyam  Sri-griham-¢tad=amvu(mbu)jam-ith m{[4*]) dyéshini 
s=lipy=atas=tishthimy=attra(tra) rush=éti 

["] yasya che mukhé déyi Sarasvaty=api || Satyam Grjjara-nirjjit-dri-nikaraé= 
Chol-adi-lli-raté | Hi- 

[**] a-ddhiéa-ragdshv-akampita-matih Pandi(ndya)-prachandd nyipah |  vandy$=yam= 
bhavatim=anindya-charita[h*] spa- 

{“] rddhanta mi sm-imoni | rttir=yasya niyimikeaivam=anifam  prithvim 
paribhramyati || Tyasi(g¢d)n-niva pa- 

Second plate; aecond side. 

("*] ram prasiddhim=agamat=Karnnalh kil=ina'Svarim | satyen=Attra(tra) 

Yudhishthiri=pi nripatih sia bac 2 aa 














* First efai was engraved, and then it was corrected 
into tai by partly cancelling the a, 

" First mu was engraved, and thon it was corrected 
inte nu, Pa 
* This eyliable might perhaps be beter ndrelahie al sony 
But in kra,—» Yt or mmch 





Miveba sc henian tS; FubAGpa, |. 31; and kusali, 


ee 
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[°*) kritah | saundaryéna Mandbhavaéecha vidita Pa[r®]thd dhasinh-keubalaih 

[*") vané diva ceiisbindoeunadl) Sic “Vebcolostaribkrstelbanuke-dbteAatphtctpasnie- 

(°*] érimad- -Asmbghavarsha | sva-kandala-kshé{kshi)pte-nidite-Gara-vidirit-Ariti-si(r®}thah 
Sri-nfitans-Pa[r*]thoh | 

(*] acpi est dodldentgat -timira-bhédana-prachandab Grimad-ahita-mirttandah | sva- 

{*] va(be)ndha-partyansh —Sri-virn-Nirdyanah © | —aakal-idirdja-charit-itifaya-tuigah 
friman-Nripatuhgah | : 

[*] 6 aera RR ar ga Sri-rija-Trintttra(tra)h HCL) 

[*] teaad-a[r*|th-dbhidhinatayé fi*] 8a cha paramabha t(iraka-mahirajadhirija- 
parané(m/é)évara- 

[“] érimad-Akilavarshadéva-pid-dnudhyita(h*]" paramabhattiraka-mahirijidhiraja- 
parami- 

[“] ava nad-Ambghavarshadévah prithvi-vallabhah érimad- 








*Vallebbanaré. | 
[(**] ndredévah knéali ||! movertrs yathi-samva{mba)ddhya(dhys)minakin=rishtrapati- 


vishayapnti-grimakila- 
("] hattar{A®}Jorn(ya)ktak. ijpayaktak dihileAvileds 
Sri-Manyakhéta- 


stn wah satividitach yathh || 


(**] sthir-dvisitd drimat(t-) Ka(-kn)kkaladéva-rajié(jé) | Saka-nyipa-kAl-itita-samvateara- 
datésh=ashtasn 

E*} r-pna(ana)vaty-adhikéshyesikatah samvat 894 Ajfgiri(rah)-samvatear-intarggata(t-) 

-A)évayu, fith | 

[**] érimat(d-) Ge(-ge)ja(Pju)ra(Pcha)vivi-vistayylya iheaiva kiry-abbyigatiy, Bhiradvije- 

gottra(tra)-Va(ba)bvricha-sikhi. 
Third plate. 
(") savra(bra)hmachirinth’* —_tri(tri)-pravariys srimat(mach-) Sa(-chha)ikarsiya- 


pantriya érimat(mat-) Sa(-sa)igamaiya-sutaya érimat{mach-) Chebha(-chebha)nna- 
(*] 2 gece | Uppalikd-iatetray-intarggate-Vavvulatalle-dvidaéa-madhyé =| 





‘nima-grimah sa- 
eda eng arpa: 
{“) ntah dulk-idi-samast-dtpatti-eshitah -chandr-irkkam=-mayi namasyé dattah lj Tasya 
Réhitalln- 


[("*] grimeh |  dakshinatah Sahar Pht) ria | paschimatah  Kinihi(Pbhi)- 
eth ioe oe 


(cechinjaragnise thaiiCiedysteys) Wrieihejed lasigath  Mhauspib 
[""] bhOjayats a na isc kiryah | yaiecha kariti sa pamcha- 


[™] fecha mtyakieneyhd-Kin ci i 
kil kalé pilantyi<bhayadbhih | 








Slee AGaG Sea Ce Gots ke Lemcaatly ted ae a 13 omni the constants’ commrenss of thies terme tn 
compound ; but the insertion of a risarga here ia permis- | other inscriptions, there little if that 

and serves to r divide = very long eotofteramaktaks is to be corrected ewhatier- 
4 This mark of punctuation ja unnecessary, | Ms "This wienrye fom imlatake. 
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[**] sarvvin=étinsbhivinah pa[r*]thivé 


ritn(n) bhiyd bhityd 





Yansiha dattini | : 
tani ko na- 
["] ma aidlonly aitteaaacaeel i iV Ate paaieae eee bhnkta pa[r*]thivaih 
yasya 


["*] yada Dhimismtasya tasyn tad 7 pala i Vindhy-iterishveatdyisn 
Sovarntamstkam © gim=ékirh 
Mad-vaiga( = para-mabtpati-vanga(fiéa)-ji va 





samastamh t&sham=mayi virachité-ijalir= 





h | krishn-ihayd 
[™") ki ihyants bhiimi-din-apahirinah — || 
bhiimi-dah | ‘chchhétta Gveinaman 
(**] nté cha tiny=dva naraké vastt || 
ékam=athgulam | baran=-narakam=ipniti 
[“] vad=i-bhita-sa[m®|plavam || 
papid=apétea-manasé = =bhuvi pene eg ry 
ésha mérdhni | Srimad merle ay 
[“'] rya-poutréna mere tigen: cha 
Punnirya-nimni || 


Translation. 

Om ! May the three immortal kalpa-trees,™ 

decorated with the clinging embraces of the 
shinibg creepers which are Sri and Sarasvati 
and Umi, be for your prosperity ! 
which was produced by wonderful and mighty 
deeds, (and) which has the pdlidheaja for its 
topmost cluster of sprays,""—which sprang from 
the bulbous root which was the moon, stationed 
in the forest of the masses of braided hair of 
Dhurjati” who is worthy to be praised by 
Brahm& and the other immortals, (and) be- 
sprinkled with the pure streams of the river 
of the gods,”—attained loxurious growth 
from the plentiful shade of (its) umbrellas (of 
sovereigniy) which were ag white as jasmine- 
flowers. 

(L. 3.)—As the moon (sprang) from the 
ocean, (and) as a stream of lustre and a trick- 
ling of nectar (springs) from the moon,—(sy) 
from that (lineage) there sprang the race of 
Yadu, which is worthy to be praised, in which 
the holy Sarigi,"" of wonderful daring, dis- 
ported himself,—having the budding flowers 


@ Vishou, Brabmd, and Siva. 





| to the 





(L. 6.)—Then from the mountain of dawn 
which was the race of Yadu there arose o 
brilliant sun, the mighty Dantidurga,— 
who caused to blossom the waterlilices which 
were (Ais) friends, and who effected the 
destruction of the dense darkness of the 
Chilnkyas, 

(L. 7.)—And, since he had no son, his 
paternal uncle, Krishnarkja— whom 


| there was amassed a pure fame, the Bree Ss 


irate: ReMi amelie 
halls of eighteen lords,““—became the 


in the 
ruler of 


| the king GSvindaraja, who acquired fame 


in many battles, (and) by whom, possessed of 
(greaf) treasures, love, which is the reward 
of religion and wealth, was enjoyed to full 

(L.. 10.)—His younger brother was the king 
Nirupama, whose appellation was one that. 
was of suitable meaning because of the pre- 
eminence of his merits; whose army rested 


vss caadiconc tf Gabiouis eae: 
(L. 12.)—From him there was (born) s son, 


i CXXVIIL 1. 9, and No. CXXXIIT. L 27, are the 
insianons known to tomein which the the palidhvaja is allothed 


Lal Siva. 
rr) 


™ Vishyu, ism 





This seems to refer to the mumber of Krishna's 
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king Jagattuiga,” who by (his) virtues | 


became prominent in the world; when he 
journeyed forth, the elephants of the quarters 
of the world always ceased (their) flow of rut, 
being terrified by (his) odoriferous rutting 
elephants. 

(L.. 13.) —His son was the lord of the earth, 
the glorious king Amdéghavarsha,—the 
fire of destruction to the Chilukyns, (and) the 


accomplisher of the widowhood of the wives | 


of mighty enemies,—by whom was made this 
city named Sri-Minyakhéta, which sur- 
passes the city of Indra, (and) this lake, (and) a 
palace of great workmanship,” (and) a harem. 


(L. 15.)—From him there was (born) the 


lord of the earth, the universal sovereign, 
Akélavarsha; being distressed by his 
splendour, the sun shone in the sky with only 
the Instre of the moon.” 

(i. 16.)—In the family of the Sri-Haiha- 
yas there was born Kokkalla, the lord of 
kantha,"* and she, who was the younger sister of 
Saikuka, was his danghter ; in her, who attained 
the rank of chief queen, there was born from 
king Krishna” « son named Jagattuiga, 
who was renowned in the world for all kinds 
was (born) in Lakshmi, who was the daughter 
of Samkaragana lord of Chédi, a son named 
Indrardja, the predestined supporter of 
regal splendour. 
taken by (Ais) father, Jagattuiigs went 
forth to make the realm of his father subject 
to one sole umbrella (of universal sovereignty). 

(li. 20.)—In Chédi there was (born) from 
Jagattongs, in Gévindimbd who was the 
daughter of (Mis) maternal uncle Sarhkaragana, 
the glorious Amdghavarsha. He, the 
king, having mounted a glorious and heroic 
threne which was like the seat of Indra, and 
having presented innumerable villages conveyed 
by copper-plate charters of Ramarya-grants, 
(and) having made the (whole) world pros- 
perous by (Ais) riches which exceeded the 
man, Lani in probably connected with Birske, * an arti- 


™ Lit, Plays the part of tha moon; behaves like the 
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(utmost) desires of applicants,—the (whole) 
earth was filled by him with temples of Siva, 
which (in purity and brilliance) were like the 
masses of his own fame, 

(Li. 23.)—And,—his elder brother, the glo- 
rious Krishoardjadéyva, having ascended 
the skies, as if from « desire to conquer the 
realm of Indra,—there waa (born) from king 


| Ambghavarsha, in Kundakadéyi who was the 


daughter of Yuvarija, king Khottigs- 
déva," renewned in the world. 

brother Nirupama, there was (born) K a k- 
kara ja, the abode of the goddess of bravery 
on the earth,—who, through the excess of (his) 
intellect and superhuman power, learnt, even 
while yet a child, the whole of the science 


| of sovereignty. Single thongh he is, he, the 


lord of the earth, possessed of irreproachable 
power, always dwells in the minds of all 
people,—underthe name of the moon, (in the 
minds) of the quarters of the world ; under the 
name of the virtuous one, (in the minis) of 
one, (im the minds) of poor people and sup- 
plicants ; under the name of the angry one, (in 
the minds) of enemies ; under the name of the 
patient one, (in the minds) of good people ; 
under the name of the beantiful one, (in the 
minds) of lovely women; (and) under the 
name of the friend, (in the minds) of friends. 
Lakshmi abides in the water of his sword, aa 
if engaged for a long time in washing away 
her impurity, the stain of which has been 
sequired by (her) blameworthy abodes of eyil 
kings ; and the goddess Sarasvati also (abides) 
in his mouth, saying, in jealousy, “‘ Verily this 
waterlily is the home of Sri, and she ig my 
rival; therefore I will take my stand here.” 
Verily his coercive reputation always roams 
over the earth, saying, “This king,’ of irre- 
firjara ;* who has disported himself with the 
Chilas and others; whose mind has not been 
disquieted in battles with the lord of the Hanas - 
(and) who baa been fierve tothe Pindyas,—is 
worthy to be praised by you; do not enter’ into 


°° i.e. the Akilavar of the precoding verse 

*" In No. LEXIV., 1 5, p. S67 above, bin name is 
ie. bis face” 

™ Seo note 7, p. LST abore. 
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as 








Se with him.” Karna, indleed, cttnined || 
supreme (and) imperishable fame by liberality, 
and king Yudhishthira, thegood one, of renowned 
fame, by. truth, and Manbbhava by beauty, 
(and) the famous Partha by skill in (the use of) 
the bow; (but) he, the king, verily surpasses 


all of them in the world by all (kinds of) 
meritorious qualities. And, by being invested | 


with names which are of excellent signification, 
—asince he causes the happiness of mankind 
by the ceaseless dripping of (his) showers of 
gold, he has become the glorious Amogha- 
varsha; since he cleaves asunder the troops 


of (fiz) enemies with the sharp arrows dis-— 
charged by his skilfulness, (he has become) a | 


modern Sri-Pirtha; since he is impetuous in 
destroying the darkness which is all (his) 
mighty foes, (he hae become) a glorious sun 
towards (its) enemies; since he is intent upon 
slaughtering the mighty ones,"’ who are over- 
come by his prowess, (he has become) a very 
Sri-Niriyana among heroes ; since he surpasses 
the achievements of all early kings, (he Aas 
become) the glorious Nripatugga; (and) 
since (Ais) sole umbrella (of sorereignty) is 
irradiated by supreme lordship over the whole 
world, (he has become) a very Sri-Trinétra 

(L. 42.)—And he, the most worshipful one, 
lord, the most deyoted worshipper of Mahéé- 
vara, the glorions Amédghavarshadé va, 
the favourite of the earth, the glorious V a1- 
labhanaréndradéva—who meditated 
on the feet of the most worshipfnl one, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, 


the glorious Akélavarshadéva,—being in good 


health, issuea his commands to all the rdshfra- 
patis, vishayopalie, gramakifas, mahattaras, 
éyuktakas,™ wpayukiakas, and ddhikdrikes, ac- 
cording as they are concerned :— 

(L. 46.)—" Be it known to you that,—the 


| time of the Saka: king, on’ Wednesday the 
day of the full-moon of (the month) Advaynja 
in the Ajfgiras smhvatsera, on the great occa~ 
sion of an eclipse of the moon,—im order to 
increase the religions merit and the fame of. 
(my) parents and of myself,—the village 
named Pangarikd,in the Vavvulatalla 
Twelve which is included in the Uppalika 
Three-hundred, has been given by me," sa 
namasya-grant, to continne as long aa the 
moon and stars may endure,—together with 
the rows and clumps of trees; together with 
that which is receivable (im kind) in grain and 
gold; together with (the right fo) fines and 
(the proceeds of punishments inflicted for) faults 
and the ten (classes of) offences; extending up 
to its anciently determimed four boundaries ; 
(and) together with all the income of duties, 
&e.,—to the holy Bhatfa MEER EE 
aay eingemencirrestes ari 
of the holy Samgamaiys i 
the glorious (city of) Gejaraviiyt (?), who has 
come here on business, who is a reli 
student of the Bhiradvija gétra and the Bahy- 
richa (s4kh4), (and) who has three invocations 
(at the consecration of Ais sacred fire). 

(L. 54.)—" The boundaries of that (village) 





| are—on the east, the village of Robitalla; on ~ 


the south, the village of Silaharé; on the west, 
the village of Kinihi;" (and) on the north, 
the village of Antaravalli. 

(L. 56.)—" No obstruction is to be made by 
any one to the holy BAaffa Chhannapaiya 
cultivating this village of Pakgarikh, thus 


| defined as to its four boundaries, (er) causing 


(it) to be cultivated, (or) enjoying (1), or caus- 
ing (it) to be enjoyed. And he who does 
(cause obstruction), shall be invested with (the 
gwilé of) the five great sins and the minor sins." 

(L. 58,)—And it bas been said ;— This 
times be preserved by you;” thus does Rima- 


per- Piha canary aR SAS SL 
futore kings! Those gifts (of land), 

ductive of a igion wad wealth and faane, which 
have been made here by kings in former times, 
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—— as a aS i 


remains of an offering to an idol; what good 
man would take them back again? The earth 
has been enjoyed by many kings, commencing 
with Sagara ; he who for the time being possesses 
the earth, enjoys the reward (of the grant of 
land that has been made)! Verily, those who 
confiscate 4 grant of Iand, are born aa black 
snakes, dwelling in the dried-up hollows of 
trees in the foresta of the Vindhya (mountains), 
destitate of water! The giver of land dwells 
for sixty thousand years in heaven; (buf) the 
confiseator (of a grant of land), and he who 
aasenita (fo such confiscation), shall dwell for 
the same nomber of years in hell! He who 
confiscates @ single (coin of) gold, (or) a single 
cow, or a single finger of land, receives hell 
(as his punishment) until the destruction of 
(all) things! Those future kings in the earth, 
whether born in my lineage or in the families 
of other kings, who, with minds free from sin, 
preserve in ita integrity this my act of religion, 
(my) bands together on (my) forehead ! 

(L. 66.)—Written by him who ia named 
Punnirya, who belongs to the division of the 
waterlilies which are the Kiaiyasthas,—the son's 





Thin is snothor inscription of Kakka ITI, 
or, as he is here called, KEakkala. The 
ee cae eee mabIOE othe tonkpls ot 

1-Sainkuri at Gundir, five miles to the east 
of Siggitove in “thé Baikipur TAluk’ of the 
Dhirwid District. The scalptures at the top 
of the tablet are a liaiga and Nandi, with the 
SGT: ARCANE d remem etenE: 





the rest of the inscription. © Rise writting béveks 
a space of about 2' 2" high by 1’ 64 broad. 
Se en 
‘aD. 973.4), the Srimukha aheiiainasteta 
Sunday in the month of Ashidha, at the time 
comin ncn his progress to the 
south. Andi at renccitn a grant of land to the 
god Mahid4va or Siva of the village of Kado- 
kéri or Kadekéri. 


** Jour, Bo, Br. RB. de. Soc. ¥ 
. Vol, ol, I. pp. 200 #. 
VoL L pp. 370 ff. 








son of the holy Ambirya, (and) the son of | 
égamirya. 


This is the last Ri shftrakuta inscription 
that I propose editing for the present. Kakka 
ITT. was the last king of his dynasty; and in 
the year in which the present inscription is 
dated, he succumbed to Tailo II. of the 


| Western Chalokya family. The only off- 


spring of Kakka III. of whom we have any 
certain mention is his daughter, Jikabbe or 
Jikaladévi, who became the wife of Taila IT. 

The overthrow of Kakka IIT. by Taila II. is 
recorded in the Khirépitan plates,** and also in 
the Miraj plates."* And the verse that fixes 
Saka 895, the Srimukha satvateara for this 
event, 18 given in an inscription at Gadag in 
the Dhirwid District,** and in another, based 
on the same model, at Kalige in the Nizim's 
Dominions." It runs, as far as it can be 
ringing ern rorya 





bhiichakramarh Taila-bhtipash || 

“Having first uprooted (and) slain some of 
the Rattas, (ond) having killed Muija,™ (and) 
having decapitated Paichila in battle, —king 
Tails, the mighty one, (who inspired) fear by 
the pride of (Ais) arm, assumed the asylum of 
the sovereignty of the Chijukyas and be- 
came free from all troubles, (ruling), alone, 
over the whole cirenit of the earth pedi, 
four years, beginning with the year Srimukha.” 

Whether, however, all power was then at 
once taken away by the Western 
from the Rishtrakdtas—or whether, for a 
time, the RdAshtraktitas continued to govern 
as fendatories of the Western Chalukyas, — 
is not quite certain, For I have recently 
obtained, from Hebbil] near Lakshmééwar in the 
limits of the Dhdirwid District, an inscription 
of Perminadi-Bitayya, of the Gaiga family, 
—aleo called Sstyaviky+ Koigusivarmt-Dhar 








published,—which i dated in Saka 896, or 
895 for 896 (A.D, 974-5), the Bhiva saioat- 


ty, ‘and the Bige Seventy, and the preamble 
Ee eS ee ee 





[*] Svadatt[a* jm Seer va ye{y6) 


*] shastighifehit)-rrva(#s)rshe-ankelri(ard)qi 


krimi(h — |{) 
[7] Om strat 


(“| 
[* 


rey 


Gamga- 
{"] Permminadi(?di) Sraimerm: rpeeriame tn 
So(?ko)ma(?)ramka-bhimam Pathja(?)- 


[*] man=ile [|*] Srimat 


| and who maintained himself 


survived the overthrow of Kakks III. by Tails 
IL, and continued to held some power, though 
it cannot have been supreme. The only other 
hypothesis that seems possible is that Kakka 
III. had s son named Kannara or Krishna V. 
and Akilavarsha IV., who had the govern- 
peeypriaetecrermn antag etn 8 


hara(ré)nti(ta) 


eae magia bh ee 
) Kakkaladovatiie) ori(pri) thn (thi virkiyail- (ge? hyye ee rier 
kula-tilakam 


Nolathba-kul-Antakam 
-niira- 


(*] lsdévam tombhatt-trnman=ile ([*] Durad-ede-ganda(fnta ;? om)- 
(’°] math nodid-ante-gandam ganda-voreka(ga)llum(?) Mn(?me}mrtils- 
Vbjah 





[""] Kade(?de)ktriyan=ile | Srimat Bo(?)lagaditale- 

[*] yom aes a nilgimundn-geyye | Mana- 

a a ee ot) dpe Mise 
] ta tombhatt- 


*] tevtoakeatedl 
["] jeyyanam=ijda 


Sto ‘ttn ‘9h “a, won ta Oxtad hoes 
duration of sixty thousand years, who takes 
away land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another ! 

(L.3, t Hail! While the glorious K a k- 
baled é¥&—Sisfavouritéot tw earth the sn- 
preme kingof preat kings; thesupreme lord; the 

most worshipfal one,—was ruling the earth -— 

(L. 5.)}—(And) while the glorious Per- 
minadi-Mirasinoghadéva,—the glory of 
the family of the Gaigas; a very Antaka” 








" Bo(?)iayyanuit yee . 
Kade(?de)kériya Mahadévargge bi- 
a wie raey 
jabhi dibhih | yasya 
| ** -s-ta““sya tasya tadi phalam [|/*) 


| to the family of the Nolambas,“*—was govern- 


ing the (Purigere Three-hundred and the Beleota 
Three-hundred, which) two (combined make the) 
ie ind lorious 

(L. 8.)—(And) while the ¢ Paijala- 
déva (?),—who was terrible to Somaraiika (?), 


was a very hero in the field of battle ; “eae 
true to his word ;“* who was a very touchstone 


| of Neder ey governing (fhe village of) 
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ditale (7) and Rajayya were managing the 
office of head-men of the district :-— 

(L,. le.) —While Manayya was managing the 
office of head-man of the village :— 

(L. 13.)}—On Sunday, (at) the time of the 
gun's commencing his progress to the south, 


in (the month) Ashidhn of the Srimukha emi- | 


cateara, Which was the Sa ka year eight hundred 


(L. 11.)—(And) while the glorious Bolaga-_ 


and ninety-six,""—Bolayya (?) and Rajayya 
and Vojayya, being (im assembly), there were 
allotted (by Aim“) seven mattals of black-soil 
land, (and) one mattal of rice-land, to (the god) 
Mahidéva of keri. 

(L. 19.)—The earth has been enjoyed by 
for the time being possesses the earth, enjoys 
the reward (of this grant)! 








ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ANDHRAS AND THE WESTERN 
KSHATRAPAS. 
BY DE. G, BUHLER, ¢.LE. 


One of the most important discoveries pub- 
lished in Pandit Bhagviinlil’s paper, 
Antiquarian Remains at Sopdra and Padana, is 
that of the name of the father of the Andhra 
king Siriyatia Gotamiputa IT. Pandit Bhagvan- 
lil reads on the reverse of the Sopiri coin— 
Chaturapanasa Gotamiputakumiru Yafinsita- 
kani, tc, “Yana-Sitakani, the princely 
scion of Chaturapaona, born of the 
Goutami queen.” He further adduces a 
new Nindghit inscription which is dated in 
the thirteenth year of the king Chatara- 
pana Satakani Visathiputa, iv., the 
son of the VWisiéhthi queen, and identifies 
this ruler with the Chaturapana of the 





coin, Though the reading of the name om 
the coin is somewhat doubtfal, I agree with | 


my learned friend on this point, as well as with 


respect to his identifications. Ieven believe that | 
ing of an. | 


otherancient inseription, Kanheri No. 11 (West), 
(which unfortunately is badly mutilated,) and 
allows us to determine what the near relation- 
ship (adératayd sabandha) between Rud ra- 


daman and the lord of the Dekhan Si-_ 


takarnoi was, of which the J dh in- 
scription speaks. Kanheri No, 1] rnna, accord- 
ing to Pandit Bhagy l's facsimile (Burgess, 
Eeport, vol. V., P1. li), as follows :— 
Lois. 5 eet (V4) sishthiputrasya art-Sata. 
[karn }t[s |yadevyfi[h |KArddamakavariiapra[bha]- 
viy(i) mahikshatrapa-Ru + putryi{h] ...... 
Saterakasya piniyabhijanam deyadbarmalh|\} 
“Of the queen of... .VAsishthtputra 
“ By the Tables in Brown's Carnatic Chronology, 


| Bdtakarni, the lord of the 
| 4 relative of Mahakshatrapsa Rudra. 





Sitakarni (who is) descended from the race 
of Kirdamaka kings (and) the daughter 
of the great Kshatrapa Ru... .. . of the 
confidential minister Sateraka, ® water 
been restored conjectarall , with the exception 
of the r of Sitakarnisya which is distinctly 
visible. Tt ought to be noted that the ya of 
the same word is very faint, and that the ta 
might also be read sa. Nevertheless, I think, 
the restorations are perfectly certain, and it is 
almost equally certain that the name of the 

hikshatrapa was Rudra, as the size of the 


_ lacuna shows that one syllable only has been 


lost, 'The connexion of the two fragments seems 
to be, as I have already stated (Bargess, Arch, 
Report, vol. V, p. 78), that the confidential 
behalf of the queen (compare Banavist Pilf 
inser. Archaolog. Survey, No. X, p- 100). If 
the restorations are correct, it is perfectly clear 
that Visishthipntra Sdtakarni was 
daughter of a Kshatrapa. Combining this in- 
formation with Pandit Bhagyiinlal's discovery 


: Cel 
that Chatorapana’ Viasishthiputra 


Satakarniwes Siriya fia’s father, and the 
statement of the Juniigadh inscription that 
Dekhan, WHS 





daman, as wellas the fact that Siriyaia 


or CAawravindho, which Hemachandra in his Deivkeehs 
mentions aaaeynonym of Siidhana, denotes the same 
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Vasishthiputra i htakacgtitkeaiad 
No. 11 is the same person as Chaturapansa 
Vasishthiputra Satakarni, and his | 
Radra, is the mother of Siriy aia, aaeally 
Vaidika gotra of her father’s Porohita. We 
have, therefore, in this inscription an explana- 


tion of the adératayd satbandha,—the near 


and the Andhras, which is mentioned in the 
Junagadh inscription and an argument for 
identifying the Sitakargi of the Jundgadh 
inscription either with Chaturapana V i- 
sishthiputra Sitakarni, or with 
Gotamiputa Siriyais ied aha 
A forther confirmation of these inferences 
furnished by the fact that the letters of 
Kaoheri No. 1] are the exact counterpart of 
those of Rudradiman's Junigadh inscription, 
and both documents belong to the same time. 
As regards the explanation of the re- 
maining problems, the questions who M ah 4- 
kshatrapsa Rudra was, afd what may be 
meant by the term Karddamakardjavamnéa, I 
am not as yet prepared to offer any definite 
opinion. I think it not improbable that 
Rudra may be oe short form for Rudra- 
diman, just like Vikrama for Vikra- 





mAditya, and that Kdrddamakardja may have | 


been o tithe of the Western Eshatrapas. If 
been Rudraddman’s son-in-law, and Siriyaiia 
would have been grandson, and the near rela- 
tionship would certainly be « sufficient ground 
for either being spared after defeat. But, as 
more than one line of KEshatrapas certainly 
existed, it is also possible that Siriyniia’s mother 
was the daughter of some other near relative 
of Rudradiman, who ruled at a place called 
Karddama.” 

Pabdit Bhagvanlil’s further remarks on the 
chronology of the Andhras require very con- 
siderable modifications, According to the 
inscriptions and coins the group of kings 
beginning with Sitakani Gotamiputa I. stands 
now, a5 follows :-— 

1. Gotamiputa Sitakani [ ip 
at least.. pameaes o 24+ years. 
2. Puljumiyi, Visithiputa... Soe” “io 


wash locals Keauberdeo occurs in, Daatecokion an 





3. Mighsripata Sakasena of Sirisena 8 years. 
4. Visithipota Chaturapana Sitakani 13°, 
5. Siriyaia Gotamiputa Sitakani IL. 16 ,, 
The position of Midhariputa Sakasena or 
Sirisena, whom the Pandit forgets in his latest 
discussion, is perfectly certain, as it has been 
shown by the Pandit himself, that this king 
has re-strock coins of Poluméyi, while coins 
of his were re-struck by Gotamiputa Siriyaia 
Satakani I]. But it is by no means certain 
that another, as yet unknown, king did not 





intervene between Nos. 2 and 3, or between 


| Nos. 3 and 4. The dates, given above, are those 
| which actually occur on the inseriptior 


2, and in 
most cases the reigns probably were somewhat 


he a the synchronisms between the 
Andhras and the Western Kshatrapas, there are 
now, one which is certain, and two which are 
very probable. First, Gotamiputa 5 ita- 
kani certainly conquered Nahapana and 
his son-in-law Ushavadita after the 46th 
year of the era of their inscriptions, and before 
the fourteenth year of his own reign. This is 
the minister Ayama’s Junnar No, 32 
(Arch, mosienretingsspers cme 
that Sitakani Gotamiputa addresses his orders 
to his amdtya, in charge of Govardhana-Nisik, 
in the rainy season of the 14th year of his reign 
(Nasik lin, Reports, vol. IV; p. 105). As 
Ushavadita’s Nisik and Kirle i 
show that Nahapina held Nisik and the 
country south of Nasik, it is clear that if 





| Satakani, in the 14th year of his reign, had a 


governor of his own at Nasik, the overthrow 


of the Khabarktas mus) beve happened before 





that year. The second which is 
probable, is that Pulamé yiandC hash te 
no were contemporaries, This ia probable 
becanse Pulumiyi is the immediate successor 
of Sitakani and Chashtana the next Kshatrapa 
of Ujjain after Nabipana,: It may also be 
two kings a as rulers of Paithin and of Ujjain, 
Ptolemy's statement possesses, however, not 





Daji, Pandit Bhagvinlil, and others attribute . 


to it. For there is nothing to show that Ptolemy 


| meant to say more than that Tinstanes 


either as the name of the title of m oon of Kaho. 
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and ds ipolaicaton were the two best 
known rulers of Ujjain and Paithin, or that, 
if he meant to say that they were the reign- 
ing kings of those towns according to the 
his statement was based on reports collected not 
the royal residence of ‘ Tisstanes'’” and “ * Bai- 
thana,' the royal residence of ‘ Siripolemaios’ ” 
lived several hundred years before Ptolemy's 
time.” They may, however, merely convey the 
that Ptolemy meant to say that Tiastanes 
and Siripolemaios ruled over the two towns 
according to the latest information received, 
what is there to prove that his latest intelli- 
gence was not very antiquated? The writer 
of an extensive work like his must have copied 
a good deal from others, and we know from 
may have been a hundred yeara old, and even 
older, and there is not the slightest evidence that 
these two particular notes belong to Ptolemy 
chronism, ‘* Pulumiyi and Chashtana were con- 


temporary rulers,” —which Iam iapenbdl 2 
eeetekacgs alee te cae 

logical theory. The basis for settling the 
chronology of the Andhras is given by the third 
synchronism, which shows that Rudraddman 
and Chaturspana Sitakani or Siriyafia Sitakani 


| Were contemporaries. It is in great part due to 


Pandit Bhagvinlil’s discoveries that we can 
Rudradiman as the contemporary 


| Tecognise 
of one of the two Andhras mentioned, and thus 


connect the Andhras with the era of Chashtana's 
rite alilipinl aay blag nh 
shortly after their 310th year by Chandragr 

some time before the 82nd year of the Gupta 
era. As T have stated in my remarks on the 
Ninaghiit inscriptions (Burgess, Reports, vol, V, 





| pp. 73-74), the equation A. K. 310+2— A. G. 


82—z follows from the latest date on the 
Kshatrapa coins and the earliest date of the 
Guptas in Milavi, If the Gupta sathvat 
begins, ag seema now certain, about 190 A. D. 
the beginning of the era of the Western 
Kshatrapas falls in the middle of the first 
century before Christ.* Whether it is identical 
with the Vikrama era, is a question which I will 
not discuss here, though the assumption appears 

to me a reasonable one, Sisk the: sone thes 
Western Kshatrapas has certainly no connection 
with the Saka Saiavat, 








AN INSCRIBED ROYAL SEAL FROM WALA. 
BY PROF. G. BUHLER, Pu.D., C.LE., VIENNA. 


Some time ago @ clay seal, measuring 2-9 
inches by 2°6 inches, on the face, and sbont 2} | 
inches a bearing on the the face a rade 


+ | a in four Kies waa found at oF 





of the ruins of Valabbi. 





The letters eee t sr ng the land- 





OctonER, 1883.] 







the last two letters have been entirely destroyed, 


and in the fourth the last letter is half gone. 





Tranalation. 

“The (emblem of the) royal fortane of the 
great king, the greatlord - . Pushyena, the son 
of the great king Ahivarman, whose ( Push- 
yena's) royal line has been unbroken since (the 
times of) Jayaskandha.” | 

The name Pushyena w ‘remarkable, but 
may be explained as Pushya ino yarya, : “he whose 
lord is the nakshatra Pushya.’ Various re- 
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probable is mahdsendpati, ‘the great general." 
As hitherto the names Ahivarman and 
Pushyena have not been found among tho 
rulers of Western India, and the ocenrrence of 
an impression of a royal seal in the rains of an 


| old town may be explained in yery different 
speculations. Sather sake of comparison I 


give the reading proposed by Achiryn Valabbjt 
aq ~ ~* canqreesry- 


sega [st]. tar, 
Colonel Watson adds that according to the 


opinion of the Pandit the name of the king's 
Hitirma., 


storations of the mutilated epithet mahdpati ' father is 





THE COLUMN {NSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 


A 


EY M. EMILE SENART. 
(Continued from p. 74.) 


Siath Edict. 


prep chai pp. 596 .; Kern, wt sup. pp. 


(*) parte e piyadasi lija* hevarh aha*[.] 
duviidaza 

(*) vassabhisitena* me dhatnmalipi likhépitd 
lokash* 

(? ) hiinesbatya. 00 so et et tartan 


(*) kimami™ kini sukham" avabimiti* tatha" 
cha vidahimi"* [.] hemevai'’ 

(2) eerentihyoms= pativekhimi [.] savapé- 
sand’ pi me pajita"® | 


(*) vividhiyo nyt" [-}'¢ e cho iyam stani™ | 
pagamane™ 


iy aes motikhyamate"t{.] sadvisativa- | thi 
saabhisitena™ me 





’ Read "Faeyr 

® Only the stroke and the lower horizontal of 
ch anton son bane bee been preserved. . 
. Bead olnet. 

* He now reads—3 STI 

| : 
:E 18a fon Bie ta lokaas*, 
i ae L(t a ua oe : ; | i i 

papova) AEM, = o 
oe aie "1 BM. "lokasa’. "RM. "athi? 





“ iyam"* dhatmalipi”’ likhipita"(/.]_ 
Translation. 


Thus says king Piysdasi, the beloved of the 
gods. In the thirteenth year of my consecra, 
| tion I have (for the jiret time) caused edicts 


| ‘ta. be. engraved for. the wellnre end happiiaes 


of the people. I flatter myself that it will 
occasionally catch: something ' from, them 4nd 


religion, that so it may be profitable 

welfare nnd haptindes ofthe pentle; pale aut 
the arrangements that I believe are fitted to 
secure the welfare as well of my remote subjects 
as of those who are near me and of my own 





relations, It is thus that I superintend all 





bodies of officers. All sects receive from mo 
honours of different sorts. pe GRA i i 
adhesion (to their doctrines end practices), that 


A 


= Nee pith tis, 
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Seventh Edict. 
Prinsep, p. 597 ff, 
(") Daranaialy piyadasi 1ij4 hevath dha [.] 
ye atikamtam 
(**) —_— lijiine husa hevam ichhisn, katham 


("") Thesimayaghiya vadheyé no chn jane anu- 
lupiyé dhatnmavadhiya 

(**) vadhitha [.] etazh devinatpiye piyadasi 
liji hevath thi [.] eda me 

("*) buthd atikeamtamh cha athtalam hevam 
ichhisu lijine katha jane 

(*) anulupiyé dhammavadhiyi vadheyati no 
cha jane anulupiyi 

(‘") dbammavadhiyi vadhithé [.] se kina us 
jane anupatipajeya 


(*) kina su jane anulupdya dhammavadhiya | 
amavadhiyati [.] | 


vadheyiti kina si kini 
(“) abhyomnimayeham  dhatm 
etam devinampiye piyadasi lij4 hevath 
(*°) aha [.] esa me huthi dhammasivanini 
siviplyimi dhatiminusathini 





(") anusisimi etam jane sutu anupatipajisati 


abhyumnamisati [.] 
Translation, 

Thos says the king Piyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods:—The kings that have governed in 
the past have (indeed) formed this vow: how 
to bring it about that men may make progress 
in religion? But men have not made such 
their desire), Then thus says king Piyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods:—I have made this 
reflexion: since the kings who have governed 
in the past have formed this vow,—how to 
bring it about that men may make such pro- 
gress in religion as was conformable (to their 
destre) and since men haye not made in religion 
such progress as was conformable (fo their 
desire); by what means to lead men to follow 


the good path ? By what means to attain that | 


men may make progress in religion such as 
is conformable (fo my desire)? By what 


means should I be able to conse them to | 


advance in religion? Then thus saith king 
Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods:—I have 
taken the resolution to publish religious exhor- 
tations, to promulgate religions instructions : 


men hearing this (word) will enter on the 


ee they will advance (in good). 


Highth Edict. 

The ‘circular edict,'"—P , pp. 602 ff: 
Lacuen {p. 270, a. 1; sireeelntetal ociveens 
lated it etine but 
of it. 





(*) Dhammavadhiya cha bidhai: vadhisatdetiye 





mie athiye dhammasivanini 
dhammanusathini yividhini Andpitini [J 


sereund = Pi bahune janspit fyata ete 

cvinelpusrananmeaatey 
pime vais cha cha 

yovaditha ie 





KG Knipp! aitt—dhaya che i 


fpinini me bahnukini tata tata 
patibhogiye pisumunisinam [J sa—esy 
patibhoge nima [.] vividhiyi hi sukhiiya- 
niga Pabimeki pi 1djthi mamayt chs sulkha- 
yite loke imamchu dhamm S 
s Upstipajarhin th oladaths me 
) esa kate [.] deviinampiye 
hevath Abi [,] dhadkmamahleatta pi mo ta 
bahuvidhesu athesu dnugahikesn viyapata 
se ae gute Soe cheva gihithinam cha 
- desu pi cha viydpalé se [.) 
manlaoi pi me’ kate ime viyipata 
hohamti ti [.] hemeva bibhanesn ijivi- 
kesu pi me kate 
(*) ime viydpata hohamti [.] nigharhthesu pi 
me kafe ime viydpath hoharmti [.] nand- 
pisamdesu pi me kate ime viyapata hohamti 
ti[.] pativisithath pafivisithath tesu tesa 
te. mahimiti dhatmamahimété cha me 
etesu cheva viyipafA savesn cha atinesu 


planner on] devtaaiipiye Piyadasi jt 


i*) ote dines eet ee dinavi- 
sagasi viyiipatii se mama cheva devinat 
cha [.] savagi cha me olodhanasi te bahuyi- 
dhona 4 , . lena tini tini tufhiyntanini pati 

. » [.] hida cheva disisn cha dilakinam 








i ho se has have She sign both Sf hs vowel ound of a veeur 
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pi cha me kate aibninath cha devikumi- 
lanath ime dinavisagesa viyiipatii hohathti ti 

(') dhammipadinathiye dhammianupatipati- 
ye [-] ess hi dhammipadine dhathmapa- 
tipati cha yi iyam dayi dine sache sochave 
madave sidhama cha lokasa evam vadhisati 
ti [.] devdnahpiye ... . laji hevam aha[.] 
yani hd kfiai chi toagniyh sidhavani katinj 
tam loke aniipatipamne tam cha anavidhiy- 
atti tena vadhita cha 

(") ee ee et susasiyi guinga 

lakinaih anupatipatiya 

ATLEST kapanavalikesn avadi- 

silahiee sampatipatiyé [.] devinatmhpiy 

. dasi liji hevam ahi ([.] monisinam 

ie ya iyam dhammavadhi vadhita duvehi 

yeva ikalehi dhatimaniyamena cha nijha- 
tiyi cha [.] 

(*) tata chu lahn sadhathmaniyame nijhatiya 
va bhuye [.] dhathmaniyame chu kho esa 
ye me iyaim kate inzini cha imini jatani ava- 
dhiyani atnini pi chu bahu .,. dhamma- 
niyamAni yini me katini [.] nijhétiy®’ va 
chu bhuye mounisinam dhammaradhi 
vadhita avihitisiye bhutinam 

(**) anilambhiye pininam [.] se etéye athaye 
iyath kate putipapotike chathdamasaliyike 








hotu ti HABE Sete as ti [.] 
:palate 


hevam hi anupatipajamtam hidat 

Aladha hoti [.] sstoviaivasibhipitens me me 

iyath dhammalibi likhapipita ti [.] etam 

_ deviinatpiye ahi [.) iyam 

("") dhammalibi ata athi silaithambhini va silé- 
phalakani va tata kafaviyA ena esa chilathi- 
tike siya [.] 


In order that religion may make rapid pro- 
gress, for that reason I have published religions 
exhortations, I have given various instructions 
upon religion, I have appointec 
(oficers) over the people, each having his circle 








command todirect thefaithfal people, Thussaith 
Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods :—It is with 
this only pre-occupation 


that I have created supervisors of religion, that 
I have | pa blished Say ae exhortations (?). | 





Thos saith the king  Piyadasi, the beloved. of 


that I have raised 
pillars (covered with inscriptions) of religion, | 
| of advanced age, in respect towards Brihmans, 





the ‘ssi Ue the roads I have planted 
nyagrédhas that they may give shade to men 
and beasta, I have planted gardens of mangos; 
from half dréta to holf Arisa I have cansed 
wells to be dug, I have caused bathing-ponds (F) 
to be made, and have, in a multitude of places, 
trae comfort is this :-—Previous kings have, and 
I myself have contributed to the welfare of men 
by various ameliorations; but to make them 
enter on the ways of religion, with this object I 
rule my actions. Thus saith Piyadasi, the beloved 





of the gods:—I have created also supervisors 


of religion in order that they may be occupied 
in all kinds of works of charity, that they may 
be occupied also with all sects, sects of monks 
or of puople living in the world. Thave had also 
in view the interests of the clergy, with which 
these officers will occupy themselves, also the 
interests of Brihmans, of religious mendicants, 


with which they will occupy themselves, 


about the Nirgrantha ascetics and the different 
sects, with which they will equally occupy 
themselves. The Mahimitras will occupy 
themselvea separately with the one antl the 
other, each with one corporation; and “my 
supervisors of religion will be employed ina 
general way, as much with these sects as 


| with all others. Thus says the king Piyadasi, 


the beloved of the gods:—These officers and 
others besides are my intermediaries ; they are 
appointed to the distribution of my alms and 
those of the queens. In my. whole palace 
they (give their atfention) in different ways 
each to the apartments that are entrusted to 
them. I intend also that, as here, so in the 
provinces, they be employed to distribute 
the alms of my children, and specially of the 
royal princes, in order to encourage acts of 
passion, almsgiving, veracity, purity of life, 
gentleness and kindness. Thus saith the king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods :—Indeed, the 
acts of goodness of every kind that I perform, 
after these do people govern themselves :. they 
are ruled by my example. In this way have 
men grown and will grow in obediente to 
parenta, to masters, in condescension to people 


Sramana, the poor, the miserable, even to slaves 
and servants. Thos saith the king Piyadasi, 
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beloved of the gods :—But. this progress of 
religion among men is attained in two ways: 


by positive rule and by the sentiments which | 


every one may inspire in them. Bint of this 
double Sones aay of posisive rule is only of 
gives it all ite his The Fioafiive salen 
consist in what I enjoin, when, for example, I 
interdict the killing of such and such kinds of 
animals, and in other religious f l 
which I have enjoined in great numbers, -But 
it is only by the change of personal sentiments 
that the progress of religion grows more and 
more, in the (general) respect for life, in the 
care not toslay any being. Itis with this view 
that I have placed this inscription in order, that 
itmay endaore for my sons and grandsons, that 
it may endure as long as the sun and moon, #0 
that they may follow my directions; for in 
following this path they will obtain blessing 
here below and in the other world. I have 
caused this edict to be engraved in the twenty- 
eighth year of my consecration, Thos saith 
the (king) beloved of the gods :-—Wherever 
this edict exists on pillars of stone or walls of 
rock, it must be made to last long. 

The Queen's edieé at Allahabad, 
Prinsep w. «. p.-966 . 
ne Devinamnpiyasa vachaneni saata mahi- 








ne 


() vataviyii[.] cheta datiyayedeviye di(?)- | 


(") ambbivadiké vi Alame va dina cheva 
etasi atime 

(*) kichhigantyati tiye deviye se nini sava 

(") dutiydye deviye ti tlvalamita kiluvi- 

This direction is addressed in the name of (tha 
king) beloved of the gods, to the Mahimiiras 
of all districts: Every gift made by the second 
queen,—the gift of a mango orchard or of a 
garden, equally every object of valne found 
in them (should be to the Aonowr) of the 
queen, whose religious zeal and charitable spirit 
should be ackriowledged by saying : val this 





[ emaee Are Pele waco: qieeen 


Mahimitras of Kanéimbl. This is the only 
ee ee eel con ene one I 

thing of the rest of the transcript, 
too incomplete and imperfect to Serve as a 
basis for any useful conjecture. I only re- 
produce it from the Corpus to complete the 








thatibbiti . bhamti nita. . 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.5.A. 
(Continued from p, 175. .) 


XXII. 

While Mao-khu-li in Liau-tung and Mingan | 
before Chung-tu were prosecuting their success- | 
ful campaigns, Chinghiz Khin was repoging at 
Hoan-chau, a town, according to Hyacinthe, 
founded in the year 810 by the Khitans, and 
situated 19 leagues N.E, of Tu-shi-keon, one of 
the gates of the Grest Wall, and south-west of 
lake Dolon. It is called Kurtun Balghassu 1 by 
the Mongols." When th news of the coptare of 








Yen-king reached him he sent one of his officers 
_ tocompliment Mingan, with orders to 

all the treasures in the city to Tartary." The 
Huang-yuan tells us that Chinghix sent on this 
cerend. Riadg kt pgyac (who is called Shigi- 
Yunggur Vao gaan-chi,* and Arkhai Khasnr.* 


When the Kin emperor left for Nan-king he had 
cutrusted the treasury to the two officers, Khada 
and Golhi,* They presented Chinghiz Khin's 


is Ehfn's wie, whose protigé he was.—Enimann, , 


messengers with some offerings of gold and 
other things. Yunggur and Khasar took what 
was offered them but Ehutakho refused. They 
took the Kin tressures-with them, and also 
Khada give thee some things.” He replied, “He 


offered them, but I did not venture to acocept* 


them.” “ Why not?" said Chinghiz. He replied 
that he had said to Khada, “ Before the surrender 
Kkin. But sow it haa surrendered, it all be- 


longs to my king. How can you secretly take the | 
property of my king, and appropriate it to— 


private uses?” Chinghiz greatly praised him for 
this act, and severely reprimanded Yunggur and 
Arkhai Ehosar." It is singnlarly curious how 
Rashido'd-din and the anthor of the Huang- 
yuan agree almost verbatim m this narrative, 
which is not mentioned by other (hinese 
authors. In regard to the resulia of the 
capture of Chungtn, Minhaj-i-siraj says the 
Altan Khan's son and his vimer both fell into 
the hands of Chinghis, and that he ordered an 
account to be taken from the records of the 
quantity of gold and silver which ought to be 
in the treasury, and insisted upon every bar 
being fortheoming.* The same author reports 
Bahan'd-din as stating that he actually saw the 
son of the Altan Ehdn and the vizier brought 
into the preseace of Chinghiz.” In regard to 
the son I can find no confirmation of the 
statement anywhere except in the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-sit, where we certainly read that the ruler 
of the Kins having arrived at Bian-lian,” 


submitted himself humbly to Chinghiz, and 
aecording tothe rules of bis science’ whether 


Chinghix received his son Tengeri, and 100 
men into his service.” By the vizier is meant 
a famous person, who became an important 
factor in developing the Mongol polity. His 


name was Yelin-Chuteai. He was a member | 


of that house. His father had been vice-chan- 
eellor of the Kin empire, and he himself was 
born in the district of Yan in the year 1190 
when his father was 60 years old. As the 
latter, fromcertain jodged that 
the boy would some time render important 







° Pree vasgteae wits fees Huany-yuan, pp. 188 aod 
a cree, Soe 4 
pp 905 and $6, “io Pien-liang. 





services to some foreign princes, he gave him 
the name of Chotsai or Theu-Thaai, and the 
surname of Tsin-king, thos making a double 
allusion to passage in the.chronicle of Tso- 
khieou-ming, which mentioned a fact of the same 
years, but ander his mother Yan-ahi, who took 
charge of his education, he surpassed older child- 
ren in his knowledge of various kinds of books, 
especially those dealing with astronomy, geogra- 
phy, the calendarand arithmetic, studies which 
led him to the conclusion that the planetary 
motions were more accurately known in the west 
than in China, and he constructed a aet of tables 
under the name Mathapa, made on the system 
of those of the Mussalmans. In 1213 he ob- 
tained his first public employment, which he 
quitted to take charge of the government of 
Yen-king.“* De Mailla says he was of a gigantic 
stature § feet high (! ! !) with a majestic bearing, 
had a venerable beard, and an imposing voice. 
On his being presented to Chinghiz, the latter 
was strock by his appearance, and said to 
him :—*“ The Kin Tartars have been the enemies 
their empire, I have come to revenge your 
family,” Chutsai replicd:—“My father and 
Ein, how can I condemn their conduct and 
they have done tomy family?” Chinghix was 
pleased with this reply and determined to keep 
Chutsai by him, and to employ him in his 
service. He insisted that before each enterprise 


and also confided to him the duty of divining 
by means of burnt shoulder-blades of sheep.** 

A few days after his reception of Yeliu Chuteai, 
Chinghia Ehin went in person to Yon-king. 
All the troops there were ander arms to receive 
him, Mingan, otherwise called Chapar, being at 
their head. Addressing the grandees he told 


them he owed the capture of the city to Chapar. 
After a short stay he set ont again for Tartary 
and went to pass the summer heats of 1215 at 
Leang-king, a town in the district of Hoan-chan, 
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aieady et He took with him the prin- 

cesses, whom Monien-tsin-chong had deserted.“* 
Leang-king is identified by Douglas with the 
modern Koo-urh-too Pa-urh-ho-unin Mongolia, 
ie, with Kurton Balghassun already named.’ 
At this time the towns of Hokien Tsing-chau 
and Tsang-chau revolted’against the Mongols. 
Douglas names only Tsing, which he identities 
with the modern Tsing-hien in Chih-h and 
Shan, which he similarly identifies with Shun- 
i-hien inthesame province. Chitghizsent Wang- 
tsi with anarmy to recover them, and sent 3,000 


Mongol and Chinese troops after him mnder the — 
command of Putu. They captured Hokien, where | 
they increased their army by 1,000 men. Puta 


wished to exterminate the citizens, as they were 
very turbalent, but Wang-tai having imtereeded 


for them und answered for their good behaviour, | 


he not only pardoned them bat also the leaders | 
and the Kin troops, too anxious for the safety 


of the revoli."* Rashidu'd-din tells us that in 
consequence of the capture of Yen-king three Kin 
officers, whom he names Jang-gu, Jang-gu-ging, 
and Jun-gar-Ashu-leng, who had shut themselves 
up in the town of Chi-ngan which was situated 
in a marsh submitted.’* The text of the Huang- 
ywan is corrupt at this point. In reporting 
apparently the same event, it mays, on the 
contrary, that Jan-fu, Juan-khobun, Jun-gelsi 
and Yan-shuai occupied Sin-an,and did not sur- 
render.” Meanwhile Chinghiz determined to 
prosecute his advantage against the Kin empire 
and detached a tuman, i.e. 10,000 men, towards 
the south under Samuka, who is called Samkhia- 
batur by Hyacinthe, Sanko-pata by De Maills, 
Sankepa by Gaubil, San-khe-badu in the Huany- 
ynan, and Samuka Behidur by Rashidu'd-din, 
He had orders to tarn the famous and difficult 
Tung-kuan pass by making a detour throngh 
part of Biche, and advanced by King-chau or 
Si-ngan-fa upon Tung-kuan, sitaated near the 
southern bank of the Yellow River, and com- 
manding a defile from Shen-ai to Ho-nan. Un- 
able to capture it he determined to. make a 
detour through the mountains of Sung, situated 
N.E. of Ju-chan, in Ho-nan, and took the 
road leading to Ju-chan or Yu-chau, De Maills 
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and. Gaubil say that, in order to traverse 
the ravines and defiles in this difficult country, 
he made bridges with pikes, and interlaced 
branches of trees fastened by strong chains. 
Douglas makes out that this contrivance was 
employed for crossing the Yellow River, and 
that the interstices between the boughs, &., 
were filled with earth and stones. Samuka at 
yeni reached Hing-hos-ing, 20 lis distant 

from the Nanking. The Kin emperor hastily 
snmmoned the troops of Shan-tung, and the 
Mongols .were beaten and forced to retire 
towards Shen-chan, called Shen-khua-in by 
Hyacinthe. It is a town situated in the 
western part of Ho-nan, 15 leagues ENE. 
of Tung-kuan, on the south bank of the 
Yellow River. As it waa winter, and the 
Yellow River was frozen over Samuka traversed 
it on the ice, returned once more northwards, 


him." The Hwang-yuan says that after 
passing Tung-knan Samuka in this campaign 
ravaged the districts of Sun and Ju, and then 


| went straight to Pien-liang to the camp of 


Sin-khua-in,™ and plundered Ehe-nan.™ Re- 


| tiring thence he went to Shan-chau™ crossed 


the river," and withdrew northwards.” Rashid 
adds that on passing the great city of Pe-sin 
two Kin generals named Apendur and Fisher 
Sani, submitted to him.” According to the 


| Yuan-shi, Chinghiz now sent Ekele,” to offer 


terms to the Kin emperor, and to remind him 
that every city north of the mver and in 
Shan-tung was now in his possession, that 


_ resistance was useless, and if he would abdicate 


the throne he would make him king of the 
district south of oe role By Ae ae and 
leave him in peace.” Accordit 
the overtures cane ‘from the Kin side, and it 
was Utubu, the Kin emperor, who sent an 
officer to demand peace. Chinghiz was not 
indisposed to grant it. “ It is in these matters,” 
he said to Sa-mu-ho-ti ie, Samoka, “as in 
hunting, when we have enclosed the stags, 
we can select what we choose. There only 
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remains a hare which we have not captured. 
Why not let it go?” Samuka who blushed at 


not having distinguished himself like the other 


Mongol chiefs did not like this ecunsel. Chin- 
ghiz proposed very hard conditions. Utubu was 
to surrender all the territory he held north of 
the Yellow River, to renounce the title of 
emperor, and take that of king of Ho-nan, and 
to acknowledge him as his suzerain. These 


terms were rejected.*” The negociations having — 


broken down we read that in the spring of 
1216 the Mongols made a second effort to reach 
the southern capital of the Kin; we are told 
that Siu-ting the commander of Ping-yang-fu 
sent Pilan-alutai and Toshan-pekia with 15,000 
men to defend the passage across the Yellow 
River, and also the town of Shen-chan. He 
himself with a picked army went to cover the 
southern capital, and sent several other divi- 
sions towards Tung-kuan to oppose the Mongols 
if they should venture to attack it, but they 


turned it as on the former occasion and went | adius. WV 


and encamped between Ju-chau and the moun- 
tain of Sung, whence traversing the monntain 
paths which were deamed impracticable they 
fell suddenly upon Tung-kaan and captared it 
almost without a blow." Siu-ting ordered the 
governors of Kiang-chan, Hini-chan, Shi-chan 
Ei-chau and Mong-chau to combine their forces 
in case the enemy should suddenly appesr- 
Shortly after the Mongols having crossed the 
river near San-men marched towards Ping-yang, 
but were repulsed with loss by Siu-ting, who 
also recaptured the fortress of Tung-kuan.™ 
The Yuan-shi has o different story about this 
campaign. It says that when the Kin emperor 
refused to listen to the terms offered by Clain- 
ghiz he sent the general She-tien-ne, called Shet- 


kian-ne by Hyacinthe, and She-tian-i in the | 
Huang-yuan, to recommence hostilities, and to — 


encourage hia generals, he gave each of them o 
peisah or official tablet of office, marked with a 
tiger. She-tien-ne, we are told by this autho- 
rity, went forth in the eighth month of 1215, 
and took Ping-chau, andat the sane time the Kin 
minister, Kechu,™ surrendered.” 

The Huang-ywan and Rashido'd-din mention 
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a third campaign in these parts, ‘They tell us 
that Chinghiz sent Totolu-an-Sherbi,”* who, the 


rin-fa, which they plundered, and defeated 
Da-min. They then advanced upon Dun-pin,” 
but on account of the river could not take tb; so 


"after pillaging the district greatly, they retired, 


and the Kin troops reoceupied it.” 

Tt is not surprising that the ill-fortanes of 
the Kin Tartars should haye tempted their 
neighbours on the south, the masters of the Sung 
empire, and they now refused to pay the tribute 
which they had been in the habit of paying.” 
Kin, bat without avail. This fact is noticed in 

ins. We 








of Tzia-din'(1214), and on the ninth day of the 
yei-fo, a small place on the north bank of the 
river _Khnoai. They crossed the river, and set 
off towards the south. A scout asked them 


why they had come.. They produced o wallet 


containinga letter and a figured chart written on 
a silken material, and said —" The Dadan Van- 
tzi,”* Chinghiz, has sent us to proffer lands to 
the Sung, and to askfor an auxiliaryarmy,.” (On 
the following day, when the chief of the scouts 


to the effect that the district chief was at this 
time at the court, and that he dared not receive 


them without permission from the Emperor, 


and he ordered them to be sent back, a 
curious proof that the exclusiveness, Eure 
pean travellera complain about so much in 
China, is of very old date. On the following 
river on araft. Unable to retorn northward 
on account of the interruption of commufications 


they lay hid in the lake Bo-lu-khu in 
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™ Called Tulan-Sherbl by Rashide'd-din. 
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three days later sent to take them to Si-chan, No- 


thing more is known about them. It was said 
that one was a Tartar interpreter, another a 


captive Kin, and the third a North-Chinaman. 
When subsequently the Mongols sent a con- 


tingent into Shan-tung, having reached Tsei-_ 


nan they told off 37 horsemen to escort three 
fresh envoys, and afterwards sent 300. They 
rode throngh Vei-chau, where having seized 
some boats they crossed the Yellow River and 
then rode west to Bo-chan whence they were 


sent back, and it was strictly commanded by 


the Sung authorities that in future no envoys 
should be received ; those receiving them, being 
detected, were to suffer the penalty of death.” 

The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-whi mentions the sending 
of one of theee embassies which it says was 
headed by Jubkhan, but says it was hindered 


by the Kin. Tt would seem that on their 


side the Kin authorities mode advances 
for an alliance with the Sung against their 
terrible enemies from the north, The Sung 


emperor was disposed to listen to these over- | 


tures, bot was diverted by Kao-ja-li, who 
pointed out that it would be far better to 


make common cause with the Mongols. It was 
probably in consequence of this attitude and | 


also of their refusal to pay tribute, that we find 
the Kin troops now, i.e¢., in 1217, attacking 
their frontiers, but getting badly beaten.** 

The mode of attack of the Mongols and the 
defensive tactics of the Kin authorities may be 
gathered from a memoir, which the tribunal of 
censors made to the emperor, on the occasion 
of Samuka's attack, the Mongol general being 
at the time encamped at Yu-chau. This rons 
as follows:—“The enemy's army having 
passed Tung-kuan, Yao-kuan and Mien-chan 
has advanced ‘into the interior of Ho-nan, and 
approached the western faubourgs of Nan- 
garrison, Thisis why they do not attack it. 
detachments of cavalry to blockade the place, 





their grip upon Nan-king. If we refrain from 
defending the other towns we shall presently 


“ Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, note 551. — “ Op, cil. p, 141. 
ot De Mala, vel TX, pp, 8 and 79. 0°" Pr Al 
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| find the capital deprived of food, for the public 


a hundredth part of what they are at Chung- 


tu. It is this which freezes our beasts. It 
the troops from Shen-chan to cover Tung-kuan 
and to take up their position opposite the 
general Alibas; if you were to select in the 
capital some dozens of brave officers to whom 
to make over the best soldiers, in order to 
carry on a system of skirmishing (the petit 
guerre of the French), and if the same plan 
were adopted north of the river.” 

senate, but Chu-hu Kavki replied that the 
officials of the tribunal of censors were not 
versed in war, and knew nothing of defensive 
tactics, and it was Inid aside. Kaoki had no 
plan of his own, save that of summoning us 
many troops as possible to the capital, and thus 
east in Liau-tung and its borders where their 


| great general Mu-khu-li had control of matters, 


| si, Chang-king or Chang-taing, called Chang- 


at Kin-chau at the head of the gulf of Lian- 


of Lin-hai sent his submission to Chinghiz." 


In the Isst month of 1215 Chang-king re- 
ceived orders to march from Liau-yang, #.e. 
the Peking of those days, with a division of 
troops, and to march against Tuholan-salipi, 
Kin army in thesouth. Chang-king intended 
deserting the Mongol service. Mu-khnu-li, who 
had heard of this, depnted the Uighur Sisoassien 
to watch his movements, When they arrived at 
Ping-chan,* Chang-king feigned sickness, and 
professed not to be able to march. Siacassien 
accordingly forced his way into his palace, and 


Was jost in time to prevent his flight, He 


then put him to death.* Chang-chi, brother 
of Chang-king, was then at Kin-chau. On 
hearing of his brother's death, he killed the 
the title of the prince of Ing, and declared for 
_™ Situated sccording to Douglas in the modern Loo. 
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the Kin emperor, who cave him command of his 
troops in the country. The Ywan-shi says he 


also pillaged Hin-chung-fn, while the Kang-mu | 


adds that many towns situated between the 
sea, the river Liau, the Great Wall, and the 
bartier separating Liau-tung from Tartary, 
including Ping-chan, Loan-chan, Shui-chan, 
Li-chan, I-chan, Ye-chau, and EKuang-ning sub- 
mitted to him. Mu-khno-li and his Vighor 
subordinate Sinoassien marched against the 
rebel, who, according to the Yuan-shi, sent one 
army against him under his son Tung-ping. 
Mna-khnu-li pointed ont to his that the enemy 
having no armour would be overwhelmed by 
theirarrows, He then gave orders to his cavalry 
to charge, The rebel army was completely 
defeated. Tung-ping was among the alsin, 
while 12,800 officers and men were killed.“ 
Mnu-khu-li now sent Siaosssien to attack « 
mountain fortress and arsenal named Lieon- 
shé-ahan-pao, and sent Mongu-pu-hoa, called 
Mungu-bukha by Hyacinthe, to plint himself 
in ambush, 10 lis (Hyacinthé says 40) to the 
west of Yong-te-hien, with ordera to watch 


the movements of Chang-chi. When the latter 


shan-pao, he at once went to the rescue, 
Mn-khu-li, who was then st Knang-ning, was 
informed of this movement by his subordinate 


Fae gece panies) | ier eetemereprant: iene soe 


to cut off his retreat. Mu-khu-li marched in all 
hasta and reached Shin-shni at day-break, and 
there encountered the memy's army. Chang-chi 
found himself between two fires. He fonght 
bravely, bat was at length defeated with a loss 
of 3,000 men killed, besides a great multitude 
who were drowned or forced to seek shelter 


in Kin-chan, which was duly invested by the | 


Mongols, and which be defended for a month 
aguinstall their efforts. Kao-i, one of his officers, 
who had a grievance against him, then surren- 
dered him to Mu-khu-li, who beheaded him. 
Donglas says he himself surrendered, but that 
Mo-khn-ii distrusted him as a donble-dyed 
traitor, and put him to death. This happened 
in the eleventh month of 1216." 





| ‘fsin-jou Jan-tsin, which means. s apparently, 


if we the corresponding a in. 
Rashidu'd-din,—the general Chang-chi or J 
tai from the town of Kin-chan or Tsin-chau. 
On his submission to Chinghiz he had been 
in the Huang-yuan, and the Jurchi towna of 
Lariti, Falshi and Gug-ling by Rashidn'd-din., 
The former says he rebelled and styled himself 
Lino-si-van,"* ie., king of Lino-si, and gave his 
administration the title of Dakhan,"° which 
Rashid says corresponded to Sulfén, ‘These 
two authorities make this outbreak the source 
of Chinghiz Khan's wrath and the canse of 
his ordering Mu-kbo-li to march against him.** 
We now read thet Mu-khu-li marched against 
EKuang-ning-fo, the modern Kuang-ning-hien 
in the deparfment of Kin-chau, and subdued it, 
making the eight handred and sixty-second 
city which had fallen into the hands of the 
Mongols.” The Hwuang-yuan says Mnu-kho-li 
nin-fa, which surrendered.™ 
the Yuan-shi, the Kin governor, Fusin-onol™ 
conquered Liau-tung, proclaimed it the kingdom 
of Tien-wang, and adopted the dynastic style 





of Tientai.“* This was on invasion of the 


rights of Yeliu-Linko, who no sooner heard of 


to Chinghix to Isy his case before him. 
Chinghis réceived him well, and gave o place 
about his court to his son, Yelin Shesha.“* The 
Yuan-shi- gives o different reason for 


Yelin -Linko's visit to Chinghiz. It says that 
many | 





5 hitanes ee eer him- 
self emperor, ndepondent of the Mongols, and 
that he vejected this advice 28. condesy 40 his 
duty. “Ihave sworn,” he said, “to be the sub- 
ject of Chinghiz Khiin. I carinot violate this 
promise, To make myself emperor in the east is 
to oppose heaven, and to oppose heaven is to 
commit a great crime.” He was much pressed 
tb abet las) 8 renee acer 
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gifts exposed for seven days on pieces of felt, 
which, says the history of Yelin-Linko, waa to 
Linko sent a census of the families subject 


to him, which numbered 600,000, Towards | 


the end of 1215 he went in person to do 
homage,"" 

It may be that it was the dubious allegiance 
of his subjecta which enabled his rival to set 
up authority in Liau-tong,—ast all events we do 
not read of the latter being at once displaced, 
but the following year, we are told, he sent his 


son, Terge, with his allegiance to Chinghiz, but | 


shortly after rebelled and usurped authority 


over Eastern His, (called Eastern Sia by Hya- | 


einthe).“ Thisis stated in the Huang-yuan ond 
also by Rashidu’d-din. The former says that 
fous, i.¢,, Commissaries of Sian-pin and other 
districts. He afterwards transferred the ad- 
ministration to Khubi-alan, who presently 
submitted to the Mongols, and sent his son 
Tienge as a hostage, but he soon mutinied and 
styled himself Tun-sia-van."* Rashidu'd-din 


calls-him Nujiu Taishi, and says he was privy | 


when he went to Nan-king. He calls his son 
Tegeb, and gives his title as Ton-ging-wang.” 

Disorder was now supreme in various parts of 
the empire, and suspicion was everywhere rife. 
“At one time,” we read, “a ory was raised 
against the Buddhist priests as traitora to their 
authority of She-gau-tun, who, however, was 
destined shortly to pay the penalty of his mis- 
evils; foerom -pabaribg -fo0 | Tang: paee Dire 
murdered by the hand of an assassin.” 

Wenow read how Chinghiz Khan, toreward 
his great general, Ma-kho-li, for his eminent 


services, in the last monthof the year 1217, no- | 
minated him head of all the princes of his empire | 
and generalissimo of his armies in the newly con-— 


quered countries. He sent him written patents 








of office and also a golden seal, i.¢., probably 
@ golden tablet or paizah, and gave him charge 
of the countries south of Tai-hang-shan, and 
ordered that the same deference waa to be paid 


to him ss to himself, and that his cortége 


should be equal to his own.™ Gaubil tella us 
Chinghis made a publi enlogy in favour of 


| Mu-khu-li, gave him the title of king, and 


desired that it might be hereditary in his 
family.” The title sactnally conferred on 
Mu-khu-li was that of Kué-wang or Ki-wang, 
explained by Rashidu'd-din as meaning plidizhah 
of the country; it had been already given to 
him by the Chinese, and he therefore deemed it 
of yood angury, This we learn from Rashid- 
n’d-din.™ 

We will leave him and his further proceed- 
ings for the present, and turn once more 
to Chinghiz Ehin and his deings. Whilst 
his generals were overranning Northern China, 
he was apparently engaged in subduing the 
tribes of Manchuria, and in enjoying himself 
there. We have no details of this campaign, 
gave a eaga to which I shall revert presently, 
and only a bald notice of it in one authority, 
namely, the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sht. We there read 
that when Chinghiz returned back from Bei-pia 
by the Tsuin-kuan pass, he ordered his brother, 
Khasar, to go along the coast through Danin, (7) 
and to pass through Niujinin, 7, ¢,to subdue 
the Ninchis or Jarchis, the people of Manchuria, 
with the division of the right hand. If they 
should submit he was to travel along the 
frontier provinces, cross the rivers Ula and 


Nan,“ and return to the camp along the 


river Taour.“ If the Jurchis should not sub- 
mit he was to devastate their country. 
Khasar with Jurchidai and Tolun reached 
Danin. This town surrendered, and when they 
came to the Ninchis or Jurchis, their raler, 
named Fu-khen, enbmitted, and all the other 
towns also surrendered, Thereupon Khasar 
followed up the river Taour, and returned to the — 
chief camp.*’ Palladius says in a note that-the 
Mongol campaign in Manchuria is described in 


the Dun-go-shi-mo," where it is said apparently, 


that they were on the frontiers of Korea, and 
Tl 
“ibetion of the keignaa Se 


in the direction 


Taotrr, 
Face cian of tho Nomi." 8 Bes Paladins, note SA) to the 
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had communications with the governor. 
work is not accessible to me. 

In regard to Korea, we have a curious notice 
which is contained in the Manchu translation of 
the Yuan history, entitled That-yuan-ni-bitkhe, 
which was published in 1644 by order of the 


emperor Shi-tsu, and which notice has been pub- — 


lished by Klaproth. In this we read that :-—“In 
the thirteenth year of Tai-ten Chinghiz Ehin, 


which is that of the yellow tiger or 1218, Luku,”® | 


general of the mountain Tsin-shan of the king- 


dom of the Ehitans, songht refnge, with 90,000 | 


men, who remamed with him, in the kingdom 
af Solgo,"* where he captured the town of 
Kiang-tang-ching, and established himeelf. 
Thereupon Chinghiz Khin sent his genzral 
Eha-jen-dza-la at the head of an army to oppose 
him." The Mongol general entered,the territory 
of the Solgos." Huany-ta-sinan, a grandee of 
that kingdom, went to the Mongol camp to 
organize a joint movement with him against 
the town in which Luku had shut himself up. 
Wang-che, king of Korea™ who supplied the 
Mongol army with cattle, spirits and wine, sent 
Chao-dsung, one of his grandees, to assist in the 
siege. The two generals soted like brothers, 
und the Korean leader suggested that Korea 
should be tributary to the Mongols.”. The 
Mongol general replied :—“ Your kingdom is 
very far from us,an envoy would have difficulty 
in going to and fro. It wonld be well, there- 


fore, to employ ten men every year to take | 


the tribute.” He then sent out to obtain rice 
for his men, and was speedily furnished with 
10,000 panniers. The next year, in the first 
month of Spring, Wang-chi sent two of his 
people, In-kung-dsieou and Sui-i, aa envoys to 
the camp of the Mongol general. Le returned 
the compliment by sending Fiso-szu- - and 
Karp Chinghiz Khiin sent the king letters- 
tent confirming him in his dignity. These 
were taken by Fulitai-yei. The king received 


them from the ambassador on his knees, and | 


gave a ceremonial feast, and thenceforward 

Korea became tributary to the Mongols." 
Turning from the regular histories to the 

collections of Mongol Bayrus contained in the 


= ‘id, pote p. 563. ™ is, Yeliu-linko, 
is, Korea. 
Tr! Ao 
invitation from the Korean king. 
"3 ca, of the Koreans 
™ Called od Wang-thun in the Chinese abridgment of 


the asme notice. 


™ This 


to Donglas this wae in answer to an 


Altan Topchiand in the pages of Seanang Seteen, 
we have a curious romantic story relating to the 
intercourse of Chinghis Ehin with the tribes 





hort iiae teva le clcneee arama 
It follows one or two shorter statementa about 
other districts, which it will be well first to 


The Altan TopeAé tells us that Uran Chinkui, 
of the tribe Ingut (called Uran Teenkoi of 
| with 





chin.™ While the aon of Toktongui-bagatar, 
commanded the advance guard, Khasar fought 
given the daughter of Altan. Altcn’s other 
daughter, Altan-Gorgoldoi, Chinghiz Ehiin gave 
to the Solongut Khiin, Narin.™ 

It will be noticed that the account in the Altan 


but it doe# not enable us now any more than the 
notice by the latter enabled his editor, Schmidt, 
to say who the Ingut were, nor to what period 
of the great conqueror’s reign the story is to be 
it refera to the earlier part of Chinghiz Ehin's 
career, but the mention of the Ehin of tho 
Solongas raises a difficulty, since the Mongols 
had not apparently any doalings with Korea 

To continue: the Avan Topehs next talla us 
that Oroshi Gushi, of the tribe Borint, having 
captured a hawk on lake Baikal, took it to 
Chinghiz, for which he got the command of 
the Buriate.™, eaeng. ntegen says. tee Sees 





With an eagle, ns = present 40 Chinghis: ikke: 
and as a-token of their submission." This 





19 arnt Aviaties lst Series, tome IT, pp. 195 and 
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subaniesioiaba sits DBureidyltsl gaanttared oy") | Teagan, as a sign of his submission, brought 
Soisaith bbs the eaten sh, ta oud |i his 


sion of the Kirghises mentioned in an earlier 
He would identify Oroja Shegushi 
with the Urus Inal of the Kirghises, there men- 
tioned ag sending presenta of falcons, but I do 
not see how this can be probable. The Kirghises 
did not live on lake Baikal, while the Buriata, 
who still do so, no donbt did so then also, and it 


seems to me the statement clearly refers to the — 


Mongolian Buriats, and not to the Turkish 
ises. It probably refera to some early 
event in the life of Chinghiz. 

We now reach the Saga about Manchuria, to 
which I referred. The Altan Topehi says that 
Deanchon, the ruler of the Jurchis, called 
Wangchuk Khaghan by Ssanang Setzen, having 
noticed that Chinghiz Khin was hawking 
between the rivera Olkho and the Ulia,™ fled. 
Chimghis sent an ay: in pursuit, but as 
Anchi-Anda-shara and | 
Ching-Taiji,"" coupling together 20, | 
by the rings of iiete setae With w sliokt-dicve 
them into the water, and thus got over." They 
proceeded to lay siege to Dean-chun’s capital, 
and demanded as the price of their withdrawal 
10,000 sparrows, Seanang Seteen says 10,000 
kiebung,"* which they fastened to the birds and 
some wadding to the cats, and thon fired it, They 
then let them loose. Tho birds flew to their 
chun remar 
Chinghiz Khan married his daughter Balakhai,™" 
who, it is eaid, died on her way home,"" 

Chinghiz Khan, we are told, now went on a 
banks, for which reason he halted when he 
reached it, and sent an envoy to the ruler 
of the Solongod to say he had come to 





nm Semana: Sotsen between the Olkho dthe 
Tho forn bo doubt the Olkal, which rises Ayes 


oy ponlinttenll. nasi ap She Rube pn boat lt t lat. 
fr et re 








| What a wonder ? What cats !" pry 


: danghter Ehulun,” in o boat, and 
gave her as a marriage gift, a libitka covered 
with panther skins, and made over to Chinghiz 
the tribes of Bukha‘and Solongod. Noticing 
that Bukha Tsaghan Khan did not cross the 
river Chinghiz bade him go over if what he took 
with him wag tribute. So anxious was he to 
complete the marriage rite that, in spite of 
the objection of his grandees that it was not 
etiquette to do so, he nevertheless completed 
the marriage ceremony with Khulun. on the 
According to every other anthority, as we have 
seen, Dair Usenn, the fatherof Khulan, was the 
Dair Ussun, chief of the Merkits, and not of the 
Solongod, and we are bound to-follow them. 
It will be noticed that Ssanang Setzen actually 
calls the Solongod here Solongos-Merged. To 
continue the story, peeeven ween told that 
years. . Thereupon pie ras Khorchin, who 
had been left in charge of his home,” want- 
ing to know the cause of his delay, set out on 
the red horse, Gurbelgu-dsegerdi, and com- 
passed a three months’ journey in thrice twenty- 
four hours." When he arrived he inquired 
after.the health of the chief. The nobles told 
him he was well. Chinghis then asked him — 
after the health of his wife, children, nobles 
and people, Arghassun replied :—" Thy wife 
and children are well, as to what appertains to 
thy great people I know not what it thinks. I 
only know it gets itself skins and food for its 
hungry mouth. As to the whole of thy people 





Tan only say it wants water and snow for ita 


thirsty mouth. I don't know what thy Mongol 
people think.” Chinghiz Khin, not under- 
standing these enigmatical phrases, told him to 
explain. He therefore went on:—“ It is anid 
that the bird salbar(?) lays its eggs on the 
tree sala (7), and trusting to the tree sala it 
allowed the predatory bird sar (PF) to destroy 
Haineeh Sf 6k Ee ere Tt is 


' 4, the thatch by 
1 item Topeh p= a8 aud 194; Seanang Setsn, 
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eaid the swan lays her eggs in the cane brake, | 


trusting to the canes, and thus allows the evil 
bird Khulo (?) to kill ite -young and eat its 
eggs, and destroy its nest. My Bogdo Edsen, 
listen to my words.” Chi 
turned to his nobles, and asked them if they 
understood what he meant. They said they 
did not, whereupon he explained as follows :— 
“The tree sala represents my friends, the bird 


salbar myself, the predatory bird, sar, the 


Solongod, the eges and chicks, are my wife 
and children, the nest my grand empire. Again, 
the cane-bmke representa my people, the 
swan myself, the khulo the Solongod, the eggs 
and fledglings my wife and children, the 
nest my grand empire.” Having said this 


he marched the army towards home. He pre- | 


sently began to say:—“T am ashamed to meet 
Burte, my wife, whom I met in my younger 


days. If I go home with another family how’ 


can [ prevent a broil at home when the two 
houses meet ? If there isa disturbance in the 


presence of strangers I shall be ashamed and” 


disgraced. It will be better to send on ane 
of my orluks to have o preliminary interview 
with my family.” Mu-khu-li was accordingly 
chosen. Having arrived he bowed to the em- 
press, and eatdown. Burte asked him about 
the health of Chinghis, and also inquired about 
hia errand, upon which Mu-khu-li said he 
had been sent with the following message -— 


“He has not obeyed the laws that rule us, but — 


has been wilful, He has not taken the advice of 


his nobles, but has been allured by the out-— 
ward attractions of the panther skin yurt. | 


The Bogdo Edsen has united himself on the 


pillow with Khulan,” Therenpon Barte said -— | 
“ He depends on his own will, and not on the | 
Mongol people." It is ssid there are many | 
geese on the river Irtish, but my Edsen knows 


how many it is necessary to shoot, so aa to 


sustain life, There are many womenand maidena | 
in great empires, but my lord knows whom to _ 
choose. It is said there are many swans in the | 


cane-brakes, my lord knows how long he can 
shoot at them without growing weary. It is 





*S Beanang Stteen has this frase 1 “Tho will of Burte 
Jojin Khatun as wall an t wish of the whole people 
are subject to the of ourlord. It depends on 
bis own wil whom be ab ll befriend, and to whom unite 


‘é: - custom disapproved of among the Mongols. 


* ¢ Komis, a akin. 
 Ssanang Sotaen says thoy gave him two leathora 


Chinghiz thereupon | 





said that aman who has a big finger will hit 
both the ground and the duck with his arrow, 
and o husband if he likes can marry two 
sisters. Does a wild unridden horse wish 
himself to be saddled ? Does the first wife wish — 


her husband to take a second-wife? It is ind 


In a double snit of clothes it ia said you won't 
be cold, and a twisted rope will not break.” 

Mnu-khu-li returned with this message, where- 
upon Chinghiz returned home again, 

After Chinghix arrived, Arghnssun Khorehin 
got drunk with arzi,™ and he entered the golden’ 
tent i.e. Chinghia Khan's. tent, and slept in it. 
Seanang Setzen says he used his golden Inte, but 

‘ golden ated seems to be nape en for te 








Boghorchi and Mu-khu-li to: wosead-fd him, 
and gave a sign with his hand that they were 
not to let him speak, but to kill him. They went 
to him, and said:—“ We have been sent by 


hand to put you to death. Hewould take no” 


excuse, since you have got drunk and élept m 
his golden Inte.” Arghassun replied:—“ Tt 
is said you ought always to listen to the words: 
of those sentenced to death. It is said o 
dying man should always express his last 
sentiments.” 

Oaheneing ining Seek Holding 
at lis breast wine,” prepared for the comman- 
der, gaia “walley Blutwrte Whee deooalis tribnnal, 
they took him to Chinghix, who was enioe ey 
They then repaired to the tent, and said :— “Tn 
thy bright chamber there is already ligh*, 





By the grace of God thy boys and girls shall be 
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Arghasson began :—“ It is suid that the seventy- 
tuned bird, Tsaktsagai, becomes hushed when 
the hawk with ontspread wings directs its 
flicht towards it, I. must also declare that 
I cannot say what is appropriate in the presence 
of our heavenly appointed ruler. For ten 
years," | have looked after the golden Inte and 
have learnt thy wisdom and thy policy. Never 
was | known to behave ill. It is true | was 
drunk and used thy golden Inte, but for twenty 
years I guarded thy Ehoton Inte. I listened 
to thy wisdom and humour, but -I was nev¢ 
noticed doing anything wrong. It is try 






Migration of Fables, has pointed out (aleo quot- 
ing Reinand) that “laicop, the name by which 
Buddha found o saint's place in the Greek 
Church cal 








talon Here f ormod in the Latin 
legend into Josuphat—is a corruption, throug! 


the uncertainties of Persian transcription, of 
Bodhisattva. Ihave never seen it noticed bow 
strongly thia suggestion is confirmed by a pas- 
sage in the Chronology of Ancient Nations, by 


Albtrint, of which the English translation by 


Prof. Sachau was published in 1879. Here we 
have mentioned (p. 196), among the ‘ peendo- 
prophets,” “Boidhésaf, who came forward in 
India.” This brings us a long step nearer to 
let me say a few words on another branch of it. 
I had pointed out briefly in 1875 (Marco Polo, 
2nd ed., vol. Il, p. $08) that the identity of 5St. 
Josaphat and Brddha had been recognised by the 
who, some years later, in the Introduction to 


his translation of the Jdtaka Tales, observes — 


“ Tt was Prof. Max Miller, who has done so much 


strange fact—almost incredible, were it not for — 


Baddha, under the name of St. Josaphat, is now 
throughout the whole of Catholic Christendom as 
a Ubristinn saint!" (p. xii.) * 

There is nothing to correct in the spirit of this 


“My loquacious Arghassun, my Arghassan, 





waa drunk and I took thy EKhoton lute, but I 
had no evil intention.” On this Chinghiz 
said :—*“ Thou art forgiven on account of thy 
clever speech, my Arghassun Ehorchin, mercy 
js shown thee because of thy eloquence.""” 
He thereupon had him released, and withdrew 
his sentence.” / 

torical basis, and however inmcongruows in some 


dramatic force and local colour, and is a good 
example of the tales current in the yurts of the 


SCELLANEA. 


Couto, After telling the story of Buddha's youth, 
“'This prince is called in the histories of him by 
Dramii (. ma) Rajo; that by which he has been 
known since he came to be held for a saint ia the 
Budo, as muchos to say, The Wise. . . . 
With reference to this story we have been diligent 
parts had in their writings any knowledge ot St. 
Josaphat, who was converted by Barlam, who in his 
legend is represented as the son of a‘great king 
with all the same particulars, that we have re- 
counted of the life of the Buddo. And as the 
story of Josaphat must have been written by the 





De ites, bey : 


natives... it would seem that in the lapse of 


time there grew round it many fables such as they 
have in the life of Budio, and these we pass by, 
for not in two whole chapters could we rehearse 
the stories na they have them. 

“And asa thing seems much to the purpose 


| which waa told us about St. Josaphat by a very 


old man of the Salsete territory in Bagaim, I 


think it well to cite it, As I was travelling in 


that island of Salsete, I went to see that rare 
and admirable paroda which we call the Canara 
Pagoda [ie the well-known Eiinhari Caves] 
made in o mountain, and with many halla cut ont 
of the wolid rock—one of them an big aa the 


door, cut in the same solid rock, containing water 
————————————————_————x<£€£_c™“™-”- ~ = 
andes then 

Alian 


wi AL , pp. 1M and 136 ; Seanang Betuen, pp, 
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as cool and excellent as you could desire, whilst 
at the gates of the great hall there are carved 
beautiful figures of the stature of giants, but of 
art so subtle and exquisite that better could not 


be wrought in silver; and many other fine things — 


which we omit for brevity. 

“ And enquiring from this old man about the 
work, and what his opinion was as to who had made 
it, he told us that without doubt the work was made 
by order of the father of St, Josaphat, to bring 
him up there in seclusion, sa the story tells. And 
aa this informs us that he was the son of a great 
king in Indis, it may well be, as we have just said, 
that he (St. Josaphat) was the very Budio of whom 
they relate such marvels.” (Dec. v., liv. vi, cap. ii.)* 

H. YuLe. 

London, August 23, 1835. 





NOTE ON THE STORY OF MULEAJ 
AND HIS S0N. 

In vol. XI, p. 41 ante, I gave a short story cur- 
rent all over the Panjab illustrating the sacred 
character of the dohdt or poetic justice of the 
celebrated Diwin Malrij of Maltin. It purport- 
ed to say that the Diwin put his favourite son 


to death for robbing his garden after the gardener | 


had demanded the protection of the Diwan‘s do- 
Adé. I have since chanced on the real tale in 
Griffin's Panjdb Chiefs," which ought to be told, 
with modifications, of the greater Diwin S4wan 


Mall, MdlrAj’s father, The victim was Malraj’s | 


elder brother RAmdis, who died in 1831], not his 
gon Harisingh, who survived his father for many 
years as a Government pensioner on Re, 360 
a month. SAwan Mall was murdered in 1844, 
and Mdlrij, as is well known, died in captivity at 
Calcutta in 1850. From the true version of the 
tale it appears that the circumstances, which the 
Panjibis have pocticised into the pretty story of 
Mélrij and his son, realiy occurred in 1830. 

I give the story in Sir Lepel Griffin's own words, 
with the additional note that itis much more 


BOOE NOTICE. 








One day a peasant complamed at 
to be just, and Siwan Mall ordered him to be 
in confinement and his spirit was so broken by 





this punishment that he fell ill and died shortly 


KR. C. TEMPie. 
KIRTTANA. 
At pp. 228 4%. above, Professor Bhindirkar has 
contained in lines 14 to 17 of the Baroda grant of 


ion to its usual and etymological sense of * praise.’ 
This meaning, which was not known to me when I 
the keynote of the passage. In addition to the 

+t of this meaning of Kirttana, I have since 
found that it is used in the same sense in the five 
inscriptions of Dévalabdhi, the ‘grandson’ of the 
Chandella king YaéivarmA, and the son of Krish- 
napa and Asarvvi, in the temple of Brahmé at 
‘Dudahi' (Archwol. Surv. of India, Vol. X. Plate 


vinn Chathdell-Anvayéna Sri-Dévalavdhi(bdbi)- 
[nd] kirttanam=idarh garvva(t| kiritath {| ~ 
J. F. Furst, Bo. C. 8. 


characteristic of Sawan Mall, who waa above all, Simla, 24th Auguat 1583. 
BOOK NOTICE. 
A CaTacoove of the Boppmiet TRIFTTARA. By Bunyiu ; Beal's catalogue. Mr. Bunyia Nanjio in 1890 
a Ms song leech od 1583, “thought it his duty to correct this wrong 


This Catalogue isa rearrangement and expan- 
sion of that prepared by Mr. Beal in 1876 for the 


India Office Library. The books were sent from | 


Japan, as Mr. Beal explains, in “cases” OF 
“ covers,” one hundred and three in number, and 
as they were sent so they were arranged in Mr. 
nn 


. ‘The deademy, Sept. 1, 1883, p. 146. 


| Mr. Bunym Nanjio has 


arrangement,” and we have now before ua the 


according to the original division by determining 


pletely, and with almost “ Chinese exactness ;" and 
———————— 


® Lahore, 1865, pp. 277-278. 











his catalogue will no doubt supersede the old one, 
and be generally used. 

Mr. Bunyiti Nanjio thinks that Mr. Beal was 
ignorant of the original arrangement of these 
books (p. 11). What ground he haa for this 
opinion he docs not state. Mr, Beal on p. 2 of 
his Catalogue apeaks of the “omgimal division” 
of the works, and on p. 110 he Writes ;»— The 
books in this catalogue may be classed generally, 
and for the sake of brevity, under the heada 
Vinaya, Sitra, Abhidhorma and Miscellansous.” 
This also is the division adopted by Mr. Nanjio; 
we observe also that he has used the term san- 
nipdia (p. 9) or mahdsannipdta for the last 
division, a term first employed by Mr, Real 





in disagreement with Stanislas Julien (Beal's | 


Catalogue, p. 3). The “irrational” character of 
the “tripartite division,” to which Mr. Bealreforsin 
the passage quoted by Mr. Nanjio, is, that it iamade 


to include four sections of books; and it is irm-_ 


Why doce Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio call this collec- 
tion of hooks “a sacred canon?” It does not 
claim any character of sanctity: It ia a col- 


us 
“sacred canon” pnas by unchallenged. ‘The 
toaching of Buddha may be termed “holy,” as it 
is #0 used in the original; but a series of books 
including travels, catalogues und dictionaries; can 
only be called “ sacred” by a misuse of langnage 
Mr. Bunyin Nanjio's account of the stepa that 
led on to the preparation of the collection of 
these books in their present order in China, is 
interesting and exhaustive. If anything, it is 
too minute; but, anyhow, it will do for all time, 
rather a perplexing one, aa to the canse of differ. 
ences which oecur in the Various lists respecting 
the number of the books and their right place 
the Tripitaka. We note, too, is on important 
feature in this consideration, the. zeal shown by 
books. This alone is sufficient to saat hold 
which Buddhism still has on the minds of the 

peofle who profess a belief in its teaching. 
Altogether there are 1662 distinct works sepa- 
ly named and described by the author of this 


Catalogue. Tn this respect it is a mont useful help 


and it will take its place beside the « ! 

being now, or already, prepared, of similar books 
known in Nepdl and ‘Tibet. In fact our adquaint- 
ance with Buddhism in all its branches is becom- 
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we look forward with interest to the solution of 
questions involved in the rise and progress of thia 
religion in the East, which will be suggested byan 
analysis or translation of some of the books in these 
various collections, and an exact, comparison of 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, in the last clause of his 
“ Introduction,” “humbly asks all students of 
Buddhist literature to assist him in correcting any 
mistakes he may have made” in compiling. his 
catalogue; we will therefore point out a few 
errors, In the Mahdratnabi/a class of books 





| GNo. 23), Mr. Nanjio has translated the symbol 


“huué” im every case as; “that (apoken at) an 
sesembly’—but why so? The idea appeara to 


| be that each of these siitray ia a portion, or part, 


of the “gems heaped up;" and the term hwui 

(sragraha) might just as well be rendered by 

“collection” or “portion,” as bythe long and 

unusual phrase adopted by the author, 

No, 303.—Mr. B.N. translates into rather obecure 
plish. Surely if he had egnaulted Stas, Julien’s 


| Méthode (1315), or the Indian Antiquury, vol. TX, 
| (1880), p. 85, he might have explained this title 


somewhat more accurately. 

No. 399. —Mr. B. N. here rieke the assertion, “the 
term Siraigama has no connection whatever 
with Sidra, the sun.” But the explanation of the 
title given by Kumiirajiva, viz., chien-siang, “ the 
mark of a hero” ;—siang here as elsewhere cor- 
reaponda with lakshana,—seems to point to the 
Sun's rays, under the figure of horns(éringin). 'The 
possession of horng (as in the case of Alezander 
the Great) is especially the mark of a hero. The 
explanation which Mr. Nanjio seems to adopt, 
vig., “going from heroism,” is, to say the least. 

No. 551,—Mr. B, N. restores experime the 
expression leu-thin to lokadhdtw. But from the 
work Fun-i-ming-i-tei (Book IX. fal. 19), it seema 
that the right restoration of this title is Pina. 
dhana, or Pindaddna, dy ; 

No, 492.—Mr. B. N. has here separated the 


| Symbol n4i from the preceding wti, and instead 


of translating the whole aa, “ Records of the Law 


sent from the Southern Sea by one returning to 


China,” he haa rendered it, “ Records of the' Inner 
Law,’ Ke 7 bot bwei néi is “to return to China,” 
the Inner Land. 

There are other similar mistakes to be found 
scattered through this work. We point these out, 
notfor the sake of fanlt-finding, but to show how 


‘ror. With respect to the book as a whole 


(though the ernita are quite unnsually numerous), 
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ON THE NOMENCLATURE OF 


HE PRINCIPAL HINDU ERAS, AND THE 


USE OF THE WORD SAMVATSARA AND ITS ABBREVIATIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M-B.A3. 
(Comfinwed from p. 215.) 


II. THe Virzama Ena. 

S in the case of the Saka era, the earliest 

technical expression for the era of Vikrama 
record, is the simple word 
or ‘the year.’ It is furnished by—1, the Kavi 
grant of the Gurjara king Jayabhata,’ in 
which the date, which is given in both words 
and numerical symbols, is expressed (Il. 15-16 
and 24-5) by Ashégha-iud[ dh jo-datam[y) [0] 
Karkkataka-résau salah |kranté ravcau * © 
* © © Sasbvatsara-sata-chatushtayé sha. . . 
‘are PR EAL ae [Saja 400 80 6 
Ashédha su 10 Adilyaviért. 

In my reading of this date, I differ in one 
detail from Dr. Buihler's reading blished 
but probably he would now adopt what I pro- 
pose. He read the sign before Adityavaré na 





di, Le. éu di. This, however, was ata time | 


when the system of numerical symbols was 
not as fully understood as it is now. On the 
analogy of the two Kaira grants of Dadda IT," 
we should expect to have after #: a numerical 
symbol for the day of the fortnight. In deter- 
mining what the reading is, three akeharas have 
to be noted, vis. :— 


a 2 ec .. 
ake firat of these is the symbol that follows 
iu ; the second is the sign used for di in this 
grant, ¢.7.in the following word Aditya - 
the third is the sign used for di in this grant, 
e.g. in gandha-dhtipa-pushpa-dipa, 1, 10. Tt is 
evident at once that what follows én is not dj, 
or even df for di, Also, this symbol that 





follows #3 does not occur, even approximately, | 


anywhere else in this grant; and therefore it 
cannot be interpreted as any ordinary syllable, 
It is, however, almost identical with, ond 
evidently is only a variety of, the la which is 
used—(a), by itself, in Gupta and Valabhi 
inseriptions, to denote 30,—and (/), in conjune- 
tion with the vowel ri, in Gupta inscriptions, 

‘ Ind, Ant. Vol. V. pp. 110 ff.; and Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Old-Canaree Inecreptions, No. 972. 

* Nos. 1 and 2, p. 208 above. 


2 The alight space between the horizontal line and 
the bottom of the vertical line seems to have been caused 





to denote 10.° The objections to inte 





it in thik gia ag’ SO, $0 tho Seavert Eis 


though the grant was made on the tenth day 
of Ashidha, the actual writing of the charter 
was effected esha ieee tee 9d 
of the same month, are—that the t 

day of the month ‘belongs to the dark fort- 





night, not to the bright;*—and that it does 


not seem possible, from any of the c 

tions of this date, that the thirtieth day of 
Ashidha of Vikrama-Samvat 486 can have 
fallen on s Sunday. In order to interpret it 


as 10, we ought to have some form or other 


of the vowel ri below it. And I think, from 
indications in the photograph which ure too 
faint to be reproduced with certainty, that a 
variety of the vowel ni is below it. This can 
only be determined by another examination 
epi epe lin: Bot the advantage of 

accepting that we have here the symbol for 10 

is, that,—whether the tenth day of the bright 
caine Ashidha of Vikrama-Sathvat 456 


| fell on o Sunday or not,—thia interpretation 


Te eae ase dear ot dase Se 
: tion of the tenth day in line 





15 of the text. 
This date has recently been strongly eriti- 


cised by Professor Max Miller." He seems, in 


the first instance, inclined to question the fact 
of the Jayabhata of this grant being identical 
with the Jnyabhsta who is mentioned as the 
father of Dadda II. in the four grants of the 





latter. But, with regard to this, I think that the 


arguments put forward by Dr. Bihler in his 
paper on this grant leave no reasonable doubt 
as to the identity of the two Jayabhatas, 
Further, his special objections are—(a), the 1m- 
probability of the father, Jayabhafa, using one 
era, and the son, Dadda IT., eaing anieher (>) 
the injury to the date m the 
and—(c), the doubt induced by the dil 
wai Arrarisnt vig age. 
the date, Irrespective of the fact that the 
" Ses, fur instance, ya clases band’. 

jadi; What con tt touch wa? pp. 286 2; and ante 


% 
LJ 





se 











eve 


computations of the details of this grant, 
made for Dr. Bihler by Professor Kérn 


Lakshman Chhatré of Poona and a Jishi of © 


Surat, give even a less satisfactory result for 
Saka-Sathvat 486 than for Vikrama-Sathvat 
486," I would remark on these pointsa—(a), The 
fact that the father and the son should use two 
separate eras, is not at all more strange than 
that,—assuming the KAvi grant to be dated in 
the Saka era; in which case the Jayabhata of 
this grant must be a descendant, in the third 
or fourth generation, of Dadda IT,,—Jayabhata 
should in this grant revert to the simple ex- 
pression of Smivatsara for the era, in disregard 
of the more specific technical name of Saka- 

nripa-kala which, on the same assumption, had 
been established at least eighty-six years before 
the date of his grant, and had been used in the 
two later grants of Dadda II. And, as an 
instance in which at any rate grandfather and 
grandson have undoubtedly nsed different eras, 
I would quote the inscriptions of the Western 
Chalukya king Pulikési IL, which are dated in 
Saka 534 and 556," while a Nausiri grant of 
his grandson Siliditya-Sryiéraya, the son of 
Jayasimhavarmi-Dhardsraya,—recently —_Inid 
before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indrajf, 
—-is dated in “the year 421," the expression 
in the original, in both words and numerical 
symbols, being (Il. 20-1) Mdkha(gha)-éuddha- 
trayddatydia * © @ © @ ® Sovvateara-iata- 
chafushtayé éka-vindaty-adhike 400 20 J lI*s 

this plainly cannot be referred to the Saka era.” 

And further,—as an instance in which even two 
brothers have used different eras,—in his paper 
on this Nausirigrantthe Pandit mentionss Balsar 


specifically adopted again, the date being 
re —(b), The first of the three numerical 
: Ind. Ant, Vol. V: p. 


* Nor will the 210 


oe h, 211. 


be ete 
’ pudaemen' ts 


rossty of Gujarkt whi in Ponies ill shertly ortly nabs 

date of whic i both w coe Belch avmbele, 
idael re 

Le Vasttthe-pauresmisyiin * © © ° Saneaterra 


it 
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symbols in this grant has certainly been a good 
deal injured by the breaking away of the plate. 
But, enough of it remains to show beyond any 
possibility of doubt that it is the symbol for 
400. And, in addition to this, there is in line 
24 the verbal expression éafa-chatushtay?, which 
is distinctly legible, and which explains this 
symbol quite sufficiently even if the whole of it 
had been broken away. As regards the othera, 
it is not quite easy to say from the photograph 
whether the second symbol is entire and is to 
be read 80, as was done by Dr. Bihler, or 
whether it also has been injured and is to be 
read 90, as suggested by General Cunningham 
in the remarks quoted by me below. The third 
symbol is an unquestionable 6; and it is corro- 
borated by the remnant sha of shat in the 
verbal expression.—(c), Professor Baipudéva 
Sistri, of Benares, computed that the 10th of 
Ashidha Sudi of Vikrama-Saryat 486 did fall 


on a Sunday, and that on that day the sun did 


enter the sign Karka, Karkata, or Karkataka ; 
and that the grant was issued on the 10th July, 
A.D. 429. On the other hand, Professor 
Kéru Lakshman Chhatré of Poona, and a Jdshi 
of Surat, computed that, in Vikrama-Samvat 
456, the Karka-sowtrinfi fell on the 13th 
of Ashidha Sudi, and the 10th of Ashidha 
Sudi was a Twesday." General Cunningham 
has fayoured me with the following remarks 
on this date:—“The Vikrama-Samvat year 
486 began in Gujarat, according to the present 
reckoning, on the Ist of Kirttika Sudi, or the 
28th September, A.D. 429; so that the 10th 
of Ashidha Sudi would have fallen in the 
following year, A.D. 430, As there was no 
intercalary month in that year, the 10th of 
Ashidha Sudi was the 99th day calculated from 
the Ist of Chaitra Sudi or Tuesaday the 11th 
March, A.D. 430, which brings the date to 
Tuesday the 17th June, thus agreeing with the 


| Tuesday already calculated by two Bombay 





, took the weatobethe Saka era, and identified the 


the grandfat 
wil ie Toputnne Tether ae a 
was the grandfather of the grandfather of 


m | Baler But it now seems that these grants must be 
net to the era, but to the tha 

in the Nausici grant,—and that the Jn mi Boeg® a} ova 
granta must bo identified, not with Jayasiaha 1, bat 
sither with the Jayasitihararmd-Dhar of the 
Mirpay grant (Ind, Anf. Vol. [X. pp. 123 f.), who was o 
Tiateeraras Daas a ree mith te other Inge. 
who was one of the sons of Pulikéal IT ae 

" Bee ante p. 232, note 14. 
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authorities for Dr. Bihler. But, ss the day 
was a Sunday according to the inscription, it 
seems to me not improbable that the date may 
not have been read quite correctly, The only 
year which Ican find that agrees with the 
week-day indicated is Vikrama-Samvat 497, 
in which year the 10th of Ashidha Sudi fell on 
Sunday the 1ith June, AD. 441. If the 
figure for 80 was injured below, as the figure 
for 40 certainly was, then the figure read 
vat year might perhaps be 497."—What- 
ever may be the case as regards the reading 
of the second numerical symbol and the com- 
putation of the details of the date, the fact 
remains that the first ical symbol is 
undoubtedly 400, and that we have here a date 
which can only be referred to the fifth century 
of the Vikrama ers. And ‘the only substantial 
objection to it is, that it is destructive of the 
theory that the era was only invented by 
Harsha- Vikramaditya of Ujjayini in A.D. 544, 
i.e. exactly after the completion of six centu- 
ries from the epoch that was selected a4 the 
eammencement of the era, and more than 
a century after this, the fitst known date m 
the ora. 

The same simple expression is used in—2, 
the Milwa grant of Vikpati of Dh4dra,.” 
(I. 13-14 and 32-3) Bka-tri(tri)iidéa-sahasrika- 
samvalsaré =smin Bhadrapada-iukla-chatur- 
ddaiyda pavittra(tra)ka-parcevani # * * * * ® 
Sah 1031 Bhddrapada su di 14; n—8, the 
‘Dewal’ inscription of Lalla of the Chhindsa 
family, ** (1. 24) Sabeatsara-sahasra 1049 Ma- 
gha va di 8 Gurudiné ; in—4, the Ujjain grant 
of Bhéja of DhAra,"* (il. 8-9 and 30-1) AME 
dshta-saptaty-adhika-sdhasrika-samvateard Mi- 
gh-dsita-trifiydydm Ravdw=udagayana-parveam 


nnimMerie 


°° @ © @ © pquivat 1078 Chaitra wu di 14; | 


in—4#, the ‘Ingnoda’ inscription of Vijayapila 
of Tiganspadra,"* (L1) Sasiwateara-taléshv=tkd- 
daiasu navaty-adhikéshu Ashddha-euliu)kla- 
poksr-aikddarymh savivat 1190 Ashddha ku 
di J1; inm—5, the ‘Sibvar’ grant of the 
Rathdér king Jayachandra of Kananj,’" Ded- 
trishtad-adhika-dvddaia-éata-sameatearé Bhddré 
Raa ae eaten ms ¥ 

3 Archmol, Surt, of Tadia, Vol. I. pp. S54 f. and Plate 


LL 
4 Tod. Ant. Vol. VI. pp. 83 #. 
» fd. Vol VL PP. 5% f. 
The Pandit, Vol. 1V¥. pp. Mi 
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mdsi gukla-pakshé trayddeiydh tithan Ravidiné 
atkato=pi smivat 1232 Bhddra su(au) dt ig 
Ravau; and in—6, the Kadi grant of Jayan- 
tasimhs,'? (Il. 21-3) Gala-saswateara-deddasa- 
varshajatéshu asity-uttaréshu Pausha-masi 
jukla-pakshé trittydydiy tithan Bhowmavaré 
nani dita uttardgata-sirya-saukkrama-parvam 
aukatiepi eadwat 1290 varshé Pausha du dt 


8 Bhaumé=dy=tha saijéta uttardnayana-par- 


vam. 





The next expression, viz. 
Vitrama-Saivateara 
or ‘the years of Vikrama, is supplied by—7, 


the Dhiniki grant of the J 6} hv king Jatka,™ 


(II, 1-2) Vikrama-somwatsara-tata(té)shu saptass 

chatur-navaty-adhikéshr=onkatah ||" 794 Kartti 

Jyéshtd(shthd)-nakehatré ravi-graha-naparvvam. 

An abbreviation of the preceding expression 
Vikrama-Saivat 

or ‘of the years of Vikrama’ is furn ished by 


) Whe. 


8, the Ridhanpur grant-of Bhima II. of the 


Chaulukya dynasty,’ (|. 1) Vikrama-enhvat 
1098 Karttika iu di 15. The same expresmon 
is used also in-—9, the Girndr inscription of 
Vastupala, the minister of Viradhavala of the 


| game dynasty,” (1, 2) Sri-Vikrama-sasiwat 
| 1988 warshé A(@)ivina ca di(di) 15 Sémé ; 


in—10, the Girniir inscription of Jayantasimha, 
son of the same Vastupila,™ (Il. 1, 3, amd 4) 
Sei-Vikrama-somwat 1289 varshé Pha[l*}guna- 


(na) # di 10 Budhé © © * ® © ® sah 79 var- 


sha-pirowah © * 8 * * * sah 76 varsha- 
tion of Jayasinha of the Chaulukya 
dynasty," (Il. 8-9) Sri-nripa-Vikrama-eashoat 
1196 ¢ © © * © © sah 1202. 


or ‘of the years of Vikrama,’ i 
Arjuna of the C haulu ky adynasty,” (Il, 2-4) 
Sri Vidvandtha~prativa(ba)ddha-taw(ndu) jand- 
nd sv (bo) )dhakara-nila-Mahasimada-emivat 
669 tathd Sri-nripa-[Vilkrama-sam 1320 tathé 


a Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. pp. 16 

= Td. Vol. pp. 151 

” This mark of } " 

= Ind. Ant. Vol. Vive ) 

™ Archaeol. Bury. Wi eT ee 

ee ae - ™ Ind. dnt. Vol. I. pp. 166 ff. 
™ [2 Vol XI. pp. 24 &. : 








204 HE INDIAN waidibaass a ia [Horny iia 
aad ValoM-oun 045 tathl SA. Souha-oon 162. | Gurndind ntrmdikathh=pi Sri-Vikrama-sameat 


varshé Ashddha va di 18 Ravew. 

The earliest instance that I have been able 
to trace out in which the simple expression 

Sahat 

or ‘of the years’ is used alone, is—13, the 
‘Deogarh " inscription of Bhéja of Kanauj,™ 
(ll. 6-8 and 10) Smirat 919 Asva(sva)yuja- 
jukla-poksha-chaturddatyiih Vri(bri)haspatiding 
Uttera-Bhddrapada-nakshatiré(iré)* * * * * * 
Sakaskdl-dida-septa-datya(id)jni chatwr-d(a)sity- 
adhikdni 744. After that date it is of frequent 
occurrence ; ¢.7.—14, the Kadi grant of Mala- 
rija of the Chaulukya dynasty,” (Il. 21-2) 
Saheat 1043 Magha va di 15 Rerau ;—15, the 
‘Deogarh’ inscription of EKlrttivarmi of the 
Chandella dynasty,” (1. 8) Saivet 1154 
Chaittra(tra) [ba* 7] di 2 Vu(!)dhan{?) -—16, 
the Gayi inscription of Gévindapila,™ (1. 3) 


dynasty,"® (1. 1) Samiwat 1264 varshé lau® Ashd- 
dha éu dé 2 Sémé ;—18, the AbQ inscription of 
the same king,*? (1. 20) Saudvat 1265 varshé 
Faitékha iu 15 Bhawhé ; and—19, the second 
Praéasti of Ninika, the court poet of Visala of 
the same dynasty,” Savirat 1528. ' 

The next technical expression, etr.— 

Vikrama-Kéla 

or ‘the time of Vikrama’ is furnished by— 
20, a grant of Ajayapila of the Chaulukya 
Syeened (i. Sena and 31) area: Fidos, 





peed ners Mot Karlitke shai idkla. | 


pakshé ékddatyan Sémeding updishya Karitik- 
édydpana-parevram © © © * © ® Smiwat 1231 
varshé Karitika audi 13 Vu(bu)dhé, «The same 
expression occurs in—21, a grant of Bhima 
IL. of the same dynasty,” (I. 1-3) Srimad- 


daiasu shatat t-) sha(-sha)shty-odhikéshulaukika® 


pei tbe sities nein habe 





XXXIH No. 2 Tho date is oq sautecieat to to Thureday, the 
i ee tee Vol. VI. , 101 i. | 
“ Archeol, Surv. of India, Vol. ZX. p. 10, and 
Plate XXXIIl. No. 8; re-edited by Dr. Hultasch in 
taal ts Sore Tas Yo Hp. 185 and Pate 
XXXVIU, No. 18. . 

™ Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. pp. 387 ff 

Td. Vol. XL. pp. 

™ Id. Vol. XI. pp, 108 ff, 


Bha(bhau)mavdré str=dukaté=pi 


vatsara-mésa-paksha-vdra-pirovikdy duh 
| t 
Smivat 1232 Vikéri-smivatearé ;—17, the Timii- It occurs in precisely the same way in the 


na grant of Bhima IT. of the Chaulukya~ 





| 1266 varshd Sri-Sitha-soswat. 96 varshé ‘lauki? 


Mérgra(sic) éu dhs(sic) 14 Gurau ; and in—22, 
the Kadi grant of Visala of the same dynasty,” 
(ll. 1-2) Srimad-Vikrama-kél-dtita-saptadaé- 
idhika-trayédaia-éatika-smivatsaré laukika Jyé- 
(jyat )jehta(shtha)-mdsasya Arishna-paksha-cha- 
turthydé tithau Gurau, 
The next technical expression, viz 
Vikramadity-dépédita-sohvatears 

or ‘the years established by Vikramaditya,’ 
is furnished by—23, the Patan grant of Bhima 
IT. of the Chaulukya dynasty,* (IL. 17-20) 
Srimad-Vikramddity-Ctpddita-shvatsara-daté shu 
dvédaiasu shaj({-) pa(-pa)hehdsad-uttaréshu 
Bhddrapada- mdsa- krishna-paksh dmavasyayish 
mn «snhwat 1256 
low? Bhiddrapada va di 15 Bhawmdé Seydh saii- 
tithau. 


Kadi grants of the same king, of Vikrama- 
Samvat 1263, 1283, 1287, 1288, and 1295 ;*" 
ma-snivat in the place of saheat and omitting 
the words aryi@h d&c,, in—24, the last Kadi 
grant of the same king,™ (IL 19-21) Srimat(d-) 
Vi(-vi)kramddity ~ dtpadite - saiwatsara - gatéshu 
dvddaiasu ehat(y-) na(-na)vaty-uttarishu Margga- 
marly a ‘krishna-chaturddaxyasis Hanivdrs 4 ir 4 
Ghkaté 4 Vikrama-sohvat 1296 parshi 
Mérgga va di 14 Ravaw. And it also occurs in 
—25, the Eadi grant of Tribhuvanapala of the 
same dynasty,*° (IL. 14-17) Srimad-Vikramddity- 
Gtpddita-smhvateara-satéshu deddadasu nava- 
navaty-ultaréshu Chatlramiisiya-sukla-paksha- 
shashthyiih Simavdréstrs"iihkalé gyi  smieat 
1299 varshé Chaitra éu di G@ Simé 4 aydri sari. 
vateara-médsa-paksha-vdra-pilrovikdydia * — savhi 
ies PMLISIpwta(oa)mdlyeamdndid yy 
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Vikramaditya-Saivat 
or ‘ofthe years of Vikremahiibye, is furnished | 
by—26, a GayA inscription,” (1, 1) Vikra- 
mdditya npipetéh | sahvat 1257(f) Jyé(jyas)- 
shtha vo di 15(?) Ravau. 
Vaikrama-Séka 

or ‘the era belonging to Vikrama,’ is farnished 
by—27, the Népal inscription of Lalitatri- 
purssundaridévi,” Véda-sapta-gaj-indu-mité 


THE OLD PALACE OF CHANDRAGIRL 


1874 Vaikramé iki Sachi-iukla-navamyésh 

Sim-dnvitdyésh. A little farther on, the in- 

scription uses the simple word Saka,—tasminn= 

éva éaké Bhddra-kpishea-navemydih Sublé (Eré) 
m vidhdya bdne- 


éildpruvtsan 
| 1875 salt Magha-mési trittydydsh Guiraw 6. 5— 
but it seems to be used in the sense of ‘ year, 


rather than of ‘era;' and, at any rate, bie 
hardly be taken as furnishing a technical 


name for the era of Vikrama or Vikrami- 


ditya. 





THE OLD PALACE OF CHANDRAGIRI. 


BY R. F. CHISHOLM, ¥.E.LB.A., GOVERNMENT ARCHITECT, MADRAS. 


ease ragiri, in the Madras Presidency, 
in the Collectorate of Chittur or North 
Aska, ia situated 30 miles N.N.E. from 
Chittar, and is the head-quarters of « tiluqa of 
the same rame. 

The town of this name is some distance from 
the building which forms the subject of this 
article, The old Palace and the Zenina buildings 
now stand amid cultivated lands ; the fort on the 
adjoining hill and the remains of gateways and 
other ruins which lie about are the only other in- 
dications of former greatness. Chandragiri 
possesses peculiar interest to the British, for here 
resided the Raja who gave us the first foothold in 
India by granting to the representatives of the 
East India Company the Sonad which permitted 
them to erect Fort St. George at Madras. 
The date of this Seanad was 1639 and the Raja 
who granted it Sri Raiga Raya, the last re- 
presentative of the Vijayanagar dynasty.” He 
was himself sibdued by the Mubammadan king 
of Golkonda in 1645, only six years after this 
event. 

The main building (shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations) is about 150 ft. long, presenting 
a well-balanced facade of three storeys sur- 


mounted by turrets in the form of gépuras, | 


which break the sky-line pleasingly, With the 
exception of the angles (of comparatively solid 
construction) each floor consists of a pillared 


hall, the piers are arched across both ways, | 


corbelled ot the angles, and closed with fiat 





@ Archwol. Bere. of India, Vol. ITI. p. 127, and Plate 
XEXVITL No.2 
@ fad. Anf. Vol TX. po. 193 
ind. Ant Vol palikbee in 1565, their repre- 





domes. Esch floor is projected 6 or 7 feet 
beyond the face of the external row of piers, the 
projecting portion resting om strong stone 
corbels. 

It will be seen from the plan, that the rooms 
are all small, Tho largest which, no doubt, 
Served as a Durbar Hall, is only 2] ft. square. 
This apartment rises through two storeys, the 
upper tier of arches forming a kind of clerestorey, 
conveying o lesson on light and ventilation, 
which might be advantageously studied by 
greater architests than those old builders 
professed themselvea to be. 

As usoal in Eastern domestic art, the build- 
ing, as it stands, is a perfect puzzle. There are 
two different kinds of work, executed apparently 
at two different periods, the earlier being stone, 
and the later brick. It is not necessary, 
however, to place these periods at a wide in- 


| terval, as both kinds of work may have been 


executed contemporaneously. In nearly all the 
templea and other structures in Southern India, 
brick is always used in the upper parts, and 
generally in those places where the strains and 
loadsa are insignificant. Mortof the civil build- 
ings in the south have rénugh stone piers, 
wooden corbels, and brick arches, Wooden 
corbelling was resorted to when the octagonal 
form had to be worked out from the square ina 
limited vertical space; only one kind of hard 
wood was used,—a wood which neither rote nor 
cepanis: The exterior wns invariably covered 


) Saierice ats ge 1502 when Von | 
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with coir rope to form a key for the plaster. 
Work executed in this manner appears to be 


as durable as lath and plaster, if not more so. 


The removal of this timber corbelling seldom 


affects stability. 


On the north or rear face of the palace in 
question the walls, pierced by the arches which 
pointed but segmental, rising from a succes- 
sion of corbels, It is noticeable also that while 
all the lower arches are stilted on bands rising 


from corbels, the upper piers have no prepara- 
tion for the arch,—the salient angles changing 
suddenly to hollow angles in a particularly 
bald and disagreeable manner. Further, the 
older vaults, particularly those in the lower 


story, appear to be worked in stone ftom stone | 


corbels, while the upper vaults are of brick; and 
lastly, with one exception noted further on, not 
a particle of ornament of any kind exista above 
the basement! These facts would lead to the 
conclusion that the building was never finished 
at all, but such a conjecture is contradicted by 
the fact that the lower and presumably meaner 
apartments were finished to the intrados of 
the arches with clean-cut plaster mouldings, 


griffin brackets and coffered ceilings, while in 


the floor of State,where a superior finish 
would be expected, we find on one or two 
arches only a coarse imitation of the lower 
work, and higher still on the third storey is a 
Coarse piece of cornice work worthy of the later 

olkonda tombs. There is nothing beyond 
these miserable attempts at ornament above the 
lower storey. It is a curions fact that many of 
the remains of civil buildings in the south of 





Indian present similar characteristics, In the 


old Palace of Tiruamal Nayyak at Madura, 


in the Indies’ bath at Hampi, in the Zenina 


tower at Jinji, and here in the 

Palace, well conceived and carefully executed 
designs are marred by the coarsest of plaster 
finishing, and frequently, gs in the present 
case, the better finished parts are found in what 
should be inferior positions. May it not be that 


the walls of the superior apartments were | 


covered with a surface of intrinsic value, such 
as tiles, mosaica, tapestry, &e., since removed, 
and if so, what good genius adorned their 
nakedness with the present coarse plaster work ? 
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| At Madura I accidently knocked a piece of 
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plaster off a tall cornice figure, and by this means 
discovered about an inch below the surface an 
older and better-proportioned figure, and in 
another place, beneath a particularly coarse and 
uneven pier, I found (alsoabout an inch below the 
surface) o better finished pier ; the latter was 
bound with coir rope to key the new’ plaster. 
This rope was sound and strong, and could not 
possibly, I think, be more than 50 years old. 
was abandoned after the Conrt removed to 
Tiruchinapalli. It appears to me, therefore, not 
unreasonable to conclude that the old servants 
of the East India Company, with characteristic 
love of Indis and everything Indian, instituted 
these innovations, making use of local labour 
only, witch acai ecacan’ for the coarse finish. 

Tt is diftienls at the present time to form eniy 
dies. “'The bold projections beyond the face of 
the arches, supported by massive corbels, pro- 








| bably carried a network of Hindu cusped 


openings tier upon tier, not unlike the rode 
imitation seen in the central compartment of 
the sonth elevation. This network would 


| hide the larger pointed arches, and completely 


alter the character of the work. The central 
screen cannot, [ think, be accepted as original 
work, although it is undoubtedly cotem- 
pOranedts with some of the coarse work 
executed on the Inter parts of the building, and 


| in the absence of anything better it might 


be accepted as the kind of work which 


The presont condition as regards stability is 
highly satisfactory, There is no structural 
weakness, the few pieces of exposed wood used 
to corbel ont the octagonal pendents will rot 
and fall without damaging the more durable 
parts, and the wear and tear for some years 


_ Will be confined to the crambling of the brick 
and mortar projections, and possibly to the fal? 


of a brick column or two in the outer projecting 
works, 

were drawn by Mr. Lewis, my assistant, at the 
expense of the Government ‘of Madras, who 
have directed me to prepare. plans for renovat- 
ing the structure, 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWOETH, F.5.A. 
(Continued from p, 288.) 


XXIII. 

The campaigns of Chinghis E ban in 
China affected very largely the fortunes of 
himself and his people, and consequently the 
vigour and genius, taken from the nnsophistica- 
ted steppes of Asin and brought into immediate 
contact with the oldest, and at that time the most 
intricate, civilization in the world, he naturally 
views of policy very much altered; and this 
not merely in the more obvious fields of military 
seated respects. I now propose to consider 
one or two of these, and first in regard to 
religion. -China has virtually three religions— 
Confucianism, if that may be called a religion 
which is really asystem of philosophy; Taou- 
ism, and Buddhism. With Confucianism 
Chinghiz Khin could hardly be expected to 
have much sympathy, nor do we hear of any 
relations he had with the professors of the 
sect. [tis very different with the other two 
religions. First, in regard to Taouism. 

In the (h'e-keng-lu, a work written at the 
end of the Yuan dynasty, chapter 10, we have 
an article entitled K'iu-chen-jen. K"iu ia the 
family name of the famous Taouist sage, Ch'ang 
Ch'un; and Chen-jen means the man of the 
trath, 1.2. the Taonist. Ch'ang Ch'on was born 
in 1148, in Si-Hia, a city in the Department of 
Teng-chau-fa in Shan- tung. Ch'ang Ch'un, as 
is well known, paid Chinghis Khin a visit, and 





has been so admirably annotated by Palladinus — 


and Dr. Bretechneider. In the article on him 
above cited, we have recorded & very curious 
and interesting ‘between ‘Chin- 
ghiz Khim and Ch’ang Ch'un. This corre- 
spondence bas been tranalated into aires 
and published by Palladius as an append 





the Si-yuuki in the 4th volume of the Records of 


the Pekin Ecc Mission, 1866. Dr. 
Brotechnetdies hee ve-teansiaiedswoot the letters, 
and published them with annotations in his 
Wolston Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the West, 





pp. 120-122. As the sulyject is one of the highest 
interest, 1 have had the third letter translated, 
and now publish the correspondence. The first 
bro leiters wih Henle ee 
the text of my distinguished 
a Eanes ees 


) principles for govcsioas 
people, and his words express anch deep verities,, 
that they would be valid even iu our déys, sod 
for our countries. On the other side, Ch'ang 

Ch'un inspires sympathy by his modesty, can- 
sage's acquaintance. According to Palladins,* 
Ch'ang Ch'an belonged to the northern Taouist 
school, to the sect of the Kin-lien, or ‘golden 
Ts'tian-chen, or the ' perfect true,” and sainted 
men. They were all adepta in spiritual alche- 
my, i¢., they looked in the spiritual world 








There is a tradition, that the conqueror, in his 
veneration for the sage, went so far as to pro- 
only by performing s surgical operation on his 
bedy. It is a curious fact that Chinghiz Ehin 
and in the same month, ic., inthe /th month 

of #227. With reference to Chinghiz Ehiin's 
letter to OW'ang Oh'en, T need not mention,” 
says Dr. Bre der, “ that it was not written 





bby hhisepell; he conld-mot: write in. eny lan 
guage. Probably the ideas of the conqueror 
were taken dows: ty’ s Chtnem, = eee: 





very likely by Ye-li C'hn-te’ai. 
are written in a classical Chinese style." 

The correspondence begins ag follows with a 
letter from Chinghix :-— 





“Heaven has abandoned China owing to its — 


hanghtiness and extravagant luxury. But I, 
living in the northern wildérneas, have not 
inordinate passions. I like simplicity and 
purity of manners. I hate Ilnxury, and exercise 
moderation. I have only one coat and one 


food. I eat the same and am dressed in the 


same tatters as my humble herdsmen." I 
consider the people my children, and take an 
interest in talented men as if they were my 
brothers. We always agree in our principles, 
and we are always united by mutual affection, 
At military exercises I sm always in the front, 
‘and in time of battle am never behind. In the 
space of ten years I have succeeded in saccom- 
plishing a great work, and united the whole 
world in one empire. I have not myself 
istinguished qualities, but the government of 
the Kin is inconstant, and therefore Heaven 
assista me to obtain the throne (of the Kin), 
The Sung, to the south, the Hui-ho to tho 
to the west, altogether have acknowledged my 
supremacy. It seems to me that since the 
remote time of our Shan-yii,* a vast empire 





has not been seen.. But as my calling is high, | 
the obligations incumbent on me are also | 
| | people in the present situation of affairs, or have 


LT SSS - — 
* Palladi att, wel ee ee 2 Khin, 
= Polis by wtoors- 


"3 trhere is sowe ooafaxioa in the position kaslyued to 
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could not find worthy men to occupy the places 
of the three (kung) and the nine (k'ing).’ 
With respect to these circumstances I inquired 
and heard, that thou, master, hast pene- 
trated the truth, and that thon walkest the 


| path of right. Deeply learned and much ex- 


Thy sanctity is become manifest, Thon hast 
conserved the rigorous rules of the ancient 
sages. Thou art endowed with the eminent 
talents of celebrated man, For i long time 
thon hast lived in the caverns of rocks and 
retired from the world ; but to thee the people 
who have acquired sanctity repair, like clouds 
on the path of the immortals, in innumerable 
multitudes. I know that after the war thon 
hadst continued to live in Shan-tung at the same 
place, and I was always thinking of thee. 
I know the stories of the returning from the 


river Wei in the same cart, and of the invita- 


tions in the reed hut three times repeated,* 
But what shall Ido? We are separated by 
mountains and plains of great extent, and I 
cannot meet thee. I can only descend from my 
throne, and stand by thy side.’ I have fasted 

“T have ordered my adjatant, Lin Chang-In" 
to prepare an escort and a simple cart for thee,'° 
Do not be afraid of the thousand li. I implore 
thee to move thy sainted steps. Do not think of 
the extent of thesandy desert. Commiserate the 





phrase literal me | faa eat “at 

reper He Rena ala a, Rete 
washor bathe themselves. Tho Musalmana ip anh 
Foc ae alrgted thw ale were put to death 


He wae a deserter from who entered the 


sctioes of thei 
wv rom the Kin who | tt 
the | Mongol service when Chinch en A 


for the sages when inviting thom Palladian = = 


—_ 


Novemarr, 1233.} 











and hope that thon wilt understand them. re 


hope also, that thon, having penetrated the 
principles of the great ‘Tao, sympathisest with 


all that is right, and wilt not remat the wishes — 


of the people. Given on the first day of the 
Sth month 1219." 
To this letter the sage replied as followa:— 
“KE 'in-Ch'u-ki from Si-Hia-hien™ devoted to 
the Tao, received lately from afar the most high 


decree. I must observe that all the people near | 


the seashore (i. ¢.of Shan-tung, Ch’ang-Ch'un’s 
native country) are without talent. I confess 
that in worldly mattera I am dull, and have 
not succeeded in investigating the Tao, although 
I tried hard in every possible way. I have got 
old and am not yet dead. My repute bas 
spread over all kingdoms, but as to my sanctity 
I am not better than ordinary people; and 
when I look inwards I am deeply ashamed 
of myself, Who knows my hidden thoughts? 
Before this [have had several invitations from the 
southern capital (i.e. Kai-feng-fn), and from the 
Sung, and have not gone, But now at the firat 
call of the Dragon court™ I am ready. Why? 
I have heard that the emperor has been gifted 
by Heaven with seach valour and wisdom as 
has never been seen in ancient times or In our 
own days. Majestic splendour is accompanied 
by justice. The Chinese people, as well as the 
barbarians, have acknowledged the Emperor's 
supremacy. At first I was undecided whether 
I would hide’ myself in the mountain or flee 
into the sea (fo an teland) but I dared not 
oppose the order, I decided to brave frost and 


snow, in order to be once presented to the- 


Emperor. I heard at first that your Majesty's 
chariot was not farther than north of Huan- 
chau and Fu-chan.’” Bout after arriving in Yen 
(Pekin), I was informed that it had moved far 
away, it was not known how many thousand li. 
Storm and dust never cease obscuring the 
heavens. I am old and infirm, and fear that I 
shall be unable to endure the pains of such a 
long journey, and that perbapa I cannot reach 
your Majesty ; and even should I reach (I would 
not be good for anything). Public affairs 
and affairs of war are not within my capa- 
city. The doctrine of Tao teaches to restrein 





“ K'ja was Ch’ang saab same, Ch’akiwes 





another namo of the sage; Bi- a wan his native 
pact. a , meaning the Mongol ort 


| and T have taken into o : 
| you have written. shakes OO 





the paseionis, put that is a very difficult task. 
Considering these reasons I conferred with 
Liu-Chung-In and asked him that I might 
wait in Yen (Pekin), or in Te-hing (now Pao- 
an-chan) the return of your Majesty. But 
he wonld not agree to that, and thus I myself 
undertook to Iny my case before the Emperor. 
I am anxious to satisfy the desire of your 
Majesty, and to brave frost and snow; where- 
fore I solicit the decision (whether I shall start 
or wait), We wera four, who at the same 
time became ordained monks. Three have 
attained sanctity. Only I have undeservedly 
the repute of a sainted man. My appearance 
ia parched, my body is weak. I am waiting 
for your Majesty's Order.” 
“ Written in the 3rd month of 1220." 

The third letter is addressed thus :— | 
“The Emperor Chinghiz to the Teacher Ch'n. 

“Tread with pleagare your statement that, 
according to my commands, you have giz 





learned men, your brilliant qualities are re- 
owned in many countries. For this reason I 
sent an official with a tempting present,”* who 

travelled by post-horses to seek you near the 
ocean, ‘The result was in accordance with my 
desire. Heaven did not set itself against man. 
Two Courts have several times invited you, but 
you did not go to them; but when my single 
envoy invited you but ‘once, you resolved to 
leave your abode. Because I am favonred by 
heaven, you are coming to me. You did not 
refuse fo brave wind and weather in the open 
air, and have determined to cross the sandy 
deserts, When your letter was presented to me, 
I need not say how glad and watisfied I was. 
Militery and state affairs engros my attention, 
but not by my desire I must confess, but in 
the sense of the spirit Dande.“* Because of the 
insubordination of certain chiefs, I have threat- 
ened them severely ; and abused them roundly. 
My army no sooner arrives than distant coun- 
tries become quiet and sobmit themselves. 
Whoever comes to me ia on my side—and who- 
ever leaves me is against me. I employ 








strength so that by some temporary labour T 


—— SS eee 0 0OT 

pp ee E. of the Tu-shi-k'on Lip hPa ae 
li distant, where ee eee 

Fucban wae tbo of Karabalghasus. 


may receive a continuons peace, and intend to 
cease a soon as people's hearts are- well dis- | 
posed towards me. With this end in view, I 
parade o martial greatness and live amidst 
ebariotsand warriors, Again, 1 fancy I sce your | 


closed chariot moving from Pin-li-ya and that 
you direct your way on a stork towards India. 
Da-mul came to the East in order to impress 
the spirit of learning with the trath of tradi- 
tion. Lao-isi travelled to the West in order to 
astateaf grace, Although the deserts are wide 


it is not too far for me to see your table and | 


your staff, for this reason I reply that you may 

know my sentiments, I hope you will be happy 

and well during your journey. I will not 
er 


‘The result of this correspondence was that 
Ch'ang Ch'un paid Chinghiz Khin a visit, which 





suffice to show the impression which must have 
been created upon Chinghiz Khin's mind by the 
mystical faith which has survived so much per- 


secution and ridicalein China, namely, Taouism. | 





We will now shortly consider his connection 
with Buddhism. This he was first brought 
more i j rinto contact with in conse- 


quence of the Uighurs, who were so intimately 
connected with hig people, having been Bod- 
dhists. Their Buddhism was of very old date, 
by the Red or Unreformed Buddhists of Tibet, 
who have been so put in the shade by the 
Yellow or Reformed Buddhists, followers of 





the Dalai Lama. These Red Buddhists were 
much contaminated with necromancy and apps 


rently also wiih immoral practices. Abn’l-faraj 


has preserved o curious notice which has 


apparently not been quoted, in reference to 
Chinghiz Khin’s intercourse with them, and 
with the more respectable Chinese Baddhists. 
He tells us that when the Mongols conquered 
the Uighurian Turks, they found among them 
eertnin necromancers called Kama. ‘We have 
heard from many,’ he saya, ‘who reported 
that they (the Kams) had heard the voices 
of demons speaking with them through the 
light-holes in the tent ; but these manifestations, 
they declared, only took place when they allow- 


ed themselves to be polluted by other men.’—_ 
* Bar Hebreus, Chron, Syr. pp. 451 and 462. 
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“Siquidem eorum multi hermaphroditm sunt. 
Adeo foedi sunt, ut, quando aliquid ex magica 
eorum arte facere volunt quemeunque qui iis 
obviam fit, vicogunt utcos polluat.” Abn’l-faraj 
continues, and says that “ Chinghiz Ehiin, having 
ficing priests, sent envoys to summon some of 
these, promising to receive them honourably. 
ordered them to haye a 
discussion with the Kams. When the priests 
had spoken and read out of their book called 
Num, the Kams were discomfited, for they were 
of small understanding, and thenceforward the 
reputation of the sacrificing priests (ie. of the 
more enlightened Buddhists of Ching) among 





the Mongols incroased. They were ordered 


made at home, and also to offer sacrifices and 
did not despise the Kams. Both of them 
were tolerated ; one did not abuse the other,” 
says our author, “as is the eustom among people 
who have sacred writings and prophets, amor 
whom it is customary for each person to 
Indulgein insults, to abuse his neighbour and call 
him an infidel." He also tells us how “in the 
book Num, just mentioned, besides profane 
Gregory, were laws of great excellence, ex, gr. 


Violence and wrong-doing were forbidden, evil 


was not to be returned for evil but good. The 
smallest animal! was not to be killed by man, not 
even bees and flies, Like Plato, they believed in 


_ the transmigration of souls, and that the spirits 


of good and upright men migrated after death 
into the bodies of kings and grandees, while 
those of evil-doers passed into the bodies of 
criminals, who daly suffered torture and were 


| killed. The Intter also passed into the bodics 


of mnimals, When some one took flesh for 
the priests to eat, they inquired if the animal 
had been killed purposely for them or had been 


bought in the market place; if the former, 
| they would not ent it." 


This is surely a very 
fair and generous notice of Buddhism for an 
ecclesiastic of the 13th century to have recorded. 

_Tn addition to the influence exercised by the 
Chinese upon the religious opinions of the 
higher Mongols, they had a very potent in- 
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fluence also in mouldin; 

forcis which atwepl-oree tialf 0s ulead wind 
with such rapidity ond soccess, It seems 
incredible how a body of mere shepberds, 
however brave and disciplined, should have 
engaged in elaborate siege operations and 





elaborated a scientific strategy which is the 


wonder of our time, and it is only explained 
when we remember that Chinghiz induced a 
large number of educated and skilled warriors 
from China to join his forces. Northern China, 
as we have seen, had only been conquered by the 
Kin dynasty » comparatively short time, and 
the partizans of the former dynasty, the Lina, 
were not only willing but anxious to help one 
who was likely to give their mortal foes such 
heavy blows. The Ehitans, who had old tradi 

tions of culture, became his eager allies, In 
addition the Kin empire was itself, as we have 
seen, the prey of intestine feuds, and there 
were not wanting many experienced Kin officers 
who joined the vigorous Mongol chief. We 
read in the Ywan-shi-lei-pen that when Chin- 
ghiz Khin set out on his western com- 
paign, many Tartar princes and grandees were 
selected to sccompany him, and he also had 
with him several Chinese generals. Hoe also 
organized several companies of soldiera whose 





duty it was to assail besieged towns with — 


stones (i.e. no doubt he got together from 
Ra BORE Sees ee 
mangonels and other primitive artillery of 
dnd dari. These quasi-arti'lerymen, we are 
tald, were commanded by a Mongol named 
Yenmohay and by Suktalabay who had lived 
at Yenking, but was a stranger by origin.'” 
The number of Chinamen and others froa 





the far Kast who thus accompanied Chinghiz 


must have have very considerable, and some of 
them were apparently planted in military settle- 
ments, for when Ch'ang Ch'un, in his journey 
to see Chinghiz Khiin im 1221, approached a 
town which his biographer calla T’ien-chon-hai- 


somewhere near Uliassutai, there came out 


to meet him # number of Chinamen, artisans 
two concubines of the late Kin emperor and o 
Chinese princess. This colony, we learn from 





‘* Ganhil, p 
ue Aorta AE oo Notea on Med. Travelleraio the Weat, 


that senaiadal 





tn Hoses depand acti alia ae 
The mention of these Chinese officers in 


| Chinghiz Khan's service reminds us that one of 


the most puzzling things in the strategy of the 
Mongols is to realize the apparent certainty and 
knowledge with which they marched through 
most dificalt countries with great rapidity ata 
time when curveys were of theradest kind, while 
the Mongols themselves were entire strangers 


in every way in the countries they traversed. 


It is quite clear that a much more elaborate 
system of espionace and a much better 


| organized intelligence department existed in 


their armies than we have hitherto dreamt 
of, A passage of Sherifa'd-din, referring to 
Timur's campaigns against the so-called Jets of 
Mongolistin, is suggestive enough in this view 
to tempt me to quoteit. When he had deter- 
mined upon his campaign Timur held a grand 
council with the princes his sons and the othbr 
grandees of the empire; and it was resolved 
that the army should be divided into several 
sectiona, each one of which was to advance by 
a separate route, that the country of the Jet« 
should be surrounded, and that they should be 


mercilessly pursued wherever they retired. 


“To carry oul this plan there wore summoned to 
the council thoee who kuew the roads and who - 
could act as quides, They mada their reports in 
regard to the various passes and routes in the 
district to be invaded, and in accordance with this 
information memoirs tore drmen wp, coptes of 
which were distributed to the princes and the 


| generals of the army ; lastly a guide was selected 
| fo lead cach division, and the route he war to 


follmo was marked out for him, while the general 
renuleavous wes fired at Yuldus." 

When withdrew from China, he left 
Mu-khu-li as his vicegerent there, with orders 
to prosecute the campaign. We will retarn to 
him presently, and meanwhile consider what 
was taking place elsewhere. I must repeat that 
weare not at all certain of the exact chronology 
of the events. Thus we read of a campaign 


p. 34. 
Pit Sherifu'd-dia, by De la Croix vol. 11, pp. 40nd 4 
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against the Tumata, but we do not know 
whether it took place before or after Chinghiz 
Khin's withdrawal from China, Probably it 
was before, Who these Tomats were is not 
easy to decide. The Ywan-ch'ao-pi-shi calls 
them the Kholi or Khori Tumat. Rashidu’d- 


din speaks of them as living near Burghurjin | 


Tuguno and among the Kirghises, and BAYS 
they were a powerful tribe?’ One of the five 
sections of the Kerait or Kirnis was called 
Tumait or Tumat, and if the Kiraia of Wang 
Khin were, as some Russian inquirers believe, 
the ancestors of the Kirais, who still form an 
important section of the Kirghises, this would 
support the view that they were of Kirghiz race, 
On the other hand, the Kalmuks have a legend 
that one of the four original sections of their roe 
(the Durben Uirad or four Uirads), waa called 
Tommut, They do not know what haa become 


of the Tummat, but believe that they still live 
somewhere in further or Eastern Asia, and say | 


the spirit"—Shara Shuliua, who frequently 
leads astray wandering tribes. Pallas, who 
quotes the tradition, suggests that the well- 
known tribe of the Tumeds among the Mongols 
of the Forty-nine Banner 
Tommunt of the Kalmuk tradition.” Iam dis- 
Rashidu'd-din in his article on the Hushins calls 
them theMongol race of theTumats,*? The word 
tumed or tumat ia the ploral of tuman, meaning 
10,000, but, in the cases above named, is clearly 
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iners may possibly be the | 
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whether it waa the latter's own choice, and on 


hearing that it was, he said I will obey his 
command, and spill my blood in the work, 
Having commended his w'fe and children to 
the care of the Khakan, he set out and speedily 
snbdued the Tumat, but he lost his life in the 
struggle," The Yuan-ch'go-pi-shi gives us 


some interesting details of the- campaign. 
When Bugharal, whom it calls Boroul, set 


out, the Tamat ruler Daidulul was already 


control of matters. The Mongol general 


having set out ahead of his army with only 
three men, the Tomats surrounded him, cut 


off his retreat and killed him, Chinghiz, hearing 
of this, was very angry, and wished to march 
against them himeelf, but Boorchn or Bughurjin 
and Mu-khu-li persuaded him not to do ao, and 
army against them; he made a feint to approach 
the place where Boroul been killed, but 


| bukha along = narrow path which had been 


might be afraid to traverse such a road, he 
distributed 10 rods to each man with ordera to 


| beat those who would not advance. The soldiers _ 


chisels with which to hew down the trees 
obstructing the path. Having at length reached 
the crest of a ridge, the looked down upon the 


a proper name, and not a mere appellative. To | and 


revert toourstory. According to the Huang 


Yuen and Rashidnu'd-din, the Tumats had | 


submitted, bat after a while, profiting by 
Chinghiz Ehin's absence, they broke ont into 
revolt under their chief called Dulaskhoi, by 
Bolokhun Nayan and Duluto against them, 
and the former died there.™* Rashidu'd-din 
says that the Baim Buyan was first sent 
march against them with o division, When 


SA eR dh 


™ Erdmann, , p. 190 





™ io. the ae cl : [rrgeiat 
= Soml. Hit. Hoh. sto ee | 
" Erdmann, p. 200. 








The former, as we saw in a provious paper, had 


asa reward for some service requested per- 


maidens among the Tumats wore beantifnl, he 
determined to secure thirty of them. Tha 
Tamats objected and seized him. When Chin- 
ghiz heard of this, he sent Khudukhabeki, who 
wns well acquainted with the forest peoples, to 
secure his release, but he also was scized. When 
the Tamats were subdued, Chinghiz guve 
Boroul" a hundred Tumst families ; to Khorchi 
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thirty ‘Tumat maidens, while Botokhuftarkhiun: | 


the widow of the Tumat ruler, was made over 
to Ehodakhabeki.“’ We do not again read of the 
Tumata, and [ am disposed to think they were 
incorporated with the Mongols and became the 
ancestors of the modern Tumeds of the Forty- 
nine Banners. 


In regard to Bugharul, who was one of — 


Chinghiz Khan's most trusted officers, Rashid- 


-u'd-din tells us he belonged to the tribe Hushin, 


He at first filled the post of bukan! or head of 
the kitchen in his establishment, and that of 


then joined the vanguard of archers, then 





became its commander, then head of a tuman, 
rhs naen dhescgracrmtreir rap 
whom he calls Bughurjin, was under him. 





SOME NOTES ABOUT RAJA RASALD. 
Br CAPT. E. C. TEMPLE, E.8.C., F.E.G.8., M-E.AS., dc. 


At vol. XI, pp. 346-349 ante, I gave a tale 
about Raja Rasili, the greut Skythian hero of 
Panjab legendary lore. Subsequently General 
(Major) Abbott's paper on this hero in the 
J..A. 8. Beng. for 1854, pp. 123-163, was brought 
to my notice. The piper is entitled, “On the 
Ballads and Legends of the Panjab: Rifacimento 
of the Legend of Russaloo,” and consista of a 
longish poem in English heroics, with notes on 
the legends the anthor had collected. General 


Abbott's tales were gathered apparently in what | 


are now known as the Marht (Murree) Hills, 
and therefore his poem represents the same 
vernacular version of the legends as do the MSS. 
given me by Mr. Delmerick, and referred to in 
vol, XT, page $47 ante, There are, I find, several 


versions in the Panjab of the Rasilii legends, — 


bothin Hindi and Panjébi,and the useof General 
Abbott's for the present purpose is that it can 
be closely compared with that previously alladed 
Abbott's version is much fullor than. mine, 


especially as to the mames of the places and — 


actors in the tales, and his great local knowledge 
has enabled him to clear up many difficulties 
of topography, which would have been other- 





. Shakur Ganj of Pikpatta 
may have atlaun ficen a ccutuniee cue ar Ge 


Pir, from whom are supposed to 


| of the rude castles of the Dhoond 


be descended the modern | a 


wise Lard to solve, but he rarely gives specimens 
of his originals, and when he does give any, they 
are very faulty philologically, nor was he always 
fortunate in catching the sounds of his words, 
Thus he calls our old friend Salivahanas (whose 
Panjabi names sre Silhihan, Silbit 
bihan or Sihilwin), Sahl Byne and Sala Byna, 
He does, however, to use his own words (pp. 
159-161), give one legend, “ precisely as he took 
it from the lips of a minstrel when shut in by 
the snow in a rickety and dark bastion of one 
ce 
mountains." This tale happens to be the same 
t that Igo provouly inthis Jowraaandin 
order to make my remarks on it sa clear as 
possible 1 think it best to transcribe it here 
exactly as he tells it in his old-fashioned way of 
word for word, he relates this tale as follows — 
« Recitation. 
was sleeping in his tent in the castle of Sialkot, 
when the Panj Peer" appeared to him in a 
Tision, 1nd said :— 
“* Go thon and slay the Raknas."* 
“So the Rajah went to Ooda Nugr,* and, 
orders—eiz. "Ali and his hip, 
ee ee 
wihid Ket 7 lamnitaniehaginiise iemse.: 5. '=> 














forest in this tale being placed wart of it, wonld rem to 
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alighted at the abode of an ancient woman. 


She was cooking bread, but the whole of her 
mohwlla (ward) was desolate, and sometimes 
she wept, and sometimes she sang. And in 
that city the inhabitants sent daily a buffalo, 


loaded with bread ahd a human victim to the 


Raknss as his rations, otherwise he would 

have destroyed the city. And the Rakuss 

dwelt in the Barrh,’ or wilderness, west of 

the city, and the Rajah addressed the woman 

thus :—(Chaunted to music). 

Oschcheh mundul mata marria do russ killah 

bazéar, 

Kye ra sub dur dis sukna havur lisseh eunsar 

Natoo rook my booddiah, hunjoo na dul karr, 

die rub rukh ai terd bétéra my sir deh sa char:— 
“ She replies :— 

Sul Mi Raja Jee, my jaheh, kye wh keeta kahj, 

Akula betd rehguya, oosdi bari ahj. 

Neela ghorawallah shuksa, too moohnddri sir pug 

Jereh calum soohj deh aah! phiraini uj. 
“Then on the morrow Russaloo departed in 

company with the old woman's only remaining 

son, Who was mounted on a pony, and who 

drove a buffalo laden with bread. And they 


reached the Neel Rao River,’ and Russaloo | 


stopped to bathe. And the sound of thunder 
was heard in the clear vault of heayen, and 
fell upon Russaloo and the child. And from 


the forest appeared a column of cloud stalking | 
forward to the spot and lightnings and thun- | 


ders proceeding from it. And it pansed at the 
river-brink and an arm, hugess « palm-tree was 
stretched forth with ita mighty hand to seize 
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| oo with his naked 

sword, and fear fell upon them because of 
prophecy which said that the son of Sal Byne 
should destroy them, and one of them said to 
Russaloo— 

Kahen toomhari wuin hy, quen nugri shihkr, 
graon 

“ Hie Hajah ka too bté ra, k'a toomhera nami I 
To which Russaloo answers :-— 

Hus'rut Sialkot ma wuin, woohi nugri, shihr, 
graon, | 
Sala Byn da my bétd ra, Russaloo mera nam. 

“ The answer causes great dismay, nevertheless 
one of the brothers advances to the combat, but 
is slain by one of Russaloo’s fatal arrows, and 
another, Pehoon," is wounded, and flies to 
Gundgurh. Pugrputt* also flies, but being hotly 


brother they saw Rus 





| ~pursued utters a spell, and is instantly enclosed 


in solid rock. 
“And Russaloo saw in a dream that the 
and he came upon her with a drawn sword and 


compelled her to teach him the spell by which 


Pugrputt, her brother, might be drawn from the 
rock. And Russaloo muttered the spell and 
thunders-pealed and Pugrputt came forth, and 
Russaloo slew him with an arrow. 

“ And Bétra said to Russaloo :-— 

“ Behold, I am beautiful, make me thy wife,” 

* And Russaloo consented, and, as they walked 
with infolding arms round the caldron of 
boiling oil,” the Rakussnie who was very 
strong, tried to hurl Russaloo into the ealdron 
but failed. And Ressaloo horled her in and 


out off her head. 


* And he mounted and rode to Gundgurh, 
whither the first Raknss had fled. And the 
Rakuss Tera’ borrowed in a cavern of Mount 
Pir Than.” And when Russaloo found that he 

* The names of the Rikshosns Hin modern | 
P Sag ar mentioned an cao female vit, Chin 
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could not get him forth he hung his terrible re 


bow of steel" in the cavern's mouth. And 


whenever the Rakuss would come forth the | 


sight of this bow sends him back howling to his 
retreat. And many who are living have heard 
his voice and I amdngst others. Jt is like 
distant thunder. But the last twenty years it 
has almost if not wholly ceased.™ 

“ And many other acts were performed by 
Rossaloo contained in other tradition’ and 
songs, and the steed of Russaloo still stands 
caparisoned in a cavern at the summit of 
Mount Sirbonn,"* waiting for his master," 

All the verses quoted by Abbott are hard to 
follow, and are clearly very incorrectly recorded, 
and as incorrectly translated. I will here 
write down those already quoted, giving the 
words as I believe them to be in reality after 
much consultation with Panjdbis who ought 
to know what they should be. 

Jiaaalil, 
Uchehhe mandal, Mata marie, do rukh khild 
hdiedr ; 
Khere 
sonsdr! 


Né ti ro, Mai budhis, hanja nd dhalké: 


Je Rabh rakhei ler betré." main sir desta | 


chd. 
Bughad. 
Sai beta, 
katy : 
Ikalld beta rah-gayd; us di bart gj. 
Nile-ghorewaiid shakhed, ti mith ddri, sir pag: 
Jehre salim stijh"* de, dh! phar dni a). 


4 Abbott, p. 155, gives a sx aubri _of, the 
Perna: hon of the ins ena i abl pled pie is nade of 
three or 


plocus 
hanile, cad two for the hire 


Rajéji, main 


psbetingcrt a i Yarn 

elastic an conaside thea ater ened 
moreover hiody aaa) ring sale, aad 
thnk +g pope ret it bh tin 

o a slate oa pa a abou 
30 miles long, and in tha ae tas a Which the tees 


cute ite way from ) 





thunder, sae ti eth Sa 


Homily 
img igre Abbott lee. 288, 53, 155, 159), thus accounts 


for Fyre, veg last mountain in the deep 
oarkol the Indus, in parte of eatin ; 
and multiply aa in o # trumpet, and the last 
wave of sound being raflected Gandgarh ap ho 
in the plains to come from the iteelf, 
1-0 miles above h the Indus clove its 


sabh dir dizean, aakhnd kord disse | 


jache;* kat nao kitd 


ting of all "ol buffalo pescig | 
whole toe ound ti tig ip peel gut, ce | dus 





| Eahdi tumAdri watan hai ? kaun nagari shaker 
graon ? 
Kis Rajd kd tii betrd ? hyd tumhdré adon ? 
Herrat Sidlkot merd watan; wahi nagari shohr 
graon : 
Sdlibdhan dé mais befrd ; Rawild merd ndon,- 
Rasdlii, 
fort and bdzér ; 
man sdemoratl ee 
preserve 1 , I will 
baal tes Racy yb, ere my 
Old Woman. 
Seven sons, Sir King, I bore, none hare 
married. 


One only son remains; his turn is to-day. 
O man with the dark-grey horse, thon hast a 


beard on thy face, a turban on thy head ; 
The evil fate I dreaded, alas! comes Again 

to-day. 

Riikshasas. 

Where is thy home? what thy town, city or 

village P 
What king’s son art thou? what is thy 
name P 





Holy Siilkot os Sa _thak my town, city 
and village : 
Tam Salibiban's son: Rasili is my name. 


| General Abbott gives, besides the sbove 





ruflocted on to the plains as Gandgarh's thunder, Gand. 
has 
Bate i et "i eee 
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one of them is this, | Choch Bunnarr like the ocean, Whatever you 
“as the opening of a legend :— sow there will spring up.” 
Sauun, Saieun, too kahoh, pee, kurunta pee ; These I would write and translate thus:— 
Tanke Sawun k'a kurréh, jin ghur nh byl wh | Pild charhid Gandgarh, nazar kare khalo - 
bee Agge bagge Sindh Rénid, pichchhe bagge Haro. 
And he translates it :— Chach band™ samundar si, jo bije so ho, 
“Harvest, harvest, dost thou sing Popeeia,” | Pili climbed Gandgarh and stood gazing. 
pecia pee ? Queen Sindh flowed before him, behind him 


lavaral other verses, and 


What, thon who hast nor ox nor seed, shall | flowed Haro.™ 
harvest do for thee ?” The Chach appeared as the ocean, (where) 
In modern form these verses ron thus :-— what is sown springs up.” 


“ Sdwan,” Sdwan,” ti kaho, Pi karantd pi: 

Tatko Sdwan kyd kare ? jin ghar na bail na Bi, 
And they could be translated in two ways: 

firstly :— 

Sing “ Rain, rain,” cuckoo, calling pi! 

What shall the rains do for thee ? in whose 
house is neither ox nor seed 
Secondly :— 

Sing “Rain, Hain,” my beloved, calling my 
beloved : 

What shall the rains do for thee? in whose 
house is neither ox nor seed P 
Fallon, New Hind. Dict. s. v. v. papthd and 

rv gives a similar. verse playing on the senses 
F*- 

Are, papaiyd bdore ! to ha samyghdee kaun ? 

Pi mero, maiti pid ki, ti pi pl kare wo kown ? 

Out on thee, silly cuckoo! who hath tanght 
thee this ? 

My beloved is mine and I am my beloved's: 
who is he thou art calling my beloved (pi) ? 
Again, our author quotes a triplet from the 

sayings of one Pili, a poet of those parts, 

whose verses are still in the minds of the 

“ Peeloo churria Gundgurh, nusr kwrreh kullod ; 

Age bhuggeh Sind Rania, pichckeh bhuggeh 
Hurroh, 

Chuch Hunnarr Sumundur ki, jo bheejeh so hoh, 

Peeloo climbed Gundgurh and stood gazing, __ 


Lastly, General Abbott, in remarking that 
the bards have a way of prefacing their recita- 
tions with long strings of aphorisms uncon- 
quotation, the major part of which is misquoted 
and very little correctly rendered. His words 
and translations are as follows :— 

J usr, 

“ Mairi mairi kur gyée,” toor kisi auggeh hut, 
Sumbhul ki, to buddia kia ? kooah jis ki mooshk 
Gidr ko, to, sut nhvye, jis da nhkul, nh mahes, 
Puttr ko, to, pdld kia? khoosrt ko kur wass ? 
Undé ko chanoon kia? toorreh deroh bullun 
| Moorook manoo admi hust mooeeka (wuh) maha. 
| Sussoo bahj nh sahoreh, huldi bahj nh mahes. 
| Bahj subooneh, khapra, trieh Phohk n'h rakes. 
Uk n'h kurrich dundna, eup n'h kAyeh mahes. 
Narr wh kurrieh lahdleh, nh hassoh kurreh 
bunahes. 
Jummeh ei, to, sut gus, bur jo bus guz to charr, 
Piu, pootre, mojah lehguya do-no aik sh’ narr. 
Kooloo koot'rr lehguya, chukki lehguya khan. 
Taili kati ninglia, chowrasi hurff graon.” 














rain: barr ‘ 








™ The Haro river is a feeder of the Indusrunning 
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sense. The last four verses are nonsense from | Sumbal ki to badidi kyd, kahtye jis ki na mushk 

“ Firat were the Pandoos,after them the Jusrat.” | Patthar ko to pald kyd ? hhusre ko gharwés ? 

Each said “the world remains mine own.” | Andhe ko chiéfnun kyd ? toria diwe ballan panjds ? 
Yet none remains to either of yon. Mirakh mano ddmi hast mile kd mds. 

What harm is there in arsenic, or in the well | Sassi bdjh na sauhre; haldi bdjh na mae; 
whose odour is rotten f™ Bajh satin na kaprd : tre thok na vas. 

Spare to beat the jackal, that hath uor hide | Akk na karye dandnd; sap na khdye mds ; 
nor flesh. Nér na karye lddli, na hdson hare binds! 

What careth the rock for frost? The eunuch | Jamme sf to sath gaz, bhar joban gaz to char: 
for matrimony F Pid putre mawda legayd donon ikei ndr. 

To the blind what profiteth the lamp, tho' yeu | Kiuli kutiar legayd, chakki legayd kahda ? 
should light fifty. | Teli kati nigalid ; chaurési harf garda. 

Man is an ignorant compound of hair and | God be praised! The first race wns Panda ; 
flesh.” the second race was Jasrath, 

The mother-in-law without her son-in-law," | Each claimed (the earth) as hia; in the end it 
meat withont Awlds, | came into no one's hand, 

Clothes without soap, these three things are | What is the value of the cotton tree, in which 



























amiss. men say, is nor smell nor scent ? 

Bring not the swallow-wort to your teeth.” | Let not the jackal bo killed, which has nor 
Eat not the flesh of anakes. skin nor flesh (of amy nee). ad 
Weep not despondently, nor laugh over much. | What is frost to a stone ? matrimony to .a 

Born an infant of seven ells, would you grow ennuch ? | 
into a man of four? What is lamplight to the blind, even though 
The father hath entered his son’s boots, one | you light fifty lamps P | 
measure serves for both." An ignorant man is like the (useless) flesh of 
The dog hath run off with the sugar press, the a dead elephant. 


| Let not the bride's home be withont the bride's 
mother ; let not flesh be without turmeric; 

Let not clothes be without soap; these three 

Use not the swallow-wort for a tooth-brush ; 
eat not the flesh of snakes ; 


Khan hath seized the millstone,™ 
The worm hath eaten the saddle of the village 
of 64 figares (in lotters).™" 
These lines I would quote, and render thos :— 
Alld de wiri! Avwwal bili Pdndéa pher biti | 
Jarrath, 


= Abbotb more than ons» sites ‘ousisunly that te | | 
Piodd rule cht the Jasrath in the Paajth, Paadd | 








waa of the Lunar race, and Jasrath is the modern form | 9 darling that she may not reins then ty voters r. 
. tha father of Ramachandra of the. Solar rosie a universal sentiment among the Panjab! 
| onrlers, and isa very widely known verse. 





™ | road this to translate, '' sho was born in: 


deed ia the valub of the cotton-trea, of w 
"Tat, tho Bosh Fa tend elephant (i.#. something 
0 of dephant { 
naolene) is like an ignorant IAM, 


as Akh or 4k is tho asclepias gigantea or large ewallow- 
enivertal Indian toothbrush ism twig 





= 
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thee with dalliance. 


She (the shadow) was at birth sixty yards, at | 


full youth four yards; 
Father and son both enjoyed the same wife, 
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Make not : thy wife ; fs davting: lest she aac 


ia gt Ines. 





The dog has talcien away the brags bow! 
whither has ke taken the sweet cake? 

The buffaly hos swallowed the oil-maker; 
({hce ts) the transmigration of souls, 





TRANSLATION OF TWO BRIEF BUDDHIST st'TRAS FROM THE TIBETAN? 
BY W. W. ROCKHILL. 


The two Sitras, of which I offer the follow- 
ing translation from the Tibetan, serve to show, 
in a certain measure, that Buddhist literature 
is in reality o poy soning Noe meagre one, if 
we take into consideration the immense collec- 
tion devoted to it extant at the present time. 

I might have taken a hundred other Siitras 
in the Tibetan 5 yur that would have 








equally moll served my purpose but these are 


dable, because they are short. 





It ail tia sink every one who has read | 


any number of Baddhist works how the same 
stereotyped phrases, the same similes, occur on 
every page, and that one Sire differs from 
another only by slight changes introduced into 
these stock phraseg, and by a selection suited 
to the text of the sermon. Take the Dham- 
mapada, the Sutta Nipdta, or the Tibetan 
Odaénavarga, and you will find the substance 
of nearly every Suira in the eanon; those 
works have probably Leen used as compendinms 
from which the long diffuse Silfras like the 


Lalita Vistara, or the Prajid Pidramita, have | 


been derived; but turn to whichever work one 
will, one finds the same sentiments, the same 
old precepts of the Dhammapada and other 
hike works. 

I do not claim that theese works are in them- 
selves among the oldest of Buddhist literature ; 
on the contrary, thoy cannot have been composed 
until after the Dharma had been taught for a 
=e while; bat they certainly contain the 
best anthenticated versions of the sayings of 
the Buddha Goutama. 

The founder of Buddhism addressed himself 
to the masses of the people, to the learned and 
to the ignorant; and to all he taught, not an 
elaborate system, but a few irrefutable truths; 
in some cases, even, he enables a hopelessly 
stupid person to perceive the truth by the 


vats some manual Isbour,.or | 





|” by the constant repetition ef one word ; but 


generally he teaches them to repeat a few lines 
which contain that erg of the doctrine best 
suited to their intelligence. Frequently the 
triviality of the cients ia prupk their untotored 
minds, and in every case the verses were so 


“He who, though he can only recite a few 
lines (of the law), walks in the way of the law, 
and has forsaken passion, anger, and ignorance, 
he has a share in the priesthood” (Uddnavarga, 
iv, 23; Dhammapaia, 26), 

It is these oft-repeated aphorisms that have 
served as the basis of the greater part of the 
Stitras, which were set down in writing long 
after the death of the Buddha; and it is un- 
questionably a proof of the estimation in which 


they, were held, to find them everywhere 


repeated, or so slightly altered that we cannot 
eran te reece SEE Wieck: Aeay ere 
n 

For these reasons, T think that wherever we 
see these aphorisms, we may take them as the 
utterances of the Buddha, with mach greater 
probability than any other part of the works 
we may have before us. The two following 
Sdtras ure therefore worth notice, for they are 
undoubtedly compilations. It is remarkable 
that, beside Sitras like these, in which moral 
virtues are so highly-exalted, we find passages 


like the following, taken from the Brahméjdla 
Siira: “Bhikshus, all those foolish beings 


who have not heard (the law) speaking im praise 


lie in the fact that morality, charity. gocd.wil, 
&e., were the fonndation—indispensable, it is 
true—the preliminary sveps, of him who would 
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reach perfect enlightenment, who would 
become a Buddhs. The omnisvience of which 





the Buddha was possessed made the more | 


humble virtnes sink into insignificance—in the 
case mentioned in the Pratmdajala, ot least. 
Morality—that is to say, keeping the ten or 
the six commandments binding on s mendicant 
or on @ lay follower—was a virtne essential to 





all beings, and was a source of great future | 


felicity ; but this only required to be impressed 
upon the ignorant crowd; and to such were 
theso sermons or “trifles” spoken. 

1 have endeavoured to preserve, as moch as 
possible, the style of the gathds forming the 
Intter part of the Mattribhdvana Sitra, which 
appears to me to have been something like a 
Bong. 

This Stitra gains especial interest from the 
fact that it i one of a rather numerous class of 
Sutras which were translated into Tibetan 


colophon, which says that “it was translated in 
the Mahivihara, in the island of Ceylon, by the 
great pandit Anandséri and the bahuerutya 
loteqva, the bhikshn of Sakya, Ni-ma-rgyal- 

misan dpal-hzang-po (Stryadieaja Sribhadra /), 

who (both of them) understood the two lan- 
guages (Pali and Tibetan or Sanskrit)."’ 


1. BHIKSHU PRAREJU SUTRA. 
In the language of India, Bhikshu praréju 


siifra; in the language of Bod (Tibet), Dg-e_ 


slong-la rab-iu gehes-pat mudo (the siiima called 
“very agreeable to a bhikshn’). 

Praise be to him who knows all! 

T once heard the following discourse, while the 


Blessed One waa residing in the Phullapadma 
rihdra in the great city of Srivanti, Lon panied 


by a retinue of twelve hundred and fifty bhikshus, | 


Then it happened that from amidst the retinue 
of the Blessed One, the Ariya called Upili, whose 
acnses were well controlled, who was attentive, 
whose wisdom was profound, who was particularly 
esteemed on account of the way in which he could 
recite the disciplinary rales that had been set forth 
by the Blessed One, rising up from his mat, throw: 
ing his cloak over one shoulder, touched the ground 
with his right knee with hands joined over his 
breast, and amilingly said to Bhagavat: “Thou 
who, like a lotus, art free from the mire of the 
world, thou who art unshaker os a mountain, whose 





mighty body is adorned with the ornaments of | 





= ‘There are 259 rule in the Bhihskw ‘Priisead 
973 in the BAikehunt P. in the ‘Libs ipl 


eyinty ai ei with the Sowers gam 
thou whom one at uh Jingly, who art 
the bast off the Bast; thes dle X swoisiip! 

We who are bere gathered together, all of us 





| these four things: 1, the nature of oa bhikshn; 2, 


the different kinds (of bhikshu); 3, what con- 
stitutes (this condition); 4, the deportment (of a 
bhikshn).” 

pleased, turned toward Upili and said: “Give ~ 
thou only ear, if rabiemelitabetbacre ey) 


the Law, the real bhikshn is a living diamond. 

The real bhikshu, having cast off ‘suffering, the 
real bhikehn is the son of the | 

The real bhikein, having destroyed all sorrap- 
tion, the real bhikahn goes to the garden of 
freedom, 

The bhikshu controlling (or who controls) his 


. | whole nature, knowing the four fundamental — 
directly from Pili, as we are informed by the | 
| (rules of the Prdtiméksha®), is pure and virtuous. 


(truths), and observing the two hundred and fifty 
There are many kinds of bhikahus; the signa and 


| characterigties of the real bhikahno, of bom to whom. 


He who seeks for virtue (dge-slong=bhiksha), 
and who seeks for his food by begging, who is 
at eee 





of these qualitics, is « bhikaha, , 
The real bhikshu is adorned, for having cast 
away (worldly) ornaments, be is well adorned. 
He has attained his great desire when he haa cast 
off desires. | 
The menidicant who cares about unguents, baths, 
choice food, jewels, (fine) garments, collyrs, horses, 
dlephanta, waggons and carriages, for 
which. hé ought not to care, is not a (real) | 

bhikebu.” 

Then Upéli said to the Blessed One: “ What 
the Sugata has said is obscure; I beseech the 
Sugata to illuminate with the light of his words 
en ae eaca  e 

Then the Blossed One 

~ Hea-wits Scrat tee bey ae 
other ornaments of the world, and who ia merciful, 
he is adorned with the most precious of orna~ 
saps 
best of raiment, . 

It is not camphor and such like, but morality, 
that ia the best of unguents, 
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It is not white, rea, or auch like, but faith, that 
is the most beautiful colour. 

It is not worldliness, but application, that ia the 
best and swiftest conveyance. 


Contemplatio 
the best food, and has » sweeter aroma than 
boiled nice, 


They who in the abode of the community are. 


dispassionate, who are content with a single mat, 
come not back again (to this world), they are 


They who, weary of the three ‘perfections? | 


(pradhdna) and their accompaniment, become 
hermits, and (take up) cool dwelling places, their 
bodies, speech, and minda all well controlled, 
knowing the proper Shel sti te themselvea, 
they are truly bhikshus. 


Both of thess (kinds of bhikshus) arrive at the 


He who scoffs at the alma-bowl and the other 
(possessions of a bhikahu), will be plunged in hell 
in molten bronze for four thousand kalpaa. 

To some morality (#la) brings bent ta 


others morality (i.<. the want of morality) isa 


source of auffering. 

He who baa morality has the greatest blessing. 
He who acta against morality is in 

He who has brought himself to perfectly observe 
morality, the appearance of that man is beautiful. 

He has nearly conquered, I consider, the man 
who has learnt morality; for ina single day he 
acquires an incalenlable amount of merit, which 
vies with the fruit of enlightenment (bédhi). 

He who convinces himself that he understands 
the spirit of the Law (lit, the sign of victory) of 


the Sugats, when he is not keeping the precepta— 


of the Law, that man is only devoted to form 
(ripa);* that bhikehu I consider like a mad bull 
held by a hair, or like one who drinks acida 
rather than sweets, That man sows in a single 
day innumerable seeds of wickedness, and does 
ee ee ooo 

He who keeps not the éila precepts, who, 
though not keeping the precepts, (thinks) that he 
comprehends rightly the Law of the Sugata, who 
approves of the saying that one can hold on to 
form (répa) and to a home (life), that man, not 
keeping the precepts, perceives not the churac- 
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The live trank of a tree can send forth shoota 
for a long time; so that man will talk for a long 
time the language of sin, and will greatly add to 


| his wicked works. 
n and the practice of the Law is | 


Morality is the greatest happiness! Morality 
is the road to freedom! Morality is the field of 
perfection! Morality is the foundation of en- 
lightenment! Morality is the chief of good 
things ! Watch over morality as over the apple 
of your eye, for life is at stake! He who re. 


| Bounces it, unwise, foolish ia he ! 


All things that are born have but a limited 
existence; but morality has no such future.? 

Therefore, Upili and all you other disciples, 
watch well over these laws.” 

When the Blessed One had thus spoken, Upali 


and the bhikshus greatly extolled his teaching. 


The sitra called Bhikshu prareju ia finished. 
2 MAITRIBHAVANA SUTRA. 


In the language, of India, Maitribhécana 
sttra in the language of Bod, Byams-pa bsgom- 
pat mdo (‘ the siiira on showing good will’). 

Glory to the blessed Triratna! 

This discourse I once heard, while the Bleased 
One was stopping at Srivast!, at Jitdvana, in the 


grove of Anathapindika, It happened that the 
| ‘Blessed One called the Bhikahus to him; and 


when they were in the presence of the lord 
Bhagavut, he spoke to them ns follows: 

“To thoroughly emancipate the mind, one must 
show good will; to steadfastly keep it in one's 
thought, one miust show it to many ; one mist be 
dispassionate, ono must make it a fundamental 


There are eleven blessings (attached to good 
will) which I will explain. They are as follows: 
one sleeps peacefully, one awakes peacefully, one 
has no bad dreams, men delight in him, super. 
Pere Cre nee ie his, the gods protect 
poison or the sword harm him not, 
always happy, his countenance ja 


OF 
is 
hewih 2 die with his mind at peace, 


Sony isig ie wierd aes eliar tenl ece 


the world of Brahmi. 


Pg ipo, cael : 7. 238. 

" Or it rendered, “ H horn 
limited life, but he who observes fas ae tsar in 
no euch future," 

£163 198 om the Bhsh-Agyur, xxvith vol, of the Mdo, 
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Bhikshua, I will tell you of yet other blessings Reverence comes to him who shows it, 

that good will brings: He will have the bloom of health, 
He lives with food and drink in plenty, The man who is not without good will. 
Which he finds near at band, He shines as does a blazing fire, 
He Lves in the midst of great abundance, His body like that of some (bright) god; 
The man who is not without good will. He will not lose his wealth, 


Where’er he goes within the town, 

Be it im the city or in the royal palace, 
Everywhere he meeta with honour, 
The man who is not without good will. 
To him thieves and robbers come not, 
To him the king doca no harm, 

He is « friend to all creation, 

The man who is not without good will, 
Free from anger, he happily lives at home; 

To mankind there shines no such pleasing vane, 
The man who is not without good will. 
He-who shows honour, honour he will find, 
Glory and fame shall he find, 

The man who is not without good will, 





The man who is not without good will. 

Many the sona and the 

Of tho man who i not without good wil. 

Falls be from off the 

Or falls he from off a tree, 

He drops not, but (gently) reaches the earth, 

The man who is not without good will. 

The man who climla a phata(? or tdla) tree, 

The man who is not without good will.” 

Mehnves anigaianseney sane .e aie pee: 

Tha badvic on chewte Gout eats aca 
(Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, xxx. f£. 575, 576. 








HAGAPATAM BUDDHIST IMAGES. 
Sre,—In the Vilth volume of the Indian Anii- 
quary (1878), at pp. 224-227, Sir Walter Elliot 
haa published a paper, entitled The Edifice known 
as the Chinese or Jaina Pagoda at Negapatam, 
in which he describes thea ruined tower once 
in the vicinity of the Jesuit College there, and 


alludes to several Buddhist idols found by the | 


Jeguit Missionaries under the roota of a Mohwi 
tree, which was cut down im 1856. 

On reading it I have been struck by some mis- 
takes, which, I think, it will be interesting to 


. As regards the author's account of the tower | 


and of the discovery of the images, I have nothing 


to object, the second part being the tranala- "gave that numbered 5 to M. Ph. Ed. Foucauz, 


tion of a paper communicated by M. Ph. Ed. 


Foucaux to the Afhence Oriental, and by Baron _ 
Textor de Ravisi to the Academic Society of St.” 


Quentm. But the author says, at page 226: 
“M. Foucauz adda that one of the idols has 
been retained in the college, and that the fifth had 
been sent to the Rev. T, Carayon in Paris, but 


he doce not state what became of the remaining | 


three, One of these is almost identical with 
that figured for our article (fig. 3), differing only 
in the absence of the square pedestal bearing 
the inscriptions, which, however, forma a separate 
piece from the lotus stand common to both, and 
in the disposition of the mantle, which is pendent 





of pointing downwards. In all other respects 
they are identical.” 

“It is probable that these three (figs. 5, 6, 7) 
have been deposited in the Academy of St. Quen- 
tin, and that the one retained by the Fathers is 
that which was given to Lord Napier.” 

I can supply some information about the 
statues. Of the five, two have been brought to 
the Hey. T. Carayon in Paris (and not one only) 


_ by the Baron Textor de Ravisi himeelf, one bronze 


statue and that in porcelain and clay alluded ta 
in the article of Sir Walter Elliot. Two, those 
under numbers 5 and 6, were given to M. Textor 
de Ravisi by the Missionaries; of these he 


and it will soon be published aa an illustrative 
plate in the new tranalation of the Lalita Vistara 
in the volume WI of the Annales du Musée 
Guimet; the other, the bronze standing image is 
still, I think, in M. de Ravisi’s possession. 
The fifth was retained by the Fathers, as stated 
by Sir Walter Elliot, but it was not given to 
Lord Napier, for M. Textor de Ravisi says—in a 


| Bote to | paper issued some years ago (I don't 


know the date), in answer to the critics of the 
paper in the Trovaug of the iaitine Se 
St. Quentin, entitled Interpretations dA 
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M. Elie Pajot, landowner in Réunion Island, and 
Member of the Société dea Arta et des Sciences of 
that Island.” 

Aa regards the statue numbered 7 in the, plate 
at Negapatam, but it was taken by a captain of 
Sipahis out of a shrine onder the- Colossal 
Buddha statue in the Shwé-Dagon-Prah at 
Rangun, after the conquest of the city by the | 
English troops, during the Burmese war in 1824, 
the captain by M. Alling, police inspector in 
Karikal, as stated in the. same paper of M. 
Textor de Raviai. Sir Walter Elliot has certainly 
of M. Textor de Eavisi's 
















































abate 


London in 1874, or perhapa he had forgotten, 
after some years had elapsed, that there were two 
of Negapatam, the other to the said Burmese | 

He alao says ut page 227 : “No. 7 appeara to be 
a female devotee of very rude workmanship.” 
Here, also, Sir Walter Elliot is mistaken, though, 
in that case, he follows the interpretations of M. 
Textor de Ravisi, who thinks the statue may repre- 
sent Mayd.Dévi, the mother of Gautama Buddha.* 

Tt would be needlesa to follow the author in | 
the discussion of the reasons he gives for 
considering this statue as Mayi-Dévt; he finds 
‘principally to a tradition, preserved in the fumily | 
of the captain of sipahis, that the idol was wor. 
shipped in Shwé-Dagon-Prah under the name of the 
Virgin and Mother of Buddha. Those conclusions 

The said statue is now in the Musée Guimet 
Collection, at Lyons, having given to M. 
Guimet by M. Textor de Ravisi four years ago. 
It stands in the gallery of the first floor, first 
room, in the lower range of the case 3 A. The 
image is thus deseribed in the new edition of the 
Catalogue at p. 63 -— 

“ Cikya-Mouni debout, vétu d'une grande robe et | 
d'un manteau,la main droite étendue sur la poitrine, 
la gauche pendant vers Ia terre et tenant | 
le bord du mantean. Marbre peint; hauteur 
700mm. (avec le socle), Provenant de Rangoon, 
Birmanic.” | 

The statue has been carefully examined by | 
M. Guimet and myself, and by our native collabo- 
rators MM. il and Lewis da Sylva, 





pideta 








‘ Mimoire eur I'idole de ja Fierge de la Pagede de Sho#-Dagon-Prah & Bangoon, pp. 43, 44. 
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_ general form of the body to allow 
| that it is that of a woman, the garmenta differing 
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Buddhist peesta of Ocylon, 20. ¥. Ymaysoami 


scholar of the Buddhist Singon sect in Japan, und 


| quite recently by M. Louis Vossion, the present 


unanimous opinion was that it represented the 
exact featcres of the Gautama Buddha of the 
Burmese. 


As regards M. de Ravisi’s interpretation I 
objected in the following terms in a letter that 
I wrote to him on the 5th of June 1883 —— 

“IT cannot agree with the opinion that our statue 

“lat. Because there is no trace anywhere of 
worship paid to MayA-Dévi, except perhapa, 
according to Dr. Edkins in Religion in China, by 
of 
Buddha under the name of Ehe Borrhan, But 
such worship of a woman is quite eo ictory 
to all Buddhist tenets, who place wemen in a 


quite inferior rank, 80 as to oblige them to be 


reborn aa men before they can hope to attain to 
On, Because, though the features of the face 


| are somewhat those of a woman, they are identi. 


cal, notwithstanding, with those generally given 


| t& Gandama, as illustrated by numerous other 


representations of the same personage, the face 
being intended to represent that of a young man 

“drd. Because the conical ornament on the 
top of theforeheadishyno means a flame, but the 
Uinisha, the sacred elevation of the forehead 





| peculiar to the Buddhas when they have attained 


to Bodhi, 
“4th. Because the equality of length in the 
fingers of the hands and feet is a particular 


| characteristic of a Buddha,—one of the thirty-two 


external characters by which he is to be recognised 
soon as born. 

“Oth. Because there is absolutely nothing in the 
us to conclude 


in Do way from those of other images of Buddha 
in Burma, Siam, and Kamboja.” 

We, therefere, hold the said statue to be that 
of Sikya Muni, the Gaudama Buddha of the 
this question we prayed M. Louis Vossiou to 
try, in Rangun, to ascertain from the priesta of 
the Shwé-Dagon-Prah whether, at any time, 
and whether any worship was ever paid-to her, 

| De Mrn.ove, 
Directeur du Musée Guimet a Lyon. 
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KING, i Life of Baiidka, Ait 
tra; translated from n by A vaghonn Chinnea coma he 


apy peer i py iy te Chinesa into - 
1553). 


Dharmaraksha, 
English by Baan, Brat. (Oxford » 
The publication of the Sacred Hooks proceeds 


apace,—nineteen volumes having been issued and 


four more announced as being in the press. 

The volume by Prof. Beal adda another to the 
various Tives of Buddha we now possess im 
English, translated from Tibetan, Burmese, and 
Chinese sources. The translator, in his introdue- 
tion, mentions that ho had first begun upon a 
translation of the PAu yao king, an carly Chinese 
version of the Lalifa-vistara, wade by a monk 


but from the | of the text and the 


turgidness‘of the style, this had to be given up | 
when about three-fourths complete. It is, he | 


tells us, in eight chapters, and belongs to the 
expanded class of Siiras. Init “the story of 
Buddha's life is told from his birth to his death, 
but in the exaggerated and wearisome form 
peculiar to the works of this (expanded) school. 
lt would seem as if the idea of merit attaching to 


the reproduction of every word of the sacred | 


books had led the later writers, mot only to 
reproduce the original, but to introduce, by an 
easy but tiresome method, the repetition of a 
aimple idea under a multitude of verbal forma, 
‘and so secure additional merit." Of this work he 
has given us a good sample in a long note (pp. 
oH-37 1) appended to the present volume. 

The introduction further contains some interest- 
ing details on the divisions of Baddhism, the 
formation of the Northern echools, a list of the 
various Lives of Buddha in Chinese, of which he 
hinig-king or Buddhacharita-siitraof Asvaghisha/ ?) 
translated by Fa-lin in acp. 68; and to this he adda 
remarks on the valne of the Chinese translations. 

Aévaghiaha Bidhisattwa, the anthor of the 
orginal Sanskrit work the Buddhacharita-kdvya, 
was the twelfth Bauddha patriarch’ and a con- 
temporary of the great king Kanishka’ who pro- 
bably ruled in the end of the first century. He 
waa a native of Srivastl, anda Brihman by birth, 
but was converted to Buddhism, and travelled 
aboutas a musician and preacher, and seems to have 
been the popular hymn writer of the Buddhists. 

The Sanskrit MSS. of the BuddAacharita, 
however, break off at the end of the 17th section 


or varga, after the account of the conrersion of 
' For tho tenta of work see Sizart’ Légen 

du Buddha PAT ci i : * 

* Ind, An rol. IV, pp. 141-144; vol. TX, pp. 148, 

316; vol. KI, p. &@; Beal's abst. of Pour Lectures, pp. 99 


| Jel XL piso 





| MahdkiSyapa, whereas the Chinese versioh con- 


tains 11 vargas more, continuing the story down 
to the division of the Sarfras, and Prof. Beal 
thinks this may arise from our Sanskrit MSS. 
being incomplete, rather than that the additions 
were made by some other writer before the Sans- 
krit work was carried to China. 

Like all other Oriental Lives of Buddha, it 


: dwells on his teaching with a tiresome amount of 


reiteration. Written five centuries after the death 


of the Founder, the body of the discourses put 
into bis mowth m this work must be regard 





apocryphal, but the doctrines they contain are none 


the leas the legitimate outcome of his teaching. 
whose name was also Dharmaraksha, in a.p. 308," | * 
4 of great beauty," even in its Chinese dress, the 


* There are many passages throughout the poem 


translator remarks: “ There is alao moch that is 
dry and abstruse, yet we cannot doubt that in that 
day and among those people, the * great poem" of 
Aévaghisha must have had considerable popula- 
rity. Hence the translations of it are numerous.” 
Asa specimen of the tone of this Baddhist writer 
we may quote the following passage from Varga 
19 (vv, 143-47) describing the meeting of 
Suddhédana with his son, after the ist 
assumed the role of a Buddha-— | 

* Furthermore, be [Suddhddana Raja] 
with himself how he had long ago desired (this 
interview) which had now happened unawares 
(without arrangement). Meantime, his son in 
silence took a seat, perfectly composed and with 
unchanged countenance (1543). Thus, for some 
time sitting opposite each other, with noe 
sion of feeling (the king reflected thus): * How 
desolate and sad does he now make my heart, aa 
that of a man who, fainting. longs for water upon 
the road, espice a fountain pure and cold (1544) 
with haste he speeds towards it and longs to 
drink, when suddenly the spring dries up and dis- 





appears. bal agtalh gets hers Mage yn avian 


features aa of old (1545); But how | 

his Hisart! ana Lior ‘bie’ Sinatsitr Iakgh’ gas liPaaa 
up! ‘There are no grateful overtlowings of soul, 
his feelings seem unwilling to express themselves ; 


- ¢old and vacant (there he site)! and like a 


man before dried-up fountain(so am 1) (1546). Still 
distant, thus (they sat} with crowding thoughts 
rushing through the mind, their eyes full-met, 
but no responding joy; each looking at the other 
seemed aa one who, thinking of a distant friend, 
gazes by accident upon his pictured form,” (1547). 

This scene rere with wtudied clearness 


vg Ind. Ant vol TE |, 27 n.: rol. TV, p. : 
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how Buddhism deals with natural affections. It 
representa, in this direction, ita highest achieve. 
ment in the example of the Buddha himeelf, “the 
Perfect being,” “the blessed One,” and the pic- 





ture is not an attractive one; Buddhism aims, not 


at purifying all human feeling, but at destroying 
some of the best impulses of humanity. Nor ig 


this the only instance of the kind: the student of 


Banddha literature can point to many such; yet 
we find Mr. Arnold in the preface to hia Light 
of Asia stating, with | 

that “the Buddhisti 7 
pointof recording nothing—no single act or word, 
which mars the perfect purity and tenderness 
of this Indian teacher.” While such very exag- 
gerated statements are contradicted by the moat 
trustworthy records, it still however remains that 









le 


the singular beauty and attractiveness of Buddha's » 


character “ warrant us in ranking him aa among 
the greatest and noblest of men,—one who lived 
and laboured, however mistakenly, in order that 
he might, if possible, lighten the miseries of his 
fellow-men.™ Beautiful as his ethical aphoriams 
are, in the estimation of those who have been 
brought up amid the culture and civilization of 
the west, their potential efficacy can only be in- 


ferred from the practical operation of the system | 


in Nepal, Tibet, China, Siam, and other lands 
where it has had a fair and prolonged trial; and 
the result is well known to be a very aad one. 
This volume of Professor Beal's forms a valu- 
able contribution to the materials hitherto at our 
disposal for the study of the doctrines of 
Northern Buddhism, and the translator—already 
well known by five or six valuable works as an 
accomplished sinologue and student of Buddhism, 
—appears to havedischarged his difficult task with 
tion to the interesting series of translations 
embraced in the Sacred Books of the East, and is 
apecially fitted to supply the desideratum so well 
expressed by the Editor in his preface to the 
collection:—"* We want,” he says, “to know the 
ancient religions such as they really were, not 
such as we wish they should have been. Wo 
want to know, not their wisdom only, but their 
folly also.” By the tranalation of books like thia, 
eeries in doing much to supply.thia want. 
Upisavanca: a collection of verses from the Raddhist 


Canon.compiled by Dharmatrita, being the Northern 
tas of Dhemeapaide. T 





from the Tibetan of the Bhah-hyyur,—with notes and 


By W. W. Rockhill. (London Trabueree toe pa 
In the Asiatic Researches (vol. XX, p. 477), M. 


Cooma Korési described at some length a section. 
| * Prof. 8.H. Kellogg, of Allogheny U. S. A., in Cath. Pres, Rev. 1888. 
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of the Bkah-hgyvr as the Uddnaverga, a collec- 
tion of versified thoughts on various subjecta, by 
Dgra-veom-pa-chos-skyob, i.e, the Arhan Dhar- 
the maternal uncle of Vasumitra and perhapa the 
same on the pupil of Aryadéva, and hence must 
have belonged to the Ist century A.D., and of 
his different works in the Chinese collection, the 






| Dharmapada #itra is xaid to have been translated 


into Chinese in the year 224 AD. 

This Uidnavarga was first discovered by Schief- 
ner to be a form of the Dkarmapada (Mél, Asiat. 
tom. VIII, p. 560). There is also a Chinese version 
the Chu-yao-king or Avaddna-stitra, translated in 
398-9 A.D. by Saighabhiiti (a native of Kabul) 
and Fo-nien ; and the Tibetan version,—made by 


| Vidyaprabhikara, probably in the 9th century,— 


appears to follow it very closely,—both being 


_ divided into 33 chapters, with the same titles in 


880 sentences or verses, of which 300 are nearly 
the same as verses in the Pali Dhammapada, and 
150 more resemble verses of that work; 20 are 
found in the Sutta Nipdta, and about as many 
more are very similar to partaof thezame, Thug 
it will be seen that more than half the book is 
found inthese works which are already well known 
to ua. 

The Uddnavarga belonga entirely to the ethics 
of Buddhism, a subject which haa of late 


received so much attention, that the history of 


the developments of the system has been almost 
lost sight of. Is it not time that scholars were 


well opened up by the illustrious Burnouf in his 
Introduction a histoire du Buddhiame Indien? 
Mr. Rockhill's version seems conscientiously 
executed, with footnotes and a comparntive table 
of the verses in the Dhammapada, Beal's Fa- 


|“ Rheu-phi-yu, and the Sutia Nipdta, that agree with 


the Uddnavarga; but the book has no index. 


The QuatTeaine of Owan Karri, The Persian text 


fold, M.A. *(Lendou Trainer ond Goines 

It waa only last year that Mr. Whinfield pub. 
lished his translation of 253 of the Quairains of 
Omar Khayylim which we noticed favourably at 
the time (eee ante, vol, XT, p. 240); and now he has 
issued a greatly enlarged edition, containing 500 
of these verses,—nearly the whole number in most 
editions,—with the original Persian text on the 
all those in the firat, but many of them have 
is enlarged from 6 to 30) pages. 
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THE RITUAL OF RAMESVARAM. 


MONG thegreat temples of Southern India | 


perhaps no one is more interesting than 
thatof Rimésavaram, on the east side of the 
emall island which takes namefrom it. The large 
temple, in ita present form, is not very old, but 


its proximity to the sacred bathing place or | 


Tirtha of Dhanushkoéti, on a spit of sand 
that rons ont on the south-east of the island, 
and the great wealth lavished on it by the 
Sétupatia or Chiefs of Rimnid (Ramani- 
thapuram ), have rendered it a place of preat note 
among devout Hindus. It is still visited daily 
by scores of pilgrims from all parts of India, and 
at m.cred seasons by hundreds and thousands,— 
and of these the vast majority come from great 
distances. Probably more come from Népél and 
north of the Ganges than from the Tamil dis- 
trictain theimmediate vicinity, whilethe Dakhan 
and Maisir seem to contribute the majority. 
Few great temples are now much venerated by 
the people in their immediate neighbourhood. 
The temple buiidings are very large, and lke 
others in the south they are surrounded by a 
high wall on the four sides, covering an area 
measuring about 865 feet from east to weat by 
657 feet from north to south,’ with unfinished 
gopuras or gate towers on the east, south and 
north, and a single complete one about 78 feet 
high on the west side towards the village. On 
on the wall of the present outer enclosure, but 
on that of an imner one surrounding what i 
knownas the second prdkira, orenclosore, while 
outside the main wall on that side are two large 
porticos, one opposite this gépura and leading 
up towarda it, and the other a little to the south, 
leading in towards a subordinate gépura in line 
with the last, and surmounting the gateway in 
front of the temple of the goddess or Amman, 
Inside the great enclosure is the third pré- 
Adra abutting on the east wall, and measuring 





about 690 fect by 435. A passage about 18 feet | 


wide with raised corridors of about the same 
breadth on each side, loads from the western 
entrance into this outer prikdra or enclosure, 
which contains the great corridors sarround~ 





canna wrainst. ry 
brideuas ce agninst tho, aim of th Sitnpatin| Thi suit, 


Thea wr cuts Wy oe Rpg 1 
* The suit waa | t 
Living, who fad & umber of lanoriplons fo forged ead 





ing the inner buildings, and is by far the 
the entrance passage it has a corridor on a raised 
platform on each side of it, and rons round the 
fonr sides of the rectangle which it encloses. 
This third corridor or prikdra alone is open 
to all castes. Within it, and nearer the east 
east to west by about 314 feet from north to 
south, also surrounded by a high wall enclosing 
the second prékdra, which is by no means so 
imposing, though somewhat older than the 
prakira, or inner enclosure round the shrines 
of the god Ramaliigasvimt and of his 
consort Parvatavardhini Amman, of 
Visvandtha Svimtand Viéiliksh! 
Amman, besides s number of smaller chapels 
and rooms. The principal shrines are said to 
have been built by Udaiyin Sétupati, with the 
nid of a Ceylon prince styled Pararija Sékhara 
inS. 1336(A-D. 1414), the latter having had the 
stoneshewnat Triikénamalai and numbered on 
the spot, ready to be put together. ‘This is said 


_ to be supported by the architectural style of 


these buildings themselves, and by inscriptions 
on the base of the chief shrine. The northand 
south gopuras are unfinished, and ascribed toone 
Kirana Rayar, of the Dakhan, about 1420 A.D. 

The western gépura, like the others, built 
entirely of bewnstone, and theoutersurroan 
walla are said to be the work of Udaiyin S8tapati 
and a Kématsi of Nigir, near Nigapattanam, in 
1434 A.D.; and statues of the merchant and his 
wifes xurmociit ibiehsbbedwrall In 1450 addi- 
tions were made to the inner buildings by & 
wealthy Hindu from Madura, and others in S. 
1490 by Chinna Udaiyin Sétupati Kattatévar 
then a feadatory of Viivanitha Naynkkar of 
Madura, whose statue and that of his son Eri- 
shysppe were set up infront of the Nandi. An 
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The southern half of the second prdkdra 
was erected, it ts said, about 1540, by Tirumalai 
Sétupati, whose statue and that of his son 
Raghuniitha stand by the side of the south 


entrance into the Amman temple, and are — 


honoured with garlands and an offeriag of 
betelnut and flowers* every Friday nichb when 
the image of the Svimi ia brought to this place 
on its way to the bed (Pa/liyarai) in the 


Amman temple, Raghuniitha Tiromalai Situ. 


pati, just named, built the rest of the second 
prikdra about $, 1580, 

Tho great unfinished eastern gépura is as- 
eribed to Dalavai Sétupati in S$. 1571, who alsc 
built the Sabbipnati shrine in the north-east 
corner of the third priékdra, In $. 1624 


Hirsnyagarbhayiji Ravikola Vijaya Raghn- 


natha Situpati, besides other buildings, erected 


Tévar, 
priékéra, setting up the entrances it from 
the gipuras on all four sides, and it was com- 
pleted by Muttu Ramaliiga Sétupati (born 8. 
1647, A.D. 1725-6) in 5.1691. The statues of 
the latter and of his two mantris—Muttiralap- 
pa Pillai son of Saundara Paudiyah Pillai, and 
Krishna Ayyaigir*, with members of his family 
The temple therefore is not the work of one 
age, but extends over a period of 350 years,and 
has been erected and endowed almost exclu- 
sively by one family, the Situpati Chiefa of 
Rimndd. It isone of the Inst great works of 


the Hindus, and the latest addition to it is the | 


finest of ali.* 

The pujd or ritual of this temple may deserve 
notice, sa it will be fonnd péculur in some 
details, and differing from what is the practice 
in templea north of the Tufgabhadra and 





At half-past 4 or 5 am. the pédaiaiva 


of a shrine of Hanumin and blows thrice on a 


conch, tinkling on a jayaghanté (T. ékandi) 


es 
* These go to the Zamindfr's sor-ante if are 
* His statoe appeare also 


T Mut 
mina onde Bak about, 2885 6s “. 






bad some 








to Enns 


or small gong hong on his right wrist with a 


small stick held between the fingers of the 
same hand. Toon he proceeds to the south, 
west, and east gates in succession, and repeats 
the summohs. During certain seasona he 
visits the temples outside, and blowa also on 
the sea-shore. Then come the mélakdran or 
musicians,—three with drums, bhéri (T. péri or 
nagdrd), mridasga-bhéda (T. tavil), and dama- 
ruga, two pipera (ndyasvara),a caatanet (kaitd- 
fam) player, and one with a trumpet kdkala 
(T. eli lam),—and play in front of the Hann- 
miin shrine in the east entrance. The Sthénikira, 
who keep the keys, and have charge of the 
jewels, the Bhattars or priests, and the dancing- 


| girl (Muraikért) officiating for the day, with 


rudrdkeha beads in place of jewels, dressed as 
& Brihmani and her hair uncombed—all having 
already bathed—come with the peons and ser- 
vants of the Dharmakarta or superintendent, 
and open all the doors up to the Mahimand pa, 
kitchen, and the storekeeper gives ont rice 
and other provisions for the day. A hundred 
and eighty measures of rice is said to be the 
daily dole—40 to the servanta, and 140 to be 

Besides these officials it may be as well here 
erate also the following :-— 

The Gurukka! is tho priest whose duty it is 
to make the pijd. His assistant is the Sadhé- 
chdrya, The Savaiydr assists at the abhishtke, 
bringing the naivédya and the water (ttruma- 
aijanam) ino silver pot (ghafa) on the elephant. 

The Neyinir is superictendent of al] the 
temple servants. 

The Mantrapushpa repeats the mantra when 
the Bhattar or Gurukkal aska forgiveness at the 
conclusion of each piija, 

Saiprikshane 








The Agama ossista in making 
according to the Agamakdstra, 


The Védapdrdyana repeats the Véda behind the 
image when it is carried out during a festival, 

The Kajtiyam holda the silver baton when 
the image is brought out at the time of dipdrd- 
dhane and repeats the Kaftiyam every evening 
when the Svimi is carried to the Palliyarai. 
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Strpddam carry the image in the 
uin, Inside the temple the Siviydrs 
(Siwtkaiyérs) bear it, 

The Periyamurai bring the curds, milk, &o., 
from the Araivisal and also light allthedfpasand 
give them to the Gurukka] during the piijds, 

About half-past five, when the cooks have 
prepared the nairédya (food), the doors of the 
Muhimandapa of the temple itself are opened. 
The pdjakirs or bhattars, sthiinikirs, and 
dharmakarta's servants then go to the Mahi- 
maydapam of the Amman temple with the 
musicians and open the door, and the priest 
presents acamphor light at the bed in which 
the images lie, with-frait and betel-mut, A 
sthimkir' in a reverential attitude then says 
to the iniage or svimi:— 

Udbudhyasva jagat-mimin sarve-lk-aika-Sas- 
kava | jagatdm upakérdya nitye-pijda grihdna 
bad ||" 

“Awake, Lord of the Universe, Anthor of 
good to this whole world! and for the world’s 
benefit be pleased to accept my daily wor- 
ship.” 

eae ee ee 
in a small! palankin and carry it out at the 
south door, and, preceded by musiciana and 
dancing-girls, tro ailver sticks, two torches, 
silver umbrella and a chdmara, it is carried 
east entrance of the svimi temple and placed 
in the Ardhamandapa or room between the 
shrine (garbheyriha) and Mahimandapa. The 
bhattar next goes into the shrine,” and removes 
the old garlands (nirmdalya) from the liiga and 
puts them upon the image of Chandiké§vara, 
which is in s small chapel just behind the 
shrine.'? If this were not done, the péjé would 
lose its merit or be of no benefit to the god. 

The bhattar next performs a short sltkalpa, 
thos—sitting in the Mahimandapam facing the 
east he puts a pavitra of darbha grass on the 
fourth finger of the right hand, and bending two 
other stalks of darbha round the same finger 
he makes prdniyéena, 4 i.e., holds his nose with 


the silver sticks in the pai yet 


naicddys, 
ring the bell during puja, and’ hold torches to ofa 
Stidras acc where mba alba a Si rhaaane tri 
* For those trantlations | 


The 





* The Sthinikira 
food, 4c. used 


Nattts Sistrl. | 
© Ae the samo coremonios are are pone cough in all the | 
Sour akrinea it will be sufficient confine thisaccount to | 


| laid on a raised stone ( 


I om indebted to Mr. 5. M. | 





the third and fourth fingers and thumb and 
repeats the words :— 

Gis bhith || Out bhuoah || Gur guiteuoah || Oxd 
mahah || Or jana} || Ow tapah || ¢ puniatyasion || 
Om tat savitur varényaa || Bharg3 dévarya 





| difmant || Dhiyé yf nah prachSdaya? |] 


Then he puts his hand to his right ear; and 
joining his hands ho says -— 

Sri Sivdjiayd Sivaprityarthnh suprabhéte- 
puja vidhivat tu ahah karishyé || 

“By Siva's order and for Siva’s kind 
Sooners I perform the sacred rite of the 





ing water into a brads vessel aftr fumiguling i 
with lighted camphor, ho places it on some rice 

inyithavdchana kuradu) 
in the floor, having first tied a thread round the 





- pot four times over the shoulder and bottom, and 


putting akshatgh (rice grains coloured with tur- 
meric) on four sides of it, tying a small piece of 
cloth round the neck, putting mango leaves inthe 
mouth of it, laying a cocoanut on them, and a 
garland over it, he knots together three darbha 
stalks and spreads out the lower enda (durdha 


ktircha) so that it may stand over the cocoanut, 








| seb pee ae eee 


the weasels during the holy morning time 
(service)." 


He then lays down the cocoanut, and durbha- 


| kircha, and taking the mango leaves, dine. the 


tips of them six times into the water and in 
pingitintoa smaller vessel says (1st) ' Vrid thih,"* 
towhich the Sidhachirya anawers, ‘ astu’ ;" the 
2d time he says, ' purht ih," to which the Sidhé- 
chiryn again says, ‘arte’; 3rd, ‘tushsih,"* Ans. 
‘ astu', 4th— drégyam,!** A.‘ astw ; Sth—' dha- 
ohne MA. ‘asta’; ond 6th— 





the principal abrinn. 
Those from ths Amman sesilen aoe aheclae eI 
of ChandikAivarl, 


" “Tncressa |" or” May there be increase {"* 
= Amen,” or “ Bo it eo.” cians ein dh 
“ Hoalth:" 


Tee , ne 
La Ploaty {"" or“ Abunanoa of grain and wealth (" 
4* “ Good to kine and Brihmaga."* 
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bhattar now pours the water back into the first 


pot and replacing the cocoanut he takes 5, 7 or 


? darbha stalks and touches the pot, while the 
Sidhbichiirya (adhyayanabhatta) repeats the 
Véda'*—the bhattar following him; this last 
takes 10 or 15 minutes. Again the bhattar 
takes off the cocoanut and garland and lays 
them down, and dipping the darbha and mango 


leaves in the water he drops it on his head. This | 


is called dtma-prikshanam. The rest of the 
water he sprinkles over the floora of the Mahi. 
and Ardha-mandapas and the shrine, and on 
the vessels used in the pijd,—to purify them, 

A sthinikir brings water from a well called 
the Kbtitirtha, in the first Préfdra, and fills a 
large vessel that stands in the shrine. The 
bhattar then takes a handful of sandalwood 
paste," and rubs it on the liagaand the pitham in 
which it stands. Next he pours water over it 

Sri-chakran Paraméscarina ghatitam bétdla- 
papdpahaa || Sité-maizala-vdpikdmrita-sard brd- 
Amya Hantimat-sarah | Ayastyooh Raghu-Rdma- 
Lakshmana-Jatd-Lakshmi-sarah pdeakah || Cha- 
krékhyna Siva-Smikha-tirttha-Yamund-Gaagé- 
Gayd kitayah | Sri-sddhydmrita-Mdnasdkhyam 
aparmh Srimad-Dhanushkdfy-api || 

“The Sri-chakra-tirths (holy water) which is 
powerful to wipe off the sin of the Bétila,™” 
Sitavipi, Maigalavipl, Amrita-saras, Brih- 


Raghurima-tirtha, Jatdi-tirtha, Lakshmana- 

earas, Chakra.tirtha, Siva-tirtha, Sarkcha-tirtha, 

Yamuni-tirtha, Gaigi-tirtha, Gay4-tirtha, and 

others, form the karir of holy waters, The 

holy Sidhyimrita-tirtha, the holy (water) 
™ Printed in the Puay ithavichanam paichddi, 





named Minasa, which is as it were another 
Minasa™ itself, and the Dhanushkdti-tirtha (also 


. form the number.) 


Gaazd Sindhu Sarasvati cha Yanund Gbddvari 
Narmadd| Kéeéri Kopild Praydga-niyatd Vétrd- 


| vat-ity-ddayah || Krishad Bhimarath’ cha Phalgu 


Sarayith Sri-Gaidski Gimati | Nadyah Sri Hari- 
palipaikaja-bhaeih kuryd! said maigalam || 

“May the Sindhu, Saraswati, Yamoni, G6- 
davari, Narmaii, Eavéri, Kapila, Prayaga- 
niyatd, Vétrivati, Krishol, Bhimarathi, Phalgo, 
Sarayu, Gandaki, Gimati—May these rivers 
that take their source from the feet of Hari 
ever give prosperity !" 

A sthinikar then draws a curtain, that rons 
on a rod, across the Ardha-mandapa, and brings 


# dry cloth to the bhaStar, who dries the Naga 


with it, and with the rest of the water he 
washes the floor round the védi and ties two 
cloths round the Ijaza, one of them in front 
and round the middle of it (for vastra and upa- 
vasira); then he dips the second and fourth 
fingera™ of his hand in sandalwood paste and 
draws them across the front of the Haga, 
leaving 3 lines on it, and on these he makes a 
round spot—forming the filaka. Then he puts 
& garland over it and lays three silva leaves 
(bilea-dalam) upon it. 

About 6 o'clock a athinikir, ac nied 
by masicians playing, brings to the door of the 
shrine nainidya, of boiled rice, bread, curries— 
more than an ordinary meal to a single person. 
The bhattar sprinkles the food with » fow 
drops of water, and repeats the @4yatri:— 

Chis bhitr bhuvas surah | Cit taf savitur varé- 
nya | bhargé dévasya dhimahi | dhiyd yd nah 
prachidayf:™ || 
ee aps 
fa; elevant, the froit juios ought to bo poured; 
twelfth ia anid to be bonsy; thirteenth, ths sugar-cans 
pues ; eperlerecipg ic preety aos oanot (imtce) j Aitoenth, 
eee comes the pure water. 


Thins akxtsai Miia. ot bath, with the uring of pure 
4 #ixtoan kinda. th. with t af 
@numerated."" a 


Water tn ths midst, are 
tar in th midst, 


| 
Pirothaé chibhishth oh tu serve 61 a-tin'tianam 
Madh 4) chlbAishékash tu sarbe-daapaipraiies 


: _ Afadh 
a | bhatt jf 





nae mf chibhiah* lok tw sarva-vy tdhi-vinAdanam \| 
: worship in tha; 
takes away all our sins. ‘T ormance of the 2 
formance of the bath in the Mid on 
away all our sickness." bc habee ts 

o uf of oman by the Bétala. 


he fi dnaea Sa 
™ Sometimes this is dono with three fingers, 
SOn! Letaemeditsts on the | rT Sad x 
| batny iasphe We et 


« thatdiving 


ving sao, that homay inspire us.""—H. H. Wilson, 
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Then he takes water thrice in his hand | 
and pours it on the floor, the Adhyayanabhattar 
saying, arghyam, pédyam, dchameniyam, as he 
leaves in his hand he sways or waves them 
thrice towards the aga, the other saying 
(for rice)—annam naivédydmi, (for bread)— 
apipan nairédydami and (for corry)—ryanjanan 
noirédydui. Again he pours water thrice 
on the floor saying as before—arghyam, &c., 
and the curtain is withdrawn. 

A sthinikir next gives the bhattar a lamp” 
(ditpa) in which gum benzoin (or incense) 1 








lighted, and he incenses the liiga, moving — 


it first downwards in a wavy line, then thrice 


round, and up and down once. Another lamp 


(dipa) ia given and waved as before; then 

a camphor light. The bhattar during all these 
services faces the north, and now, at the close 
of the morning pijd (Suprabhatam, Tam. 
Tirucanandal), he requests the Svdmi or god to 
accept the food, repeating. the sloka :— 

Annan cha péysems bhakshymh Sitd-léhya- 
sananvitaat | dadki-kshira-ghritair yublavs 
grihdna Sura-pijita || 

“© thou that art worshipped by the Dévas, 
be pleased to accept the rice, piyasa (Rice 
boiled in milk) and puddings and-cakes mixed 
with sitdléhya (chilly-powder) together with 
curd, milk, and ghi!” 
and prostrates himself with joined hands in 
front of it, 

About 7 au. the second service (Udayamdr- 
tanda) begins. The bhuttar taking water in o 


vessel goes into the shrine, joins his hands, | 


and thus asks the svim to accept this pija:— 

Namé Rudrdya bhimdya Nilekanthiya Wédhast 
Kaparding Surésdya Vydma-késdya pai nemah || 
Tathd phalaia cha dhtipais cha nairédyair 
vividheir api upachdraih shédhatabhih péijdih 
grihnishea Sankara || 

“Salotation to Rudra, to Bhima (the fear- 
ful) to Nilakantha, to Védhas, to Kapardin, to 
Suréia, to Vybmakéda. O Sathkara accept my 
worship which is performed with fruits, holy 
incenses, holy rice of various kinds, and the 
sixteen kinds of external honours.” 


Then he dips his fingers in the water and | saying :— 


¢asts it on the linga, saying :— 
Apavitrah povitré vd saredeasthonh gatépi vd| 


™ Fo 


the cup for the light in place of the hoad 


rmed somewhat inthe ahnpe of s quactruped, with | 








yar smarét Pundarikdxehnh ea © 
niaras-auchth || 
“ Whether pure or impure, in whitevel'ataka 
of body (physical or mental) a man may be, if he 
only contemplates the lotus-eyed (Vishnu) he 
becomes pure both externally and internally.” 
He next throws water thrice on the floor, 
saying drghyam, &e. A sthinikis then brings 
nateddya—rice mixed with curd (dadhyddana), 
bread, fresh butter and curry, and-the curtain 
is drawn. The bhattar sprinkles the food with 
water, and then waves his hand four times 
towards the aga saying —dadhyidanaa 
saivédydmi, apipoh nairédydmi, navanifan 
nairédydmi, and ryaijanai naivédydimi,—with 
Sooo movements. 
ica ing thd pa, ipa anid cheep ithe 
The same is done in all the four temples, and 
the food is distributed to the temple servants. 
The third or Udeyahilapéjd commences 
about 9 o'clock. A sthintkir takes water in 
a silver pot from the KOtitirtha, and with it he 
mounts an’ elephant which is ready im, the 
second Prikdra and comes out by the east gate 
with musicians, chimera, umbrella and the 
dancing girl of the day” in advance, and before 
them a second elephant, The procession turns 
to the south and comes round the temple, re- 
enters at the east gate,** and proceeds round 
the third Prifttra to the east entrance, where 
the sthinikir dismounts with the water and 
earrics it into the Ardhamandspa. Then the 








in another vessel into which the bhattar dips hia 


sp epee hha ees Beso SM 
Pasicha-tuddhih |) tw paroais 
sydt |] 
“The five kinds of purity: Let there be 
first of al) purity of soul!" 
This is called dtmaguddht; he also drops some 
of it. on the floor as (rthdnatuddhi,) saying— 
Sthdna-éuddhir dvittyakah {j 
“Secondly, purity of place.” 


Tritiyasa dravya-iuddhis tu |] 
re _“Thirdly, purity of things (accompaniments). i) 


> Ea cae een ree 
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Then the Iiaga, (liégasuddhi,) saying :-— 
Chaturthan linga-suddhi-dam || 
“Fourthly, purity of the Lifga.” 
And to prevent his yawning, coughing, &c., 
he makes mantrasuddht, repeating :— 
Panchamaw mantra-duddhia sydt || 
Prichyanté pattcha-suddhayah || 





“ Fifthly, let there be the purity of the mant- | 


ras. Thus five kinds of purities are enumerated.” 

He then sits down in the Mahimandapa and 
worships Sirya, 

Then he observes the following,— 

Sthandila-vidhih || Uttaman drina-ddlis tu 
nadhyamanh tu tad ardhakaih || duprasthamh 
kanyosuiproktai sthandilam im vidhiyaté l| 
adkaman tu ddhakmk préktam tri-vidhaw pari- 
kalpayét || 


“Rule for covering the ground. The best 


mode of covering is by two measures of Sali 
grain; @ medium mode is by half of thnt 
quantity’; alow mode is by half measure; 
these (tree) form the definition of Sthandila, 
The lowest mode is by a quarter measure.” 

This rule is otherwise given thus :— 

Siva-sthandilam évdktam madhyaman tu tad 
ardhakai || 

And the rule for worship is,— 

Sthagdila sthal-dlankdra-vidhih Darbhath 
pwshpais samdstirya Sridéebh fatra od yope! || 
' On 8 raised stone in the floor in front of him 
& schanikir places 4 measures of rice, which 
the bhattsr spreads into a square TY? 
and traces on it a circular flower pet 
with 8 petals. On ‘it he places At<] 
darbha grass and flowers, saying :— NA} 
Sri décyai namai,—and then puts a little sandal 
paste onit. Hethen takes anempty vesyel like 
a teapot without handle, and after famigating 
it with lighted camphor he ties a thread over it, 
passing it five times at equal distances down the 
sides ard over the shoulders and bottom, and 
putting sandal paste and «kshatih on four sides, 
he places it over the figure drawn on the rice. 
Next, taking adshatdh in his left hand he places it 
on the rice at the bottom #f the vessel, saying :— 
Pédé Brahménan dedhayémi” Again he puta 
more on the body of the pot, saying :-—Madhyé 





Vichnum dodheydmi; on the lip, saying :— 


Oshthé Rudram dvdhaydmi ; again on two sides, 
™ Pilirdethana-vidhil || Padé Brakwiaam abhyarchya 


midhy! Fishuwiis snmarchuyAliidahthd Rudra samabhy- | 


“Fe pescept for daiying’ the veaml. At the foot 
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[Decemore, 1883. 
saying :—Dvi-périvaydr nandikdlaw évdhaydind ; 
next inside the pot, the assistant saying :— 

Pdtré jaldvihana-vidhih .|| Gaigd cha Ya- 
mund chaive Narmadé cha Serasvatt | Sindhwr 
Gidévari chaiva Kdvéri Témbraparnita || Falasé 
fu samabhyercha ghrént Wighnétvarem yajét | 
Suddhédaw kaladé pirya krichhram tu anyatd 
nyaset || 


Narmadi, Sarasvati, Sindhu, Gédivari, - 
Kavéri, and Timbraparniki, are to be 
worshipped. At the spout of the vessel, 


Vighnéévara is to be worshipped.” 


Kuaphimukhé Vighnéivaram évahay dnd :— 


“I worship Vighnéévara at the spout (of 


the veagel.)" 


A sthinikir now takes the silver pot full of 
water and pours it into this vessel, The 


bhattar patd o pavitra of darbha- grass on 


his finger, thus desoribed :— 

Pavitra-vidhih|| Darbha-deayéne sanakliahianh 
dvidaéiigulam dyatam_ || deir-nigulaih tu 
valayaui granthir éhiigulaa bharét || chatur- 
aigul: tat puchhan pavitrasya cha lakehanen|| 

“The rule for making Pavitra :—Two der- 

bha grasses each of twelve finger-breadths long 
must be twined together, Two finger-breadths 
in length must be devoted to form the ning of 
the pavitram ; one finger-breadth for the knot ; 
four finger-breadths for the tail; this is thp 
description of the Parifram," 
- ‘The sthinikir brings a largo fint brass tray 
called fambi/am, with half ameasureof rice, some 
betelnut, fruit (plantains), sandal paste, flowers, 
sugar, darbha grass, cocoanut and mango leaves, 
and sets the tray on the south of the ktumbha, 

Punydhavdchana-pijd-edmagra-vidhih l| 

Patré tandula-téibilla-phala-gathaik cha 
puhpakan | qudam-darbhdmra-patrasia cha 
daksha-bhagé vintkshipét || 

“The rale for-the collection of the things 
required for Punydharéchana :—In the vessel 
rice, betel-leaf, fruit, sandal-powder, and 
flowers; molasses, darbha grass, and mango 
leaf must be placed to the right,” 

The bhattar sits facing the east, and the 
Sadhichirya and any other Brihinang knowing 
middle Vichou must be worshiped Gores, 





«ie to be worshipped. And on the two sides Nand! and 
Kt bo Worshipped,"" a 
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in the water and drops it on his head, then 


the Véda who may wish to join, sit down near | 
him. © ‘Pho "hater ‘sake —2'seyeh pany Com 


vdichayishyd f | . | on the floor, and on the vessels (as pré- 
“Charitable people! Permit me to pro- | kshana), The kumbha is now sot aside™ and 
nounce the Punydhavdchanam [" ssthinikir brings the paichagaryam—curds, 


They reply —Viechyatdm,—" Let it be said !" 

He says —Akshatah ? 

They réply—Santv akshatah,—** Let there be 
akshatds,” 

Bhattar— Dakshinah ?—“ Fees F" 

Brahmans—Svasti dakshinah,—“ Let there 
be fees." 

The bhattar then takes the mango fteaves, 
cocoanut, darbha grass and a cloth, and lays 
them on the kundAa,—the head of the cocoanut 
pointing to the east. Thon the bhattar performa 
sonkalpa, as before. <A sthimikir brings him 
acloth and garland, and the bhattar ties the 
cloth round the neck of the 4untbha and puts the 
carland over it. Then takingdown the cocoannt, 
he dips the mango leaves into the water thrice, 
and drops the water into another veisel with 
the same formula a3 in the first pad. Next, 
touching the pot with some darbha stalks, he 
and the Brahmans repeat portions of the Véda 
for about an hour, The bhatlar then offers 
betel-leaf, sugar and flowers, as uaiwédya to 
the dumbAa, saying, Vorwnarijdya samah, and 
from aaother vessel he sprinkles water thrice 
on the floor with the usnal formala—Arghyam, 
&e.. Now taking water and a flower in his 
hand, he waves it twiee, as an offering, to- 
wards the kambAa, saying :—Aodaliphalan nat- 
vedydind ; guia naieédydmit, Then he says :— 

Piiyi-phala-camdyuktad ndga-calli-dalair yi- 
iow || dorpira-chiirpa-enhyuktiak = témidlak 
pratigrihyatiia || 

“ He pleased to accept betel-leaf with nats, the 
tendorleavesof Ni gava'Tijand camphor powder,” 

Then he adds Tanh@aad naicédyimt, and 
taking atelaldh he joins his hands, and saya :— 

Vurunerdjdya namah yothdsthdnedk pratish. | 
thépaydins | 

“Salutation to Varunarija, I consecrate 
him in his usaal ———— c 

* ‘The bhatta 
% Poiche-gocyndhin 1 


Yama-diti ghrita-stoal folrut 9 imay? yi def fl or 


alo- f 
: atk is orem she pith{imelala.rajam- 
Anala in edit wae ia Rindehu push 
malaka raja h sthipay’! Paichagry? |] 


That is 
Tp the middle of a square divided inte nine sscbioas 


ghi, milk, cow-urine (y%mitram) and dung 
(gimayam) for which five cups are arranged 
in the form of a cross; the milk is put in the 
centre, the curd on the east, the gif on the sooth, 
the cow-dung on the west and the urine on this 
north, The bhattar taking akshatdh in his left 
hand, lifts a little of it with his right and puts it 
on the curd, saying :—Pireasyih ditt dadhim 
pijaydmi: “ T worship the cord (placed) payne) 
eastern direction." 

Again on the ght, saying :— 

Dakvhinanydih didi ghritaw pjaydmg: “1 
worship the gif in the southern direction.” 

Next on the géimayau,—Varunasydia ditt 
gimayaw pajaydint: “I woealelp tise goevayain 
on the west.” | 

Then on the gfiniitram saying :-—UHarasydia 
dik yfjalash paeyimt: “T worship the coir- 
urine on the north. 

And lastly’ on themilk, saying :—Madhyaw2 
re zrserenws “T worship the milk in 
the midd 
| He now ; presents molasses as waivhlya, 

saying :—Paachagacya-décaldyai nanth quinn 
naivédyimi:"* “ Salutation to the god Paitichn- ~ 
gavya, I offer molasses as naieédyn.” 

Then taking a little abrhatih and holding it 

out in his joined hands, he says: —Yashid- 
sthdnam prativthépayimd. “T consecrate it in 
its usnal place,” 

Next he pours into the milk, first the curds, 
next the ghi, third the yémayam, and lastly 
the gimdiram, an? takes the vessel into the 
garbhagriha or shrine, and sets it on the north” 
| side of the Tiaga.2” 

Again a sthinikar brings four measares of 
rice and places it on the raised stone or flag 
and the bhattar spreads it ine square and draws 
on it a lotus flower with ten petals, the 3rd - 
ee ee and the Sth to the north, 





o22 
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the numeration commencing from the eink; 
On it he places sandal paste and flowers, and 
putting akshatdh in his left hand he places a 
little of it on the petal No.1, with the words— 
Anantyam dréhaydma. 

On No. 2, with—Sdisimam dvdhaydmi, 

On No. 3, with—Sivam dedhaydmi. 

On No. 4, with—Ultamam dodhaydni, 

On No. 5, with— Y¥ékanétram dedhaydmé. 

On No. 6, with—Yekarudram dvdhaydm, 

On No. 7, with—Sritantham dvd? 

On No. 8, with—Srikanthim ded? 

On No. 9, with—Agnia dod? 

On No. 10, with—Siravardhinim dvd? 

And on the small cirele in the centre, with— 
Sattisaméta éhddada rudrin dudhaydmi. 

Placing a large pot (yiafam) on the centre 
of it and ten smaller ones (Aalaiam) round it 
on the petals, all fumigated first with camphor, 
and with threads tied round each in the usual 
fashion here, he puts atvhaldéh and sandal paste 
on the four sides of each. A sthinikir then 
brings water (fram the Koti-tirtha) and pours 
into each poh, and ties a cloth round the 
neck, placing mango leaves, a cocoanut, darbha 
and a garland on all. The bhatir now 


washes his hands and feet at a well close tothe | 


Mandapa and reterning into the mahimandapa, 
he sits down facing the east (the pavitra being 
still on his hand), apd here he makes prdsd- 
ydma in the osusl way, then crossing hia fore- 


arms, with closed fists he beata his temples | 


with the knackles and muttering Sri Ganéidya 
namah. Then he begina the soitelpa :™ saying ; 
Sublémbaradharank vishowh éadivarnnh chatur- 
bhujam |.prasanes-vadrnaa dhydyét sarva-vigh- 
nipadintayé || “For the pacification of all 
obstacles let us think on him who is dressed 
in white robes, whois Vishnu himself, who 
is of the colour of the moon, who has four 
hands, and who is of pleasing appearance.” 
And then, holding his two hands clasped on 
the right knee, the right hand above, he repeats 
the mantra:—Asya éri-Bhagavatah mahd- 
purushasya Sivasy-iijiayd™ pravartamdnasya 
adya brahmand dvifiyé-pardrddhé sedtavardha- 
bealpé vairascala-manvaniaré ashidcigum, éaté 
tamé Kaliyugé prathama padé -—Ji 
Dhdrata-varshé Bharata-khanda Mérsr dakshiné 
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| which is the asterism 
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parios sakébdé axmin vartaménd sonnel: 
dnasya vydvahdriké Prabhavddi-shashti-saieaté 
sardadd madhyé (Chitrabhdnu)™-ndme-sni- 
vatsaré = (uiardyipi = Aémanta-ritauw Makera- 


| mésé dutlapakshé-saptamydia)** séubha-tithuu™ 


(Induvdsura)-yuktdydm (Hévati-)nakshatra- 
yukidyda gi Siva‘nakshatra,* git Siva-yiga, 
frit Siva-karana Subha-ylga éubha-karana 
évangung-vistahana-vidishtdyd  dubha-tithau, 
“Tn the second—southern division of the Con- 
tinent of Brahma which is going (ita round) 
by the command of the great and reverend 
Siva; in the (present) time of Svétavaraha, in 
the reign of Vaivasvata-manu; the twenty. 


eighth; in the first quarter of the Keliyuga ; 
| in Jambodvipa; in Bhiratavarsha, in Bharata- 


khanda; in the southern direction from Meru; 
in the Saka-ora ; in the amivatsara Chitrabbinu 
of the cycle of 60 years beginning. from 
Prabhava; in the Hémanta season ; during the 
(sun's) northern course; on the guspicious day 
Monday the 7th tiki of the light half of 
the month Makara; on the auspicious day in 
Reévati, the Siva 
nakshatra, Siva yéza, Siva Karan, the Subha 


| yoga, Sabha Karags, and other (auspicious) 


times are in conjunction,” 

Then hesays,—Sri-Rdmandthéivarasya prdtah- 
kalé abhishékdrthauk enapanap ij ah cidhivad aham 
karishyé;—"For the holy mornin tae of 


| Ramanithéévara, I perform the ne 


worship of the bath as prescribed by rules” : 

and taking alslatdh in his right hand he 
puts small quantities of it, with his left; 
lst, on the ghafam or large pot, saying :— 
Sapta-vidha-samudra-lirthan dvdhaydmi: “ I 


‘deify the seven kinds of ocean waters in the 


vessel; 2nd, into the salaga on petal No. 1, 
saying :-—(aigdm dvdpaydui: “1 fill up water 
from Gaigi.”" Into the 2nd kaleds, saying :— 


 Yamuném dvdpaydmi ; into the 8rd—Narma- 


ddim dvdpaydmi; into the 4th—Sarasvatim 
dvdépaydmi ; into the Sth—Sindhunadim ded- 
peydmi; into the 6th—Géddvarim dvdpaydmi ; 
into the 7th—Kdvérim dodpaydmi; into the 


| 8th—T'dmraparsin dvdpaydmi ; into the $th— 


Sivatirthan dedpaydmi; and into the 10th kala- 


fa saying -—Survdn pwnya-tirthdn dvdpaydmi, 


A sthinikir brings betel leaf, plantains 
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engar, and another brings a single dipa and 
dhdpa, and the bhattar waves the dhidpa, saying, 
—sarva-tirthébhyah mahd-purushébhyeh dhtipam 
Gghrdpaydma ;“ then the dipa, saying:—sarea-tir- 
thébhyah mahd-purushébhyah dipash dariaydmi.™ 
Then he sprinkles a few drops of water over 
the betel-leaf, sugar and fruit, and offers them 
IN succession as naivédya saying :—sarva,” ée., 
kadali-phalank naivédydmi ; gulah natvfdydmi ; 
and pilgi-phala-samadyuktanh ndgavallidalair-yu- 
tart | kalpira-chiirna-sahyukion tdmbiilank pra- 
higntihyatém || sarva-tirthébhyah mahd-purushé. 
bhyah tdmbdlasn natvédydmi. 
akshatdh in his hands be placesit over the gha- 
fam, saying :—Sarcipachdrdn samarpayémi : 
“ T perform all the obeisances.” 


A sthinikir next brings, in separate dishes, | 


honey, plantains, curds, milk, gh! and sogar™ 
thos enumerated :— 

Pattchimrita-vidhih |] 

Dadht-madhw-paya-sarpt-sarkard madhyamddi 
sara-padasivakéshté vinyasid brahma-manérath || 
gudura- “yugala-ynymash prasthapddait tu panch- 
émrita-maya siva-ygyad sthdpitawk trip kalé || 

“Of the curds, honey, milk, chi, and sugar, 
begin from the middle and place them all in 
the five sacred spots, pronouncing the Brahma- 
manira.“° Twice two, and a quarter times of 
sugar must be in the mixture. This kind of 


mixture, which is called Pantchamrifa must be | 





offered three times to the god.” 

The bhattar goca into the shrine and removea 
the garland, flowers and bilva leaves, and 
hands them to a second sthiinik ar, who takes 
them to the chapel of C 





the bhattar stands before mere of Ganapati 


or VighntSvara, in the Ardhamandapa with 
joined hands, and says :-— 

Skanddgraja ganddhiia § dfryd vallabhaya 
saha| Sivapijdsh pravritt? smi nirrighnalvam 
prasida mé || 

“ Thou elder brother of Skanda, the lord of 
all the ganas! I have begun the worship of 
Siva with his beloved wife; be pleased to 
favour mo with freedom from all obstacles,"’ 


Then he goes to the Nand! and removes the | 
mandaps, he takes the danth and the sthinikir 


garland of the previous evening, and those on 
all the other images in the temple, and takes 





er, the the rivere—I 
‘o the great porsons—all perce — 


™ At the Ardri fonat Tirwctires)on the Avr. 





those of the gods to Chandikdérara—thoee 
of the Ammans to Chandikéévari. This takes 
half an hour to do. 

Returning to the garbhagriha, he sprinkles 
the abAishéka. The curtain is drawn and ao 
sthinikir has already filled a large vessel in 


now brings the sandalwood paste or ointment 


already described and the bhaitar, rubs it over 
the liga, and pours water on it. The sthini- 
kiir next brings powder of Myakkdy (mimosa 
abstergens) and the bhattar mixes it in a brass 


cup with water, forming a very thin paste, and 


pours iton the linga, and again water. The 
turmeric; then the sthinikir opens the tender 
the sugar mixed with water and the honey are 
successively poured on, and each followed by 
an ablation of water, Next the pafichagavya 


already described is brought and poured on, 
and again water, and lastly thin sandalwood 
omtment. Then he ties acloth to the middle 


lear ena fgg Aen prsnten ye Oo 9 
dhil, ghi, pepper and cumin, first sprinkling 
it with water and then moving his hand five 
naivédyé. Next he waves a dAtipa with 4 or 5 
lights on it whilst the sthinikir rings the bell ; 
then dipa; then camphor, and the curtain is 
withdrawn and again drawn. The bhattr 
now takes the cloth of the liiga and pours 
water over it, and a.sthimikir brings over the 
have been already numbered, and gives them 
to the bhattar who pours them over the liga 
and wives the empty veasel to another sthinikdr. 
The ghafam(or large vessel) ia next brought, and 
the sthiinikir holding it, the bhatfar takes 
a mango leaf and dips the top of it into the 
water thrice dropping it each time on the liga. 
Then throwing the leaf into the Ardhm 


pours (water Sato! (which the "their ‘poem 





* SGI and the ve Mantras beginning with i are 


a4 


over the liga : thia i is acetied thao. ‘The 
sthan 
empties aleo over the linga. 
kir brings to the bhattar a 
water,’ which he pours in the same way. Then 
a dry cloth is given with which to dry it. 
Next he washes all round the linga with water 
from the large vessel in the shrine, Then two 
cloths are brought for rastra and wperastra, 
which are tied round the middle and thrown 
over the top of the liiga. The sthinikir next 
brings the silver fripupdra or mark, of three 
horizontal bars, and the bhattur, making tha 
usual mark with sandal paste, presses the 
tripundra against it so that it sticks, and puts 
a tilaka or round mark over the central bar. 
Then silver eyesare hronght which are similarly 
stuck on; and lastly a garland is put over it. 
The sthinikérs come out of the manpdapa 
and pour water in front of the great Nandi— 
which is built up and plastered over, and is of 
greatmze. Water is also poured onal! the other 
lingas, The bhattar takes sandal-wood paste in 





Next the sthini- 


acupand bilva leaves in « plate, and goes round | 
to allthe Liigas and images, putting a flake on 


each, and laying two bilva leaves on the top. 
The stninikars next bring with music from 
the kitchen, mudgdnnam (T. pongal), gulénnam 
(or rice propared with sugar, ghi, green dhal, 
cardamomas, milk and cocoanut), éambha- 
rdnnam. (rice cooked with tamarind, sesaumum 
oil, chillies, mustard and salt), bread made of 
black gram (phaseolus radiatus), bread of rice- 
flour with sngar and ghi, a cake made of rice- 
flour drawn into threads like maccaroni, rice 
witn milk, dh&) boiled with salt, curds, gAi and 
curries. This is brought into the Ardho-man- 
sprinkles it with water, and taking a bilva leaf 
he places it at the foot of the linga, saying :— 


Mayd sarcdn naivédya-paddrthdn aigikritam iti | 


prérthaniyam | ne | 
Then pouring water thrice hesays,as before: — 
arghyam, ; d&e. Next he waves a bilvn leaf to- 





al from the north often bring Ganges water 
rooived with || felol, elephants and 
1 music to convey it to the 


a ta panikcdesae—ialas bed with green dh i, butter, 
ginger and spice. Gulénnom—Rice mail, 


s . , Tap,  nenthici bie | 
aT gmarind ju i, sol Gekeneanen: M 
Ramadi anand Mir 





(Cakes ! 
Afur ua wed from rice four and sugar in 


a vessel of Ganga | 
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now gives him the ghafam, which he | 


ipa 1587. 
wards the image, saying : —Madphaess nutel: 
dyémi| guldnnam najrédyémi| éambhdrdnnova 
naivédydmi| mdshdpipadk naivédyd mi | apipasm 
naivédyami| atirasah naivédydmi|  wichitra- 
bhakshyah naivédydmi| piyasah naivédydini | 
aipod naivédyéni| djyah naivédydmi| dadhi 
adirédydmi |andeyahjanal naivédydmi**—war- 
ing his hand five times; meanwhile music is 
going on in the Nandi-maodspa and » sthinikar 
rings a bell in the temple, 

The sthinikirsa now remove. all the food to a 
room to the south-east of the Amman shrine, 
beside the kitchen, delivering it into the charge 
of a Maniyakiran, who locks it np. In the 


| temple a sthimikirtakes a bell in his left hand 


and a dhipa and dipa in the other, and ringing 
the bell gives the ditipa to the bhattar and 


| withdraws the curtain. The bhattar waves 
| the dinipa, snying—dhipam dghrdépaydmi, and 


pours water thrice on the floor (déchamaniya) ; 
then waves adipa with one light (ékamukha) 
saying :—dipwi dariayami; then a sthinikar 
gives him a lighted septasthdna-dipa which 
he waves with both hands, saying :—almibdra- 
dipmk dariayami. He returns each in turn 
to asecond sthinikir, Then he pours water on 
the floor saying, dchamaniya, and receives the 
Repel edieacnisesiees which he waves say- 
ing, dipawh darjaydmi; and so in succession he 


| receives the vrishabha-dipa, the purusha-mriga- 


dipa, the nakshatra-dipa and the kumbha-dipa, 
and waves each, first in a wavy line from 
above downwards, then thrice round going up 


| on the leftand down on the right side and lastly 
| bringing it straight downwards, and saying the 


same words.” Hore the sthinikir stops ringing 
the bell, and the priest repeats the words :— 
Dhipah dadydt prathamati  naivédyaus 


| ddpayéd guruwh | tdmbilnd tu nivédydiha pener 
dipmi u darsayét |] mahddtpan tatahpatchdd bha- 
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dhipayuktmh dighandhah chépakunthananh | pai 


chamudrd-samdyukian dhénumudrdh pradar- 
#ayét || pafichabralia shadangais cha poichdd- 
ardtrikah naytt | Niraijand tu fathalé ghantd 
éabda-nirarjifma || nirdnjanmA tatd dattrd ma- 
diyé chidchamaniyakam | bhasmdni daraayét pas- 
chat bhriimadhyé tlakuabumdn } 

“ First the incense is to be offered; then 
the priest presents the sacred meal; then 
after presenting betel-leaf the light must be 


presented; then the mahddipa; bhiita rudra | 


dipas; the néga dipa; the éesha dipa; 
purushdmiriga dipa; the nakshatré dipa which 
is arranged in three rows of five, three, and 
one respectively; all these dipeas cach with 
ita worship must be wavel before the god; 
then the dighguda and Apakuntha ceremony 
with sandal powder and incense must be per- 
formed; the Parchoamwidra and Diéawmudra 
must be presented ; the waving of the Aratri 
with the five Brahmas and the six anges must 
be performed; then the waving of camphor 
ceremony must take place when the sound of 
the bell must be stopped; after the Nirdnyana 
the dchameniyaka must be offered; then the 
sparkling mark of kuakuma must be placed 
between the eye-brows.” 

Then the bhattar pours water on the floor, 
saying, dchamantya, and with ashes, kept by 
the door-jamb, he puta a filaka on the linga. 
A sthinikar next gives him a Jooking-cluss 
which he shows to it; a small ombrella which 
he holds over it fora little ; a cidmara that he 
whisks twice or thrice, and a fan of peacock 
feathers which he waves for three or. foor 


minutes. Then he takes flowers and bilva | 


leaves, and presenting them to the lita, with 
joined bands he repeats :-— 

Paéjdparddha-sityartho =kehemaevéiti may- 
rchand | Némnd britdchutdrddhya tandiu té- 
vefim mudam || 

“For the atonement of any mistakes that | 
may have committed in my worship, I have 
now performed the worship. May it give you 
pleasure (sefisfaction)!" 

He next commences the archana ; facing the 
north, and holding a tray in his hands with 
bilva leaves, the bhattar stands in the shrine, 
while the Adhyayanabhattar, standmg in the 
Ardha-mandapa says :— 

Sicdya namah| Smikardya namah | Mahd- 
dévéya namah | Suibhavé namah | Paiupatayé 





nanah | Iéverdya ‘canes | Chandraidthardya 
nameh | Khandaparadavé namah | §e.,to1080r. 
1008 names, 

A sthinikir has now brought back the food 
from the arat or pantry, and the bhathr 
sprinkles it with water and waves his hand 
from it towards the [iaga, saying :— | 

Kadali-phalah naivédydmi || Pigi-phala- 
samityukliens niga-rallidalair yutas | kerpiira- 
chiirna-samyuklen tdmbiled pratigrikyatam || 
Tdémbilan naivddydmet. 

Next, he gives holy ashes (vibhdti), bilva 
leaves and water, to those who are i 
in the Mahimandapa. A sthiinikir then takes 
some boiled rice in a basin and covers it with a 
cloth, another brings a bell in his left hand and 
th Uhtpa and dtpa in. his right, and they go with. 





music to all the lingas in the enclosure, the 
 bhattar following. To each iiaga the sthanikar 


lifts the corner of the cloth, the bhattar waves. 
his hand, offering naivfdya, and presenta the 
ditipa and dipa, The same is then done at the 
shrines of Viniyaka, Subrahmanya, &c, 

Next the bhattar pours water and lays down 
bilva leaves and rice on each end of the 
threshold of the east door ofthe Mahimandapa, A 
copper image likeatrisila (5 ivali—a Balidévata) 


_ fixed in a hemispherical base is now carried in a 


small palanqain by two men out at the east door 
of the Mahdmandapa, down the north steps, and 
round the shrine by the south, the bhathr 


| following and putting water, bilva leaves, and 


food on all the belipithamse—of which there are 


nine to the south and three on the weat of the 


shrine outside, and three in front of the Maha- 
mandapa, Coming round by the north the palan- 
quin is carried out to the Nandi-mandapa, round 
the north side of it, out into the second Prikirs 
aud to the Yigasali in the north-east. There 
the sthinikir puta fire into on of the hima- 
kuadas and the bhattar goes in and taking as 
much food thrice as his fingers will lift, he 
puts it into the fire, saying, Dévabali, Bhdiabalt 
and Jsvarabali, ‘The palanguin is now brought 
back to the great gilt balipitham behind the 
divajastambha, on which the bhattar pours 
water, and lays bilva leaves and o ball of food 
kir, this he sprinkles with water and offers 
This food is then given to the attendant whose 
daty it is to blow the dankh, The bhattar then 
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urs the remaining water on the balipitha and 
throws the reat of the bilva leaves upon it, and 
the palanguin proceeds by the south side of 
the Nandi to the Mahimandapa, ascending to 
the east door by the south steps. The bhattar 
now locks the door of the Ardha-mandapa, 
and the third or Udayakdlapijd is closed, the 
time being now about noon. 

The fourth service or Uehhikdlapdjf begins 
soon after the close of the last, and is exactly 
like the first after the svimi or image has been 
removed from the Amman temple, that it need 
not be gone over again. Jt lasts about an hour 
and ahalf, after which the doors are locked and 
all go to their houses for meals. 

Again about half-past five the drummers and 
some of the musicians sit in the entrance porch 
and play with might and main in the shrillest 
of keys. At sunset the éankh is blown in the 
porch and the lamps are lit, servants being 
then open the doors and light the temple,“ and 
a clean cloth and ashes, comes and makes the 
Sdyerakshdpdjd, which is a repetition of thathird 


or Udayakdla described above. Thisis attend. — 


ed by many pilgrims, and lasts till 9 or 10 
o'clock p.m. 

The sixth and last pijd—Ardhajdma, is also 
a repetition of the first, including the abhishéka, 
into a small palanquin and wavea a camphor 
light before it; then the sthinikirs, preceded 
by musicians and the attendant dancing girl, 
(dé) carry it out by the north steps from the 
east door, the bhattar presenting dhgpa and 
dipa and offers betel-nut and leaf (kd/diji) in 
front of the Nandi, they bring it round the 
north side of the Nandi, in front of the treasury, 
(karuvalam) where again dhipa and dipa aro 
the store-room. It then proceeds east and 
of the door ont of the Prilsira are states of 
Tiramalai Sétapati (on the east) and his son 
Raghunitha Tiromalai Sétupati,“" where it 
stopa, and the stataes are honoured with gar- 
burning bebied the lings all day. 

aple the villages of Palce ng ee sires to the 


of the Amman temple, the bhattar takes ont 
the image and places it in the bed beside 





At the sonth entrance 


Amman. There a camphor light is waved ; the 


| sthinikar brings milk, and the bhattar offers it 


a8 nainédya. 

He now comes ont, and the dancing girl at 
the door repeats a Tévdra dijal or verse in 
honour of Siva :-— 

Mandiramdm Saduragiri kdlkalahka 

Mahéméru Ponmalaiyum vittamdka 

Vindaiyanda Sishan iru kayiraddka 

Vilaagukinra Meyjidnam palakaydka 

Tandiramd milayanum vadantottdtta 

Chaturmaray%r arukirundw sadaigqudtta 

Sundaramé tiruméninddar pankil 

Tunai Malai niyakiydr ddirdnjal 

“Mandara and Saduragiri mountains ate 
turned as it were into two pillars for the sus- 
pension of the sawing ; Mahiiméru and Ponmalai 
are converted into beams; the powerful Séaha 
has made himself into two cords; the true 
wisdom itself which shines supreme ig turned 
into.a plank; Vishnu and Brahma hold the 
cord and sway the swing toand fro ; the learned 
Védic Brihmans stand near and perform the 
necessary rites; the beautiful goddess Malaind- 
yaki (Sens. Parvatavardhint) sits by your 
side. Let us rock the swing,” 

Manana nikki vaitéhi tannaly3ru mayaiydl 

Kénadil vavviya kdrarakkan wyir Serraran 

Yénamilappugalannal seyitavi raméchhura 

Ndnamum nanporuldgi ninratory nanmaiys, 

“That the danghter of Vidéha (Sita) soeing 
the deer mistook it, without knowing that it 
was a Rikshasa come in discuise to entrap 
her, has after all taken a beautifn! turn by 
establishing for ever the name of Rimé@Svaram." 
oni fro and fans the images, and people attend- 
ing for worship are supplied with sacred ashes. 

Other sthdnikiira now lock and seal the doors 
of all the shrines ; all go ont, and the sthinikir 
seals the door, locking the prékdrg door 


| and departs about midnight. 





in §. 1570 Raghunitha gave Mujutiakam, Nambitalay oy 
tthe, with seioteabi nie 
and Go uiias tno: | Noun of those copper plates ann 
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COREESPONDENCE AND MIE 


EUVEEUTAPADA-GIRI AND KUEKUTA 
SANGHARAMA 
Srz,—On the fourth page of vol. XV of the 
Reports of me Archeological Survey of India ia 
this -—" Mr. Beal has accused me of con- 
founding the ¢ Vikdr of the Cock’s foot,’ which 
was just outside the «iy of Piitaliputra, or Patna, 
with the ‘ Hill of the Cock's foot,’ which, accord- 
ing to Hwen Theang, was 16 milea to the east of 
Gaya. Hut it is Mr. Beal himeelf who has made 
a mistake, as I particularly mention in my report 


(vol. I, p. 16), that ‘there was a monastery also — 
of the game name (Kwkkula-pdda Vihkdra), bot 


this was close fo Pataliputra, or Pitna.” The name 
of EKurkihfir I took to be only a shortened form 
of Kurak Vihir, which must certainly have re- 


ferred to a monastery. In fact, no Buddhist | 
existed without a | 
a¢ that the monastery of | 


establishment could have 
monastery, and I pre 
Eurkibir was known as the Kukkuta-pida-giri 
Vihiira, or’ Vihir of the Cock’s-foot hill,” while the 
monastery at Pitaliputra was simply the Kukkuta- 
pada Vihira, or Vibir of the Cock’s-foot.” 

In reference to this extract I ask your per- 
missiun to make the following remarks :—In the 
firat place, I fail to understand what General 
Cu am means when he says, I “accuse him” 
of so and'eo, In the note in my book (Buddhist 
Pilgrims, p. 152), to which reference is made, 
I was speaking of the confusion which exists 
in reference to this “hill of the Cook’s-foot.” 
First of all Fahian places it three i south of 
Boddha Gayl; then Stas, Julien in hia Index 
(Foy. des Pl, Boud, tome I, p. 452) refers to the 

“ Koukkoutirima,” and aaysit is the same as the 
convent alluded to by Hinen Tsiang (tome I, 
p. 189), which was near Pétna, and yet, be adds, 
the correct form is “ Koukkoutapida Sanghil- 
rims,” und refors ws to tome IIT, 'p. 6, where the 
allusion is to a hill of “the Cock's-foot,” at 
Then I add that Burnouf in his Introduction 
de (hist, Ind. Bud. (p. 366n.), has stated that 
the celebrated hermitage of “the Cock” was 
situated on tho mountain called Kukkutapfida, 
near Gayl; after this I go on thas =" To add 
to the confusion—the Surveyor's 
Report (1861, p. 15), identifies Kurkihir, about 
16 miles to the east of Gayl, with the Kukkuti. 
rama, and then adds that ‘ this situation 
agrees exactly with Fah-hian's account, excey 
that there is no three-peaked hill in the neighbour. 
hood.” “T am at a loss” (the note continues) “ to 
know to what account he refers. On the whole, 














distinch. Iocalitine ae eee 


| latter some 15 miles to the E. or 8.8. of Gayl.” 


1) wall be eae Scout the ahore eae heave 
necusation, but I say that General Cunningham 
acoount inareunte tha coufussnm’ sleich lesiain ta 
regard to the situation of the convent known as 
the Kukkutirima, for he states that “the gitm- 
tion of KEurkihiir agrees exactly with Fuh-hian’s 
account,” but Fah-hian places the “ Cock's hill” 
three li to the south of Gayi, and this doca not. 





| agree with the position of Kurkilir, which is 16 


miles or so to the east of that place, neither 
does Fa-hian say Se ee eee 
hill, and yet General Canning bam pomark 

| be 


Fa-hian's account, excepting that there is no three- 
peaked bill in the neighbourhood.” 

T think it will be seen that the difficulty before 
me at the time I wrote the note was (as indeed 
I state) to know to what account General Cunning- 
bam refers. But doubtless I overlooked the 
allusion made “to the monastery of the same 





| name close to Pitaliputra” (although the names 


were Dot preaumably the same, ag the Surveyor- 
General remarks in the extract given above from 
the, XVth vol. of his Reports), and to that extent 
1 would wish to modify my criticiam. 

But the matter has become more involved, and 
the confusion worse confounded, by what has been 
written since 1861, I hope General Cunningham 
will pardon me for making some further remarks 
on what he has written (undoubtedly by oversight, 
yet misleading to those leas informed than himself) 
on this subject, In the Ancient Geography of 


| India, p, 460, he says -—" According to Fah-hian's 
| account the hill of the Cock's-foot waa three Ii, 
| or half a mile, to the south of the holy tree of 


Buddha-Gayi. For 3 li we should no doubt read 
3 yijanas or 21 miles, which agrees very closely 
with Hwen Thsang’s distance of 17 miles.” 
Thad myself proposed to substitute yojanas for 
lia in Fa-hian’s secount (Fa-hian, p. 132n.), and 
I was therefore gratified to find that, General 
“no doubt” this was the right solution ( though 
only a partial one,—for we must'also substitute 
east for sowfh in the pilgrim's narrative) of the 
difficulty. But now all this is changed, for in the 
15th vol. of hia Reports, printed in 1882 (to which 
ciaiiont Uckiveng moan Gee ee 
astonishment following remark (p. 4, n. 2 

“ Fa-hian himeelf has mites mistibe is paces 
the Cock’s-foot hill only 3 ii, or half a mile, to the 
aouth of Pitaliputra. Mr. Beal would correct 
this to S'yéjenas, or 21 miles, But aa the actual 
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distance is over 50 miles, I would suggeat 500 Li, 
or 50 miles, as the trie reading.” 

But, where are we? Fa-hian eays nothing 
about Pitaliputra; and I had thought General 
Cunningham was satisfied, without doubt, that 
three yijonas must be substituted for 3 li, in the 
Uhinese text. This note certainly adds to the 
previous confusion. 

Then, again, with reference to the “ three- 
peaked hill;” m 1861 the Surveyor-Genoral re- 
marks that “there is no three-peaked hill in the 
neighbourhood of EKurkihir, but there are three 
bare and rugged hills which rive boldly out 
of the plain about half a mile to the north 
of the village.” (Reports, vol. I, p. 16.) Theeo 
he identifies with the Cock’s-foot mountain of 
Hinen Thaiang, In the Anrienf Geography, p, 460, 
this is repeated. But in vol. XV, p. 5, we read -— 
* Hwen Tsiang describes the hill os lofty and 
ped, with threo bold peaks that epring into 
the ait ‘These peaks I have already identified 
with the three peaks of the Murali mountain, 
which stands three miles to the north-north-cast 
of the town of Kurkilir.” 

Are these “ three peaks of the Murali mountain 
three miles to the N.N.E. of the town,” tie same 
as the “three bare and rugged hills about half a 
mile to the north of the village"? Here the 
confusion is as greatas ever. And I om unable 
to find the reference to the Murali mountain. 
There ia, indeed, allusion in the firat vol. of the 
Reports to a distinct peak of the Barbar group 
of hilla which is called Murali (p. 42), but the 
Baribar district is 16 miles north of Gayl, 
Possibly the nght reference has escaped me; but 
yet it ia confusing, for the three peaks of a 
mountain ¢ither half a mile to the north of the 
village, or three miles to the N.N.E., would seem 
to correspond with the description of the Cock's- 
foot mount given. by Hinen Taiang, and yet we 
are pie obueape is nO three-peaked hill in the 











of hia Reports, vol, XV, says, that Fa-hinn's 
account ia as follows :—The great Chia-yeh (Ka- 
éyapa) is at present in this mountain.” It is plain, 
therefore, that when Fa-hian wrote he was sup- 
posed to be in the Kukky{a-pida-giri. He was 
there, as Hinen Tsiang’s account plainly says, 
awaiting the coming of Maitréya Buddha, to 
whom he was to deliver the golden robe proaented 
to Sékya Buddha by his aunt Prajipatt. Accord- 
ingly Fa-hian tells us a littl: lower down that in 
a ) fatness, within the mount, the “ entire body,” 





thutis, the haman body of Kiéyapa, is enshrined. 


But General Cunningham, quoting from a wrong 


translation of the Chinese text would resolve all 
this into “a full length image of Chia-ych placed 
in a niche.” Of course anyone has a right to 
translate a Chinese text. But I should have 
thought that some small acquaintance with Bud- 

dhist legend waa desirabie in the case of a person 
undertaking to translate a Buddhist book. But 
in any case I shall be borne outby all acquainted 
with the subject (and by none, I believe, more 
than by General Cunningham, after considera- 


tion) that the legend of KaSyapa requires the 


translation I have given of his “entire, or, 
uncorrupted body,” being still preserved in the 
Cock’s-foot mount, awaiting the advent of Mai- 
tréya. 

This is manifest from Hiuen Taiang’s accoun 





which General Cunningham refers to on p. 5 of 


the same volume. 


Here we are distinctly told that 
Kisyaps ascended the north side of the mount, 
and passed to the S.W. side. There, being balked 
by the opposing rock, he opened a way for him- 
sclf, and passed through the mount to the north- 
east summit; there he sat down with the rabé of 
gold tissue in his hand; then by his spiritual 
power he caused the three peaks to unite os 0 
sicrra’ over him, he being underneath the 
middle one. There he will await the coming 
of Maitréya, who will receive from him the saintly 
robe, then Kiéyapa will ascend into the air, 
exhibit miracles, and his body will be consumed by 


 self-produced fire, and thus men will be led to 


believe in Maitréya. 

This is the account of Hiuen Tuiang, Unfor- 
tunately Stas. Julien hns missed the key to 
the interpretation, and translated it as though 
Maitréya Aad come, But the Chinese is plain 
enough, and the mere fact that Kisyapa waa still 
supposed to be in the mountain when Fa-hian 
wrote his account, taken together with the fact 
that Maitréya, the lord of the world, has not yet 
come, would be sufficient to show that this ia 
the true version if there were any doubt about it; 
bot there is none, for as I said before the Chinese 


| is plain enough. 


I have made the ng remarks not with 


any desire to find fault, much lesa to | 
| anyone, but Ihave thought it right to explain 


myself,and to point out what I conceive to be 
errora of translation, and other inadvertenciea, 
which gain authority by appearing without m- 
mark inthe pages of such valuable works ag the 
Reports of the Archaological Survey of India. 
Wark, Northumberland, 5. Bean 
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THE TIGER AND THE OAT, cat had to impart, the tiger made a spring at his 
Tigers at first were ignorant until the king of | teacher,intending totearand eat him. Instantly 
the tigers once cume to the cat and begged him | thecat ran nimbly up a tree whither the tiger eculd 
for lessons. The eat consented, and tanght the | not follow. “ Come down,” eried the tiger, “come 
tiger to watch, to crouch, to spring, and the other | down atence.” “ No, no," replied the cat, “how 





accom p! ial 
wicks thowetete het lee everything the 


ments familiar to the race. At last, | fortonate forme that I did mot teach you more, or 


youmight have been able to pursue me even here |" 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Caratooun du Mosiz Guimer: Promitre partie—Inpe, 
Curve et Jarox, préecédée d'on apergu aur lew Reli- 
agrees ae » &C,, par de Millofie. Nour. 

Caranosux AND Hanosook of tha ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Contmecrions in the Inman Muarim, by John Ander- 
son, M.D., &c. Part I. Asoka ond Indo-Seythian 
Galleries. (Caleutta, 1343). | 
The importance of good museums both for the 

scientific study of history, mythology, ethnology, 

poses of general instruction and education is now 
recognised, and can hardly be over-estimated. 

Museums are beginning to be no longer mere stores 

for ‘ curiositics,, where the contents were gene- 


rally arranged at hap-hazard, without any idea of | 
classification or aim-to be instructive, Unfor- | 


tunately too many are still so arranged, and their 
real public value entirely overlooked. Nor can we 
hope that it should be otherwise until men of 


influence and means, as well as governments, take 


an active interest in developimg their utility. 
M. Emilo Guimet, of Lyon, haa set ao noble 


Japan, where he made large collections, be has 
built and endowed in his native city o large and 
vary complote museum, Opened by the Congress of 
French Orientalisia in 1878, this muoscum con- 
tains :-—{1). A library of books and MSS. in Sans- 
krit, Tami], Sithhalese, Tibetan, Siamese, Chinese, 
Japanese, and in European languages, treating 


re aprtflsg in nage To thease are to be added 
French translations of such as hare not been 


ilaxs veeaécbe as seen language. Grammars | 
and dictionariss of almost all the dialects of India, | 


and of the ancient languages of Egypt, Greece, 


(2). A museum of Religions—containing all the 


the Roman empire. (3). A echool in which 
Eastern Students may learn French, and French- 
men study the living languages and reHgions of 
the far East. This school has native professors 
of different creeds (there are six Orientals in it 
wo believe), who explain the different mythologies 
and the illustrative objecta in the museum, 








The aim of M. Guimet in establishing this 
magnificent foundation was “to facilitate the 
researches of scholars, and still more to extend— 
by popularising—the taste for Oriental studies 
and the religions of the East.” 

Notwithstanding the far greater interest that 


| Brita has in Indio and the East, there is nowuch 


eatabluhment ao handsomely endowed, either in 
England or India, for the purmit of Oriental 
studies, The only institution of the kind is the 
Indian Institute ot Oxford, still in its infancy, and 
which is so largely, if not exclusively, dus to the 
personal exertions of Prof. Monier Williams, bat 
which, if properly supported, promises well. 

The Masés Guimet at Lyon is a very elegant 
and commodious building, covering an. area of 
fully 3000 square yards and of three stories, and 
since its establishment and the publication of the 
first Catalogue in 183) (in 112 pagea dvo) the 





| collections have grown so rapidly that the new 


edition ia Civided into throo volumes—the first 


lone containing over 33) pages 12mo,and embrae- 


ing, besides a short introductory sketel of the 
principal Oriental religions, ouly the collections 
from India, China and Japan. The ‘second part 
will b2 devoted to the religions of Ancient Egypt, 
Greece, Italy and Gaul, with a list of donors to the 
museum ; and the third will describe the colleetion 
of the ceramic works of China and Japan. 

The library, we learn, “contains more than 
12,000 volumes in all lunguages, printed and in 
manuscript, relative to the religions, history, 
philosophy and literature of different peoples, 


| voyager and travela, ancient and modern, palm- 
Rome and Phomicia, will be available for persons | 
desiring to utudy ancient or oriental languages, | paintings, 
| and with « special series made by M. Félix Rega. 
gods of India, China, Japan, Egypt, Greece and | 


leaf MSS. from India, Japan, &<."” The walls are 
decorated with Chinese, and Japanese 


mey in India, China, and Japan. There are also 
specimens of Chinew, Singhaless and other ooins, 
objects of jade, Ac. &c. In the colleetion are 
humorous images, of bronze, brass, atone, e., 
from all parts, The whole forms a most important 

ealiection of mythologies! and astietio sheets 
Among them, we observe (p. 43), a stone head 
(probably of a BoThisattva) from the Elurs Caves. 





1 Jour. As. Soe, Beng, Vol. LU, p. 83 
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carry it away to France ? 

Nor is this all; besides the Reports of the 
Provincial Oriental Congresa of Lyons (1878) in 
two volumes, the Musde issues its Annales in quarto 


volumes, of which four have already appeared, | 
and other three are ‘promised immediately. The | 


first volume, of 386 pages, issued in 1880, contains 
fifteen separate papers, of which two are transla- 
tions of articles by Dr. Fitel and the Rev. Mr. 
Alwia. The second volume (1881) is of 578 pages, 
and contains :—{1), A translation of Prof. Mar 
Miller's paper on “ Sanskrit Texts discovered in 
Japan,” from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (N.S., vol. XU, pp. 153-188). (2). O-mi- 
to-ching or the amaller edition of the Sukhdpatt- 
rytiha os translated into Chinese by Kumdrajiva 
(A.D. 402), rendered into French by MM. Ymai- 
zumi and Ymata,—to which is added a facsimile 
of the Sanskrit text, but the editor does not say 
from what MS., or whether it has been corrected 
inany way. (3). The Metre or Prosody of Bha- 
the Sth and the whole of the 6th adhydyas of the 
Ndtya-édatra, with a French version by M. Paul 
Regnaud. (4). A. Caoma Eirosi'a “ Analysis of 
the Kanjur” from the XXth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches (1834), translated into French with 
some notes and additions by M. Léon Feer: some 
seven separate indexes and vocabularies are udd. 
ed to this translation, but unfortunately—from 
their referring to book and section, rather than to 
page, and from the absence of head-lines indi- 





eating the sections in the tert—these indexes do | 
not facilitate references so much as they ought 


to nave done. At the end are siz pages of errata 
in small type, again without reference to the 
pages, and with the preliminary notice that only 
the more glaring mistakes in the Sanskrit names 


tax Gn which are many mistakes) being left to | 


the reader's care. 
The. third volume (1891) contains a transla. 
tion of lien. do Schlagintweit’s Buddhiem ia. Tybee 
by M. de Millous the Director of the Musée. 
The errata to this volume consist chiefly in the 
papa pinta ys “apria J.-0." for “avant 
3.-C.," bat om p. $2 we observe the omission of 
about a line of the original (p. 48 tap). It may 
be questioned whether the funds of the Musée 
would not have Leen better spent in translating 
Képpen's valuable work. And the aame may be 
said of the version of Dr. Edkins’s Religion in 
China, which occupies the greater part of the 


fourth volume. The other three papers in it 


relate to Egyptology and classical m 
Besides these larger volumes the Musée isanes 









ita Hevue de Uhistoire des Religions, edited by 
M. Maurice Vernes, assisted by other scholars. 
Of this magazine a number of about 144 pages 
appears every second month. With such potent 
& BUCCEAE, 

Dr. Anderson’s Crtalogue of the Indian Mu- 
seum at Calcutta, Part I, ia also only a section 
of the complete catalogue, but so far as it goes 
what has been attained by the efforts of single 
individuals like M. Guimet and Dr, Jagor in 
Europe. The Indian Museum, founded in 1866, 
received the archmological collections of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society as the nucleus of this 
department, and this haa been enriched since by 
sculptures from Bhirhut, Gandluira, and Buddha. 
Gayi,—-very important treasures indeed; but how 
many of the Jaméilgarhi figures have been 
carried off by private individuals, and sold or 
a ee ee 
hands, and so lost, to the l 








stir iteelf if it would secure either for Indian or 
English museums a fairly complete historical 
representation of the art and mythology of India 
and the East. The private donora to the Indian 


Museum are strikingly few, we could wish Dr. 


Anderson would give in Part Il, a complete list 
of them, with references to the pages where the 
donations are described. With the exception of 
Dr, Rijéendraliila Mitra, C.LE., we have observed 
the name of no native among them; yet how 
ene conte many a native afford help to form a 
national collection of which India might be proud! 
idives aouglabict Government allowing foreign 
libraries to purchase copies of manuscripta wh'ch 
are by no means unique, yet they do not !oyally 
eome forward to aid in forming either national or 
provincial collections of uniqne sculptures, coins, 
copperplates and manuscripts, but either hoard 
them to be destroyed or lost,orsell them clandestine. 





| ly to caterers formuseums in Austria, Germany, ko. 


Dr. Anderson's Catalogue and Handbook ia too 


much of the Intter to be a clear and handy 


Catalogue, The Index, though good, doea not 
help this, and the Table of Contenta, where it 
might have been remedied, is far too brief to do 
imo. But mach judicious care haa been spent upon 
it, and the compilation ia a most creditable one. 
When completed it will show the wanta of the 
Museum, and may we not hope that all who con 
will help to make it as complete as it really onght 
to be—embracing a full representation of the art, 
history and mythology of the Hindu races, ag 
well as of their ethnology in’all its bearings ! 
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Uddnavarga, by W. W. Rock- 
hill... Sheps tp 
Udaiyin Sétupati . 
UdasAdityareent of Kani: 
baja dabesehepadsnene 
MAAN weesecees 
pope aortic third benghé 


+ 325 


winyimdridniapija, “second 
temple service . stesersees OLD 





Utterapurdna sioenies GMI : 


. 121 


fonch hom 


Vaipilpaidéetenn eehool | come OO 
Yiggontahe-Tieothiangn LOE 
rayjans . sreweunutnene 368 
Vajcsiunien (Yédava)... » 14 
Vajraprajia-Sdira... . 16 
Vajrigann or  Buddba- Gays. 88 
Vakéla bill . ) REE eee Heme ft 
Vikitaka, co, and tr. ont beens ~ 209 
Vilditaka kings .................. 2201 
Vakrule ota icc ccsssesseseenen 115 
Vdkyapadtya of  Bhartrihar 226-7 
Valabhi, c. + 145, 164 
Valabhi hyn eee LB 
talaha, valasa, baa 62 
Valavida, t. cccssesercsecessnesese i 
Vallabha, k. . ain 181, 188 
Vallabba.—Dantiuga (Rah. )17 

»  Dhrava I (Rish.) . 

- Govinda IT. 


Eakka IIT. 269 
Vallabharia, k. eae 198 





be fee 5 ee ir 
Vallabhanaréndra, — Girinda | 
| V. (Raésh.). 254 | 





Kabul . eo a a ww Pal) 


PEP e STS ne a7 


Vasubandhu  ...ecces 
Wasudddva, be. cececcscesancessseses 8 
VMOU ce eeectsersceccnssecns 314 
Vatapura, Gs. eances 00 one Beceeeene ss 
Vatearija, k. cee eRe 
sii nag th qeaecbehiFves tees: 
PEG corerkcenaibaiiiecatekt ~ 316 
Védhaa, Prova newes = ea 219 
Wédic religion cocci: ccsss: esses 236-8 
Velanindn, d. oon ceneee oe oneee 
Veluvana grove ... 


| Vengi, c. and co. . £3, 218,19, an 


Venkata of Vijayanagura...... 51 
elbhdti, holy ashes . bases seccseeee 385 


VighnéSvara, ee 820 323 


v.. kk. (Bast. Chal.) fob bth foe a4 
= —Amma I] (East. 
Chal.) ore cee ee ee or mam Th, 


ses dort ameatie 18 


Vijayanagara . eehetd ned ret Uhh ewsees 
lf, iil 


VikramAditya e CTH vies..ssesnecce SSL 


















ydgaddld oF0 50S on eee ees cde ee eee eg S25 
| Vajfia Sitakorni......cccsessus 1B 
Yamuni, ee ee ee, | 
Ydpaniyir ect ....2. secs soon eve 20m 
Yadovarmi, k. (Chalukya) ... 48 
FRVONGS cose ecciess: csecsecen Oy Lhe 
Yelavarrn plates of Amma | 
TL. (East. Chal.) ccs... 91 
| ¥eliu-Chutaai, his history... 278-9 
Yeliu-linko, Khitan Chief 137-8, 
166, 283.4 
Yeridis PATS bb oe ti eee gee 1l4 
i, ee 261 
yoga, a a7] 
af one for the other......827, 388 
Yuddhamalls I., k, (East. Chal, j249 
AF. I i k., iP i Ht 
Yule, Col. H,, quoted......... 85-39 
Yung-Cheng. Chinese emperor 109 
Fuvarija, k. (Kala of Tripura) 268 


| Zamzm well S000b8 tos sae oe Bae 2 
“emarchus ee ee | | 
4iu'l-Ebalass, temple .....,.. 4 


Viahou (Gupta) coin ............ 
Vishnuvardhana I U1. II. 

TV. and V., kek.( East. Chal.) 93-4 
Viévanitha Nayukkar ........ 315 
Vitvanithaswiml, pr. 0.00 BLS 
Vithala of Vij SE cena 51 
Vrittavilissa, Kanarese poet... 20 
WRAY UTI Ve) secceneveseesecsesevs 235 


Wabbabys oo... scscscceseceserese 178 
Wald olay seal of Pushyéna.. 274. 
Wang -jih-iew oo. ..cccccsccceses.. 109 
Waeti (Basein) ... .............. 250 
Wei-hien-wen-ti, Chin emperor Li? 
Western Chalukyns ...... 111, 253 
» Chillukyas ... 112.19 79 | 
Whinfield'’s Quatrains of Omar 
Fay yor oes cicsscsrsserceatercee BIA 
white Ta rise ee ee ris) 
Whole duty of a Buddhist 
layman S96 900 teense pedeeenesnne Seb= DEF 


Vitrama-Kidla vianentbasbere ts 
Vikramérka, k, (Chitpa) ...... 1 
Fibre Sami i. csasanveavctecas., | 
Fitrama-Sawat - ...ccac0-..., ats i 
Vilromea.Satheatsara ervece lod, BOS 
Vikrama-Sirnha,k.(Chaulekya) 197 
Vikrdata-Ndrdyana s.ssceas 290 
Villisvara or Dhilliivara, d.... 205 
Vimaliditya, k. (Chilukyu) ... 18 
Vimalakirttt stitra,—Wei-mo. 
ching P00 be ee ee ee ae 106 
FIRS cxpnsnnseninmynactiicteticeess Mies 
Vindhyagakti,(Kailakila-Yavana) 
‘249 
% (Vitkiltaka)s..cc. 248 
Vinzavalif, Ts SPS G88 EEE coe ehh 55 
Vinkala, Fs straps sap seccepeeeteaven 1S 


10 


ee 






& 


















FT} wyssersteneeereneesceseeay DDR 
Vira, dute of the Nirvdna of, 2if 
Fira-Nérdyana sescceecescestsccs 290 
‘Vira-Niriyana,—Govinda V. 
Viraeviml vrs sscsssasssssesrnaniee 2D 
Vinitakite-—Hinyal, t. ...,.. 257 
VishMiikeht, gy. oo... .ccsseocsesee S15 
WOO Me sssses st cniseinacucasc BAI | 







Fddawa-Nilrefyirta o..oscccecce-se 
Yidavas of Chandnidityapura 110% 

« Of Dévagiri ...... 100, 257 
Yadukula......sucessee 248, 252, 267 
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ERRATA IN VOL. XII 





p. 43b, |. 3 fr. bot. for Jmmegiljin read Imme. 
giljin 
p, 476, L. 12, for olpitn read olpirh 
w 413, dele the last two of the marks, 
» L115, for The read the 
p 476, L 3, for Dharmiipran read Dharma 
p. 50, Table V. lat col. for 1634 read 1664 
ada, 1. 21, for Gargya read Garga 
fba, no. | 3d for Acoka read Adoku 
o/b, 2nd fr. bot. fore and natarally ch, read 
ch and naturally chk 
G05, 1. 37, for p. 586, read 566 
Gla, L. 4 for grhiat read grih inf 
614, 1. 14from bottom read Beitrigen sur 
61h, L 20 after Vedd, only a comma, 
630 1. 18 for matica read maricha 
fa L 19 for ¢ read ch 
p. 148 [") for 47 read aff. 
[for “fare” read “cit, 
p. 1485, 1. 1, for bring read brings 
note 3 from bottom, for ft read 


p. 149 [™] join “s[aeza:. 

p. 149a, 1.5 from bottom, for T81”. read TR”. 
»  L3from bottom, read qerg”. 
» L1 from bottom, for J read 7. 


p-1498, 1. 1 from bottom, read obliterated - 


p. 2006, 1. 39, for Garjarit, read Guarit 
p- 2004, Tr. 1. 19, and 2035, notes, last line, for 
kameiidalu read kamandalu 
p. 228, 1. 1, for KRISHNARAJAI read KRISH- 
NARAJA I 
p- 21a, 1. b, for + read x in two places 
» 4 8, for + read x t 
» 16, for VikramA read Vikrama 
p- <Sla, note, Inst line, for Vikrumi read 


Vikriama 
p. 232, note 14, 1. 4, for karkasarh read Karka. 
ain 


p. 2924, 1. 1, for 864, read 486 
p. 233, note 2, 1. 8, for Manati read Miéguti 

i x. L. 10, for give read gives 

6 Rote 26.1 3, for Sihasinks read SAha- 


Bk 
p. 2340, L 42, for Pantus all Yunini read Paulus 
al Yunini 


. l. 45, for Va-thn read Variha 
p. 2d, 1. 19 delete comma afler -varman 





1. 9, dele below he gives A.D, 695; 





p. 150a, 1. 38, for Vr a read the Vritta. 
p- 1794. line 18, for in read on é 


p. 185, | 7] fori [*] read | [*) - 


ary; 
(") for Tarts” read saqeiray: ayy 
[“] for “wmert read “were” 
(*] for 3a5m- read tesqr- 
[ *] for T4q- read yFoq-, . 
[ °] for arg: read Bry, 
p. 185 footnote, insert |. 7, read TeeWeera, 1.17, 
read a#7%14°. Plate TI, 
p. 186, ("] for wa[ |] read wyijr). 
» ("*) for tard read ware. 
p. 1880, 1, 2+ of translation, for Brihman read 
Brahman. 


p. 1876, 1. 15 from bottom, for (forced her) read 


(and forced her). 
p: 1886, 1 9, for Kpitaviryae read EKrita. 
virya 
»  4L 16 from bottom, for Dhruraraja read 





Dhrucaridja, 
» L936, forraja, read rija 

p. 189a, 1. 10 from bottom, for Doddhi read 
Dhodthi. 

p: 1900, L. 7, for Govindardja read Gé- 
Vindarija 

p. 2000, |. 28, for Kalyiina read Kalyina 

p. 246, note 34, 1.2, for see Inser, read see e.g. 


" » =o 6, for Agraharis read Agrahiras 
p- 47a, note, |, 4, for Adrdrtham read hdvrdrtha cs 
p: 247b, note, |, 2, for dityaldliyo read dityaldltyo 
p. 2746, 1. 7 from bottom, for and on the seal 
p. 2746, 1.5 from bottom, for vol. Il, p. 378, 


read vol. V, p. 492. | 


p. 2756, 12, for eteran 
epererne [sa] 
p.275b, L 13, for garters AH read wal atepTaey 
p. 3154, note, for Dharmakartas read Dharma. 
p. 31 7a, 1. 24 from bot., for Sviimi read Byam 
p. 37a, note 7, for puji read pOji in two places. 
p. 2176, 1. 29 from bot. for punythardchona 
read punydherdchanam 
p. 319b, 1 8, fordrghyam read arghyam 
p. $208, L. 1, for nandibdlen read mand (eetlan 
p. 21a, note, 1.3 from bot., for Patchayryé read 
Patichagaryd 


» 1. 88, for dikdstotra read di-kdstotra 


p. 2406, 1.25, for the compilations read the | 


Srantastifras and the compilations 
» 29, for learn regarding read hear of 
p- 241a, 1. 22, for Bhagtratht! read (Bhigiratht) 
» 26, forMahAbhirava, read Mahi. 
bhairava 


p. 2428, 1. 33, for Arya, read Arya 

p- 245, L 14, for E read & ) 

p. 24a, 1.8, for who bathed read who (viz. the 
Bharasivas) bathed 

p- 244, note 31, |. 5, for ansa read anza- 


| 


p. 323, 1. 31, from bot., for késhté read késhta 
p. S254, 1. 31, for imiriga read puru- 
Lchaty 


p. $250, L. 17, for digbanda read dighandha 

p- 525a, 1 <4, for Nirdnjana read Nirdiijana 

p. 3260, 1. 15, for sadmigukdtta read éadaigukdtta 
p. et 18, for Saduragiri read Saduragiri 

p. S20), |. 23, for Parvatavardhint read Parvata- 
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